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PREFACE TO TUB FIRST EDITION. 


During a period of peace the eras of 
history cannot be so clearly perceived 
on a first and superficial glance as when 
they are marked by the decisive events 
of war ; but they are not, on that 
account, the less obvious when their 
respective limits have been once as- 
certained. The triumphs of parties in 
the senate-house or the forum are not, 
in general, followed by the same im- 
mediate and decisive results as thost* 
of armies in the field ; and their con- 
sequences are often not fully develoiled 
for several years after they have taken 
place. But they are equally real and 
decisive. The results do not follow 
with less certainty from the move- 
ments which have preceded them. It is 
in tracing these results, and connecting 
them with the changes in legislation 
or opinion in which they originated, 
that the great interest and utility of 
the history of pacific periods consists. 

The periods which have passed over 
during the thirty-seven years of Euro- 
pean national peace — from the Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815, to the Accession of 
I^iouis Napoleon in 1852 — are not so 
vividly marked as those which occur- 
red during the wars of the French Re- 
volution, but they have a distinctness 
of their own, and the changes in which 
they tenninated were not less eventful. 
The resumption of cash payments in 
England in 1819 was not, to outward 
appearance, so striking an event as the 
battle of Austerlitz, but it was follow- 
ed by results of equal permanent im- 
portance. The Reform Bill was not the 
cause of so visible a change in human 
affairs as the battle of Waterloo, but it 
was attended with consequences equal- 


ly grave and lasting. Without pre- 
tending to have discerned with perfect 
accuracy, as yet, the most important 
of the many important events which 
have signalised this memorable era, it 
may be stated that it naturally divides 
itself into five periods. 

The First, commencing with the 
entry of the Allies into Paris after the 
fall of Napoleon, terminates with the 
passing of the Currency Act of 1819 in 
England, and the great creation of peers 
in the democratic interest during the 
same year in France. This period em- 
braces the treaty of Paris which closed 
the war, the Congress of Aix-la-OW 
pelle, and establishment of the gov- 
erament of the Restoration in France, 
and the commencement of the social 
changes and financial embarrassments 
which have since become so serious in 
Great Britain. The effects of the mea- 
sures pursued during this ijcriod were 
not perceived at the time, but they are 
very apparent now. The seeds which 
produced ^ch decisive results in after 
times were all sown during its continu- 
ance. 

The Second Period is still more 
clearly marked, for it begins with the 
entire establishment of a Liberal gov- 
ernment and system of administration 
in France in 1819, and ends with the 
Revolution which overthrew Charles X. 
in 1830. Foreign transactions begin, 
during this era, to become of impor- 
tance, for it embraces the. i*evolutions 
of Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Pied- 
mont, in 1820 ; the congresses of Lay- 
bach, Troppau, and Verona ; the French 
invasion of Spain in 1823, and over- 
throw of the Revolution in that cotui- 
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try and Portu^l ; the rise of Greece lutions, in February 1848. If tliese 
as an independent state in the same years were fraught with intenial and 
year, and battle of Navarino ; the im- social chants of the very highest mo- 
portent wars of Russia with Turkey ment to the future fortunes of Great 
and Persia in 1828 .and 1829 ; and the Britain, and of tlie w'hole civilised 
vast conquests of England in India over world, they were not less distinguished 
the Goorkhas and Burmese Empire, by the brilliancy of her external tri- 
The topics this period embraces arc umphs. Then it was that the old po- 
niore various and exciting than those licy of the empire was abandoned, and 
in the first; but they are not more im- free trade in com, provisions, sugar, 
Twrtant ; they are the growth which and shipping introduced in its stead, 
followed the seeds previously sown. Then be^an the great emigration from 
England and France were still the the British Islands ; then for the first 
leaders in the movement ; the convul- time its poi)ulation, which had ad- 
sions of the world were but the conse- vanced unceasingly from the time of 
quence of the throes in their bosoms. Alfred, began for some years to dc- 
The Third Period commences with cline, and permanently to advance at 
the great debate on the Refoim Bill — a retarded rate. But these years, so 
of two years’ continuance — in England strongly marked by alternate prospe- 
in 1831, and ends with the overthrow rity and suffering at home, exhibit- 
of the Whig Ministry, by the election ed nothing but unifoim success and 
of October 1841. The groat and last- tiiumph abroad. They witnessed the 
ing effects of the cliange in the consti- second expedition into Affghanistan 
tution of Great Britain, by the ]>a.s8ing and capture of Cabul ; the conclusion 
of the Reform Act, partially developed of a glorious peace with China under 
themselves during this ]ieriod ; and the walls of Nankin ; the conquest of 
the return of Sir Robert Peel to power Scinde, and desperate passage of anns 
was the first gi*eat reaction agaiust on the Sutlej. Never did appear in 
them. During the same time, the na- such striking colours the immense su- 
tural effects of the Revolution in France periority which the arms of civilisation 
appeared in the government, unavoid- had acquired over those of barbarism, 
able in the circumstances, of mingled as in this brief and animating period, 
force and corruption of Louis Philippe, The Fifth Period coranienc(is with 
and the gi’owth of discontent in the in- the overthrow of Louis Philippe in 
ferior classes of society, from the disap- February 1848, and terminates with 
pointment of their expecitations as to the seizure of supreme power by Louis 
the results of the previous convulsion. Napoleon in 1852. It is, beyond all 
Foreign episodes of surpassing interest example, rich in external and internal 
signalise this period, for it con tains events of the. very highast moment, 
the heroic efibrt of tlio Poles to restore and attended by lasting consequences 
their national independence in 1831 ; in every part of the world. It wit- 
tlie heartrending episode of the Car- nessed the spread of revolution over 
list war in Spain and Portugal ; tlie Germany and Italy, and the desperate 
revolt of Ibrahim Pacha, the l>om- military strife to which it gave rise ; 
bardment of Acre, and the narrow es- the brief but memorable campaigns in 
capo of Turkey from ruin ; our inva- Italy and Hungary ; and the bloodless 
sion of Affghanistan, and subsequent suppression of revolution in Groat Bri- 
disaster there. Never did the Crescent tarn and Ireland by the patriotism of 
wane before the Cross as during its her people and the firmness of her 
continuance. Government. Interesting, however, 

The Fourth Period, commencing as these events were, they yield in 
with the noble constancy in adversity ultimate importance to those which, 
displayed by Sir Robert Peel and the at the same period, were in progi’ess 
English Government in 1842, terrain- in the distant parts of the earth. The 
ates with the overthrow of Ix)uis Phil- rich territories of the Punjaub were 
ippe, and consequent European Revo- during it added to the British doraiii- 
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ions in India, which came thus to be 
bound^ only by the Indus and the 
Himalaya snows. At the«ame time, 
the spirit of republican aggrandise- 
ment, not loss powerful in the New 
than in the Old World, impelled the 
Anglo-Saxons over their feeble neigh- 
bours in Mexico ; Texas was overrun 
— California conquered — and the 
discovery of gold mines, of vast extent 
and surpassing riches, hitherto un- 
known to man, changed the fortunes 
of the world. The simultaneous dis- 
covery of mines of the same precious 
metal in Australia, acted as a mag- 
net, which attracted the stream of mi- 
gration and civilisation, for the first 
time in the history of mankind, to the 
Eastern world ; Germany, convulsed 
by democratic passions, came to send 
a hnndrod and fifty thousand emi- 
grants to the New World ; and now, 
while half a million Europeans annu- 
ally land in America, and double the 
already marvellous rate of lYansat- 
lantie increase, nearly seventy thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxons yearly migrate to 
Australia, and lay the foundations of a 
second England and another Europe, 
in the vast scats provided there for 
their reception. 

Events so w onderful, and succeeding 
one another witli such rapidity, must 
impress upon the most inconsiderate 
obseiwor the belief of a great change go- 
ing forward in liunian affairs, of which 
W'c are the unconscious instruments. 
That change is the second disper- 
sion OF MANKIND ; the spread of civil- 
isation, the extension of Christianity, 
over the hitherto desert and unpeopled 
parts of the earth. All the changes 
which have occniTod during the period 
have conspired to bring about this re- 
sult. They began with the first French 
Revolution — the publication of TM 
Rights of Mav first set them in motion ; 
they wdll terminate only with the end 
of the world. It is hard to say whe- 
ther the passions of civilisation, the 
discoveries of science, or the treasures 
of tlie wilderness, have acted most 
pow’erfully in working out this great 
change. The first developed the energy 
in the breast of civilised man, whiwi 
rendered him capable of great achieve- 


ments, and inspired him with passions 
which prompt^ him to seek a wider 
and more unfettered theatre for their 
gratification than the Old World could 
afford ; the second, in the discoveries 
of steam, furnished him with the means 
of reaching with facility the moat re- 
mote regions, and armed him with 
lowers which rendered barbarous na- 
tions powerless to repel his advance ; 
the third presented irresistible attrac- 
tions, at the .same time, in the most 
remote parts of the earth, which over- 
came the attachments of home and the 
indolence of aged civilisation, and sent 
forth the hardy emigrant, a willing 
adventurer, to seek Ids fortune in the 
golden lottery of distant lands. No 
such powerftil causes, producing the 
dispersion of the species, have come 
into operation since mankind w'ere 
originally separated on the Assyrian 
plains ; and it took place from an at- 
tempt, springing from the pride and 
ambition of man, as vain as the build- 
ing the Tow'er of Babel. 

That attempt was the endeavour to 
establish social felicity, and insure the 
fortiuies of the species, by the mere 
spread of knowledge, and the estab- 
lishment of democratic institutions, 
inespective of religious influence or 
the moral training of the peoide. As 
this project was based on the pride of 
intellect, and rested on the doctrine of 
I human perfectibility, so it met with 
' the same result as tlie» attemjjt, by a 
tower raised by human hands, to 
reach the heavens. The whole history 
of Europe, from 1789 to the period 
with 'which this History closes, is but 
the annals of the unsuccessful efforts 
of man to reach tliis unattainable ob- 
ject. Everywhere it met with the 
most signal failure. Carried into exe- 
cution by fallible agents, it was met 
and thwarted by their usual passions ; 
and ^;ho selfishness and grasping de- 
sires of men led to a scene of discord and 
confusion, unparalleled since the begin- 
ning of the world. It terminated in the 
same result in Europe and America as in 
Asia: the building of the political Tower 
of Babel in France was attended by con- 
sequences identical with those which 
had followed the construction of its 
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^decessor on the plains of Shinar. 
The dispersion, of mankind followed in 
both cases — ^though in the latter after 
a long interval — the vain attempt. 
At last, through the agency of, and 
after enduring a protracted period of 
suffering, men in surpassing multitudes 
found themselves settled in new habi- 
tations, and for ever severed from the 
land of their birth, from the conse- 
quences of the visionary projects in 
which they^ad been engaged. The 
development of the way in which this 
effect took place, and the means by 
which it was worked out by the un- 
conscious activity of free agents, forms 
the great object of this history. 

Views of this kind must, in the pre- 
sent aspect of human affairs, force 
themselves upon the most inconsider- 
ate mind ; and they tend at once to 
unfold the designs of Providence, so 
manifest in the direction of human 
affairs, and to reconcile us to much 
which might lead to desponding views 
if we coiitined our survey to tlio for- 
tunes of particular states. An examin- 
ation of the social and political con- 
dition of the principal European mon- 
archies, particularly France and Eng- 
land, at this time, and a retrospect of 
the changes they have undergone dur- 
ing the last thirty years, mi^t proba- 
bly lead every impartial person to the 
conclusion that the period of their 
greatest national eminence has passed, 
and that the passions by which they 
are now animated are those which 
tend to shorten their existence. But 
we shall cease to regard this inevi- 
table change with melancholy, when 
we reflect that, from the effect of 
these very nassions, the European, 
and especially the British, family is 
rapidly increasing in distant hemi- 
spheres, and that the human race is 
deriving fresh life and vigour, and 
spreading over the wilds of nature, 
from the causes which poitend its de- 
cline in its former habitations. 

As the history of a period fraught 
with such momentous changes, and 
distinguished by such ceaseless and 
rapid progress, as that which is under- 
taken m mis work, of necessity brings 
the Author in contact with all the great 


questions^ social and political, which 
have agitated society during its con- 
tinuance, Le has deemed it essential 
invariably to follow out the two rules 
which were observed in his former 
publication. These vrere, to give at 
the end of every paragraph the autho- 
rities, by volume and page, on which 
it is founded ; and never to introduce 
a great question without giving as co- 
pious an abstract as the limits of the 
work will admit, of the facts and argn- 
ments brought forward on both sides. 
The latter especially seemed to he 
peculiarly called for in a history which 
IS more occupied with social and poli- 
tical than with military changes, and 
which embraces a period when the vic- 
tories were won in the fonim or the 
senate-house even more than the field. 
The Author has made no attempt to 
disguise his own opinion on every sub- 
ject ; but he has not exerted himself 
the less anxiously to give, with all the 
force and clearness in his power, those 
which are adverse to it ; and he should 
regret to think that the r<*.ader could 
find in any other publication a more 
forcible abstract of the arguments in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform, a 
Contracted Currency founded on tho 
retention of gold, or Free Trade in 
corn and shipping, than are to be met 
with in this. 

In making this ahstmet he has 
adopted two rules, which seemed es- 
sential to the combining a faithful 
record of opposite opinions with the 
interests ana limits necessary in a work 
of general history. The first is to give 
one argument only on each side, and 
not attempt to give separate abstracts 
of the speeches of different men. Fe- 
licitous or eloquent expressions are 
occasionally preserved ; but, in gen- 
eral, the oration given is rather an 
abridgment of the best paris of the 
arguments of many different speakers, 
than a quoted transcript of the speech 
of any one. That this is necessar}>', 
must be obvious, from the considem- 
tion that the Author is often called on 
to give the marrow of an aigumeut in 
three or four pages, which is expended 
over some hundreds of Han^rti or the 
Monitev/r; and it is surprising how 
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effectually, when the attempt is made 
in sincerity and good faith, it proves 
successful. The second is,, when a sub- 
ject has been once introduced, and the 
opposite arguments fiilly given, to dis- 
miss it afterwards with a mere state- 
ment of the fate it met with, or the 
division on it in the Legislature. As 
the same subject was constantly de- 
bated in both Houses of Parliament, 
both in France and England, for many 
consecutive years, any attempt to give 
an account ol each year’s debate would 
both lead to tedious repetition, and 
extend the work to an immoderate 
length. 

For a similar reason, although the 
History is a general one of the whole 
European States, yet no attempt has 
been made to bring forward, abreast 
in every year, the annals of each j»ar- 
ticular State. On the contrary, the 
transactions of diifereiit countries are 
taken up together, and brought down 
separately in one or more chapters, 
through several consecutive yea^s. 
Thus, the first volume is chiefly occu- 
pied with the internal annals of France 
and England, from 1815 to 1820, when 
all the great changes which afteiwards 
took place were prepared ; the second, 
besides the annals of France and Eng- 
land, with the foreign wars or revolu- 
tions of Russia, Spain, Greece, and 
Italy, during the next ten years. In 
no other way is it possible to enable 
the reader to form a clear idea of the 
succession of events in each particular 
State, or take that interest in its for- 

PossiL House, Lanabksuip 
October 8 , 1852 . 


tunes which is indispensable to snccess 
or utility, not less in the narrative of 
real, than in the conception of ima- 
ginary events. 

One very interesting subject is treat- 
ed of at considerable length in these 
volumes, which could not, from the 
ressure of warlike events, be intro- 
uced at equal length into the Author’s 
former work. This is an account of 
Literature, Manners, the Arts, and so- 
cial changes in the princwal European 
States during the period it embraces. 
An entire chapter on this subject, re- 
garding Great Britain, has been intro- 
duced into the first volume ; similar 
ones, relating to literature and the arts 
in France, Gei-many, Spain, and Italj’', 
will succeed in those which follow. 
This plan has been adopted from mere 
than an anxious desire — strong as that 
motive is — to relieve the reader E^ind, 
and present subjects of study more gen- 
erally interesting than the weightier 
matters of social and nolitical change. 
During pacific periods, it is in the 
literature, which interests the public 
mind, that is placed the true seat of 
the power which directs it ; and if we 
would discover the real rulers of mai- 
kind, we shall find them rather in their 
philosophers and literary men than 
either their statesmen or their generals. 
The only difference is, that it is a post- 
humous dominion in general which 
th^ author obtains : his reign does not 
begin till he himself is mouldering in 
the grave. 

A. ALISON. 
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CHAPTER L 


GENERAL aSHETCH OF THE WHOLE PERIOD FROM THE FALL OF 
NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


1. The fall of Napoleon completed 
the first drama of the historical series 
arising out of the French llevolution. 
democratic amhition had found its 
natural and inevilahle issue in warlilce 
achievement ; the passif>ii.s of the camp 
had succeeded lliose of tlie fonim, and 
the conquest of iill the Continental 
monarchies had for a time apparently 
satiated the dcAsires of an ambitious 

} )coplc. Ihit the reaction was as vio- 
(?nt as the action : in every warlike 
o])eration two parties are to be consid- 
ered — the coiKpieror and the conquer- 
ed. Tlie. rapacity, the insolence, the 
organised exactions of the French pro- 
ved grievous in the extreme ; and the 
hardshi [j u as felt as the more insupport- 
able, when the administrative powers 
of Nnpoleon gave to them the form 
of a Tegular trihute, and conducted the 
riches of conquered Europe in a per- 
ennial stream to the Imperial treasury. 
A unanimous cry of indignation arose 
from every part of the Continent ; a 
crusade commenced in all quarters, 
from the experienced suffering of man- 
kind ; — from the east and frtun the 
west, from the north and from the 
.south, the liberating warriors came 
fortli, and tlie strength of an injur(‘d 
world collected, by a convulsive effort 
at tlio heart, to throw off the load 
whieli had oppressed it. Securely 
VOL. I. 


cradled amidst the waves, England, 
like her immortal chief at Waterloo, 
calmly awaited the hour when she 
might be called on to take tlie lead in 
the terrible strife ; her energy, when 
it arrived, rivalled her former patience 
in ju-ivation, her fortitude in suffer- 
ing ; and the one only nation which, 
throughout the struggle, had been un- 
conquered, at length stood foremost in 
the fight, and struck tlie final and de- 
cisive blow for the deliverance of the 
world. 

2. But the victory of nations did 
not tenninato the war of opinion ; the 
triumph of armies did not end the ool- 
lijjion of thought. France was con- 
quered, but the principles of her Ke- 
volution were not extiiqiated ; they 
luid covered her owti soil with mourn- 
ing, but they were too flattering to the 
pride of the human heart to he sub- 
dued but by nlany ages of sullering. 
The lesson taught by the subjugation 
of her power, the double capture of her 
capital, was too serious to he soon for- 
gotten by her rulers ; but the agony 
which had been previously Iclt by the 
people had ended with a generation 
which was now mouldeiing in the 
grave. It is by the last impression 
that the durable opinions of mankind 
are formed ; and effects liad here suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly that the 
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earlier ones were in a great measure for- 
gotten. The conscription had caused 
the guillotine to be forgotten ; grief 
for the loss of the frontier of the Rhine 
had obliterated that for the dissolution 
of tlie National Assembly. Men did 
not know that the first disaster was 
the natural result of the perilous inno- 
vations of the lost legislature. There 
was little danger of Fi’aiice soon cross- 
ing the Rhine, but much of her re- 
viving the opinions of Mirabeaii and 
Si^yes. The first drama, where the 
military bore the prominent part, was 
ended ; but the second, in which civil 
patriots were to be the leading charac- 
ters, and vehement political passions 
excited, was still to come ; the Lager 
had terminated, but the Piccolomini 
wa^ only beginning, and Wallenstein’s 
Death had not yet commenced. 

3. Everything conspired to render 
the era subsequent to the fall of Napo- 
leon as memorable for civil changes as 
that era itself had been for military tri- 
umphs. Catherine of Russia had said 
at tne comnienamient of the Revolu- 
tion, that the only way to prevent its 
principles spreatUng, and save Europe 
from civil convulsion, was to -engage 
in war, and cause the national to super- 
sede the social ]>a.ssiou.s. The cx])eri- 
mcn t , after a fearful s truggl succeeded ; 
but it succeeded only for a time. War 
wore itself out ; a contest of twenty 
years’ duration at once tlrained away 
the blood and exhansteil the treasures 
of Europe. The excitement, the ani- 
mation, the mingled horrors and glo- 
ries of military strife, were followed 
by a long ])eriod of repose, during 
which the 8f)cial passions were daily 
gaining strength from the very magni- 
tude or the contest whicli had preceded 
it. The desire for excitement con- 
tinued, and the menus of gratifying it 
had ceased : the cannon of Leipsic and 
Waterloo still resounded through the 
world, but no new combats furnished 
daily materials for anxiety, teiTor, or 
exultation. The nation-s were cliained 
to peace by the immensity of the sacri- 
fices made in the preceding war, but 
they had not lost the passion for ex- 
citement which it had produced. All 
governments had suffered so much 


during its continuance, that, like 
wounded veterans, they dreaded a re- 
newal of the fight, but all people 

K inted for some fresh object of dosinj. 

uring the many yearn of constrained 
repose which succeeded the battle of 
Waterloo, the vehement excitement 
occasioned by the Revolutionary wars 
continued ; but, from default of exter- 
nal, it turned to internal objects. 
Democratic came instead of military 
ambition ; the social succeeded the 
national passions ; the spirit w’as the 
same, but its field was changed. 
Meanwhile the blessed effect of long- 
continued peace, by allowing industry 
in every quarter to rea]) its fruits in 
quiet, was daily adding to the strength 
and energy, by auginenting the resour- 
ces of the middle dim, in whom these 
feelings are ever the strongest, bc'caiisc 
they are the first to be promot(Hl by a 
change ; while, in a siiuilar proportion, 
the power of government was daily 
declining, from the necessity of pro- 
viding for the interest of the debts 
contracted during tlie preceding strife, 
and reducing the inilitary forces vvliicli 
had so long averted its dangers or 
achieved its triumphs. 

4. The change in the luling passions 
of mankind clearly am)eared in the 
annals of nations, in the thirty years 
which followul the fall of Napoleon. 
Governments liad often great dillicul- 
tics to vontend with, but they were 
not with each otlier, but with their 
.subjects ; many of them were overturn- 
ed, but it was mjt by foreign armies, 
liut their own. Pairope was more than 
once on the verge of a general war, 
but the danger of it aiose, not, as in 
former (lays, from tlie throne, but from 
the cottage ; — the persons wlio urged 
it on were not kings or their ministers ; 
tliey were th(^ tribunes of the peo])le. 
The chief efforts of governments in 
every country were directed to the pn'- 
servatioji of that ]K*ace whicli the colli- 
sion of so Tiiany interests, and the ve- 
luuuence of such ]>assions eiidaiig('r(*d ; 
war was repeatedly threatened ; but 
by the people, not by sovereigns. The 
sovereigns were successful ; but their 
being so only augmented the dangers 
of their position, and increased the 
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])eril arising from the ardour of the 
social passions with which they had to 
contend ; for every year of repose added 
to the stren^li of their opponents as 
much as it diminished their own, 

6. The preservation of peace, un- 
broken from 1815 to 1830, was fraught 
with immense blessings to Europe, 
and, had it been properly improved, 
might have been so to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world ; but it 
))roved fatal to the dynasty of the Re- 
storation. From necessity as well as 
inclination — from the recollection of 
the double capture of Paris, as well as 
conscious inability to conduct warlike 
operations— Louis XV 1 II. remained at 
peace; and no monarch who does so 
will long sit on the French throne. 
Death, and extreme prudem^o of con- 
duct, alone saved him from dethrone- 
ment. The whole history of the Re- 
storation, from 1815 to 1830 .was that 
of one vast and ceaseless conspiracy 
against the Rourbons, existing rather 
in the liearts and minds than in the 
measures and designs of men. No con- 
cessions to freedom, no moderation of 
guv<*rnuu‘ut, no diminution of public 
burdens, could reconcile the nation to 
a dynasty imposed on it by the stranger. 

( )iie part of the people were dreaming 
of the past, another speculating on the 
future : all were dissatisfied with the 
present. The wara, the glories of the 
Empire, rose up in painful contrast to 
the peace and monotony of the ])resent. 
Successive alterations of the elective 
constituency, and restrictions on the 
]>ress, had no effect in diminisliing the 
feelings thus excited in the minds of 
men, and which only became, like all 
other concealed passiorts, more power- 
ful from the difiiciilty of giving it ex- 
pression. France was daily increasing 
in 'wealth, freedom, and material well- 
being, but it was as steadily declining 
in contentment, loyalty, and happiness 
— a strange combination, though one 
by no means unknown in private life, 
w hen all external appliances are favour- 
able, but the heart is gnawed by a secret 
and ungratified passion. At length the 
general discon'tent rose to such a pitch 
that it became impossible to carry on 
the government; a dC^tat was 


attempted, to restore some degree of 
efficiency to the executive, but it was 
conducted by the “ feeble aims of con- 
fessors and kings ; ' the anny wavered 
in its duty ; the Orleans family took ad- 
vantage of the tumult ; and tlie dynasty 
of the elder branch of the Rourbons 
was overthrown. 

6. That so great an event as 'the over- 
throw of a dynasty by a sudden urban 
insurrection, should have produced a 
great impression all over the world, 
was to have been ex^iected ; but it could 
hardly have been anticipated it wouhl 
have been attended by the effects which 
actually follow^ed in Groat Britain. But 
many causes had conspired, at tliat 
period, to prepare the imhlic mind in 
England for change ; and, what is very 
remarkable, these causes had ariscti 
mainly from the magnitude of the suc- 
cesses with which the W’ar liad been 
attended. The great aristocratic party, 
w’hether in land or money, hatf been 
so tiiumphaiit that they deemed their 
pow’cr beyond the reach of attack; 
compromise, concession, or ■even con- 
sideration for their opponents, was out 
of the question. They neither attended 
to their interests in legislation, nor had 
regard to their feelings in manner. The 
capital which had been realised during 
the war had been so great, the influence 
of the monied interest so powerful, that 
the legislature bc<'aine affected hy the 
desires of its possessors. The M oriotary 
Bill of 1819, before many years had 
elapsed, added fifty per cent to the 
value of money* and weight of debts 
and taxes, and took as much from the 
remuneration of industry. Hence a 
total change in the feelings, influences, 
and political relations of society. The 
territorial aristocracy was wc'akened by 
that measure os much as the commcTcial 
was aggrandised ; small landed proprie- 
tors were generally niincd from the fall 
of prices; tl)e magnates stood forth 
in increased lustre from the cnhantMjd 
value of their revenues. Industry was 
quenilous, from long-continued suffer- 
ing; wealth ambitious, from sudden 
exaltation. Political ])ow'erw as coveted 
in one class, from the excess of its 
riches ; in another, from the depth of 
its misciy. The emancipation of the 
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Roman Catholics severed the last bond, 
that of a common religion, which had 
hitherto held together the different 
sections of society, and imprinted on 
the minds of a large and sincere body 
of men a thirst for vengeance, which 
overwhelmed every consideration of 
reason. The result of tliese concurring 
causes was, that the institutions of 
England were essentially altered by 
the earthquake of 1 830, and a new class 
elevated to supremo power by means, 
bloodless indeed, but scarcely less vio- 
lent than the revolution which had 
overturned Charles X. 

7. The Revolution of 1830 elevated 
the middle class to the direction of 
affairs in France, and the Reform Bill 
in England vested the same class in 
effect with .supreme power in the Brit- 
ish empire. Vast consequences fol- 
lowed this all-important change in both 
countries. For the first lime in the 
history of mankind, the ox[)criment 
was made of vesting the electoral friiii- 
cliise, not in a varied class, limited in 
number, but emlu'acing all interests, 
as in old England; or in the whole 
citizens, as in revolutionary France or 
America ; but in persons possessed only 
of a certain money (jualilication. The 
frnnclilse wms not materially changed 
in France; Iwit the general arming of 
the national guard, and the revolu- 
tionary origin of the new governniicnt, 
effectually secured attention to tlio 
w'ishes of the burgher aristocracy, lii 
England they were at once vested with 
the command of the state, for the House 
of Commons was rcturnetl by a juillion 
of electois, who voted for 658 members, 
of whom two- thirds were the represent- 
atives of boroughs, and two- thirds of 
their constituents shopkeeper.s, or per- 
sons whom they ijitlueneed. Thence 
i‘oiisequenccs of incalculable imi)ort- 
anco in both countries, and effects 
which have left indelible traces in the 
future history d mankind. 

8. The first effect of this identity of 
feeling and interest, in the class then 
for the fir.st time intru.sted with the 
practical direction of affairs in both 
countries, was a close political alliance 
between their govt‘rninonts, and an 
entire change in the foreign policy of 


Great Britain. To the vehement hos- 
tility and ceaseless rivalry of four cen- 
turies succeeded a union sincere and 
cordial at the time, though, like other 
intimacies founded on identity of pas- 
sion, not of interest, it might be doubted 
whether it would survive the emotions 
which gave it birth. In the mean time, 
however, the effects of this alliance 
were novel, and in the highest degree 
important. When the lord^ of the 
earth and the sea united, no power in 
Europe ventured to confront them ; 
the peace of Europe was preserved by 
their union. The Czar, in full march 
towanls Paris, was arrested on the VLs- 
tula ; he found ample employment for 
his arms in resisting the efforts of the 
Poles to restore their much-loved na- 
tionality. Austria and Pnissia were 
too much occupied with the surveil- 
lance of the discontented in their own 
dominions to think of roiiewiiig tho 
crusade of 1813 ; nor did th(;y venture 
to do so when the forces of Eiiglan<l 
were united to those of France. The 
consequence was, tb,at the march of 
revolution was unresisted in Western 
Europe, and an entire change was 
effected in the iuslitutions and dynas- 
ties on th(* throne in its principal Con- 
tinental states. The Orleans family 
continued firmly, and to all apTM3aranec 
pcriaaneiitly, seated on the tnronc of 
France? Belgium >vas revolutionised, 
torn from the monarchy of the Nether- 
Uiiids, and the Coburg family placed 
on its throne ; the monarchies of Spain 
and Portugal were overturned, and a re- 
volutionary dynasty of queens estab- 
lished on their tliroiics, in direct viola- 
tion of the Treaty ol‘ Utrecht ; while in 
the east of Europe the last remnants of 
Polish nationality were extinguished oii 
tho banks of the Vistula by the irresisti- 
bbi legions of the Czar. Durable inter- 
ests were overlooked, ancient alliances 
broken, long -established rivalries for- 
gotten, in tll(^ fleeting passions of the 
moment. Confederacies the most op- 
posite to the lasting policy of the verj' 
nations who contracted them, were not 
only formed, but acted upon. Europe 
beheld with astonishmeiit the arms of 
Prussia united wuth those of Russia to 
destroy the barrier of tho Continent 
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against the Muscovite power on the Sar- 
matian plains ; the Leopardsof England 
joined to the tricolor standard to wrest 
Antwerp from Holland, and secure the 
throne of the Netherlands to a son-in- 
law of France ; and the scarlet uniforms 
blended with the ensigns of revolution 
to beat down the liberties of the Basque 
provinces, and prepare a princess who 
might become the heiress of Spain for 
the arms of a son of France, on the very 
theatre of Wellington's triumphs. 

9. Unlooked for and extraordinary 
as were the results of the Revolution 
of 1830 upon the political relations of 
Europe, its effects upon the colonial 
empire of England, and, through it, 
upon the future destinies of the human 
species, were still greater and more 
important. To the end of the world, 
the consequence of the change in the 
jKilicy of England will be felt in every 
(juartcr of the globe. Its first effect 
was to bring about the emancipation 
of the negroes in the West Indies. 
Eigiit hundred thousand slaves in the 
British colonies, in that quarter of the 
globe, received the perilous gift of un- 
con ditional freedom . F or the first time 
in the histoiy of mankind, the experi- 
ment was made, of suddenly extending 
tlie institutions of civilised to savage 
man. As a natural result of so vast 
and sudden a change, and of the con- 
ferring of the institutions of the An- 
glo-Saxons upon unlettered negroes, 
the y\ro|)rictors of those noble colonies 
w’ere mined, their affections alienated, 
and the autliority of the mother coun- 
try preserved only by the terror of 
arms ; while the slaves themselves, for 
whom aH these evils and dangers were 
incurred, were fast relapsing into the 
state of nature. CaHiada shared in the 
moral earthquake which shook the 
globe ; and that noble offshoot of tlie 
empire was alone preserved to Great 
Britain by the courage of its soldiers, 
and the loyalty of its English and 
Highland citizens. Australia rapidly 
advanced in wealth, industry, and po- 
pulation during these eventful years : 
every commercial crisis which para- 
lysed industry, every social stmggle 
which excited hope, every successM 
innovation which dh^nished security, 


added to the stream of hardy and en- 
terprising emi^ants who crowded to 
its shores. New Zealand was added 
to the already cobssal empire of Eng- 
land in Oceania ; and it was soon ap- 
parent that the foundations were laid 
in the southern hemisphere of another 
nation destined torival, perhaps eclipse, 
Europe itself in the career of human 
improvement. For the first time in 
the history of mankind, the course of 
advancement ceased to be from Flast 
to West; hut it was not destined to 
• be arrested by the Rocky Mountains; 
— the mighty day of four thousand 
ears was drawing to its close; but 
efore its light was extinguished in 
the West, civilisation had retiinied to 
the land of its birth ; and ere its orb 
had set in the waves of the Pacific, ^lie 
snn of knowledge was illuminating the 
isles of the Eastern Sea. • 

10. Great and important as iverf? 
these results of the social convulsions 
of Franco and England in the first in- 
stance, they sank into insignificance 
‘compared to those which followed the 
change in the commercial policy, and 
the increased stringency of the mone- 
tary laws, of Great Britain. The effect 
of these all-important measures, from 
which so much was expected, and so 
little, save suffering, received, was to 
augment to an extraordinary and un- 
]»aralleled degree the outward tendency 
of the British i>eople. The agiicul- 
tural population, especially in Ireland, 
were violently torn up from the land 
of their birth by 'vvoefiil suffering; a 
famine of the thirteenth appared 
amidst the population of the nine- 
teenth century; and to this terrible, 
but transient, source of sufl'ering, was 
superadded the lasting discouragement 
arising from the virtual closing of the 
market of England to their produce, 
by the inundation of grain from for- 
eign states. When the barriers raised 
by human regulations we>re thrown 
down, the eternal laws of nature ap- 
peared in full operation ; the old and 
rich state can always undersell tho 
youngj^nd poor one in manufactures, 
and is always underaold by it in agri- 
cultural produce. The fate of old Romo 
aiiparontly was reserved for Great Bri- 
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tain ; the harve.sts of Poland, the Uk- 
raine, and America, began to prostrate 
agriculture in the British Isles as ef- 
fectually as those of Sicily, Libya, and 
Egypt had done that of the old Patri- 
mony of the Legion's; and after the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years, the 
same effects appeared. The gi*eat cities 
flourished, but the country decayed; 
the exportation of human beings, and 
the importation of human food, kept 
up a gainful traffic in the seaport 
towns ; but it was everyday more and 
more gliding into the liands of the 
foreigners ; and while exports and im- 
ports were constantly increasing, the 
mainstay of national strength, the cul- 
tivation of till* soil, wfts rapidly declin- 
ing. The effects upon the strength, 
resources, and population of the em- 
pire, and the growth of its colonial 

E DSScssions, were equally important. 

urope, before the middle of the cen- 
tury, beheld Avith astonishment Great 
Britain, which, at tlie end of the war, 
had been self-siijAportiiig, importing 
ten millions of quarters of grain, being 
a full third of the national subsistence, 
and a constant stream of three hundred 
thousand emigrants annually leaving 
its shores.* Its inhabitants, AAdiich for 
four centuries had been constantly in- 
creasing, d(‘cliued, upon the whole, half 
a million in the five years from 1846 
to ISfiO in the two i.slands, and two 
millions in Ireland, taken separately; 
and the direction which at least four- 
fifths of these emigrants took to A nic- 


^ Emiouation from Irf.land, from 



1843 TO 18.52. 


1843, . . 

39,500 1 848, 

. l|-,700 

1844, . . 

55,200 181<>, 

. 209,200 

1845, . . 

7(5,700 1850, 

. . 208, 00») 

1840, . . 

100,800 1851, 

. . 257,372 

1847, . . 

214,700 1852, 

. . 225,003 

The entire 

PTiiigra.its from 

Great Britain 

and Ireland for the last three 
as follows : — 

years has been 

1850, 


280,484 

3.851, 


3;J5,900 

1852, 


308,764 

98.5,214 


Tho natural increase during the sauie period 
was 7;iO,000, showing a decrease tui the whole 
of 21)3,000 in three years, — Sec, for Iifsh Emi- 
gi’ants, Eflinlyurgh Review^ April IH.'iS, p 287 ; 
and for General Emigration, Parliavicntary 
Report 1863, Februaiy 27. 
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ricttj proved it Avasthe Avant of employ- 
ment at homej not gold abroad, wdiich 
caused the decrease. Four millions of 
ifuarters of wheat ceased to be raised 
in the British Islands.* But the foun- 
dations of a vast empire were laid in 
the Transatlantic and Australian wilds ; 
and the annual addition of three hun- 
dred thousand souls, from the English 
and Iri.sh races alone, to the European 
population of the New World, by im- 
migration, bad come almost to doubhi 
the already marvellous rapidity of 
American increase. 

11. While this vast transference of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic ])o]nilation 
to the embryo states beyond the At- 
lantic and Australia was going forAvard, 
the United States of America Avere ra- 
pidly increasing in numbers and in 
extent of territory. The usual and 
fijarful ambition of republican statt‘s 
there appeared in more than its usual 
pro]»ortions. During ten years, from 
1840 to 1850, the inhabitants of the 
United States increased six millions: 
they had groAvn from eighteen to 
twenty -four millions. But the in- 
crease of its territory AVfuS still more 
exlrnordinarA’^ : it had been extended, 
during the same period, from some- 
Avhat above 2,000,000 to 3,300,000 
square miles, A territory nine times 
the size of Old France was added to 
the doA^ouring Republic in ten y(*ara. 
The coiKfUests of Rome in ancient, of 

'* Wheat boi.I) ix 200 inhfected markets 
IN Enuland, 184r)-16&2. 

A'eBrs. Q«nrtcr\ A’c-nri. Qiiartem 

1845, . 6,080,240 1849, . 4,4.03,982 

1840, t . 5,9,08,902 18.00, . 4,088,240 

1847, . 4,037,610 18.01, . 4,487,041 

1848, . 5,399,833 1852, . 4, 8.04, ,01 3 

So that siuco Free Trade Avas Introduced in 
1840 the wlieat hold these markets of Eng- 
land has detdlued on an average of years 
about 2,000,000 quarters. Captain Lnrcoin’.s 
ri’T'orts prove that 1,500,000 less quarters of 
wiieat were grown in Ireland in 18.00 than 
there was in 1840 ; and If it be supposed that 
the diminution In Scotland is a mlrd of this 
only, or 500,000 (piarters, it results that at 
least four iiulhoiis less quarters of wheat arc 
now grown in the Hritish Islands than was 
the case liefore Free Trade was introduced. 
The A uthor i.s indebted for the figures of the 
markets to no friendly critic, who, with sin- 
gular simplicity, supposes they disprope the 
assertions in the text —See Edtnhurph Re- 
viciOf April 1853, p. 293. 

t Froo Trade aud fliml&e In Ireland. 
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the English in India in modem times, 
afford no parallel iiistarilee of rapid and 
unbroken increase. Everything indi- 
cates that a vast migration of the 
Imnian species is going forward, and 
the European family in the course of 
being trail slerred from its native to 
its destined seats. To this prodigious 
movement it is hard to say whether 
the disappointed energy of democratic 
vigour m Europe, or the insatiable 
spirit of republican amhitioii in Amer- 
ii‘a, has most contributeil ; for the first 
overcame- all the attachments of home, 
and all the endearments of kindred in 
a largo -and that the most energetie 
• — portion of the people in the Old 
"VVorld; while the latter has prepared 
for their reception am]>le scats — in 
whie-h a kindred tongue and institu- 
tions ])revail— in the New. 

12. Wliile this vast and unexampled 
exodus of the Anglo-Saxon race, across 
II wider ocean than the Rod Sea, and 
to a giTater proiiii.sed laud than that of 
Canaan, was going forward, a corresv 
])omling, and, in some respects, still 
more marvellous increase of the .Scla- 
vonic race in the Muscovite dominions 
took place. 7’he immense dorninioius 
and formidable ])Ower of the Czar, 
which had received so vast an addition 
from the sueees.sful termination of the 
contest with Napoleon, was scarcely 
less augmented by the events of the 
long peace which followed. The in- 
hunmn cruelty with which the Turks 
])r(isecuted the war with the Greeks, 
awakened the sympathies of the Chris- 
tian w orld ; governments were imiiellcd 
by tjii'ir subjects into a crusade against 
the Cre.seent ; and tlie battle of Na- 
varino, which, for the first time ii^ 
history, beheld th?i Hags of England, 
Prance, and Russia side by side, at 
once ruined the Ottoman navy, and 
Tcft the- most important ]>rovinces of 
Greece from the dominions of Turkey. 
The inconceivable infatuation of the 
Turks, and their characteristic ignor- 
ance- of the strength of the enemy 
W'horn they provoked, impelled them 
soon after into a war with Russia; 
and then the immeasurable superiority 
wdiich the Cross had now' acquired 
over the Crescent at once appeared. 


Varna, the scene- of the bloody defeat 
of the French chivalry by the Jani- 
zaries of Bajazet, yielded to the scien- 
tific approaches of the Russians ; the 
bastions of Erivan, to the firm assault 
of Paskiewitch ; the barrier, hitherto 
insurmountable, of the Balkan, was 
passed by Diebitch ; Adrianople fell ; 
and the anxious intervention of the 
other European powei-s alone preven- 
ted the entire subjugation of Turkey, 
and the entiy of the Muscovite battal- 
ions through the breach ma<le by the 
cannon of Mahomet in the walls of 
Constantinople. 

13. Great as were these results to 
the growth of Russia of the forced and 
long-continued pacification of 'West- 
ern Europe, still more important W’erc 
those which followed its intestine qpn- 
vulsions. Every throe of the revolu- 
tionary earthmiake in France has ten- 
ded to her ultimate advantage, and 
been attended by a groat accession of 
territory or augmentation of influence. 
The Revolution of 1789, in its ultimate 
eflects, brought the Cossacks to Paris ; 
that of 1830 extinguished the last re- 
mains of Polish narionality, and e.stah- 
lished the Muscovites in a lasting w^ay 
on the hanks of the Vistula. The re- 
volt of Ibrahim Pacha, and the victory 
of Koniah, which brouglit the Otto- 
man empire to tlie verge of destruc- 
tion, advancetl the Russian battalions 
to the shores of Scutari— and thus 
averted the subjugation of the Porte 
by a rebellious vassal, only by surren- 
tlering the keys of the Dardanelles to 
the Czar, and converting the Black 
Sea into a Russian lake. Greater .still 
were the results of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848 to the moral influence, 
and, through it, to the real power of 
Russia. Germany, torn by revolution- 
ary passions, was soon brought into 
the most deplorable state of anarchy ; 
Austria, distracted at once by a Bo- 
hemian, Italian, and Hungarian revolt, 
was within a hair’s-breadth of destruc- 
tion ; and the presence of 160,000 
Russians on the Hungarian plains 
alone determined the Magyar contest 
ill favour ol the house of Hapsburg. 
Immense w'as the addition which this 
decisive move made to the influence of 
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Russia ; no charge of the Old Guard of 
Napoleon at the close of the day was 
ever more triumphant. Russia now 
boasts of 70,000,000 of men within 
her dominions ; her territories embrace 
nil e%hth of the habitable globe ; 
her population doubles every seventy 
years ; and her influence is iiaramount 
from the wall of China to the banks of 
the Rhine. 

14. Great as the acquisitions of the 
Muscovite power have been during the 
last thirty years, they have almost 
been rivalled by those of the British 
in India. The latter have fairly out- 
stripped everythiim in this age of won- 
ders ; a parallel will in vain be sought 
for them in the whole annals of the 
world. They do not resemble the con- 

« of the Romans in aneieiit, or of 
ussians in modern times ; they 
were not the result of the lust of con- 
(juest steadily and perse veringly ap- 
plied to general subjugation, or tho 
passions of democracy finding their 
natural vent in foreign conquest. As 
little were they tho oflspring of a 
vehement and turbulent ynrit, similar 
to that which carried the French eagles 
to Vienna and the Kremlin. The dis- 
position of the Anglo - Saxons, prac- 
tical, ^ain-seeking, and shunning ware 
as an interruption of their profits, was 
a perpetual check to any such disposi- 
tion — their immense distance from the 
scene of action on the plains of Hindo- 
stan, an ettectual bar to its indulgence. 
India was not governed by a race of 
warlike sovereigns eager for conquest, 
covetous of glory ; but by a company 
of pacific merchants, intent only on 
the augmentation of their gains and 
the diminution of their expense. Their ‘ 
great cause of complaint against the 
Governors-Gcneral, to whom was suc- 
cessively intrusted the direction of 
their vast dominions, has generally 
been that they were too prone to de- 
fensive preparations ; tliat they did not 
sufficiently study the increase of these 
profits, or the saving of that exi>endi- 
ture. War, when it did occur, was 
constantly forced upon them as a 
measure of necessity ; repeated coali- 
tions of the native sovereigns com- 
pelled them to draw the sword to 


prevent their expulsion from the pe- 
ninsula. Con<tuest was the condition of 
existence. 

16. Yet such was the vigour of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the energy with 
which the successive contests were 
maintained by the diminutive force at 
the disposal of the Company, that mar- 
vellous beyond all example have been 
the victories which they gained, and 
the conquests which tney achieved. 
The long period of Euroi^an peace 
which followed the battle of Waterloo 
was anything but one of repose in 
India. It beheld successively the final 
war with, and subjugation of, the Mali- 
rattas by the genius of Lord Hastings, 
the overtlirow of tho Piiidaree horse- 
men, the difficult conquest of the 
Ohoorka mountaineera ; the storming 
of Bhurtpore, the taming of “the 
giant strength of Ava;” the fleeting 
seizure of Oabul, and fearful horrors of 
the Coord Cabiil retreat ; the subse- 
quent gallant recovery of its capital ; 
the reduction of Sciinie and storming 
of Gw'alior ; the w^ars with the Sikhs, 
the desperate i)assage of arms at Fero- 
zeshah, and final triumphs of Sobraon 
and Goojerat. Nor was it in the pe- 
ninsula of Hindostan alone that tlie 
strength of the British, at length fairly 
aroused, >vas exerted ; the vast empire 
of China w^as wrestled with at the 
very moment when the. strength of the 
East w^as engaged in the Affghanistan 
{ xpedition ; and the world, which was 
anxiously expecting the fall of the 
much-envied British empire in India, 
beheld with astonishment, in the same 
Delhi Gazette, tho announcement of 
the second capture of Cabul in the 
heart of Asia, and the dictating of a 
glorious peace to the Chinese under 
the walls of Nankin. 

16. While successes so great and 
bewildering were attending the arms 
of civilisation in the remote parts of 
the earth, a great and m^st disastrous 
convulsion w^os preparing in its heart. 
Paris, as in eveiy age, was the centre 
of impulsion to the whole civilised 
world. Louis Philippe had a very 
difficult game to play, and he long 
played it with success ; but no human 
ability could, without war, and with 
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the disposition of the people, pema- immense his revenue, it yet fell short 
nently maintain the goveimment of the of the wants of his needy sui^porters ; 
country. He aimed at being the Na- he experienced ere long the truth of tho 
poleon of peace ; and his great jirede- well-known saving, that evciy office 
cesBor knew better than any one, and given away makes one ungrateful and 
has said oftener, that he himself would three discontented. The immediate 
liave failed in the attempt Ho owed cause of his fall, in February 1848, 
his elevation to revolution; and he was thepusillanimity of his family, who 
had the difficult, if not impossible, declined to head his troops, and tho 
task to perform, without foreign v)ar^ of w'eakness of his advisers, wJio counscl- 
coercing its passions. Hardly was he Jed submission in presence of danger ; 
seated on the throne when he felt the but its remote causes were of much 
necessity in deeds, if not in words, of older date and wider extent. Govern* 
disclaiming his origin. His whole nient, to be lasting, must be founded 
reign was a continued painful and either on traditionary influences, the 
perilous conflict with the power which gyatificalion of new interests and pas- 
had created him, and at length he sions, or the force of arms ; and that 
sank in the struggle. lie had not the one which has not the first will do well 
means of maintaining the conflict. A to rest, as soon 'as possible, on the two 
successful usurper, he could not appeal last. , 

to traditionary influences; a revolu- 18. Disastrous beyond all precedent, 
tionary monarc'h, ho was compelled to ot what even could have been concelv- 
coerce the passions of revolution ; a ed, were the effects of this new revo- 
military chief, he w^as obliged to re- lution in Paris on the whole Continent; 
strain the passions of the soldiers, and a very long period must elapse 
They demanded war, and he was con- ^before they are obviated. Tlie spoc- 
straiBcd to preserve peace ; they sighed tacle of a government esteemed one of 
for plunder, and he could only meet the strongest in Europe, and a dynasty 
them with economy ; they panted for which promised to be of lasting dura* 
glory, and his policy retained them in tion, overturned almost without resist- 
obscurity. ance by an urban tumult, roused the 

17. Political influence — in other revolutionary party cvery'where to a 
words, comiption — was tho only perfect pitch of frenzy.* A universal 
means left of cariying on the govern- liberation from government and re- 
ment ; and that state engine w'as straint of any kind, was expected, and 
worke<l, under his management, with for a time attained, by the people in 
great industry, and for a time wdth tho principal Continental states, when 
ren)arkable success. But although a republic was again proclaimed in 
gratification to the solfi-sh passions France ; and the multitude, strong in 
must always, in the long run, be the their newly-acquired rights of universal 
main foundation of government, men suffrage, were seeh electing a National 
are not entirely, and for ever, gov- Assembly, to whom the destinies of 
erned by their influence. ** C’est Vim- the country were to be intrusted. Tlie 
agination," said Napoleon, “ qui dom- effect was instantaneous and universal ; 
ine le moiide.” All nations, and most the shock of the moral earthquake vras 
of all the French, occasionally require felt in every part of Europe. Italy 
aliment to the passions; and no dy- was immediately in a blaze ; Piedmont 
nasty will long maintain its sway over joined the revolutionary crusade ; and 
them which does not fre(jueutly era- the Austrian forces, expelled from Mi- 
tify their ruling dispositions. Nap- Ian, were glad to seek an asylum behind 
oleon was so popular because he at the Mincio. Venfre threw off tlie Ger- 
once consulted their interests and gra- man yoke, and promaimed again the in- 
tified tlicir passions ; Louis Philippe dependence of St Mark ; the Pope was 
the reverse, because attended only driven from Rome ; the Bourbons in 
to their interests. Great as was his Naplesweresavedfrom destruction only 
influence, unbounded his patronage, by the fidelity of their Swiss Onards ; 
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— Sicily was severed from their domin- 
ion ; and all Italy, from the extremity 
of Calabria to tlie foot of the Alps, was 
arraying its forces against constituted 
authority, and in opposition to the 
sway of the Tramontane governments. 
Tile ardent and enthusiastic were every- 
where in transports, and predicted the 
resurrection of a great and united Ro- 
man republic from tlie courage of mod- 
ern patriotism ; the learned and exr 
perienced anticipated nothing but iniin 
to the cause of freedom from the tran- 
sports of a people incapable of exercis- 
ing its powers, and unable to defend 
its rights. Already the anticipations 
of the latter have been too truly real- 
ised. After fifteen years of turmoil, 
bloodshed, and suffering, Italy still sees 
its tw'o capitals in the hands of foreign 
and rival powers ; her people ground 
down by enonnous taxes and a gigantic 
military establi.shment ; her united 
provinces can aspire only to the honour 
of French vassalage; and the first year 
of so-called independence has been 
marked by the contracting of a foreign 
loan of £16,000,000 sterling. 

19. Still more serious andformidablo 
were the convulsions in Gennany ; for 
there were men inspired witli the Teu- 
tonic love of freedom, and wielding the 
arms which sd long had been victorious 
iu the fields of European fame. So 
violent were the shocks of the 'revolu- 
tionary earthquake in the Fatherland, 
that the entire disruption of society 
and ruin of the national independence 
seemed to be threatened by its effects. 
Government was ovcrtuimcd after a 
violent contest in Herlin. It fell al- 
most without a struggle, from the pu- 
sillanimity of its members, in Vicuna. 
The Prussians, esj>ecially in the great 
towns, entered, with the characteristic 
ardour of their disposition, into the 
career of revolution ; universal suffrage 
was everywhere proclaimed— national 
guards established. The lesser states 
on the Rhine all followed the example 
of Berlin ; and an Msemhly of delegates 
from every part ot the Fatherland, at 
Frankfort, seemed to realise for a brief 
period the dream of German unity and 
independence. But while the patriots 
on the Rhine were speculating on the 
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independence of their country, the en- 
thusiasts in Vienna and Huiigaiy were 
taking the most effectual stej^s to de- 
stroy it. A frightful civil war ensued 
in all the Austrian provinces, and soon 
acquired such strength as threatened 
to tear in pieces tlio whole of its vast 
dominions. No sooner was the central 
authoritj*^ in Vienna overturned, tlinii 
rebellion broke out in all the })rovinces. 
The Sclavonians revolted in Brdiemia, 
the Lombards in Italy, the Magyaivs in 
Hungary ; the close vicinity of a ])ow- 
orful Russian force alone restrained the 
Poles in Gallicia. W orse, even, becaus(i 
more widely felt than the passions of 
democracy, the animosities of Race 
burst forth with fearful violence in 
Eastern Euro])e. Tlie standard of 
Georgey in Hungaiy — whom the Austri- 
ans, distracted by civil war in all their 
provinces, were unable to subdue — soon 
attracted a large part of tlie indignant 
Poles, and nearly the whole of the war- 
like Magyars, to the field of battle on 
the banks of the Danube. Not a liopc 
seemed to remain for the gi*eat and dis- 
tracted Austrian Empire, f Uiaos had 
returned ; society seemed resolved into 
its original tdements ; and the chief 
bulwai^ of Europe against Muscovite 
domination appeared on the point of 
being broken up into several separate 
states, actuated by the most ^'iolent 
hatred of each other, and alike inca- 
pable, singly or together, of making 
head against the vast and centralised 
power of Russia, 

20. Tlie li rst successful .stand against 
the deluge of revolution was made in 
Great Britain ; and there it was 'with- 
stood, not by the bayonets of the sol- 
diers, but by the batons of the citizens. 
The 10th of April was the AVaterloo of 
Chartist reljellion in England ; — amem- 
orablc proof that the institutions of a 
free people, suited to their wants, and 
in harmony with their dispositions, 
can, in such felicitous circumstances, 
oppose a more successful banter to 
social dangers than the most powerful 
military force at the command of a de- 
spoti c chief. Rebel 1 ion , as usual when 
England is in, distress, broke out in 
Ireland ; but it terminated in ridicule, 
and revealed at once the ingratitude 
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and impotence of the Celtic race in the 
Emerald Isle. But a far more serious 
and bloody conflict awaited the cause 
of order in the streets of Paris ; and 
society there narrowly escaped the re- 
storation of the Reign of Terror and 
the government of Robespierre. As 
usual in civil convulsions, the leaders 
of the first successful revolt soon be- 
came insupportable to their infuriated 
followers ; a second tenth of August fol- 
lowed, and that much more quickly 
than on the fij-st occasion ; — but it 
was met by very different opxwnents. 
Cavaignac and the army were not so 
i-asily Ixjut down as Louis, deserted by 
all the world but his faithful Swiss 
(liuirds. TIio contest was long and 
bloody, and for a time it seemed more 
tljaii doubtful to wliich side victory 
V ould incline ; but at length the 
ciiuse of order prevailed. Tlie author- 
ity of the Assembly, however, w^as not 
estaldislied till above a liuudred barri- 
cades had been carried at the point 
of the luiyonct, several thousands of 
tlie insurgents slain, and eleven thou- 
sand senteiKied to transportation by the 
conrts-Tiiartial of the victoiiou.s soldiers. 

21. Less violent in the outset, but 
more disastrous far in the end, were the 
means by wdiich Austria was brought 
through the throes of lier revolutionary 
convulsion. It was the army, and the 
army alone, which in the last extrem- 
ity saved the state ; but, unha])j)ily, 
it was not the national army alone 
which achieved the deliverance. 8o 
violent were the ]»assions by which tlie 
country was torn, so great the power 
of the rival races and nations which 
contended for its mastery, that the 
unaided strength of the monarchy was 
uiienual to the task of subduing them. 
In Prague, indeed, the finnness of 
■\Vmdischgi’atz extingui.shed the re- 
volt ; in Italy the consummate talents 
of Radetsky restored victory to the 
Imperial standards, and drove the 
Piedmontese to a disgraceful pi^ace ; and 
in the heart of the monarchy, Vienna, 
after a fierce .struggle, was regained by 
the united arms of the Bohemians and 
Croatians- But in Hungaiy the Mag- 
yars were not so easily overcome, Sucli 
was the valour cf that warlike race, and 


such the military talents of their chiefs, 
tliat, although not numbering more 
than a third of the population of Hun- 
gary, and an eighth o*’ that of the whole 
monarchy, it was found impracticable 
to subdue them without external aid. 
The Russians, as a matter of necessity, 
were called in to prevent the second 
capture of Vienna; a hundred and 
sixty thousand Muscovites ere long 
appeared on the Hungarian plains ; — 
numbei‘8 triumphed over valour, and 
Austria was saved by tlie sacrifice of its 
independence. Incalculable have been 
the consequences of this great and de- 
cisive movement on the jiart of the 
Czar. Not less tlmn the capture of 
Paris, it has fascinated and subdued 
the minds of men. It has rendered 
him the undisputed master of the e^st 
of Europe, and led to a secret allianec, 
oflensiA^e and defensive, which at tha 
convenient season will open to the Rus- 
sians the road to Constantimqde. 

22. At length the moment of reac- 
tion arrived in France itself ; and the 
countr}% whose vehement convlilsions 
had overturned the institutions of so 
many other states, W'as itself doomed 
to uinlergo the stern but just law of 
retribution. The undisguised designs 
of the Socialists against property of 
every kind, the freqmuit revolts, the 
notorious imbecility and trifling of the 
National Assembly, had so discredited 
republican institutions, that the nation 
was fully prepared for a change of any 
kind from demoeriitic to monarchical 
institutions. Louis Nnjwleon had the 
advantiige of a gi eat name, and of his- 
torical associations, which raised him 
by a large majority to the Piesidency ; 
and of able counsellors, who stecrctl 
him tlirough its difliciilties ; — but llie 
decisive success of the cm]) eVUat of 
December 2 was mainly owing to the 
universal contempt into wliich the re- 
publican rulers had fallen, ami the 
general terror which the designs of the 
Socialists liad excited. The nation 
would, though perhajia not so willingly, 
have ranged itself under the banners of 
any military chief whopromised tosliel- 
ter them from the evident dangers wil,h 
which society was menaced ; and the 
vigour and fidelity of the army insured 
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its success. The restoration of mili- 
tary despotism in France in 1851, after 
the brief and fearful rei^ of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity^’ in that ever- 
changing country, adds another to the 
numerous proofs which history affords, 
that successful revolution, by whom- 
soever effect (^d, and under all imagin- 
able diversity of nation, race, and cir- 
cumstances, can end only in the empire 
of the sword. 

23. But although the dangers of 
revolutionary convulsion have been 
adjourned, at least, if not entirely 
removed, by the general triumph of 
militaiy jmwcr on the Continent, and 
its entire re-ostablishmcnt in France, 
other dangers, of an equally formid- 
able, and perhai)s still more pressing 
kind, have arisen from its veiy success. 
Since the battle of Waterloo, all the 
contests in Europe liave been interaal 
only. There have been many desper- 
ate and bloody struggles, but tWy 
have not been those of nation with 
nation, but of class with class, or race 
with i€oe. No foreign wars have deso- 
lated Europe ; and the whole efforts of 
government in every country have^ 
been direc ted to moderating the war- 
like propensities of their subjects, and 
preventing the fierce animosities of 
nationality and race from involving 
the world in general conflagration. 
So decisively w^as this the character- 
istic of the period, and so great was 
the difficulty in modtjrating the war- 
like dispositions of their subjects, that 
it seemed that the sentiment of the 
poet should be reversed, and it might 
with truth he said — 

“War is a game, which, were their mlcrs wib*?. 
Men should not play at." 

But this has been iiiatcrially changed 
by the consecpiences of the great Euro- 
pean revolution of 1848 ; and it may 
now be doubted whether the greatest 
dangers w'hich threaten society are not 
those of foieign subjugation and the 
loss of national independence. By the 
natural effects of the general convul- 
sions of 1848, the armies of the Conti- 
nental states have been prodigiously 
augmented ; and such are the dangers 
of their respective positions, from the 
turbulent disposition of their own 
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subjects, that they cannot be materially 
reduced. In France there are 420,000 
men in arms ; in Austria* as many ; in 
Prussia, 200,000; iii Russia, 600,000. 
Fifteen hundred thousand regular 
soldiers are arrayed on the Continent 
ready for mutual slaughter, and await- 
ing only a signal from their respective 
cabinets to direct tlieir united hostility 
against any country which may have 
provoked their resentment. Such 
nave been the results of the French 
Revolution of 1848, and the rise of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” in 
the centre of European civilisation. 

24. Ruinous, indeed, have been the 
effects of this revolutionary convulsion, 
from which so much was expected by 
the ardent and enthusiastic in eveiy 
country, upon the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. Not only has 
the reign of representative institutions, 
and the sway of constitutional idcaa, 
been aiTested on the Continent, but 
the absolute goveniment of the sw'oi d 
has been for the tene, at least, estab- 
lished in its principal inonanjhies. 
Austria repudiated all tlic liberal in- 
stitutions forced upon her during tbo 
first throes of the convulsion, and 
avowedly based the government upon 
the army, and the army alone ; hut 
when the danger was passed she, wuth 
cautious wisdom, entered on the career 
of practical improvement. Prussia is 
more covertly, hut not less assiduously, 
following out the same system ; — and 
in France, the real Council of State, 

I sei-vile Senate, and mock Assembly of 
j Deputies of Napoleon, have been re- 
established : the National Guard gene- 
rally dissolved; and the centralised 
despotism of Louis Napoleon promises 
to rival in efficiency and general sup- 
port the centralised despotism of Augus- 
tus in ancient days. Parties have be- 
come BO exasperated at each other, 
that no accommodation or compromise 
if longer possible ; injuries that never 
can be forgiven have been mutually 
inflicted ; the despotism of the Pras- 
torians, and a Jacquerie of the Red 
Republicans, are the only alternatives 
left to continental Europe ; and the 
fair form of real freedom, which grows 
and flourishes in peace, but melts away 
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before the first breatb of T^ar, has dis- the consequence of their united influ- 
appoared from the earth. In Spain, ence which now renders the condition 
after several years of fierce and desolat- of this country so i)recarious. 
in<^ civil warfare, the Government has 26. The contraction of the Currency 
fallen into the hands of a succession of introduced in 1819, and rendered stiU 
military chiefs, who, under the name more stringent by the acts of 1844 and 
of ministers, ruled the kingdom with 1845, changed the value of money fifty 
absolute sway ; while the p^itical im- per cent ; coupled with Free Trade in 
portance of this once powerful empire all the branches of industry, it doubled 
has been so completely nullified, that it. In other words, it has doubled 
she has become absolutely without the weight of taxes, debts, and encuni- 
weight in the balance of " European brances of every description, and at 
powrr. Even tlie desperate passage of the same time halved the resources of 
anus in the Crimea failed in drawing those who are to pay them. This was 
her into action ; and though she has en- exactly the state of the country prior 
joyed thirty years of unbroken peace, to the gold discoveries in 1852, which 
aiidgroatly, in conseriuence, augmented in the next ten years rained prices fifty 
in material resources, she has not yet percent again, and has been the cause of 
ventured to fit out an expedition to all the in’osperity which has since pre- 
recover even the least considerable of vailed. But prior to this gi‘eat change, 
her Transatlantic possessions. Sucli tlie distress produced by the long-con- 
is the invariable and inevitable result tinned faU of prices bad been extreme, 
of unchaining the passions of the Fifty millions a-year raised i’or the 
people, and of a successful revolt on public revenue are as great a burden 
their i>art agjiinst ifhe government of now as a hundred millions a-year were 
knowledge and property. during the war ; the nation, at the 

25. Still more pressing, and tewour- close of thirty-five years of unbroken 
selves formidable, are the dangers peace, is in reality more heavily taxed 
which iKJw threaten this country, from!|than it was at the end of twenty years 
the consoijueuces of tliat revolt against of uninterrupted hostility. is time, 
established institutions, from which the the cheapness of provisions and other 
reign of universal peace was anticipated necessaries, which has ensmxl from 
four years ago. Gur position lias been this enhancing of the value of money, 
rendered insecure by the very efleets has greatly increased the leal riches 
of our former triumphs ; we are threat- and eonse,(pient ])Owers of consumption 
ciiod with iwrijs, not so much from in all the classes wliieh depend on 
our enemies as from ourselves ; it is fixed money incomes, and their iu- 
our weakness wliieli is their strength ; creased puiadiases have, in a certain 
and we owe oiir ])rescnt critical iiosi- degree, compeusated the efiects of the 
tion infinitely more to our own blind- general fall. But the wages of labour 
ness than to tlieir foresight. Insensi- soon fell in proportion to the clinnge in 
bility to future and contingent dangers the value of money, so tliat the bene- 
has in every age been the cTiaracteristic fit, ere long, ceased to be general. The 
of tlic English people, and is the real only prosperous years, during the last 
cause why tim long wars, in which we tliirty, have been those when prices 
have been engaged for the last centur}' were high ; the most miserable, those 
and a half, have been deeply checkered Avhon they were low. The necessary 
in the outset with disaster. To tliis consecjuencc of tliis has been, that it 
is to be ascribed three-fourths of Hk* has become impossible to maintain the 
del)t wlu(‘h now opy)resses the energies national armaments on a scale at all 
and cramps the exertions of our people, proportionate to tlie national extension 
But several causes, springing from the and necessities ; and it. lias been ex- 
very magnitude of our former tri- posed, on the iirst ruyiturc, to the 
umphs, liave rendered these disposi- mo.st serious <iangers from the attacks 
tions in an especial manner powerful of artless and contemptible enemies, 
during the last thirty years ; and it is I Our Indian empire, numbering a him- 
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dred millions of mon among its subjects, 
lias been brought to the verge of ruin by 
the assault of the Sikhs, vmo had only 
six millions to feed their annics ; and 
tlie military strength of Great Britain 
has Jieon strained to the uttennost to 
withstand the hostility et the Cape of 
Good Hope of the Catfres, who never 
could bring six thousand armed men 
into the field. In proportion to the 
extension of our colonial empire, and 
the necessity of increased forces to de- 
fend it, our armaments have been re- 
duced both by sea and land. Every 
gleam of colonial peace has been inva- 
riably followed by profuse demands at 
Jiome for a reduction of the establish- 
iiicnts and a diminution of the national 
expenses, until they have been brought 
doiwn to so low a point tliat the nation, 
which, <luring the war, had a million 
of men in anus, two hundred and forty 
ships of the line bearing the royal 
flag, and a hundred in commission, 
could not now (1851) muster above 
twenty thousand men and ten ships of 
the line to guard Great Britain from 
invasion, London from capture, and 
the British Empire from destruction.* 

27 . Still more serious, because more 
irremediable, in its origin, and disas- 
trous in its effects, has been the change 
which has come over the public mind 
in the most powerful and influential 
part of the nation. This has mainly 
arisen from the very magnitude of our 
former triumphs, and the long-contin- 
ued peace to which it has given rise. 

* This was too true in DccoTiiher 1851, when 
these lines wore writleii, and none wore more 
aware of the danger than Lord John liussell 
and Lord Palmerston, tlieii at the head of her 
Majesty’s Governmoiit, But hineo that time 
by the great defon.sive arinanieuts provided 
in the militia, 80,000 strong, raised under 
Lord Derby’s administration, and the great 
additions made to the flehl-artillery by the 
ceaseless exertions vf Lord H«r<liuge, which 
18 now mised to 300 guns, tlio national de- 
fences have been materially strengthened, 
and it is to be hoped will never again be per- 
mitted to fall Into their former dilapidated 
state. Tho change then made may in the end 
prove the salvation of the empire. Tlie mili- 
tary spirit of tho nation also has greatly re- 
vived, as was evinced by the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the splemlid reviews at Chobliam in 
J une 1S53, the finest military spectacles which 
it was possible to conceive, and which spoke 
volumes as to the efficient state of the British 
army, nutwithstanding the long peace. 


The nation had gained such extraor- 
dinary successes during |lie war, and 
vanquished so formidale an opponent, 
that it had come to regard itself, not 
without a show of reason, as invinci- 
ble ; hostilities had been so long inter- 
mitted that the younger and more ac- 
tive, and therefore influential part of 
the people, had generally ein braced tho 
idea that they would never be renewed. 
Here, as elsewhere, the wish became 
the father to the thought ; the imme- 
diate interests of men detennined their 
opinions and regulated their conduct. 
The pacific interests of the empire had 
increased so immensely during the long 
peace ; so many fortunes and establish- 
ments had become tlcpendeiit on its con- 
tinuance ; exports, imports, and mnn- 
ufactures, had been so enormously aug- 
mented by the growth of our colonial 
empire, and the ]>reservation of peace 
w'ith tbii rest of the world, that all per- 
sonsHntcrested in those branches of in- 
dustry turned with a shudder from the 
very thought of its interruption. To 
this slass the Reform Bill, by giving a 
majority in the House of Comn>ons, bad 
^«yieldcd the government of the State, 
To the astonishment of every thinking 
or well-informed man in the w'orld, tho 
doctrine was openly promulgated, to 
admiring j^nd assenting audiences in 
Manchester and Glasgow, by the most 
popular orators of the day, that the 
era of war had passcih away ; that it 
W'as to be classed hereafter with the age 
of the mammoth and the mastodon ; and 
that, in contemplation of the s|)ccdy 
arrival of the much - desired Millen- 
nium, our wisdom would be to disband 
our troops, sell our ships of the line, 
aud tnist to ^lacific interests in future 
to adjust or avert tlie differeni'es of na- 
tions. A considerable part of the mem- 
bers for the boroughs — three-fifths of 
the House of Commons -- openly em- 
braced or in secret imdined to these 
ddifetriiies ; and liow clearly soever tho 
.superior infonnation of our rulers might 
detect their fallacy, the iniluence of 
their adherents w’as paramount in the 
legislature, and Government was com- 
pelled, as the price of existence, in 
part at least, to yield to their sugges- 
tions. 
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' 28. The danger of acting upon such 

Utopian ideas has been much augment- 
ed, in the cose of this country, by the 
commercial policy at the same time 
; j>ursueil by the dominant class who 
had come to entertain them. If it be 
' true, as the wisest of men have affirm- 
ed in every age, and os universal ex- 
I>crience has proved, that the real 
Isource of riches, as well as indepeu- 
i dencc, is to be found in the cultivation 
(of the soil, nud that a nation wdiich 
I has come to depend for a considerable 
Ipart of its subsistence on foreign states 
flias made the lirst step to siilmigatioii, 
[the real patriot will find ample subject 
t of regi-et and alarm in the jircseut con- 
, dition of (Ireat Britain. Not only arc 
from twelve to fifteen millions of quar- 
ters of grain, being a full moiety of the 
national consumption, now imported 
from abroad, but nearly the half of tliis 
ininiciKse importation is of wheat, the 
staple food of the people, of which a 
third comes from fbri'ign parts. Not 
only is the i)rice of this great quantity 
of grain — certainly not less than from 
fifteen to twenty-five millions sterling 
— lost to the nation, but so large a 
portion of its food has come to be de- 
rived from foreign nations, that the 
mere threat of closing their harbours 
may render it a matter of necessity for 
Circa t Britain, at some future: period, 
to submit to any terms w'hich they 
may cdioose to exact Our colonies, 
once so loyal, and so great a supjiort to 
the motlier country, have been so tho- 
roughly alienated by the commercial 
])o]icy of the last few years, which has 
deprived them of the chief advantigcs 
wliich they enjoyed from their connec- 
tion with it, that they liave become a 
burden rather than a benefit. One- : 
half of our diminutive army is absorb- | 
ed ill garrisoning tneir forts to guard 
against revolt. I vastly, the ro3’^al navy, 
once our iiride and glory, and the only 
certain safeguard either againrt the-j 
dangers of foreign invasion ortheldock- 
adc of our harbours and ruin of our com- 
merce, is fast becoming inadequate to 
the national defence ; and the commer- 
cial navy, its true nursery, is every day 
leSvS to be relied on : for the reciprocity 
system established in 1823, and the 


repeal of the Navig^Sljews\n 1849, 
have given such encouragement to for- 
eign snipping in preference to our own, 
that in a few years, if the same sys- 
tem continue, more than half of our 
whole commerce will have passed into 
the hands of foreign states, wdiich may 
any day become hostile ones.* 

29. To complete the prils of Great 
Britain, arising out of the very magni- 
tude of its former triumphs and extent 
of its empii'e, while so many causes 
were conspiring to w eaken its internal 
strength, and disqualify it for with- 
standing the assault of a formidable 
enemj', others, perhaps more pressing, 
wrere alienating foreign nations, break- 
ing up old alliances, and tending more 
and more to isolate England in the 
midst of European hostility. The tri-, 
iimph of the democratic princijile, by 
the Revolution of 1830 in France, wa» 
the cause of this ; for it at once induc- 
ed an entire change of government and 
foreign jioljtcy in England, and substi- 
tuted new revolutionaiy for the old 
conservative alliances. Great Britain 


* PHorouTioN OF Foreign and BamsH 
Tonnage in Buitisii Pokts. 


Ycari. 

Tons, British Tou*,I‘'oreipn. 

Imports, 

1820 

100 

27 

£32,000,000 

1825 

100 

45 

44,000,000 

1830 

100 

35 

40,000,000 

1«35 j 

100 

85 

40,000,000 

IMO 1 

100 

4if 

07,000,000 

18-10 1 

lOO 

40 

85,000,000 

1847 1 

100 

45 

90,000,000 

1848 1 

100 

43 

94,000,000 

1S49 ; 

100 

42 

100,000,000 

1850 1 

lUO 

51 

95,000,000 

1851 1 

100 

59 

104,000,000 


Thus, while the growth of foreign shiiiping 
fiver British has been, since the reciprocity 
system was iiitrofhiccd in 182y, fioin twenty- 
seven lu fifty -nine, the imports during tlie 
sdiiio pcTiotl Inive increased from thirty ono 
to one humlrcd. — See Edinburgh /i«in'cw,'A])ril 
lS5a, p 2115, tlie uiiiVicndly, and therefore un- 
suspected, work of a critic who adduces these 
figures t«) disprove the nssertiou in the text. 
The rapid increase of foreign tonnage, in car- 
rying on our trade, over British, appears fiorn 
tile following tabh', winch shotvs that, sinco 
1S22, when the reciprocity system began, 
our exports have doubled, our own shipping 
tripled; but the foreign shipping eiujiloyed 
in conducting our trade hns augmented nearly 

BEVENTOLD, Or tWiCG AS fast OS OUF OWR. 

Bince tlio repeal of the Navigation Laws in 
1619, nearly 2,000,000 baa been added to for- 
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no longer appeared as the champion of 
order, but as the friend of rebellion ; 
revolutionary dynasties were, by her 
influence, joined with that of France, 
established in Belgium, Spain, and Por- 
tugal ; and the policy of our Cabinet 
avowedly was to establish an alliance 
of constitutional sovereigns in Western, 
which might counterbalance the coali- 
tion of despot's in Eastern Europe. This 
system has been constantly pursued, 
and for long with ability and success, 
by our Government. Strong in the 
support of France, whether under a 
** throne surrounded by republican in- 
stitutions,*’ or those institutions them- 
selves, England became iudiflerent to 
the jealousy of the other Continental 
powers ; and in the attempt to extend 
the spread of liberal institutions, or 
the sympathy openly expressed for 
foreign rebels, irritated beyond forgive- 

cign toTiR, and onl}- less than 200,000 to our 
own . — Shipjnng Retuma^ 1851, 


FoKEION and liUTTlSH ToNNAQE IN BhITISH 
Ports. 


Voara, 

Doclarcd valu« 
or Gvpons. 

Total Tomiago out and m— 
Cloarancea and EiitHca 

British 

Foreign. 

1822 

£86,966,023 

8,202,887 

926,693 

is 2 a 

.35, .8.57,041 

8,287,8.35 

1,146,567 

1824 

38,422,404 

.3,4.54,359 

1,506,401 

1825 

88,870,945 

3,937,159 

1,805,378 

1826 

81, .536, 728 

8,688,055 

1,386,556 

1827 

37,181,3.3.5 

3,974,580 

1,619,085 

1828 

86,812,757 

4,100,754 

1.242,738 

1829 

85,842,623 

4,247,714 

1,440,553 

1881) 

.38, 271,. 597 

4,282,189 

1,517,196 

3831 

37,164,372 

4,668,053 

1,770,656 

1S82 

86,450,594 

4,415,249 

l,2ra,202 

183.8 

89,667,348 

4,428,088 

1,526 686 

18.34 

41,649,191 

4, .591, 588 

l,68o,’,32 

1833 1 

47,872,270 

4, 862,075 

l./72,200 

1S3G 

53,293,979 

5,037,050 

2,024,019 

1837 I 

42,069,245 

5, 164,. 398 

2,042,678 

1888 1 

50,061,737 

5,661,623 

2,4.34,469 

18.39 

53,2.33,580 

6,198,261 

2,729,401 

1840 

51,400,4.30 

0,490,485 

2,949,182 

1841 

51,634,623 

6,790,490 

2,628,057 

1842 

47,381,023 

6,669,995 

2,457,479 

1843 

52,279,709 

7,181,179 

2,643,883 

1844 

53,584,292 

7,500,285 

2,846,484 

1S40 

60,111,082 

8,546,090 

3,531,215 

1846 

57,786.876 

8,688,148 

8,727,438 

1847 

58,842,877 

9,712,464 

4,660,732 

1848 

52,849,416 

9,289,660 

4,017,066 

1849 

63,596,025 

9,069,638 

4,334,750 

1850 

71,367,885 

9,442,644 

5,062,620 

1851 

74,448,722 

9,820,876 

6,159,322 


— Shipping RclumSf 1851, 1852 


ness the cabinets of St Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin. While the French 
alliance continued, these powers were 
constrained to devour their indignation 
in silence : they did not venture, with 
the embers of revolt slumbering in 
their own dominions, to brave the com- 
bined hostility of France and England. 
But all alliances formed on identity 
of feeling, not interest, are ephemeral 
in their duration. A single day de- 
stroyed the whole fabric on which we 
rested for our security. Revolutionary 
violence progressively worked out its 
natoal and unavoidable result in the 
principal Continental states. A mili- 
tary despotism was, after a sanguinary 
struggle, established in Austria and 
Prussia ; the 2d December arrived in 
France, and that power in an instant 
was turned over to the ranks of those 
who may one day prove our cncmics. 
Our eflbrts to revolutionise Europe 
have ended in the establishment of mi- 
litary despotisms in all its piincipal 
states, supported by fifteen hundred 
thousand armed men ; our alliance v ith 
France, in the placing of it in the very 
front rank of wliat may at some futiu'c 
time heeonie the league of our enemies. 

30. When so many causes for serious 
apprehension exist, from the cflect of 
the chafes which arc now going on, 
or have been m operation for the last 
quarter of a century in European so- 
ciety, it is consolatoiy fo think that 
there are some influences of an o]q)o- 
site tendency, and which tend obvious- 
ly and immediately to the increase of 
human hapjiiness, or the ele va ti on of the 
general mind. In the very front rank 
of this category we iinistiilace the dis- 
covery of the gold mines of California 
and Australia, which promise, in their 
ultimate efl’ects, not only to ob\date 
many of the greatest evils under which 
society has long laboured, but to bring 
about a new balance of power in every 
state, and relieve industry from tho 
worst part of the loud which has hither- 
to oppressed it. This subject is neither 
so generally appreciated or understood 
as its paramount importance deserves ; 
hut it is every day forcing itself more 
and more on the attention of the think- 
ing part of mankind, and through them 
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it will, ere long, reach the vast and? 
■unthinking multitude. 

31. Whoever has studied'with atten- 
tion the stmeture or tendencies of so- 
ciety, either as they are portrayed in the 
annals of ancient story, or exist in the 
complicated relations of men around 
us, must have become aware, that the 
gi-eatest evils which in the latter stages 
of national progress came to afflict 
mankind, arose from the undue in- 
fluence and paramount importance of 
realised riches. That the rich in the 
lat(u* stages of national progress are 
constantly getting richer, and the poor 
loorer, is"a common observation, which 
las been re]>eated in evei^^ age, from 

the days of Solon to those of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel ; and many of the greatest 
ebanges whicli liave occurred in the 
world — in particular, the fall of the 
Roman Empire — may be distinctly 
traced to tbe long-continued oTKjration 
of this pernicious tendency. The great- 
est hencfactors of their species have 
always been regarded as tboso who de- 
visecl and carried into execution some 
nunedy for this great and growing evil ; 
but none* of them have proved lasting 
in their operation, and the freement 
renewal of fresh enactments to check 
it sufflciently proves that those W'hich 
had preceded them had proved nuga- 
t(>Ty. It is no w^oiidcr that it,,W’as .so ; 
for tlic evils complained of arose from 
the unavoidable result of a stationary 
currency, coexisting with a rapid iii- 
orease in the numbers ami transactions 
of mankind ; and these were only 
aggravated by every addition made to 
I lie energies and productive powers of 
society. 

32. To perceive how this comes about, 
■WT have only to reflect, that money, 
w^helhor in the fonn of gold, silver, or 
jiaper, is a commodity, and an article 
of commeice ; and that, like all similar 
articles, it varies in value and price 
with its plenty or cheapness in the 
market. As certainly and inevitably 
as a plentiful harvest renders grain 
cheap, and an abundant vintage ■wdne 
lo\v.])riced, does an increased supply 
of tbe currency, whether in specie or 
paper, render money cheap, as com- 

VOL. I. 


pared with the price of other com- 
modities. But as money is itself the 
standard by which the value of every- 
thing else is measured, and in which 
its price is paid, this jhange in its price 
cannot be seen in any change in itself, 
because it is the standard : it appears 
in the price of everything else against 
which it is bartered. If a fixed mea- 
sure is applied to the figure of a growing 
man, the change that takes place will 
appear, not in the dimensions of the 
measure, but of the man. Thus an 
increase in the currency, iv’hpn the num- 
bers and transactions are stationary, or 
nearly so, is immediately follow’ed by 
a rise in the money price of all other 
commodities; and a contraction of it 
is as (piickly succeeded by a fall in the 
money price of all articles of commerce, 
and the money remuneration of every 
species of industry'. The first cliange 
is favourable to the producing classes, * 
whether in land or manufactures, and 
unfavourable tO the holders of realised 
capital, or fixed annuities; the last 
aggraents tbe real wealth of tbe monied 
aim wealthy classes, and ]>roportioiially 
depresses the dealem in commodities, 
and persons engaged in industrial oc- 
cupations. Rut if an increase in the 
11 umbel 8 and industry of man coexist 
with a diminution in the circulating 
medium by which their transactions 
are carried on, the most serious evils 
aw'ait society, and the whole relations 
of its diflerent classes to each other will 
bo speedily chaimcd ; and it is in that 
state of things that the saying proves 
true, that tbe rich arc every day grow- 
ing richer, and the poor poorer. 

33. The two greatest events which 
have occurred in the history of man- 
kind have been directly brought about 
by a successive contraction and ex- 
pansion of the circulating medium of 
society. The fall of the Roman Ein- 
])ire, so long ascribed, in ignorance, to 
slavery, heathenism, and moral cornip- 
tion, was in reality brought about by 
a decline in the gold and silver mines 
of Spain and Greece, from which the 
precious metals for the circulation of 
the world were drawn, at the very time 
when the victories ol the legions, and 
B 
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the wisdom of tlie Antonines, had given 
peace and security, and, with it, an 
increase iu numbers and necessary mer- 
cantile transactions, to the Roman Em- 
pire. Tho treasure which formed the 
solo circulating medium of the Empire, 
which in the time of Aumistus had 
been Jb*380, 000, 000, had sunk, in that of 
Justinian, to no more than £80, 000, 000 
sterling. This growiivg disproportion, 
which all tho efforts of man to obviate 
its effects only tended to aggravate, 
coupled with the simultaneous impor- 
tation of gi’ain from Egypt and Libya 
at prices below what it could be raised 
at in the Italian fields, produced that 
constant decay of agriculture and rural 
l)opulation, and increase in the weight 
of debts and taxes, to which all the 
contemporary annalists ascribe the ruin 
of the Empire. And as if Providence 
had intended to reveal in tho clearest 
manner the influence of this mighty 
agent on human affairs, tho resurrec- 
tion of mankind from tho ruin which 
those causes had produced was owing 
to the directly opposite set of agencies 
being put in opfU’atioii. Columbus led 
the way in the career of renovation; 
when he spread his sails across the 
Atlantic, ho hore mankind and their 
fortunes in his bark. The mines of Mex- 
ico and Peru were opened to European 
enterprise ; the real riches of those 
regions were augmented by fabulous 
ir^vontion ; and tlie fancied El Dorado 
of tho TS'ew World attracted tho enter- 
prising and ambitious from every coun- 
try to its shores. V ast numbers of tho 
European, as well as tho Indian race, 
perished in the perilous atteiopt, but 
the ends of Nature were accoiu plashed. 
The annual supply of tho precious me- 
tals for the use of tho globe was tripled ; 
before a century had expired, the jn’ices 
of every species of produce were (quad- 
rupled. The weight of debt and taxes 
insensibly wore off under the influence 
of that prodigious increase in tlie re- 
novation of indiistry ; the relations of 
society were changed; the w^eight of 
feudalism cast off; the rights of man 
established. Among the many con- 
curring causes which conspired to bring 
about this mighty consummation, the 
most important, though hitherto the 


least observed, was the discovery of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru.* 

84. The ruinous effects which would 
inevitably have ensued from tho simul- 
taneous increase in the transactions and 
expenditure of all nations, and abstrac- 
tion of the precious metals for the use 
of the contending armies during the 
Revolutionary war, were entirely pre- 
vented, in this country, by the intro- 
duction of a paper currency in 1797, 
not convertible into gold, and there- 
fore not liable to be withdrawal, and 
yet issued in such moderate quantities 
as satisfied the wants of man without 
exceeding them. It cannot with tnith 
be aflSrmed that this admirable sy.stem 
was owring to the wisdom and foresight 
of Mr Pitt, or any other man. Like 
many other of tho gi'catest and most 
salutar)’- changes in society, it nrostj 
from absolute necessity ; it w'as the la.st 
rosourceofaState, which, after its specie 
had all been drained away by the neces- 
sities of Continental w^arfan*, had no 
other means of carrying on the contest. 
Such as it w^as, how^ever, it i)roved tho 
most important and decisive measurci 
ever adopted by this or q>prha])s any 
other country. Like o similar 8t('p 
taken by the RomaMovernment dur- 
ing the necessities of the second Ihinic 
war,t it brought England victorious 
through the contest ; and in the vast 

" See “The F.ill of Rome,” Alisov' g Esaayr, 
ill. 440, where the author has endeavoured to 
trace out in detail, aud from aiithuntie ma- 
terials, tills most momentous subject. 

t “ Netninera nisi hello eonfccto pecunlam 
all a'mrlo petitnrum esse.” — Liv lib. xxvi. c. 
19 The Author’s attention wa,«j first turned 
to tills remarkable passage, from having learn- 
ed from a valued friend who was present, that 
on one occaision iu a Whig party, when the 
late Lord Melbourne was present, that accom- 
plished Btatesnian, wdnui the coiivi'Tsation 
turned on Mr Pitt’s suspension of ea.sh pay- 
ments in 1797, quoted from memory these 
words. Dr Arnold gives the same account of 
the vital import.nnce of this measure to the 
fortunes of Rome “ The censors found tho 
trea.sury unable to supply the public neces- 
sities. Upon this, trust-monies belonging to 
widows and minors were deposited in tho 
Treasury, and whatever sums the trustees 
had to draw for were paid by bills on tho 
banking commlssloners.or triumvirs tnensarii 
It is probable that these bills were actually a 
paper currency, and that they circulated as 
money on the security of the public faith. 1 n 
the same way the government contractors 
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stimulus given to cveiy branch of in- 
dustry, it laid the foundation of those 
changes in the relations of society, and 
the ruling power in the State, which, 
in their ultimate eftects, are destined 
not only to detenniiio the future fate 
of England, but of the whole civilised 
world. 

35. That Great Britain, and every 
state largely concerned in industrial 
enterprises, Inis suffered grievous and 
long-continued distress since the peace, 
is unhappily too well known to all who 
liavo lived through that period, and 
will be abundantly proved in the course 
of this History. It is hard to say 
whether England, France, or America 
has, in their industrial classes, suffered 
the most. In this country, indeed, 
this long period of peace has been no- 
thing but a protracted one of suffering, 
interrupted only by fitliil and transient 
gleams of piosperity. In France the 
(‘onditioa of the working-classes, and 
the ceaseless exactions made from them 
by the monieil, have been so incessant, 
that they were the main cause of the 
Revolution of 1830, and have lU'oduced 
that tendency to Socialist and Commu- 
nist doctrines which has subsecpiently 
taken such deep root, and produced 
Mich disastrous couseipicnces, in that 
country. In America, so great has been, 
during the same iieriod, the distress 
produced by the alternate expansion 
and con traction of tlie currency, that 
it has exceeded anything recorded in 
history, swept four-iiftlis of the realised 
capital of the country away, and atone 
period reduced its imports from this 
country from twelve to three millions 
and a half annually. The thoughtful 
ill all countries had their attention for- 
cibly arrested by tliis long succcssi^ 
t)f disasters, so different from what had 
been anticipated dm*ing the smiling 
days of universal peace, and many and 
i^arioiis were the theories put forward 
to account for such distressing nheno- 
ijicna. The real explanation of them 
is to be found in a cause of paramount 
importance, and universal operation, 

were also paid in paper ; for the contrarf ora 
came forward in a body, promising not to 
vltjinand payment till the end of the war.” — 
Arnold's iiowe, li. 207, 208. 


though at tho time unobserved-^aiid 
that was the simultaneous contrac- 
tion of the monetary circulation of tho 
globe, from the effects of the South 
American revolution, and of the paper 
circulation of Great Britain, from the 
results of the act imposing the resump- 
tion of cosh payments on the Bank of 
England. 

36. The first of these causes, in tho 
course of a few years, reduced the an- 
nual supply of the precious metals 
from tho Mexican and South American 
mines, which, anterior to the com- 
mencement of the troubles in that 
quarter of tlie globe, had been, on an 
average, about £10,000,000 sterling, 
to considerably less than half that 
amount ; and at this reduced rate tho 
supply continued for a gieat many 
years.* The second, at the very same 
time, reduced the pajier circulation 
of the British empire, which, includ- 
ing Ireland and Scotland, had been, 
during the last years of the war, above 
^60, poo, 000 annually, to little more 
tlianlialf that amount. The effect of 
this prodigious contraction in the cir- 
culating medium of the world in gene- 
ral, and of this country in particular, 
was much eulianced by the state of 
affairs, and the circiirastances of so- 
ciety in all the princif>al countries of 
tho earth, at the time when it took 
place. Universal repose prevailed al- 
most unbroken during tlic whole pe- 
riod ; and the eiieigies of men in all 
nations, violently aroused by the ex- 
citement and passions of the contest, 
wore generally turned into tlie chan- 
nels of pacific industiy. As a neces- 
sary consequence, population increas- 
ed, and the transactions of men were 
immensely multi}die<l ; and as this 
occurred at the very time when the 
circulation by whirji they were to be 
earned on was reduced to less than a 
half of- its former amount, the ueecs- 
saiy result was a great and iiiiiv{'rsal 
reduction of prices of every branch of 
produce, whether agricultural or manu- 
factured, which, before tho lajise of 
thirty j-ears, had ev(*iywliere sunk to 
little more than half of their former 


See niJMDOLDT’s Nouvellc EspagnCt iii. 303. 
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amount,* The only sensible mitiga- viating measures. In truth, the evil 
tion of these evils was found in the had ^t beyond the reach of human 
produce of the Ural mines of Russia, remedy ; for it arose from the confirm- 
which gradually rose from £40,000 in ed ascendancy in the legislature of a 
1838, to £3,500,000 in 1846, and is class which had ^ined, and was gain- 
still increasing. But the neater part ing, immensely bjr the general suffer- 
of this treasure was locked up in the ing with which it w^as surrounded. 
Russian exchec|Uor, and such of it as It was difficult to say whether tho 
did get out and spread to foreign maudfacturing aristocracy engaged in 
States, gave only a trifling relief. For the export tmde gained most by the 
as the exports of England had doubled general reduction in tlie price of com- 
and its Imports tripled during the inodities, and, as a necessary conse- 
same period, to have averted a dearth q^uence, in tiie wages of labour ; or 
or currency, which was vi^aiited, w^ trio monied, from tne commercial ca- 
not the partial su pitying of a defici- tastroplies whicli brought interest up 
eiicy, but a mst increase beyond what to a usurious rate, and enabled them 
it had been at the bcginiiiiig of the to accumulate colossal fortunes in a 
Iieriod, commensurate to the extended few years. Everything turned to the 
wants and necessities of the rapidly- profit of capital and the depression of 
increasing commercial intercourse of industry ; and so strongly >\ere the 
men. interests magnilicd by these changes 

37. Creat Britain, as the richest intrenched in the legislature, that the 
country in the globe, and the one in cause of humanity seemed hopeless, 
which tl»e largest amount of industry Eveiy effoil of industry, every triumph 
was carried on, was tho one of course of art, every increase of population, 
in which lliis reduction of prices was tended only to augment tlie general 
most sorely felt ; and it came to Effect distress, because it enhanced the dis- 
tlic well-being of the largest portion of proportion between the decreasing cir* 
the people. It was not merely the culation and increasing numbers and 
reduc,tion of prices on an average of tranisactions of mankind ; and pro- 
years which was felt as so grievous an photic wisdom, resting on ihe past, 
evil, but this vacillation from year to and musing on the future, eould anti- 
year, with the fluctuations of a cur- cipate nothing but a decline and fall, 
rene.y since 1819 rendered mainly de- precisely similar to that of ancient 
pendent on the retention of gold. Tho Rome, for modern Europe, 
parliamentary proceedings during the 38. But Providonee is wiser than 
whole period are filled with petitions man ; and often when human cflbrt is 
complaining alternately of agricultu- inadequate to arrest the current of 
ral and Tnaniifacturing disstress, wdiich misfortune, and nothing but disaster 
were regularly referred to committeec, can be anticipated for tho future of 
and as regularly followed by no alle- ; mankind, a cause is suddenly brouglit 


* Money Circulation and Prices of Wheat during the following Years 


Y oar. 

Money rolsM lii 
South Americik 

1 YcftP 

Bank And Bankers’ 

Bi Inland 

Year. 

ATWsire Price of 
Wheat iMjr Quarter 

180.8 

£.5,0.82^000 

1812 

£43,500,000 

1812 

icri 

00 

1804 

6,0.58, (X)0 

1813 

45,680,000 

1813 

106 

6 

1805 

7,104,486 

1814 

47,501,080 

18X4 

72 

1 

1806 

6.502,142 

1815 

46,272,650 

1815 

68 8 

1S07 

5,856,161, 

1816 

42,109,620 

1816 

76 

2 

1808 

6,169,038 

1819 

40,928,428 

, 1819 

72 

3 

1809 

6,997,853 

1S20 

34,145,305 

30,727,630 

1820 

66 

10 

1819 

3,838,350 

1821 

1821 

54 

6 

1820 

,3,557,236 

1829 

28,394.437 

' 1829 

66 

3 

1821 

2,887,487 

18.30 

28,501,464 

> 1830 

64 

8 

1822 

2,560,000 

1831 

26,965,094 

; 1831 

66 

4 


—Alison’s Europe, chap, xcvl , Appendix i and Porxeb’s Progteu of the Nation, 148. 
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into operation which entirely alters 
the destinies of the species, and educes 
future and unlimited good out of pre- 
sent and cnishing evil At the close 
of the fifteenth century the working 
classes over all Europe were sunk in a 
state of dolwisement, from which ex- 
trication sceiiied hopeless, from the 
strength of the position occupied by 
the feudal aristocracy by wliich they 
were oppressed. Trovidence revealed 
the compass to mankind, the Almighty 
breathed the spirit of proplietic hei-o- 
ism into one man — Columbus spread 
his sails across the Atlantic, the mines 
of Mexico and Peni weio discovered, 
and the destinies of the world were 
changed. Less oppressed in appear- 
ance, but not less tlepreased in real- 
ity, the labouring poor were generally 
struggling with diflic.ulties in every 
])nrt of the civilised worlds after the 
termination of the great strife of the 
French Revolution ; the monied liad 
come instead of the feudal aristocracy ; 
and so strongly was the coitjmercial 
class, wliich had grown up into im- 
portance during its continuance, in- 
trenched in the citadels of power, that 
relief or emancipation from evil seemed 
alike out of the (piestion. Even the 
terrible monetary crash of 1848 failed 
in drawing general attention to the 
subject, or making the suffering classes 
aware of the source from which tlicir 
diilicultics proceeded. Financial diffi- 
culties iiulueed hy that very monetary 
pressure drove the Americans into the 
career of conquest ; repudiation of 
debts wjis succeeded hy aggiession on 
territory, m the hojie of extracting 
payment of their debts by the sale of 
foreign ]an<ls ; Texas was overrun hy 
scjuatters, (Ulifoiinia coiKiuered hy 
armies, tlie reserve treasures of nature 
opeueil up, and tlie face of the world 
was changcsl. 

39. To appreciate the immense and 
blessed influence of this event upon 
tlie happiness and jirospects of man- 
kind, wc have only to suppose that it 
had not taken place, and consider what 
would, in that event, have been the des- 
tinies of the species ? America, with 
twenty -four millions of inhabitants, 
is now doubling its numbers every 


twenty-five years ; Russia, with seventy 
millions, every seventy years ; twenty - 
five millions are every two years added 
to the inhabitants of Europe, west of 
the Vistula; and the British colonies, 
in Australia, a're rising at a rate which 
promises ere long to outstrip the far- 
famed rapidity of Transatlantic in- 
crease. Great and unprecedented as is 
this simultaneous growth of mankind 
in so many different parts of the world, 
it is yet outstripped by the increase of 
their industry and transactions. The 
enhanced activity and energ}’-, spring- 
ing from the development of the demo- 
cratic passions in w estern Europe ; the 
multiplied wants and luxuries of man, 
arising from the long i imtiiiuanco of 
peace, and growth of realised wealth ; 
the prodigious change effected by steam , 
at sea and land, in their means of coili- 
munieation, have all conspired to mul- 
tiply their transactions in a still greater 
ratio than their numbers. ' In these 
circumstances, if the circulating me- 
dium of the globe had remained sta- 
^tionary, or declining, as it was from 
181,') to 1849 from the effects of South 
American revolution and English legis- 
lation, the necessary result must have 
been that it would have become alto- 
gether inadequate to the wants of men ; 
and not only would industry have been 
everywhere cramped, but the nrice of 
produce would have universally and 
constantly fallen. Money would eveiy 
day have become inoi-e valuable-- all 
otlier articles measured in money, less 
so ; debts aiid taxes would have been 
constantly increasing in weight and 
oppression : the fate which emshed 
Rome in ancient, and has all hut 
crushed Great Britain in modem times, 
would have been that of the whole 
iamily of mankind. The extension 
and general use of a paj)er currency 
might have alleviated, f)ut it could 
not have removed, these evils ; for no 
such curreiicy, common to all man- 
kind, has ev(ir yet been found practi- 
cable ; and such is the weight of capi- 
tal, and the strength of the influences 
which, in an artificial state of sociejj^, 
it comes to exercise on the measurc^f 
government, that experience gives no 
couuteuance to the belief that any ne- 
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ccssitios of mankind, IioAvever urgen'^i:, 
would lead to tlio adoption of mea- 
sures by which its realised value might 
be lessened. 

40. All these evils have been entirely 
obviated, and the opposite set of bless- 
ings introduced, by tne opening of the 
great reserve ti’easures of nature in 
California, Now Columbia, and Aits- 
ti*alia. As- clearly as the basin of the 
Mississippi was prepared by the hand 
of nature to receive the surplus jiopu- 
hition of the Western World, were 
the gold mines of California provided 
to meet the wants of the Wcsteni, 
those of Australia of the Eastern 
Ilomispiiere. We can now contem- 
plate with complacency any given in- 
crease in mankind ; the growth of 
tlieir numbers will not lead to the 
aggravation of their sufferings. Ten 
years only have elaps(Ml since Califor- 
nian gold was discov<;red by Anglo 
Saxon enterprise, and the annual 
supply thence derived for the use of 
the world, has already come to exceed 
£25,000,000 sterling. Coupled with 
tlic iiihies of Australia and the Ural 
mountains, it will soon exceed thirty, 
perhaps reach forty millions ! Before 
half a century has elapsed, prices of 
every article of commerce will be 
tripled, entorpriso proportionally eu- 
<*ouraged, industry vivified, debts and 
taxes lessened. A fate the precise re* 
verso of that which destroyed Rome in 
ancient, and so sorely distressed Eng- 
land in modern times, is reserved for 
the great family of mankind. When 
the discovery of the ('oiiinass, of the 
art of printing, and of the New World, 
had given an extra oj‘<liriar*y impulse to 
human activity in the si^centh cen- 
tury, the silver mines of Mexico and 
Peru were opened by Providence, and 
the means of conducting industry in 
consistence with humau happiness was 
afforded to mankind. When, by the 
consequences of the French Revolu- 
tion, the discovery of steam convey- 
ance, the improvement of machinery, 
and the vast extension of European 
e||igration, a still greater impulse was 
given to the human species in the 
nineteenth century, the gold mines of 
California and Australia were brought 


into operation, and the increase in 
human numbers and jiransactioiis was 
even exceeded by the means provided 
for conducting them ! If ever the 
benevolence of the Almighty was 
clearly revealed iu human affairs, it 
was in these two decisive discoveries 
made at such jicriods ; and he who, 
on considering them, is not persuaded 
of the supeimtendence of an ever- 
watchful Providence, would not be 
convinced though one rose from the 
dead. 

41. Coexistent with this boundless 
capability of iiicreosc afforded to the 
circulating medium of the globe, are 
the vast additions which the powers 
of art have made to the resources of 
industry and the means of liuinan 
communication. It is hard to say 
whether the application of steam lias 
acted most powerfully, by the nlino.st 
miraculous multiplication it has pro- 
duced of the ])owers of mechanical in- 
vention, or the facilities it lias afforded 
to the communication of mankind witli 
each other, and the mutual interchange 
of the produce of their labour. When 
we contemplate the effect of the steam- 
engine on machinery, and the nmduct- 
ing of nearly all the branches of manu- 
fiK'turiiig industry, as it has been 
cxcmplilied in Great Britain for tlie 
last eighty years, we secou to liave 
been entering on a career to which 
imagination itself can assign no limit. 
All that is told of the wonders of 
ancient art, all that is imagined of tlie 
fabled powers of genii or mugii'ians, 
has been exceeded by the simple cx- 
jierienco of the capabilities of that 
marvellous agent. It has multiplied 
above a hundredfold the powers of in- 
dustry ; it has ])enctratod every brancli 
of art, and carried its vast capabilities 
into the most hidden recesses of me- 
chaiiicul labour. Tlie steam-engine, 
as Jeffrey has beautifully said, is so 
fine an instrument that it can raise a 
sixpence from the ground— so power- 
ful, that it con raise a seventy-four in. 
the air. It lias overturned constitu- 
tions, changed the class in which the 
ruling power was vested, saved and 
conquered nations. It outstrips the 
wonders figured by the fancy of Ariosto ; 
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it almost equals the marvels of Alad- 
din’s lamp ; it a^ms to realise all that 
the genius of Aeschylus had prophesied 
for iriankind, when Prometheus stole 
the fire from heaven. 

42. Great as are the things which 
llie steam-engine has done for man- 
kind, it may he doubted whether what 
it lias left undone are not still more 
inqiojtant to human hapjiincss and 
tlic moral purity of the species. Its 
marvels arc confined to manufacturmg 
industry ; it is incapable of application, 
on any extended scale, to the cultiva- 
iitni of the soil. It enables one man 
to <lo the work of two hundred men, 
in ]n*oviding dress or Inxuric.s for man- 
kind ; hut it has not superseded even 
tlic arm of iiifam\y or old age in fur- 
nishing them with the means of sub- 
sistence. llehold that hoy who tends 
liis flocks on the tnrf-clad mountain’s 
Itiow : he is as ignorant of art as his 
])r(Mlee(‘ssors were in the valleys of 
Arcadia ; hut will tli(! steam-engine 
('Ver cm roach on his blessed domain ^ 
Listen to tlu; song of the milkmaid, as' 
slic trials along yon mmsy mead; is 
that ghidsome note to heeomc silent in 
the ])ro<rress of civilisation ? Observe 
tlint ohlmaii who is delving the garden 
behind his cottage ; the fechlencss of 
age marks his steps, the weakness of 
time lijis all hut juiralysed his arms— 
yet art, in all its glory, will not equal 
iiis labour in the ])roduetion of food 
h)r man. Cast your eyes on that 
oicliaid, whieli is loaded with the 
choicest fruits of autumn— on that 
sunny slope, which seems to groan 
under the riclies of the vintam^ — on 
that garden, which realises all that 
th(* soul of !Milton has figured of the 
charms of Puradise--ana say, will 
these primeval and delightful sccnc.s 
ever, in the march of improvement, 
he lo.st to mankind ? The powers of 
steam, the inventions of mechanisni, 
the (livision of labour, have done 
U’ondcrs in all tlic branches of handi- 
craft and art ; hut they have left un- 
touched the marriage of industry with 
nature in the fields ; and in the last 
days of mankind, as in the first, it is 
in the garden of Eden that man is to 
hnd liis earthly paradise. | 


43. The proof of this is decisive ; it 
is to be found not less in the figures of 
the statist than in the dreams of the 
poet. The old state can always under- 
sell the youujj one in manufactures, 
hut it is as uniformly undersold by it 
in subsistence. England can produce 
cotton goods cheaper than any other 
nation, from a matenal grown on the 
hanks of the Mississippi, and it is the 
consciousness of that ability which 
makes her now advocate the doctrines 
of Free Trade ; but she is unable to 
compete with the harvests of Poland, 
the Ukraine, and America, in that of 
food, just as ancient Italy was with 
those of Libya and Egypt. At this 
moment (1862) she exports one hun- 
di*ed and twenty millions’ woith of 
manufactures; hut she im]>orts fifteen 
millions of quarters of grain, of whicli 
nearly the half are of wheat, being a 
full third of that staple food of our 
whole people. Gi*ain is never raised 
so cheap as in those places where tlm 
soil i.s rich, the people poor, and civi- 
lisation, (M)inparatively speaking, in a 
state t)f infan <iy. The reason is, that 
in the old state, being the richer of 
tlic two, money is more abundant, ilic 
■wages of labour higher, and the conse- 
quent i'ost of raising food greater than 
in the ]>oorer state, where wages are 
low because money is scarce. Machi- 
nery obviates, and more than obviates, 
this moniett inequality in the produc- 
tion of manufactures, but it lia? no in- 
lluciice in cheapening that of food. 
This is a fixed, eternal, and unchange- 
able law of nature-- the same in the 
last stages of society, and ages of the 
world, as in the first— against which 
the genius, the inventions, and the 
industiy of man are alike unable to 
stiivo. As such, it exercises a gi*eat 
and lasting influence upon the fortunes 
of the species. It was the main cause 
of the overthrow of Rome in ancient, 
as it 'will prove of the decline of 
Great Britain in modern times : it im- 
poses, a* one time, an impassable bar 
to the progress of a particular nation ; 
and prevents, at another, the undue 
multiplication of mankind in a particu- 
lar locality. It is the great means 
provided by Providence lox arresting 
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the corruption and consequent sufSr- 
ing of aged societies, and securing, 
when the appointed time arrives, the 
general dispersion of the species. 

44. To be convinced of this, and of 
the vast influence of this law of nature 
upon the destinies of mankind, we 
have only to consider what would have 
been their situation if the case had 
been otherwise — if subsistence, like 
manufactures or minerals, could be 
raised by huge factories in ])articular 
places, and fire had been capable of 
working the same prodigies in the i>ro- 
duction of food for man, as it is in 
that of cotton or iron goods. Would 
the world, in such circumstances, have 
been worth living in ? Could any hu- 
man iTOwcr have prevented the univer- 
sal corruption of the species ; could the 
progress, even, and increase of man- 
kind, have been secured, when it is re- 
collected that manufacturing districts, 
or great towns, so far from increasing, 
are never able to maintain their own 
numbers ; and that, but for a steady 
immigration from ruml localities, they 
would constantly decline in popula- 
tion ? * If the husbandmen of the 
fields, the shepherds of the mountains, 
had become daily, in the progress of 
society, more and more collected in 

* The Author Is well nware that there is 
often an apparent increase of births over 
deaths in niaiiufacturing districts and great 
towns , and during the ten ymrs iioin 1841 
to 1851, the proportion was 57 per cent in 
Uiree agrienlturnl counties, and 49 per cent in 
hiiiu nuinufacturiiig towns But this arises 
entirely from the vast luiirngnition of young 
and healthy persons, of botli sexes, fioin the 
country, whicli is constantly going forward 
into great riiauutneluring towij.s while they 
continue prosperous. To all the gi-eat Cianu 
facturiiig towns of Great Britain tlcrt immi- 
gration is never less than 20,000 or .'10,000 
annually ; to the nietropollB, four or five times 
as great This vast incremert of person.s in 
search of work, (or the most part in the prime 
of life, both adds to the number of town 
births, and diminishes the proportion to «‘X* 
isting numbers of the niuiual deaths. If the 
real urban populatiou — that is, the pcrsoiiH 
born and bred tn toion --were left t,o then- 
own powers of increase, it would ^erywlieio 
bp stationary or decline Tt is thereat inoi- 
tftlity of children under live years of age, in 
iown-hred cAtfdrert— geuerfilly about 50 pei 
cent of the entire deaths— w'hi eh is the chief 
cause of this.— See Edinburqh Review, April 
1853, p. 291, to which the Author is indebted 
for many facts suiiporting his views. 


huge manufactories, where subsistence 
was rolled out of mill%liko cotton goods 
from tlie steam-p5wer looms, or iron 
from the furnaces, what would have 
become of the human race? If, in 
the progi’css of society, the growth of 
wealth and the extension of mechani- 
cal invention, one man became capable 
in these immense food-mills of produc- 
ing subsistence for two hundred men, 
what could stand in infant states 
against such competition W’ith tho 
more advanced ones? And would not 
the inevitable result have been, that 
the human species, instead of follow- 
ing out the precept of the Almighty, 
extending over the earth and subduing 
it, would have been all collected to- 
gether round a few eaily-pcopled dis- 
tricts, where manners were corrupted, 
happiness blighted, and the muUi[)li- 
eation of the i-acc lendered impossible ? 

45. The influence which this law of 
nature exercises upon the fiite of par- 
ticular nations is great and decisive. 
Jt has for ever leiidejed impossible 
that pressure of population upon tho 
limits of suhsistence, which, in tho 
beginning of tlie present century, was 
so much the oliject of dread aniong 
political economists. M'hcn a coun- 
try becomes ricli and densely peo- 
pled, a considerable part of its inha- 
liitaiits invariJibly take to manufac- 
turing pursuits ; and when this is the 
case, not only is the iiiciease of that 
section of the commimity from its ow n 
resources immeiliately arrested, but tho 
passions and desires \^hieh aiise in tho 
urban population and manufacturing 
divStricts lead to the stojipage of all in- 
('rease in the agi'i cultural. The cry 
for cheap brfsaii is heard ; and as it eaii 
never he raised as cheap in tho old 
state as the youn^ one, tlie consc- 
cpieiico is, that free inqiortation is first 
called for, and at last admitted. Tho 
moment this takes ])lace to any great 
extent, the limits of national piogi'css 
have been reached ; })o])iilatiou fiist 
is retarded, then becomes stationary, 
because the labour of the fields, its 
true nursery, is transferred to foreign 
slates ; emigration from the country to 
the town or distant lands in quest of 
employment increases, till it miposes 
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an absoluto bar to the growth of the “is Powder.’* Ko one has yet ventured 
people. How clearly is the oi)cration to say it is either wisdom or virtue, 
of this law of nature exemplified in the Bulwer was nearer the truth when ho 
recent history of Great Britain, w'here said it is a trmt which may be used or 
the nation has been convulsed with the abused. In tlxis respect a capital mis- 
fierce demand for free trade in corn, take has been committed, both by the 
first raised in the manufacturing towns ; speculative and active part of mankind 
and, as a consequence of its concession, of late 3 '^cars; and, what is very re - 
it now finds fifteen millions of quarters markable, by the relipous teacliers, 
of foreign grain annually im]ioi’ted, vrhose principles should have led them 
above a hundred thousand cultivators most to distrust the efficacy of iiitel- 
annually exported, and the chief mar- lectiial cultivation in arresting the cor- 
ket for its manufactures in the inhabit- ruptioii of the species. They forgot 
ants of its own fields daily deelining. that it was eating of the fruit of the 
40. But if this law of nature, acting tree of knowledge which expelled our 
as it docs upon the selfish disi)ositions first parents from Paradise — that the 
and grasping propensities of mankind, precept of our Saviour was to preach 
has thus affixed an everlasting bar to the gospel to all nations, not to edu- 
thc progivss of particular nations, it cate all nations ; that its propagation 
is attendc'd with very difTcrent results was intrusted to ignorant fishermen, 
upon the gon oral fortunes of the species, not the sages of Eg^^pt, Greece, or India. 
If the first leads to melancholy, the Expericnite has now abundantly veri- 
last inspires the most consolatory re- fied the melancholy tnith so often en- 
fleetions. It is constantly to be rccol- forced in Scripture, so constantly for- 
lectcd that the designs of Providence gotten by mankind, that intellectual 
are not limited to the growth of any cultivation has no effect in arresting 
particular ]K‘Oi)le, but embrace the tlie sources of evil in the human heart ; 
genc-ral extension and dispersion of the that it alters the direction of crime, 
sp(Md(*s. To people the earth and sub- but docs not dimmish its amount, 
due it is the lirst duty, as it was the The poet has said — 
first command to mankind, in the last “ Didioisse fideliter nrtes, 

ages of the world as i n tlie first. When, Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros ; ” 
from the causes which have been men- and that is undoubtedly tnie. But 
tioiied, the progress of a jiarlitailar observe, he has not said, “nec sinit 
state is arrested by the indulgence of esseww/^os.” Education and civilisa- 
tlie selfish passions of its own peojdc, tion, gtauTrtlly diffused, have apower- 
tlie sinews of its strength, the seeds of ful effect in softening the savage paa- 
its greatness, [are not lost ; they arc only sions of the human breast, and oheck- 
transfeired to distant realms, where ing the crimes of violence which ori- 
a wider field is i)rej)ared for their giiiate in their indulgence ; but they 
reception, and the means of safe and tend rather to increase tha% diminish 
unbounded multi})! ication are afforded, those of fmud and gain, because thej" 
Soi netiiiics this gi’eat migration of man- add strength do the desires, by multi- 
kind takes place from tiie lust of for- plying the })leasures which can be at- 
eign conquest, sometimes from theim- tainea only by the nccpiisition of pi«j- 
paticuce of internal passion. In one })crty. Then is indeed experienced llio 
ago it a})pears in the fierce tempest of truth of the saying of the wdse man, 
Scythian (‘onquest ; in another, in the that “the love of money is the root of 
ceaseless inroad of pacific iiiimigratioii ; all evil;” In the whole of the JShnv 
at one time it implants the Gothic Testament there is not to be found one 
swarm in the destined fields of Euro- word in :^vour of learning as a imri- 
}>t'an enterju'iso ; at another, spreads the fier of morals, or a passport to heaven, 
Anglo-Saxon race over the boundless though there is much on self-denial 
regions of Transatlantic or Australian and love of our neighbour as likely to 
freedom. open its gates. In tlie beatitudes in 

47. “Knowledge,” it is often said, the Sermon on the Mount, the learned 
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are not included among the blessed : it 
is the pui’e in heart, not the instructed, 
that sliall see God.^ 

48^ This is a melancholy truth : so 
melancholy, indeed, that it is far from 
being generally acknowledged, even by 
the bost.infonned persona ; and it is so 
mortifying to the pride of human in- 
tellect that it is probably the last one 
which will be generally admitted by 
mankind. I^evertheless, there is none 
which is supported by a more wide- 
spreud and unvarying mass of proofs, or 
whieJx, when rightly considered, might 
nmre naturally be anticipated from the 
structure of the human mind. The 
utmost efforts liavc, for a quarter of a 
century, been made in various coun- 
tries to extend the blessings of educa- 
tion to the labouring classes ; but not 
Only has no diminution in consequence 
been perce]>tible in the amount of crime 
and the turbulcnoo of mankind, but 
the effect has been just the reverse; they 
have both signally^ and alarmingly in- 
creased. Education has been made a 
matter of state policy in Prussia, and 
every child is, by the coiii])ulsion of 
govern incut, sent to school ; but so far 
has this universal spread of instruction 
been from eradicating the seeds oi* evil, 
that serious crime is fotiHecn times as 
>re valent, in proportion to the popu- 
atiou in Prussia, as it is in Fiuiice, 
Avhere about two -thirds of the whole 
* So far,” says Buhver, " from considering 
tiiat wo all tluit is needful to accoin])Iish 
ourselves as men when w-e cultivate only the 
intellect, we should remoiuhor that we thereby 
continually increaso the range of our desires, 
and therefore of our temptations We sliould 
endeavour, therefore, simultaneously to rail- 
tivate botlftUo.se affeetions of the heart which 
prove the i^^norant to be God's children no less 
than tlie wise, and those moral qualities whicli 
liave made men great u-ad good when read- 
ing and writing were scarcely known — ^viz., 
patience and fortitude under poverty aud 
distress; humility and beiieflceiice amidst 
grandeur and wealth; Justice, tlie father of 
all the more solid virtues, softened by Charity, 
their loving mother. Thus accompanied, 
kiKiwledgc becomes indeed tlo> mogniticent 
crown onuimauity ; not the imperious dcsx>ot, 
but the checked and tempered sovereign of 
the soul,” This is time wisdom, which comes 
with peculiar grace from one whose imagi- 
native writings constitute one of the great 
attractions of Knglisli Jlterature.— Bulwbr, 
Jl/y Hovdy i. 363, 864 ,* —the most varied in 
character, and profound in thought, of all this 
gifted author’s produutionB. 


inhabitants can neither readnor write.* 
In France itself, it has been ascei-tained, 
from the returns collected in the -S’to- 
tistiqm Morale de laVrawe, of commit- 
ments for crimes tried at the assizes, 
and the number of childi’en at school, 
that the amount of crime in all the 
eighty -three Departments is, without 
one single exception, in ju’oportion to 
the amount of instruction K^ceived; 
and accordingly, in the very curious 
and interesting tables constructed by 
M. Guerry, the lightest Dcjmrtmcnts 
in the map showing the amount of 
education arc the darke.st in that show- 
ing the amount of crime. + By for the 
greater proportion of the abamloncd 
women in Paris come from the districts 
to the north of tlie Loire, the most 
highly -educated in France. In Scot- 
land, the educated criminals an* to the 
unodueated as 4 4 to 1 ; in England, 
as 2 to 1 nearly ; in Inland tliey arc 
about equal but of 10,301 inmates 
in our piincipal penitentiaries, 6572 
have received instruction in the Sab- 
bath schools, § or other places of reli- 
gious instniction. In America, the 
educated cnininals are in most of the 
States of the Union three times the un- 
educated, and some double only ; in all, 

* Pkopoution or Crime in Krance and 
rHlJSSiA IN 1S26. 

Frusia^ France 

“he".Z!.r ^ 

On the wh'»H), 1 in .6S7 , 1 in 7 

— Malte-Brun, v 277. Vide infra, 
xxvii. § 10, where the entire pa-ssage is quoted 
froni the great geographer aud statistician. 

t See Statisti^e Morale dr, la France, par 
M. Guerry, Pans, 1834 — a most inteiestiiig 
work, the results of wliieli are wfdl abridged 
in Btilwer’s France, vol, i. p. 173-178. 
i 1841— 

England. ScotlaiuL Ireland. 

Uneducated, e 2*20 8 735 

Educated, 18.111 2 834 7.162 

Criminal Offenders in Scotland in 1852 

Total NflltWer Read, or Read Superior 

number lead read and and educa 

of nor write im- write tion 

ofit'ndrnL writa perfectly, well. 

Males, 2949 576 1660 602 76 

Females, 1073 812 664 88 4 

—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, and Par- 
Ikmentary Tables, 1841. 

§ Blackwood's Magazine, No. CCCCL., April 
1S5S. 
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greatly superior in number.* ^ These 
facts, to all prsons capable of yielding 
assent to evidence in opposition to pre- 
judice, completely settle the question ; 
but the conclusion to which they lead 
is so adverse to general opinion, that 
probably more tnan one generation 
must descend to t^eir graves before 
they are generally admitted. 

49. And yet, although the pride of 
intt'llect is so reluctant to admit this 
all-important tmth, there is none 
which in reality is so entirely eonform- 
al)lo to the known dis])ositions of the 
human mind, or which is so frequently 
and loudly announced in Scripture. 
'Jdiat the heart is “ deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,” we 
kiKW from the very highest authority ; 
nml ]»robably there is no man whose 
experience of himself, as M’oll as others, 
will not confirm the tmth of the say- 
ing. Bat education has no tendency 
to weaken the iniliieiice of these secret 
tempters which every one fimls in his 
own bosom ; on the oontrnry, it has 
often a ti-iidency to increase their power, 
by inllaniing the imagination with pic- 
tures of enjoyment, wlii(di is not to be 
attained, at least in any short -hand 
method, but by crime or injustice. 
Education is the puberty of nations; 
it cfuiics on unavoidably at a ceilain 
age, ami renders them more '\igoVous, 
active, and powerful ; but at the same 
time more impassioned, anient, and 
licentious. Discontent with our pre- 
sent lot is too often the result of liighly 
wrought, and often exaggerated, pic- 
tures of the lot of others ; thence the 
experienced and increasing dilficulty of 
maintaining government, restraining 
turbulence, and preserving property 
fi-om spoliation in the states and cities 
vrhere instruction ip most generally 
diffused. The common idea, that edu- 
cation, by rpdering the ideasures of 
intellect accessible to the multitude, 
will provide an antidote and counter- 
poise to the seductions of sense, though 
plausible, is^ntirely fallacious. The 
powers of intellect — the capacity of 
feeling its enjoyments — are given to a 
small fraction only of the human race : 

^ Buckingham’s TravtlU, vol. L pp. 472, 


the vast majority of men in every rank 
are, and ever will he, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Physical excitement, 
animal pleasure, the chirst for gain to 
be able to enjoy them, constitute the 
active principles of nine -tenths of 
mankind, in ages and ranks of life. 
Increase their material well-being, 
multiply their means of obtaining these 
enjoyments, render them so far as pos- 
sible easy and comfortable in their cir- 
cumstanecs, and you make a mighty 
step in adding to the sum of human 
felicity, because you ojien avenues to it 
from which none are excluded. Aug- 
ment to any conceivable extent their 
means of instruction ; establish schools 
in every street, libraries in every vil- 
lage, and you do inffnite things, iiuh'ed, 
for the thinking few, but little for tlic 
imthinking many. The inference to be 
drawn from this is, not that education 
should be discouraged — it is just the 
reverse. It is that it .should he legarded 
in its trao light, as a vast a<ldition to 
huHiun ]Kiwei, but no safeguard, taken 
by itself, against human wickedne.ss: 
oil the con ti ary, a great inert^ase both 
to the desires which prompt to mis- 
deeds, and the powers by which they 
are to ho carried into eflcct. Wh|i]" 
that safeguard is to he found, we know 
from a higher source than either human 
wisdom or human exi>erience ; and %t}hy 
it is nece.ssHiy, we know from the same 
source : “ The carnal man is at enmity 
with God.”’’ 

60. But this veiy circumstance oi 

* The great proportion of criminals in all 
cniliseil eoimtiies, who belorm to the odu- 
<'iited class, is no doubt mainly brought out 
by the number— genemlly fully a hjilf— wdio 
are “ imperfectly educated.” Hut that is the 
great difficulty of the Education Question 
Can it ever be otherwise ? Are not the childTeu 
of the(|j|)oor in general compelled to abandon 
education the. luoinent they leave school, and 
often before it, fmiu the necessity of daily 
labour? They can all got enough of education 
to enable them to read demoralising puMica- 
tions, but not enovgh to give them a taste for 
a bettcT stylo of literature. Many, doubtless, 
do acquire such a taste; butwitli the nityority 
it is not to bo expected. If any one could 
give the poor the means of giving their chil- 
dren a euperior education, he doubtless would 
achieve a mighty step in social unimivement; 
but it is not by merely establi.shing schools 
that this is to be done. The proportions 
which tliQ several classes of criminals bear to 
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the extreme narrowness of the circle 
to which literary pleasures can by pos- 
sibility be extended, and of the limited 
sphere over which its direct enjoyments 
spread, only renders the greater and 
the more enduring the sway of intelli- 
gence and intellect over ipankind, and 
the permanent direction of human des- 
tinies by the pow'er of thought. How- 
ever much men, in troubled times, may 
aspii’e to self-government — however 
long and fiercely they may contend for 
it — there is nothing more certain than 
that they can never enjoy it, not even 
for an hour. They are (lis(pialificd for 
it by the decided inferiority of the ge- 
neral mind. The first ami most urgent 
necessity of mankind is to be governed. 
Man can exist for days together with- 
out food, for months without slielter ; 
but not for an hour without a govern- 
ment. The first act of successful in- 
surrection, as of victorious mutiny, 
invariably is to appoint a new set of 
rulers, who shall discharge the duties, 
and wiio never fail to render more 
stringent the powers, of the old ones. 
Mankind does not by revolution escape 
from the government of a few ; it only 
changes its governors. Monarchy was 
as really established in France? under 
Rl51»espierre, Napoleon, Louis Philippe, 
and Louis Napoleon, as ever it was 
under Louis XIV. ; the only difference 
was in the jjcrson or party who wielded 
the sovereign powers. The English 
soon discovered wdicther the executive 
wtis less stringent or costly under the 
Long Parliament, ('roinwell, or Wil- 
liam III., til an it had been under the 
priuccs of the Stuart line. Rousseau [ 
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has affirmed that the origin of govern- 
ment is to be looked for in the social 
contract ; other political dreamers have 
sought it in tbe ruthless power of pri- 
meval conquests ; but its real source is 
to be found in a* cause of more general 
and lasting operation than either: it 
consists in the experienced inability of 
^tuinkind to govern themselves. 

51. It is this circumstance wdiich 
has so immensely extended the influ- 
ence of mind, and augmented in so 
fearful a degi’ce the responsibility of 
those who direct its powers. The 
thinking few ^vern the unthinking 
many; and they arc themselves di- 
rected Iw the still smaller number to 
whom Providence has unlocked the 
fountains of orimnal thought. If w'c 
would discover the real nilers of man- 
kind in civilised states, and in this 
age, we must look for them, not in the 
cabinets of luinees, but in tbc closets 
of the wise. There is only this differ- 
ence between them, that the sway ol 
the latter does not rise till long after 
he has been mouldering in liis grave. 
It does not commence till the third or 
fourth generation. That time is re- 
quired for thought U) descend from the 
junnacles where its light first strikes, 
to the inferior regions, where it must 
spread before it is canned into effeei. 
But though slow, the elfeet is not the 
less c.ertain. Who brought about the 
French Revolution, and all the count- 
less changes and convulsions to whi(‘h 
it has given rise? It was neitluT Ca- 
lonne nor Brionne, Neekcr nor Mira- 
heau ; they only moved with the stream 
when put in motion: it was Voltaire 
and Rousseau that opened the original 
fountains ; it is genius alone that can 
unlock the oivern of the winds. Who 
was the real author of Free Trade, and 
of a change of policy, the efl’eets of 
which are ineahailable upon the Brit- * 
ish empire? It was neitner Sir Robert 
Peel nor Mr Huskisson ; it was not 
Cobden nor Bright : it is Adam Smith 
and Quesuay wlio stand fcjrth as the 
authors of tliis mightf innovation. 
All that the subsequent statesmen did 
was to elaborate and carry into execu- 
tion what they had aimounced and re- 
commended. Even the reaction against 
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innovation, and the frequent return, genius of Milton was devoted to de- 
aftcr an experience of tne storms of fending the measures of the regicide 
revolution, to the stillness of despot- and Long Parliament ; or of France, 
ism or the sternness of military power, when the sonorous peiiods of Fontanes 
is owing to the powers of thought. It celebrated, in graccM flattery, the des- 
is they which enforce the lessons of potism of Napoleon, 
experience, because they point out to 53. The communication of thought 
wiat cause prior suffering had been over the whole world, and the conse- 
owing. What a veil dropped from be- quent interchange of ideas and feelings 
fore tlic British eyes when the 1cm between nations, nave become infinitely 
Badlike appeared ! And even the more rapid since the powers of steam 
arms of the Allies were less efficacious w’ere a])plied to the means of convey- 
thiiii tile genius of Chateaubriand in ance by sea and land. That marvel- 
jiroi'uring the restoration of the Bour- lous discovery, which has Quadrupled 
tons. the powers of industry and nalved the 

52. It is generally supposed that the distance of empires, has been greatly 
)>ow^crs of thought, if allowed free ex- enlianced by the still more wondetful 
])i ession, are the best guarantee against powers of the electric teh^graph, wliich 
the encroachments of despotism, and wilUsoou, to all appearance, render ail 
tiiat the loss of fieedom is never to be the civilised world one great commun- 
appi ehended as long as tlie liberty of ity, over w'hich the communication of 
the press is preserved. But though intelligence and tJumght will be as 
that IS often, it is by no means always rapid as over the streets of a single 
true; on the contnajy, the selfish mea- capital. With what important effects 
sures of class government, and the de- these great discoveries will be hereafter 
stiaiction of free privileges by military atttai(led, may be judged of by the 
jjower, are never so effectually secured rapidity with wdiieh the electric shock, 
as by the support of a corrupted or communicated from Paris, spread over 
hireling press. Beyond all question, Europe in 1848. . Great consequences 
the rude desj>otisin of (’romwell in must inevitably result from this pro- 
England, the nicely-constructed chains digiously enhanced rapidity of com- 
of inqicrial jMiwer in the hands of Na- munication; but it is hard to sky 
jioleon ill France, never could have ex- whether the consequences will be for 
isted but for the cordial and interested good or for evil, vigour of thought, 
sup))ort of an impassioned press in both .spread of ideas, interchange of know- 
countries. Tlie utter ruin of tlie West ledge, have been iirnmuiscly enhanced ; 
I lulia colonies — ^the deep and long-con- but is it quite certain tliat tliese powem 
tiiiucd de])ression of agricultural in- will bo exclusively applied to good 
(lustry in Great Britain and Ireland, ends? Are the powers of evil not ca- 
in consequence of the Free-tnuie sys- pableof taking advantage of thenleans 
tem — the general and oft-recurring dis- of enhanced raj)idity of communica- 
tress of the whole class of producei-8 in tion thus put into their hands? Is 
both countries from the monetary laws not the spread of evil, and falseliood, 
— never could have been effected, if and exaggeration, in the first instance 
tliese measures had not been advocated at least, more rapid and ceijain than 
by able and indefatigable journals in that (Sf reason and tmth, juM in pro- 
tlie interest of the moneyed class and portion as works of imagination are 
tlic consumers. Those who lay the more eagerly souf^ht after than tlioso 
flattering unction to their souls that which depict reality ? And is not the 
genius is the eternal enemy of oppres- unexampled rapidity with w'hich Fu- 
sion, and that liberty is safe if its ex- rope took fire in 3848, a decisive pmof 
pression is secured, would do well to that the increased rapidity in the corn- 
look at the condition of Rome, when munication of thouglit among nations 
every successive emperor was lauded tends to convert society into a huge 
in the eloquent strains of servile pane- powder-magazine, liable to blow up on. 
gyrists ; of England, when Uie mighty the first spark falling into it? 
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64. That there is much truth in these I and the extrication of its remedies, in 


apprehensions, it is in vain to deny; 
but, happily for mankind, the remedy 
is as swift as the disease. “ Experi- 
ence,” says Dr Johnson, *‘is the great 
test of truth, and is perpetually con- 
tradicting the theories of men.” Suf- 
fering, we may add, is the great, and 
perhaps th© only effectual monitor of 
nations. In vain do men seek to elude 
its admonitions, to forget its lessons ; 
it comes with unerring certainty when 
the paths of evil have been trod ; and 
Tiot now, as of old, on the third and 
lourth generation, but upon the very 
generation which has committed the 
forfeit. So swift has become the com- 
munication of thought, that changes 
produce their inevitable results ^ith 
unheard-of rapidity ; and the old cycle 
of excitement, folly, crime, and pun- 
ishment, is run out in a few years. 
Decisive proof of this has been afioi’ded 
within the memory of many of the pre- 
sent generation ; if the records of the 
past are referred to, the illustrations 
of it are innumerable. Eighty years 
elapsed, in ancient Rome, from the 
time when democratic ambition was 
iirst excited by the proposals of Tibe- 
rius Gra^’(ihns, till the ixiriod when the 
wounds of the Republic w'ere stanched, 
and its peace restored, by the despot- 
ism of Augustus Cwsar; eleven years 
passed away, in modern times, before 
the passions of France, in 1789, were 
stifled by the sword of Napoleon ; ten 
years marked the interval between the 
commencement of the troubles in Eng- 
land, and the confirmed milita^ gov- 
ernment of Cromwiill. But in Aance, 
in recent times, before four years had 
elapsed, the dreams of “ Libert^, Egal- 
it6, Fraternity” were suiierseded by the 
general demand for a strong govern- 
ment, and the cstablislmieiit of the 
Hide but effective military despotism 
of Louis Napoleon; and before the 
cry for Italian nationality, German un- 
ity, and Hungarian iiulepcndeiice had 
ceased to resound on the banks of the 
Kliine, the Po, and the Danube, the 
ominous sounds were hushed by the 
force of arms on the Hungarian plains. 

65. The reason of this su{>erior rapid- 
ity, both in the transmission of danger 


modern times, is very apparent. The 
laws of nature, in all ages and under 
all circumstances, are adverse to crime, 
iniquity, and injustice ; they are cal- 
culated to foster only justice, industry, 
charity. But there is now no sj^ecial 
interposition of Divine power to en- 
force the laws of the Divine adminis- 
tration ; the agents in this mighty as- 
tern of wisdom, folly, crime, retribu- 
tion, and punishment, are men them- 
selves. The extension of the power of 
reading, the enhanced rapidity in the 
communication of thought, bring the 
lessons of experience more swiftly home 
to mankind ; they cause both the seeils 
of evil, and the principles of good, to 
bring earlier forth their appropriate 
fruits. Such is the rapidity with which 
ideas are now communicated, that it 
resembles rather an electric shock than 
any of the ordinary means by whi(*h 
thought was formerly diffused ; and as 
opinion is directed by experience and 
suffering, not less than by passion and 
desire, the eradication or limitation of 
evil has become as rapid as its exten- 
sion. 

66. The wish of all civilised nations 
during the last half-century has been 
for representative in.Htitutions ; every 
attempted convulsion has had this 
object — every successful revolution has 
immediately been followed by its ac- 
complishment. The examples of Eng- 
land and America, where they liavc 
been found to have been attended by 
rapid increase of wealth and popula- 
tion, a vast development of intellee- 
tual power, and a pro[»ortioiial exten- 
sion of j3olitical influence, liave been 
deemetl decisive ; and other nations 
considered themselves secure of the 
same advantages, if they obtained the 
same fonri of government. At differ- 
ent period.s— in 1820, 1880, 1834, and 
1848 — their efforts proved successful, 
their desires were accomplished. Pied- 
mont, Naples, Spain, Portugal, Belgi- 
um, France, Austriii, Prussia, have suc- 
cessively obtained this much - coveted 
blessing ; and the sequel of this history 
will show whether it has immediate- 
ly, or genemlly, been followed by the 
advantages which w'ero anticipated. 
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Ceitain it is, that at this moment 
(F^uaiy 1862) representative institu- 
tions are, with a few trifling exceptions, 
virtually extinguished on the Conti- 
nent, and the despotic power of sove- 
reigns re -established and supi^rted 
by 1,500,000 anned men. lii South 
America, where royalty has been every- 
where abolished, and republics estab- 
lished ill its stead, the consequences 
liave been so dreadful that population 
has generally declined a thii*(l, in some 
])lacc3 a half, during the last thirty 
years ; and a series of revolutions have 
succeeded each other, so rapid and des- 
tnictive that histoiy, in despair, has 
ceased to atteniiit to record their thread. 
And in North America, the garden of 
nature, where men were surrounded by 
every blessing, physical, moral, and 
l)olitical, whidi they can enjoy, a civil 
war has broken out, of unheard-of mag- 
nitude and atrocity, and the people who 
had no external enemy to contend witli, 
have begun to lacerate each other with 
a fury unparalleled since the siege of 
Troy. 

57. These disastrous results, so dif- 
ferent from what were anticipated from 
the S])read of institutions under which 
England and America have risen to 
sucJi an unexampled pitch of prospe- 
rity and glory, have diffused a very 
general doubt among thoughtful men, 
whether the whole representative sys- 
tem is not a delusion, and whether its 
general establisliment would not be one 
of tlie greatest curses whieli could be 
inflicted on mankind. They have 
been weighed in the balance, it is said, 
and found wanting. Men do not 
everywhere eoncur in abolishing insti- 
tutions which are really beneficial in 
their tendency, or in recurring to those 
which are pernieious. The example 
of Spain and Portugal, reduced to 
l)olitical nullity by the action of reiwc- 
sentative institutions ; of Piedmont, 
driven into unjust and niinous aggres- 
sion by the same cause ; of France, after 
sixty years' experience of their effects, 
cutlmsiastically and generally calling 
for tlicir abolition; of the splendid 
regions of South America, rendered 
desolate by the contests they have 
produced; of the United States of 


North Americ^i, convulsed by a civil 
WOT costly and cruel beyond all for- 
mer precedent— are sufficient to de- 
monstrate to what they lead in states 
not fitted for their reception, and tho 
wisdom of the effort so generally mado 
in continental Europe by military 
power to counteract their tendency. 
It is in vain to say that this reaction 
has been owing to the interposition of 
an anne'd force, which has stifled the 
expression of the public voice, and 
arrested the march of human improve- 
ment. Armed men arc but the exe- 
cutors of the national will ; in all ages, 
but more especially in civilised and 
enlightened, they do not control, but 
express it. The stifling of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, in France, was accom- 
plished in the first instance by tbo 
soldiers, and by as rude an exercise of 
power as the diswrsion of the Council * 
of Five Hundred by the bayonets of 
Napoleon ; but tho deed was approved 
by seven millions and a half of French- 
men ; and the forces of the Czar never 
cofild have re-established despotic pow- 
er in Austria, if the brief experience of 
revolutionary anarchy had not made it 
generally felt that it was preferable to 
the storms of faction. 

68. In truth, the present effects of 
representative goveniincnts in the two 
countries where they have been longest 
established, and been most successful, 
may well suggest a serious doubt whe- 
ther, in tlicir pure and unmixed form, 
they do not induce more evil than they 
remove. We must nut confound with 
such governments the mlo of a pa- 
trician senate watched by a plebeian 
democracy, as in ancient Rome ; or of 
an aristocracy of land and commercial 
wealth controlled by an energetic com- 
monalty, such as obtained under tho 
old constitution of Great Britain, when 
all classes were adequately represented, 
and the House of Cominons was equally 
the guardian of colonial industry and 
Britisli manufactures, of English land 
and native shi])piiig, of territorial in- 
fluence and urban ambition. Proba- 
bly no candid inquirer into human 
affairs will ever hesitate in the opinion 
that, during the period, probably brief, 
when such a system of government eu- 
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durcB, it affords the best guarantee for 
social felicity and national process 
that human wisdom has ever devised. 
But though that is the representative 
system, as it grew up in most of the 
states of modem Europe, and os it has 
produced the wonders of British great- 
ness, it is not the representative system 
as it is now understood by tlie popular 
party all over the world. That system 
consists in the representation of mere 
numbers; in the vesting supronie pow- 
er in the delegates of a simple majority 
ot‘ the whole jwpulation. Tlio near 
approach made to such a system by the 
Reform Bill of Great Britain, gives, in 
its practical result, no countenance to 
the idea that such a system of govern- 
ment affords the best guarantee either 
for national security or social progress ; 
on the contrary, it leads to the conclu- 
sion that its probable result is the sel- 
fishness and injustice of cla.ss govern- 
ment. Somo one interest gets the 
majority, and it instantly makes use 
of the power it has acquired to gain a 
profit to itself at the expense of every 
other class. Corporations, it is well 
known, have no consciences, for which 
proverbial fact an English Lord-Chan- 
cellor has assigned a vt:ry sufficient 
reason ;* and the experience of the last 
twenty years of English legislation, af- 
fords too clear evidence that an interest 
vested with political jjovver is not like- 
ly to he behind its neighbours in selfish 
aggrandisement. Certain it is, that 
the ruin of industry and destruction 
of property effected in Great Britain, 
since the manufacturing school obtain- 
ed the ascendancy in Parliament, much 1 
exceeds anything recorded in the his- 
tory of j)acifi(’ legislation, or that could 
have b(ieii effected by the most violent 
exertions of despotic power : and the 
melancholy fact stands proved by tlic 
records of the Census, that the popula- 
tion of the empire, w^hich had aavanced 
without intermission during five cen- 

* In ft case pleaded before Lord Thurlow, 
on the Woolsack, one of the counsel, who 
was stating the case against an incor|K)ration, 
said that his client’s opponents had no con- 
science. •* Conscience ! " said Thurlow ; did 
you ever expect a corporation to have a con- 
science, when it has no soul to be damned, 
and no body to be kicked?" 
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turies, for the first time declined ^r- 
iug the first five years of Free-tiMe 
legislation.* 

59. America, where republican in- 
stitutions and universal suffrage have 
from the foundation of the state been 
established, affords an equally decisive 
proof of the tendency of such institu- 
tions to produce class government and 
unjust extcnial measures. Tlie prin- 
cipal States of the Union have, by com- 
mon consent, repudiated their State 
debts as soon as the storms of adver- 
sity blew ; and tliey have, in some in- 
stances, resumed the payment of their 
interest only when the sale of limcls 
they had WTested from the Indians 
afforded them the means of doing so, 
without recurring to the droadeil hor- 
rors of direct taxation. The measures 
of Congress have been so generally di- 
rected by self-interest that tliey have, 
in more than one instance, brought 
the confederacy to the verge of di.sso- 
lution ; and the threatened sojiaratioii 
of South (’arolina ^^as only ])re vented 
from breaking it uj) by the quiet '’oii- 
ccssion of the central Icgislatiu'e. Sub- 
sequently, the selfish career of unbri- 
dled democracy lias been still more 
** Population of Great Drituiu and Irelnnd in 
1841, . . . . 2G,8Jjl,l05 

Increase to 1848, one -half of 
teu inecediiig years, . . 1,210, .*133 


Total population in 1840, 28,011,443 
Actual population by census 
of 1851, ..... 27,425,315 


Decrease in five years, . 000,123 

— Cenra*, 1851 

This 18 not the place to give the statistics 
on which the above statement ns to the im- 
mense destniotion ol property in Great Bri- 
tfliu during the last thirty years is founded. 
Ample proof of It will apjicnr in the sequel 
of this work. Suffice it to say, that the losses 
occasiouei! by the monetary crises of 1825, 
1839, and 1847 are most moderately estimated 
at £100,000,000 each; the deipreciation of 
West India property by the Act of 1834 and 
Free Trade at a like sum ; and the deprecia- 
tion of British agricultural pi*odin‘(‘ since 
1840 at least £40,000,000 a-yeiir. This, from 
1847 to 1852, would amount to no less than 
£200,000,000. It is tnie, as a set-otf in some 
degree to this, must be considered the dimi- 
nished cost of articles of subsistence to the 
people : but still that is enriching one class 
by the ruin of another; and it is difficult to 
see how the manufacturing classes are in the 
long run to be benefited by the impoverish- 
ing of their customers. 
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clearly evinced. Without the vestige 
of a title they have seized on Texas, 
and annexed it to their vast dominions ; 
by concealing the plan referred to in 
the treaty of 1784, which negatived 
their olaiins, they have obtained from 
Great Britain the half of Maine ; they 
have done their utmost to revolution- 
ise Canada ; tlioy have only been pre- 
vented by a nielaiicholy tragedy from 
revolutionising Cuba ; and when the 
Mexicans took uj» arms to avenge the 
spoliation of their tenitory, they in- 
vaded their dominions, and wreste,d 
from them the lialf of all that remain- 
ed to them, including the gold-laden 
mountains of California. Tluring the 
last ten years they have, though at- 
t{ick«al by no one, made themselves 
masters, by fruml or violence, of 
1,300,000 additional square miles of 
territory, being nine times the area of 
Franco ; already the muUis utile hel- 
litm has become so ])opular among them 
that the very children in all juirts of 
the Union play at soldiers ; democratic 
passions have found their usual and 
natural vent in foreign aggression ; 
and America openly jiroclaims tliat she 
can permit no frenk settlement of any 
European power from Icy Cane to Cape 
Horn, and that she cannot allow Cuba 
to be in any other tlnaii the imbecile 
hands of the Spaniards. When they 
had conquered or annexed all their 
neigh hours, they liave turned their arms 
against each other, and arrayed on the 
two sides a million of men in arms, and 
in two years contracted £200,000,01)0 
of debt in an unnecessary and suicidal 
domestic war. They have added an- 
otljer to the many proofs which his- 
tory affords, that republican, so far from 
being the most pacific, are the most 
warlike and dangerous of all states. 

60. The last and memorable revo- 
lution V;\ Europe— that which broke 
out -t 1848 — has evolved a new ele- 
Tjeiit in social troubles, hitherto but 
little attended to, but which promises, 
ore long, to equal the most violent 
social jjassions in disturbing the peace 
and agitating the minds of men. This 
is the attachments and longings of 
IUvcp:, which, even more than those of 
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democracy, arouse the strongest feel- 
ings of our nature, and create divisions 
i which the lapse even of the longest 
time is unable to heai. Experience nas 
I now abundantly proved in every age, 
and in every part of the world, that 
I natui*e has imprinted an original and 
I distinctive character upon the differ- 
ent families of mankind, alike in their 
minds as their persons, which remains 
the same from first to last, and which 
change of climate, situation, occupa- 
tions, and political institutions, is 
alike unable to modify in any consid- 
erable degree. The Arab is the same 
now, and wherever he wanders, as 
when it was first said of the children 
of Ishmael, that “his hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand 
against him;*' the Jew, albeit dis- 
persed through every land, is alike 
unchanged in feature and disposition* 
from the time when the first was traced 
on the tombs of the Egyptian kings, by 
whom his fathers had been led captive ; 

Gaul has not varied since his dis- 
tinctive. features were drawn with gra- 
phic power by the hand of the dictator ; 
the Anglo-Saxon has carried into tho 
wilds of America the enduring energy 
and patient perseverance whicli in Eu- 
rope have))roduoed the wonders of Brit- 
ish greatness ; the Hun is fiery, jiroud, 
and impetuous, as in the days when the 
squadrons of Attila swept over tho 
earth ; and the Celt, gay, ardent, and 
carelesS”-incai)able, when in pure de- 
scent, of self-direction or social im- 
provement — is the same in Ireland, 
tho Hebrides, Brittany, and America, 
as when the dark -haired hordes of his 
ancestors first approached tho Atlantic 
Ocean. 

61. Immense is the effect which 
this distinctive and indelible distinc- 
tion of race has produced, and is pro- 
ducing, upon the destinies of mankind. 
More, pernaps, than any other cause, 
it has tended to bring discredit upon 
the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion ; because it has practically demon- 
strated their inapplicability to nations 
descended from a different stock from 
those in which corresponding principles 
first originated. The uniform d octiiuo 
0 
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of philosophers, and, after them, of 
statesmen and politicians, in the end 
of tlie eighteenth century, was, that 
institutions were everything, and the 
character of nations nothing ; that men 
were entirely formed by the govern- 
ment under which they lived ; and 
that, if you extended to all the same 
institutions and civil privileges, you 
would produce in all tlie same char- 
acter, and secure the some social pro- 
gi^ess. It was on this principle that 
the French republicans acted in sur- 
rounding the great parent common- 
wealth with the Ratavian, Cisalpine, 
Helvetian, and Parthenopeian repub- 
lics ; it is the same desire that has 
influenced Great Britain in sup^iorting 
revolutionary thrones in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Belgium, and IMedmont, and en- 
couraging, by all the means in their 
power, the establishment of the South 
American republics. It is not easy 
to say which of the two attempts has 
proved the greatest failure, or has led 
to the greatest confusion, disorder, 
and suffering among mankind. The 
result has conclusively deraonstmted 
that it is not institutions which form 
men, but men which form institutions ; 
and that no calamities are so long-con- 
tinued and iiTcmediablo as those flow- 
ing from the establishment in one 
country of the form of government 
suited to another, or the awakening 
passions in a part of the pcojile incon- 
sistent with the interests or wishes of 
the remainder. 

62. Out of the mingled passions of 
Democracy and Race has arisen, espe- 
cially in Eastern Europe, a strife more 
widespread and terrible than has yet 
desolated the face of nature in modern 
times. The former is found chiefly in 
towns ; it is felt w'ith most intensity 
in urban multitudes, among whom 
numbers, closely agg'^igated together, 
have awakened a feeling of strength, 

. and increasing vrealth has engendered 
the desire for independence. But the 
last burns most fiercely in the rural 
population ; it acts with the greatest 
force in the solitude and seclusion of 
country life. It is there that heredi- 
tary characteristics are most strongly 
marked; that ancient traditions arc 


religiously preserved; and that the 
past stands forth in the brightest col- 
ours, from bein^ undisturbed by any 
countervailing mfluences of the pre- 
sent. The war of races is often com- 
menced by the impulse communicated 
by urban revolt ; because it is that w hich 
first disturbs the peace of society, vio- 
lently excites the jmblic mind, and 
aw'akens the idea of provincial inde- 
pendence, by weakening the power of 
the central govern ment. Bu t th e con - 
test wliich begins \vith the ambition of 
towns does not expire with their short- 
lived fervour; the passions of the tent aro 
more durable tlian those of the forum. 
Wlien the shepherds of the hills, the 
cultivators of the plains, assemble in 
arms, it may in general be concluded 
that a serious struggle, a proloiigeil 
contest, is at hand. The fervour of the 
French Revolution excited the revolt 
of 1793 in Warsaw ; but the storming 
of Proga has not extinguished the hojH's 
of Polish nationality it bums with 
undiminished force in the breasts of tho 
jieasantrj'^ ; it has burst forth unw^eak- 
ened in subsequent wars, and crippled 
even the colossal strength of the Mus- 
covite Empire. The animosity of the 
Celt against the Saxon is undiminished 
by five centuries of forcetl amalgama- 
tion ; and when independence in Ire- 
land had become yi8it)ly hopeless* the 
bulk of the race fled across the Atlantic, 
and sought in the wilds of the Far 
West that independence of which tliey 
despaired amidst European civilisa- 
tion, Tho revolution in Paris, in 
1848, spread the seeds of revolt to the 
Austrian capital ; but the wars of 
races did not expire with the capture 
of Vienna ; the Magyar continued in 
arms against, the Sdavc, the German 
against the Italian ; and the dominion 
of the hoase of Hajisburg wmuld liav(‘ 
been torn in pieces by the passions of 
its own subjeets, if it had not been 
rescued from ruin by the arms of the 
united Sclavonic race. 

63. These facts, which liave been so 
clearly brought forth by the events 
of late years, have awakened a very 
general doubt among reflecting men, 
in everj^ part of Kuroi>o, whether re- 
presentative institutions are the form 
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of government best caTculated to insure 
general felicity, or whether, at any 
rate, they can exist for any length of 
time among any people, but one of a 
homogeneous race and temperate prac- 
tical character. Certain it is, that, 
tliough generally established in Europe 
by its northern conquerors, amidst the 
ruins of the Roman empire they have 
everywhere fallen into decay, except 
where they have been sustained by the 
mingled energy and slowness of the 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon race ; and 
that, when re-established in our times 
by the influence of English Anglo- 
mania, or the united force of French 
ami English arms, they have either 
speedily perished, or produced such 
disastrous results that, by common 
consent, they were very soon abolished, I 
or so crippled by artifice or corruption 
as to be nearly impotent for good or 
for evil. It would sctjin that they are 
inapplicable to any nation in which, 
like the Austrian, several distinct and 
hostile races are mingled tog(}thcr in 
not very unequal proportions; and 
probably the most enthusiastic sup- 
porter of representative institutions 
would hesitate before ho would affirm 
they could have flourished in the Brit- 
ish empire, il’ the Celtic and Saxon 
race in both islands had existed in 
nearly equal numbers. If the recent 
annual migration of above two liuudi-ed 
thousand rrom Ireland should continue 
a few years longer, and there is ally 
truth m the assertions now generally 
made, that there arc two millions of 
native-born Irish in the United States, 
and four millions of Irish descent, the 
(.’eltic mce may acquire sucli a pre- 
pon<lerance there as may ultimately 
render the maintenance of domestic 
peace and representative institutions 
impossible in some parts of the Union. 

G4. That the eonstitutional form of 
government is now on its trial, both 
ill the Old and New World, is a com- 
mon observation on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; and it will be not the least 
important part of this History to trace 
its working in the different countries 
whore it has been established. Such 
a survey will probably damp many 
ardent aspirations and hopes on the | 


sli 

one side, and demonstrate the fallacy 
of many gloomy predictions on the 
other. That many evils have been 
found to flow from the representative 
system when it is really, and not in 
form merely, established — that selfish- 
ness often directs its measures, and 
corruption stains its members, is no 
real reproach to that form of govern- 
ment,— it is only a proof that its 
powers are w'ielded by the sons of 
Adam. No one need to be told that 
the same vices and weaknesses attach 
to other institutions : the page of his- 
toiy unhappily teems with too many 
proofs that sovereigns often nilc only 
for the gratification of their passions 
and x>leasures ; and aristocracies, to 
farm out the industry of the people for 
their own profit or advantage. The 
real question is, whfdhcr greater scope 
is not given for the indulgence of theso 
selfish propensities under the repre- 
sentative fonn of government than any 
otlier ; whether it does not end in the 
astablishinent of a class government, 
moreunscrnpulousin its measures, and 
oppressive in its effects, than the rule 
of a single sovereign could possibly lx* ; 
and whether the Yiope of checking in- 
iquity in the administration, by ad- 
mitting members to participate in it, 
is not, in fact, expecting to extingnis^^ 
sin by multiplying tlie number of sin- 
ners. Perbai>s future agt^s may arrive 
at the conclusion that it is the repre- 
sentation of inUresfSt not numbers^ 
which is the tnie principle ; that the 
former, if duly balanced, is always safe, 
the latter always perilous ; and that it 
is the extreme difliculty of jireserving 
the equilibrium for any length of time 
which justifies the observation of the 
Roman annalist, that it is slow to 
i*onie, swift to jierish.* 

(15. But whatever ideas may be en- 
tertained on this speculative i>oint, 
upon which experience has not yet 
warranted the forming of a decided 
opinion, one thing is perfectly clear, 
that the contending ptissioiis of the 
Old World, the mingled hopes and 
fears, wants and dcsire-s expectations 
and disappointments, of ancient civili- 
* “Tarde vonlens; cito peritura.'— Taci-* 

TUS. 
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eation, all tend powerfully to promote 
tlie settlement and peopling of the 
N ew. Already the emigrants who land 
at New York alone, from Europe, have 
come to approach 800, 000^ of whom 
163,000 are from Ireland, and 69,000 
from Germany— the two countries t^r- 
ha^ most violently agitated by politi- 
cal and social passions of any in the 
Eastern Hemisphere.* The total emi- 
grants from Eui'ope to America now 
exceed 600, 000 annually. In ten years, 
if the present rate continues, they will 
anount to 6,000,000, and, with tlieir 
descendants, more than double the 
already far-famed marvels of Trans- 
atlantic increase, t It is doubtful, 
in this wonderful transposition of the 
human race, wliether the sjiread of 
knowledge or the passions of demo- 
cracy exercise the most, powerful sway 
over the minds of men, or are the most 
powerful and visible agents in carrying 
into effect the objects of Divine admin- 
istration ; for the last is perpetually 
leading to the indulgence of visionary 
and chimerical expectations of social 
felicity, from political change and the 
extension of popular power ; while the 
former is as generally diffusing better- 
founded expectations as to tlie real 
fclicdty and wellbeing to be attained 
Jiy a settlement in the distant colonies 

* Number of Emiorants who landed 
AT New York in 1851 


Irish, .... 10.1,256 

English and Wolhh, . 30,742 

Sf’otr-h, .... 7,302 

Oennans, .... 69,833 

Other natioua, . . . 18,478 


Total, . . 289,611 


— Emigratim. CommUsimietz* Jieport^ 1851 — 
New York. 

t It was stated by Mr Everett, in his de- 
Bpatoh to Eord Malmesbury, regarding Cuba, 
of December 1, 1862, that 500', 000 emigrants 
from Europe were annually lauded iu tins 
United States, of whom pliout a half came 
from Ireland; and that for the three preced- 
ing years, the sums remitted by these Irish 
emigrants amounted to the * norrnous total of 
6,000,000 dollars (£1,250,000) yearly to their 
relations in Ireland, to give them the means 
of coming out— a marvellous fact, bespeak- 
ing alike the vast resources which the United 
Htates afforded, even in the outset, to the 
most needy class of emigrants, and the praise- 
worthy affection with wliich they were ani- 
mated to their relations on this side of the 
Atlantic. 
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of the world. The perpetual disap- 
pointment of the first, and the as uni- 
Tomi realisation of the last, are the 
great means by which the immovable 
character of civilised man is overcome ; 
and the human race is as powerfully 
impelled into distant countries in tho 
old age of civilisation, by political 
passions, and the disappointment of 
nope, as it is in its infancy by the rov- 
ing disjiositiou of pastoral, or the lust 
of conquest in warlike tribes. No 
human foresight can foretell whether 
the passions which now so violently 
agitatp Europe will terminate in the 
general establishment, /<7r a time, of 
republican institutions, or their entire 
extinction by the rude arm of militaiy 
power. But this much may with con- 
fidence be predicted, that in either 
case a vast propelling of the European 
race into the wilds of America or Aus- 
tralia will infallibly take place ; — in 
the first, by the disappointment cx- 
perien<‘cd by the partisans of political 
change ; in the last, by the extinction 
of their hopes. 

66. In this point of view, tho ir- 
fluence is great of the discover) of 
the gold mines of California aiid Aus- 
tralia, not merely upon the general 
industry and wellbeing of tho whole 
earth, but upon the attraction exercised 
by those richly-endowed regions upon 
its inhabitants. When gokl is found 
scattered broadcast over whole coun- 
tries, when valleys are di.scovcrcd in 
which tho whole alluvial deposit is im- 
pregnated with auriferous fragments, 
and mountains where the coveted trea- 
sm-e is discovered in great <iuantitics 
emJoscd in veins of tjuartz, or imbed- 
ded in fields of clay, it is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence which this 
exercises upon the desires and ambition 
of men. The idea of indq)endence— 
it may be fortune — brought within 
the reach of mere manual labour, and 
falling to the lot, not so much of tho 
most diligent as the most fortunate, 
is irresistible. The golden magnet 
draws votaries from all quarters ; mul- 
titudes hasten to take their chance in 
the rich lottery, wliere every one trusts 
that he himself will draw a prize and 
his neighbours the blank. l^lfny 
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doubtless perisb, or aro disappointed multitudes of aged civilisation, 
in the exciting chase ; but some sue- In such an event, could the European 
ceed ; and their success, like the hon- race, and with it the blessings of free- 
ours of war or the fortunes of com- dom, of knowledge, and of Cliristian- 
inerce, are sufficient permanently to ity, ever have been difftised among 
attract mankind into the dazzling and mankind? Would not the inhabitants 
j>erilous career. Wlien thirty or forty of Europe, under such circumstances, 
millions sterling are annually raised by have clung for ever to their liornes, 
human hands, and those in the hands and the bones of their fathers, and 
of /rcemcTi, who are themselves enrich- left the distant ports of the earth aliko 
cd by their toil, there is enough to unknown, unheeded, and uncultivated? 
rouse ever}^ where the spirit of the ad- We are not driven tp speculation to 
venturous, to tempt tne cupidity of figure to ourselves the consequences of 
the covetous. Californian gold has only such a state of things. China and 
been worked to any extent for two years, Hindostan, with their civilisation of 
and already that State lx)asts 250,000 four thousand years, exist to inlbrm 
inhabitants ; and a regular i>as8age for us what they would have been. 'Phey 
European emigrants has been openotl have Imd for thousands of years the 
both over the Rocky Mountains and knowledge, the edtication, and the mc- 
thc Isthmus of Panama. Among the clianical ai-ts of Europe, and teemed 
means employed by Providence to in- with a i>opulation of 500,000,000 
sure, at tlu* appointed season, the dis- souls ; but they had none of its jk»R- 
])ersion of mankind, one of the moat tical passions. Societjy, in their vast 
l>owcrful is the mineral treasures, regions, from the earliest ages to the 
which, long hid in distant regions in present time, has (‘xisted always under 
the womb of nature, are at length pure and unmitigated despotism, — 
brought forth when the minds of men and what has been tbe result? That 
are prepared for their attraction, when mankind in those aged communities 
the utmost facilities are afforded for the have an hivincible repngnanco to mi- 
migration of the sijecics, and when the gration, an unconquerabTo attachment 
influences of home are, alike overcome to their native seats, and have never 
by tlie disaj)pointments of tbe Old spread beyond them. Everything an- 
Woild and tlie hopes of the New. nouiices that Ja])hct "will one day dwell 
67. To appreciate justly the un- in the tents of Sliem, but nothing thac 
bounded influence of these concurring Shem wUl ever dwell in the tents of 
moving powers — politic'al passions in Japhet. To the Europt'an race, cn- 
tho Old World, and gold regions in the dowed 'with intellect, and gifted >vith 
New— wo have only to suppose that it energy beyond the other families of 
had been otherw^ise arranged, and con- mankind, has .been ]»redestined tlio 
sidcr whether in such a ease mankind duty of i)eopling the earth and subdii- 
would ever have left their native seats, ingit: it is in the midst of the pos- 
it might have been that the progress of sioiis which lead to its accomplishiiu'nt 
civilisation and the spread of know- that we are now placed. In the last 
ledge were not to be tj^e destined agents ages of the world, as in the first, the 
in moving mankind: that the attroc- words of primeval prophecy shall prove 
tions of wealth and the comforts of trae: “Cod shall enlarge Japhet, and 
home were to become daily more power- he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; 
ful w'ith the growth of nations, and and Canaan shall be his servant.” 
that their roving propensities were to 68. But it is not to these agents 
be confined to the earliest ages, when alone that the great design-s of Prori- 
the first settlements of the human race dence for the dispersion of the species 
were formed. It might have been that have been intrusted. Tlie original inov- 
thc gold treasures of California and ing fwiwers are still in full and undis- 
Australia were to be found in the turbed operation. The roving jiassions 
mountains of Switzerland or Bohemia, of pastoral life, the lust of bai’barian con- 
in the centre of Europe, and amidst quest, axe as active in impelling man- 
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kind from the wilds of Scythia, 
ever they were in the days of Alanc 
or Attila : the Tartar horse have lost 
nothing of their formidable character 
by being linked to the Russian horse- 
artillery. Still the wines and women 
of the south attract the brood of win- 
ter to the regions of the sun ; still the 
pressure of barbarian valour uj>on the 
scenes of civilised opulence is 'felt 
with undiminished force. 

“ Oit o’er the tromtiling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breathed the living cloud of 
war ; 

Ami where the deluge burst with sweeping 
sway, 

Their arms, their kings, their gods, were 
rolled away. 

As oft have i.ssued, host impelling host, 
The blue -eyed rnyuads from the Baltic 
coast : 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden Helds ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter views 
A brighter day end heavens of azure hues, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing 
rose, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as It 
grows ” * 

It will be so to the end of the world ; 
for in the north, and there alone, are 
found the iirivations which insure har- 
dihood, the poverty which impels to 
conquest, the difficulties whicli rouse 
to exertion. Irresistible to men so 
actuated is the attraction which the 
cliiiidtc of the south, the riches of civ- 
ilisation, exercise on the poverty and 
energy of the native wilds. Slowly but 
stcaclily, for two centuries, the Mus- 
covite power has increased, devouring 
everything which it approaches — ever 
advancing, never receding. Seventy 
millions of men, doubling every sev- 
enty years, now (1862) obey the man- 
dates of the Czar, whose will is law% 
and who leads a people whose passion 
is conquest Europe may well tremble 
at the growth of a power possessed of 
such resources, actuated by such de- 
sires, united by sue.h bonds, led by 
such ability; but Eurofie alone does 
not comprise the whole family of man- 
kind. The great designs of Providence 
are working out their accomplishment 
by the passions of the free agents to 
which their execution has been in- 
trusted. Turkey will yield, Persia be 
* Orav ou Education and Oovenunent 
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overrun by the Muscovite battalions ; 
the original birthplace of our religion 
will be rescued by their devotion ; and 
as certainly as the Transatlantic hemi- 
sphere, and the islands of the Indian 
Sea, will be ^opled by the self-acting 
passions of Western democracy, will 
the plains of Asia be won to the Cross 
by the resistless arms of Eastern des- 
potism. 

69. It would appear tlxat, at stated 
]:)eriods in the history of nations, the 
passion for migration seizes upon the 
minds of men ; and these periods are 
at the opposite ends of their progress 
—at its commencement and its termi- 
nation. We read of the first in the 
wandering habits of the Helvetii, of 
whom Caesar has left so graphic a pic- 
ture ; in the irruption of the Cimbri 
and Ten tones, wliom it reouired all 
the vigour of Rome and all tne talents 
of Marius to repel ; in the successive 
settlements of the Celts, the Franks, 
the Saxons, and the Nonnans, in the 
decaying provinces of the Empire ; in 
the iierixitual inroads of the pastoral na- 
tions ot Central Asia into the adjoin- 
ing jdains of Muscovy, Poland, Ger- 
many, Persia, Hindostan, aiitJ China. 
We see proof of it at this time in the 
ceaseless movement of the European 
population of America towards the 
Pacific, and the ardour w’ith which 
the semi-barbarous pioneers of civilisa- 
tion plunge into the forests of the Far 
West. It is by the force of these 
passions that the first settlements of 
mankind w^ere elfected, and that the 
human race has been impelled by a 
blind instinct, of which it can neither 
see the objects nor withstand the 
effects, into the most distant parts of 
the Old World. was thus, too, that 
the whole continent of America was 
originally peopled by its savage in- 
habitants ; ana the tales of tramtion, 
as well as the more certain evidence of 
language, point alike to the period 
when the nuiitcrs of Eamtschatka, 
cast by accident, or impelled by rest- 
lessness, on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, spread over the ad- 
joining forests, and their descendants 
gradually penetrated the boundless 
vdlds of North aud South America. 
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70. But an insurmountable diffi- 
culty checks all these early migrations 
of mankind : the ocean restrains their 
incursions. The Tartar horse, as Gib- 
bon tells, incapable of being resisted 
by the whole forces of civilisation, 
found an impassable barrier in the 
narrow channel of the Hellespont. 
The maritime incursions of the Saxons 
and Danes were confined to the neigh- 
bouring coasts of Britain and Gaul; 
no distant settlements beyoUd the 
j)athless deep were formed by the sea- 
kings of the north. The Atlantic 
can be bridged only by the xiowers of 
civilisation ; but these powers are e<(ual 
to the undertaking, and they have 
been called into action at the time 
when the necessities and passions of 
a^ed societies recpiire, their operation. 
Multitudes, nursed by the industry and 
opuleiice of former times, but now 
crowded together, require a vent, and 
eagerly look for new fields of settle- 
ment : the powers of steam furnish 
them with the means of migration ; 
the passions of democracy, dissatisfied 
with the results of dome.stic effort, 
render the transportation an object of 
desire. As strongly and irresistibly 
as the nomad tribes are impelled into 
the regions of opulence, and the daring 
hunter into the wilds of nature, is the 
civilised European urged to commit 
himself and his family to the Waves, 
the ai-dcnt republican to seek the real- 
isation of his dreams on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Insensibly, under 
the influence of those d(5sires, the fron- 
tiers of civilisation are extended, the 
scats of mankind changed ; and a new 
society is formed in regions unknown 
to their fathers, in which the different 
members of the Eu|Di)ean family find 
a cradle for future generations of their 
descendants. 

“ For here the exile met from every olime, 

And spoke in fricndshixi every distant 
tongue : 

Men from tlie blood of warring Europe 
sprung 

Were but divided by the running brook ; 

And happy where no Bheuish trumpet 
sung, 

On plains no sieging nllne's volcano shook, j 

The blue -eyed German changed his sword | 
to pruning- hook. I 


And England sent her men, of men the 

Who taught those sires of Empire yet to 
bo, 

To .plant the tree f life,— to plant fair 
Freedom’s tree 1 " * 

71. Not only is the democratic pas- 
sion in this way the great moving power 
which expels, as by the force of central 
heat, civilised man into the distant 
parts of the earth^but it is the most 
effective nurso of energy, progress, and 
civilisation when he arrives there. 
The pastoral tribes, whose passion is 
conquest, TC(|uire a military chief to 
direct their movements ; but the agri- 
cultural colonists, whose warfare is 
with Nature, invariably pant for de- 
mocmtic institutions, and can exist 
only with selfj^irection. Left alone 
in the woods, they early feel the 
necessity of relying on their own 
resources ; self-government becomes 
their passion, because self-direction 
has been their habit. All colonies 
which have flourished in the world, 
^nd left durable traces of their exist- 
ence to future times, have been nur- 
tured under the shelter of republican 
institutions ; those of Greei’.e and Borne 
on the shores of the Mediterranean — 
those of Holland and England, on the 
wider margin of the ocean, attest this 
important fact. The colonics of Great 
Britain at this time, though nominally 
niled J)y Queen Victoria, are for the 
most part, practically speaking, self- 
directed ; and where the authority of 
the central government has ma^le itself 
felt, it has generally been only to do 
mischief, and weaken the bonds which 
unite its numerous offspring to the 
parent state. Wherever tho demo- 
cratic spirit is not in vigour, colonies 
are unknown, or, if established, have 
little success ; where democratic insti- 
tutions do not prevail, colonial settle- 
ments, after a time, have declined, and 
at length expired. It seems to be 
impossible to ingraft republican self- 
direction upon original subjection to 
monarchical institutions. It must be 
bred in the bone, and nurtured wnth 
the strength. The Portuguese settle- 
ments in the East are almost extinct, 
and exhibit no tmees of the vigomt* 
* Gertrude of Wyoming. 
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with which Vasco de Gama braved the 
perils of the stormy Cape ; the attempt 
to introduce republican institutions, 
after three centuries of servitude, into 
the Spanish colonies of South America, 
has led only to anarchy and suiferinff ; 
and the decisive fact, that the repub< 
lican states of North America, though 
settled a century later, have now more 
than double the European population 
of the monarchical in the South, points 
to the wide difference in the future 
destinies of mankind of these opposite 
forms of government. Certain it is 
that^^rip^eat as the British military 
empiretn India now is, it has formed 
no settlements of pure Europeans be- 
hind it among the sable multitudes of 
Hindostan ; and possibly future times 
may yet verify the saying of Burke, 
that, if the Englishman loft the East, 
he would leave no more durable traces 
of his existence than the jackal and 
the tiger. 

72. Observe, in this view, how the 
charac ter of tlie races to whom tlie de- 
velopment of this mighty progress has 
been intrusted, and of the institutions 
wliich they have created for them- 
selves, is adapted to the parts severally 
destined for them in it. 1 1 might have 
been othenvise. The character of the 
two great families of tlie race of Ja- 
phc;t might have been reversed, or the 
place assigned them on the theatre 
of existence different from what it is. 
The Anglo-Saxon, impelled by a secret 
impulse to effort, to commerce, to free- 
dom, and to colonisation, might have 
found himself in the plains of Muscovy 
or Siberia ; the Sclavonian, with his 
submissive habits, roving propensities, 
lust of conmiest, but aversion to the 
fSea, might nave been located in Ger- 
many and the British Isles. What 
would have been the result ? Could 
the European family have spread the 
European influence as it has done? 
Could the race of Japhet have per- 
formed its destined mission, to replen- 
ish the earth and subdue it ? No : by 
this simple transposition of race, the 
whole destinies of mankind would have 
been changed ; the accomplishment 
of prophecy rendered impossible ; the j 
spread of Christianity arrested. Tbej 


Anglo-Saxon, with his maritime in- 
clinations, his aspirations after free- 
dom, his industrious habits, would 
have been swept away in Scythia by 
the squadrons of the Crescent ; the 
Sclavonian, with his roving propensi- 
ties, his thirst for conquest, nis aver- 
sion to the ocean, would have been for 
ever arrested by the waves of the 
Atlantic. Crushed in all attempts at 
colonisation or settlement beyond his 
native seats, the Anglo-Saxon would 
have pined in impotent obscurity in 
the plains of Muscovy ; restrained by 
the impassable barrier of the ocean, 
the Russian would have been forgotten 
in the ibrests of Britain. Phu'ed as 
they have been resjiectively by Provi- 
dence on the theatre of existence, each 
has been provided with a fitting 
stage for the exercise of his peeiiliur 
powers, and found around him the ele- 
ments in nature adapted for their de- 
velopment. The Anglo-Saxon found 
in the forests of England the oak 
which was to ^ive to his deseeiidants 
the empire oi the waves ; the eoal 
which was to move the powers of 
steam ; the iron which, in a f.itnro 
generation, was to renew and reveal 
the ago of gold. The Sehivonian 
found in Central Asia the redoubtable 
horsemen who wei'e to add strength 
and speed to his battalions ; the nak(*d 
plains, where they could act with 
resistless force ; the enamelled turf, 
which everywhere ])rovided tluuii with 
the means of subsisteiiee and migration. 
The free aspirations of the first im- 
pelled him into the career of pacific 
( olouisation ; the ocean was his luidge 
of communication : the desj»otic in- 
clinations of the last preiiared him to 
follow the standards of coin^ucst ; the 
steppe stretched out before him, to 
facilitate tlie migration of his conquer- 
ing squadrons. 

73, When Providence gave the bless- 
ings of Christianity to mankind, their 
diffusion at the appointed season was 
intrusted to the acts of free agents; 
but a particular race was selected, by 
whose voluntary co-operation its design 
might be carried into effect. Beyond 
all question, the European race was the 
one to which this mighty mission was 
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intrusted. The energy and vigour, the 
intelligence and perseverance, which 
have so long rendered it pre-eminent 
among men, bespeak its fitness for the 
undertaking; and it may be doubted 
whether any other farnily of mankind 
will, for a very long period, be fitted 
for the reception of the faith which it 
bears on its banners. Experience gives 
little countenance to the belief that the 
Asiatic or African races can be made 
to any considerable extent, at least at 
present, to embrace the tenets of a 
spiritual faith. Christiani ty, as it exists 
in some provinces of Asia, is not the 
Cliristianity of Europe ; it is pa^nism 
in another form^ it is the sub8t|j|ution 
of the worship of the Viran and images 
for tliat of Jupiter and the heathen 
deities. 1 f Christianity had been adapt- 
ed to man in his rude and primeval 
.state, it would have been revealed at 
an earlier period; it would have ap- 
peared in yiG age of Moses, notin that 
of Cresar. Great have been the efforts 
made, both by the Protestant and 
Koinaii Catholic churches, especially 
of late years, to diflu.se the tenets of 
their respective fifths in heathen lands ; 
but, with the exception of some of the 
Catholic missions in South America, 
without the success that was, in the 
outset at least, anticipated. Sectarian 
7eal has united wdth Christian philan- 
thropy ill fi>rwarding the gieat under- 
taking ; the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has rivalled in activity the 
Pro2)agaiida of Borne ; and tlie.cxpen- 
diture of £100,000 annually on the 
enligliteiiiii^of foreign lands has afford- 
ed a rnagnihceiit proof of devout zeal 
and British liberality. But no lasting 
or decisive effects have as yet followed 
these efforts — no new nations have been 
converted to Christianitv ; the conver- 
sion of a few tribes, of which much has 
been said, appears to be little more than 
nominal ; and the durable spread of the 
Gosi>el lias been everywhere coexten- 
sive only with that of the European 
race. Ifiit that race has increased, and 
is increasing, with unexampled rapi- 
dity; its universal growth and wide 
extension bespeak the evolutions of a. 
mighty destiny ; and it has now become 
apparent that the Anglo-Saxon colonist 


bears with his sails the blessings of 
Christianity to mankind. 

74 . The influence of Christianily is 
obviously increasing in all the nations 
of Europe, and to nothing has this in- 
crease been so much owing as to the 
irreligious spirit which occasioned tho 
Frenmi Revolution. Voltaire was tho 
author of tho second great crusade — 
he was the Peter the H^ymit of tho 
eighteenth century ; without intending 
it, he, in the end, roused all nations in 
behalf of religion. He conferred one 
hfessing of inestimable importance on 
mankind — ho bfingh^' scepticislh to 
the test of exip^enee. He for 9 ^veir 
revealed its tendencies, and demom 
strated its effects to the wmrld. Tli 
.Reign of Terror is the everlasting com? 
men^jy on his ^ctrines; Bobe.spierre 
is the, disciple' and the beacon 

of those of Ro^seau. ^owhere has* 
this reaction been more apjiarent than 
in France, tho very^/jouhtry wh«g 
infnb lity was first tkUinipnknt. Tlie^ 
increasing spirit of de^tjon in its rural - 
districts Inis long beeii a matter of 
observation to all persons acquainted 
with French society ; and the proof of 
this is now decisive— universal suflrage 4 
has bro^mht it. to light. Louis Nsqig- 
leon has seifsed^vpreme power ; burhc 
seized it by the aia of the clergy. His 
first step w’as a solemn service in Notre 
Dame, the theatre of the orgies of the 
Goddess of Reason ; his last, the coro- 
nation by the hands of the Church. 
The votes of seven millions of French- 
men demonstrated that the vast majo- 
rity of the people coincided with his 
sentiments. In England, the influence 
of religious opinion has increased to 
such a degree as to become in some 
measure alarming; it begets, in the 
thoughtful mind, the dread of a re- 
action. Christianity in Russia is the 
mainspring both of government and 
national action : the Cross is iiiscribeil 
on his banners ; it is as the representa- 
tive of the Almighty that the Czar is 
omnipotent. In no country in the 
w^orld is religious zeal warmer, reli- 
gious impressions more general, than in 
America, though unfortunately these 
feelings ha%’'e not had the eflect of re- 
straining the jmblic actions of their 
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supporters. These appearances are de- 
cisive as to the future progress of the 
Christian faith, and its diffusion by the 
spread of the European race, '^^en 
Franc^and England, America and Rus- 
sia, differing in almost everything else, 
combine in this one impression, it 
needs no prophet to announce the fu- 
ture destinies of mankind. 

75. Such are the views, of a ^neral 
kind, which occur to the rejecting 
mind, from the contemplation of the 
eventful period in tlie history of Europe 
which it is proposed to embrace in this 
w ork. IjCss dramatic and moving than 
the animated erawhich terminated with 
the fall of Napoleon, it is, perhaps, still 
more important ; it reveals the lasting 
social results which have flowed from 
the preceding convulsion ; it contains 
less of individual agency, and more of 
general progress. There are some in- 
cidents in it second to none that ever 
occurred, in tragic interest : the Greek 
Revolution, the Polish war, the Carlist 
struggle in Spain, the Affghanistan 
disaster, the passage of arms in the 
Punjaub, the revolutions of 1848 in 
Euroiio, will for ever stand forth as 
some of the most lieart-stirring events 
in the annals of mankind. But these 
are the exceptions, not the rule. The 
general character of the period is one 
of ro]X)sc, so far as relates to the trans- 
actions of nations, but of the most 
fearful activity so far as the thoughts 
and social interests of the people are 
concerned. The heroes of it are not the 
commanders of armies, but the leaders 
of thought ; the theatre of its combats 
is not the tented field, but the peaceful 
forum. It is there that the decisive 
blows were struck, there that the last- 


ing victories have been ^ined. The 
volumes of this History, therefore, will 
differ much from those of the one vrhich 
has preceded it; they will be less dra- 
matic, but more reflecting; they will 
deal less with the actions of men, and 
more with the progress of things. In 
the former period, individual greatness 
determined^ the march of events, and 
general history insensibly turned into 
particular biography; in the present, 
general causes overruled individual 
agency, and the lives even of the great- 
est men are seen to have been mastered 
by the stream of events. 

76. It is a common complaint in 
these^imes, tha^ the age of ^eat men 
has departed ; that the giants of intel- 
lect are no longer to be seen ; tliat no 
one impresses nis signet on the age, 
but every one receives the impression 
from it. But the truth is, that it is 
the strength of the general current 
which has swept away particular men ; 
the torrent put in motion by greatness 
in a former age, has become so powerful 
that it is now impossible for individoal 
strength in this to withstand it : it is 
not that the nge of ^eat men ims de- 
parted, but that of general causes has 
succeeded. But the ascendant of in- 
tellect is not thereby diminished ; its 
triumphs are only postponed to another 
age ; its sway begins when the body to 
which it was united is mouldering in 
the grave. The prophet is even more 
revered in future times than the law- 
giver ; when time has placed its signet 
on opinions, tliey carry conviction to 
every breast ; and he who has had the 
courage to defend the cause of truth 
against the prejudices of one age, is sure 
of gaining the suii'rages of the next. 
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CHAPTER IL . 

ENGLAND FROM THE PEACE OP PARIS IN 1815, TO THE END OP 
THE YEAR 1816. 


1. So great had been the success, so 
glorious the triumphs of England, in 
latter years of the war, that the 
least sanguine were led to entertain 
the most unbounded hopes of the 
future prosperity of the empire. * Pro- 
sperity unheard of, and universal, had, 
witli a few transient perio<i8 of distress, 
when the contest was at the Worst, per- 
vaded every department of the state. 
'Jlie colonial possessions of Great Bri- 
tain encircled tlie earth ; the loss of 
the North American settlements had 
been more than coniptmsatod by the 
acfiuisition of a splendid empire in In- 
dia, where sixty millions of men were 
already subject to her rule, and forty 
millions more weVc in a state of alli- 
ance; the whole West India islands 
had fallen into her hands, and were in 
tlie veiy highest state of prosperity; 
Java had been added to her Eastern 
l>ossessionvS, and liad been only relin- 
(jiiished from tlie im])ulse of a perhaps 
iinprudcnt generosity; and the foun- 
<lation had been laid, in Australia, of 
tluKse flourishing colonies which are, 
perhaps, destined one day to rival Eu- 
lopc itself in numbers, riches, and 
splendour. How diflTcrent was this 
j)rosjKj(it from that wliich, a few years 
before, the world had exhibited ! There 
had been a time when, in the words of 
exalted eloquence, ‘‘the Continent lay 
flat bofpre our rival ; when the Span- 
iard, the Austrian, the Prussian, had 
retired ; when the iron quality of Rus- 
sia liad dissolved ; when the domina- 
tion of France had come to the water’s 
edge ; and when, behold, from a misty 
speck in the west .the avenging genius 
of these our countries issues forth, 
grasping ten thousand thunderbolts, 
breaks the spell of France, stops in 
his own person the flying fortunes of 


the world, sweeps the sea, rights tho 

f lobe, and retires in a flame of glory. " * 
Tor had the domestic prosperity of this 
memorable period been inferior to its 
external renown. Agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures at home had 
gone on increasing, during the whole 
struggle, in an unparalleled ratio ; the 
landed proprietors were in affluence, 
and forihe most part enjoyed incomes 
triple of what they had ^sscssed at * 
its commencement ; wealth to an un- 
heard - of extent had been created 
anioTig the farmers ; the soil, daily in- 
creasing in fertility and breadtli of 
cultivated land, had become adequate 
to the maintenance of a rapidly in- 
creasing population; cultivation had 
drained the morass and crept up the 
mountain -side; the waving corn-field, 
the smiling pasture, had succeeded in 
the domain of tlie heath-fowl and tho 
lover ; Great Britain, as the effect of 
er long exeJusion from the Continent, 
had obtained the inestimable blessing 
of being self-supporting as regards tho 
nationju subsistence. The exports, 
imports, and tonnage had more than 
doubled since tlic war began; and 
although severe distress, especially 
during the years 1810 and 1811, had 
pervaded the manufacturing districts, 
et their condition, upon the whole, 
ad been one of general and extiuor- 
dinary prosperity. 

2. Fiicts proved by the parliamentary 
records sufficiently demonstrate that 
this description is not the high-flown 
picture of imagination, but the sober 
representation of truth. Tlie revenue 
raised by taxation within the year had 
risen from £19,000,000 in 1792, to 
£72,000,000 in 1815; the total ex- 
penditure from taxes and loans bad 
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reached, in 1814 and 1815, the enor- 
mous amount of £117,000,00p each 
year. In the latter years *of the war, 
Great Britain had above 1,000,000 of 
men tk arms in Europe and Asia ; and 
besides paying the whole of these im- 
mense armaments, she was able to lend 
£11,000,000 yearly to the Continental 
powers ; yet were these copious bleed- 
ings so for from having exhausted the 
capital or resources of the country, 
that the loan of 1814, although of the 
enormous amount of £35,000,000, was 
obtained at the rate of £4, 11s. Id. per 
cent, being a lower rate of interest than 
had been paid at the commencement 
of the war. The exports, which in 
1792 were £27,000,000, ha(l swelled in 
1815 to nearly £58,000,000, official 
value ; the imports had advanced dur- 
ing the same period from £19,000,000 
to £32, 000, 000. The shipping had in- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 
tons. The population of England 
had risen from 9,400,000 in 1792, to 
13,400,000 in 1815 ; that of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland from 14,000,000 in 
the former period, to 18,000,000 in 
the latter. Yet, notwithstanding this 
rapid increase, and the absorption of 
nearly 600.000 pairs of robust amis in 
the anny, militia, and navy of these 
islands, tiie imports of grain had gone 
on continually diminismiig, and had 
sunTc in 1815 to less than 500,000 
quarters. And so far was this prodi- 
gious expenditure and rapid increase 
of numbers from having exhausted j 
the resources of the State, that above 
£6,000,000 annually was raised by the 
voluntary efforts of the inhabitants, to 
mitigate the distresses and assuage the 
sufferings of the poor; and a noble 
sinking-fund was in existence, o,ud had 
been kept sacred during all the vicis- 
situdes of the struggle, which already 
had reached £16,000,000 a-year, and 
would certainly, if left to itself, have 
extinguished the whole }>ubli*c debt by 
the year 1845. 

3. When such had been the pros- 
perity and so great the progress of the 
empire, during the continuance of a 
long and bloody war, in the course of 
which it had repeatedly been reduced 
to the very greatest straits, and com- 
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polled to fight for its very existence 
against the forces of combined Europe, 
there seemed to be no possible limits 
which could be assigned to the pros- 
perity of the State when the contest 
was over, and the blessings of peace 
had returned to gladden our own and 
every other land. If the industry of 
our people had been so sustained, their 
progress so great, during a war in which 
we were for a long period shut out from 
the Continent, and for a time from Ame- 
rica also, what might be expected ivhcii 
universal jieace prevailed, and the har- 
bours of all nations, long famishing 
for the luxuries of British nrodiu’e and 
manufactures, were everywnere thrown 
open for their reception? Views of 
this sort were so obviously supported 
by the appearances of the social world, 
that they were embraced not only by 
the ardent and enthusiastic, but the 
prudent and the sagacious, in every 
art of the country. The landholders 
orrowed, the capitalists lent money, 
on the faith of their justice. The mer- 
chant embarked his fortune in the sure 
confidence that the present flattering 
appearances would not prove fallaci- 
ous; and the ehxiueut preacher ex- 
pressed no more than the gemual feel- 
ing when he said — “The mighty arc 
fallen, and the weapons of war have 
perished. The cry of freedom Imrsts 
from the unfettered earth, and the 
standards of victory wave in all the 
winds of heaven. Again in every cor- 
ner of -our own land the voice of joy 
and gladness is heard. The eheerfiil 
sounds of labour rise again in our 
afreets, and the dark ocean again be- 
gins to whiten with our sails. Over 
this busy scene of human jo}^ the 
genial influeaces of heaven have de- 
scended. The unclouded sun of sum- 
mer has ripened for us all the riches 
of harvest. The God of natui’e hath 
crowned the year with his goodness, 
and all things living arc filled with 
plenteousncss. Even the infant shares 
m the general joy ; and tlie aged, when 
he recollects the sufferings of fonner 
years, is led to say, with the good old 
Simeon in the Gospel, ‘ Lord, now let 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation. ’ " 
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4. Such were the e3q)ectations and 
feelings of tlie people at the termina- 
tion of the war. Never were hopes 
more cruelly disappointed, never an- 
ticipations more desperately crossed. 
No sooner was the peace concluded 
than distress, widespread and univer- 
sal, was experienced in every part of 
the country, and in every branch of 
industry. It was felt as much by the 
manufacturers os the agriculturists ; 
by the merchants as the landlords ; 
and, ere long, tlie general suffering rose 
to such a pitch that, while the table of 
the Ifousc of C 9 inmons groaned under 
petitions from the farmers, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress, the Ga- 
zette teemed witli notices of the bank- 
niptcy of traders ; and disturbances 
liecame so common and alarming in 
the manufacturing districts, that spe- 
cial commissions had to be sent down, 
in this and the following year, to Ely, 
Derby, and the principal seats of the 
outrages, by whom the law was admin- 
istered with unsparing but neeesaarv 
rigouv The farmers, as usual with 
that class, bore their distresses with pa- 
tience and resignation ; hut the manu- 
facturers, always more excitable and 
tumultuous, were not so easily appeas- 
ed. In the southern part of Stafford- 
shire the distress was felt as peculiarl}' 
severe, and the working peojde in the 
populous village of Bilston were redu- 
ced to such a degree that they all fell 
uj»on the parish, the funds of which 
were inadequate to preserve them from 
absolute starvation. The iron trade 
in particular was everywhere suffering 
under great distress : large bodies of 
workmen, dismissed from their forges, 
paraded the country, demanding cha- 
rity in a menacing manner ; and at 
Merthyr- Tydvil, in South Wales, the 
disorders were not appeased without 
military interference. To excite pub- 
lic commiseration, great numbers of 
these dismissed workmen fell upon the 
expedient of drawing loaded waggons 
of eoals to distant towns ; and a aivi- 
sion of these wandering petitioners 
approached the metropolis, and were 
only turned aside hy the resistance of 
a powerful body^ of police. 

5. It was with the merchants en- 


gaged in the export trade that the dis- 
tress, which soon became universal, 
first began ; and in them it apjieared 
even before hostilities -had ceased. 
Possessed with the idea that tfie in- 
habitants of the Continent were lan- 
guishing for British colonial produce, 
&om which thw had so long been ex- 
cluded, and inflamed by the prospect 
of the sudden opening of their ports to 
our shipping, the English merchants 
thought, and acted upon the opinion, 
that 110 limits could be assigned to the 
profitable trade which mi^lit be carried 
on with them, especially in that article 
of merchandise. So largely was this 
notion embraced, so generally was it 
aided upon, that the exports of for- 
eign and colonial jiroduce from Great 
Britain and Ireland, which in 1812 
had been £9,533,000, rose in 1814 to 
£19,355,000. The necessary effect of 
so prodigious an increase of the snpjily 
thrown into countries impoverished to 
the vci'v last degree by the war, and 
scarcely able to pay for anything, was 
that the consignmeuts were, for the 
most part, sold for little more than half 
the original cost ; and ruin, widespread 
and universal, overtook all the persons 
engaged in the traffic. The eastern 
y>orts of the kingdom, in paiticnlarl.^n- 
don, Hull, and Leith, suffered dread- 
fully hy the extensive and disastrous 
shipments to the north of Europe. 
England then began to learn a lesson 
which has been suffieicutly often taught 
since that time — namely, how fallaci- 
ous a test the mere amount of exports 
is of the flourishing condition of the 
country in general, or even of the bran- 
ches of trade in which the greatest in- 
crease apjiears in particular. That in- 
crease often arises from a failure of the 
home market, which renders it neces- 
sary to send the gowls abroad, or from 
absurd and ruinous speculation, which 
terminates in nothing hut disaster. 
The year 1814,* during which foreign 
and colonial jiroduce to the extent of 

* Exports (Official Value) of Poreion and 
Colonial Produce from 1S14 to 1817. 

1814, . £lf),.%5,081 

1815, . 15,748,554 

1816, . . 13,480,781 

1817, . . 10,202,684 

— Porter’s Progress of the Miout SH6. 
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jfeld, 500, 000 was exported, was far more 
disastrous to the persons engaged in 
that trade than the three succeeding 
years, in which the exports of that de- 
scription sank to little more thah ahalf 
of that amount. 

6. This distress, however, was not 
long of spreading to the agriculturists, 
and among them it assumed a more for- 
midable, because settled and irremedi- 
able form. Notwithstanding the pro- 
tection to British agriculture which had 
been afforded by the com law passed in 
1815, of which an account has already 
been given, it had already become ap- 
parent that the opening the harbours 
of America and Northern Europe for 
supplies of grain, coupled with the ces- 
sation of the lavish expenditure of the 
war, would seriously affect the prices of 
every species of agricultural produce. 
Already these had fallen to little more 
than ty^o4hirds of what they had been 
during the five last years of the war.* 
Although the prices which they still 
fetched may seem high to us, who have 
been accustomed to the much greater 
reduction which has since taken place, 
yet the fall from 106s. in 1813 to 63s. 
in 1815, and 57s. in the spring of 1816, 
for the quarter of wheat, was sufficiently 
alarming, and struck a prodigious }>anic 
into the minds of all persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. The rise in 
the price of rural produce had been so 
steady and long continued, and the af- 
fluence ,in consequence arising to all 
persons connected with land, or de- 
pending either on the sale of its produce 
or the purchases flowing from its pros- 
perity, so great, that all edasses had come 
to regard it as permanent, and they 
had dl acted accordingly. The land- 
owners had borrowed money or enter- 
ed into marriage -contracts on the faith 
of its continuance ; present expendi- 
ture, provisions to children, had been 
regulated by that standard. The ten- 
antry in those parts of the country 


* Averaok Price of Wheat per Quarter 
FROM 1809 TO 1816. 


s. 4. 

1809, . 94 6 

1810, . 10.? 3 

1811, . 92 6 

1812, . 122 8 


9, d. 

1S13, . 106 6 

1814, . 72 1 

1815, . 63 8 

1816, . 76 2 


-Porter’s Progress o/ihe Nation, 148 - 
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where leases were common had formed 
lasting contracts, in the belief that the 
high prices would continue ; and they 
could now anticipate nothing but ruin , 
if they were held to their engagements. 
A general despondency, in consequence, 
seized upon the rural classes ; numbers 
of farms were thrown up in despair ; 
and the universal suffering among that 
important class not only spread a ge- 
neral gloom over society, but seriously 
affected the amount of manufactured 
articles taken off by the home market 
— by far the most important vent for 
that specie# of industry. 

7. Before the close of the year 1816 
these causes of distress assumed a dif- 
ferent, but a still more alarming form. 
The summer of that year was uncom- 
monly wet and stormy, insomuch that 
not only was the quantity and quality 
of the groin everywhere rendered de- 
ficient, but in the liigher and later 
parts of the countiy the harvest never 
ripened at all . So stormy, mclanchol y 
a season hod not been experienced 
since 17D9 ; the consequence of course 
was, that the price of grain rapidly 
rose, and the average for the year was 
76s. a quarter. But it w;is mucli 
higher than thi.? average in the latU*.r 
months ; indeed, in some places in the 
north of England, wheat in October 
was at a guinea a bushel.* The effect 
of this, of course, was to admit foreign 
importations during most of the year 
duty fi-ee- - the prices having sin-mount- 
ed that of SOs. ,nx(?d by the ididing-scale 
as the turning-point at which free for- 
eign importation was to commence. 
This happy circumstance had the ef- 
fect of chocking the rise in the pricii of 
provisions, which, hut for that circum- 
stance, would doubtless have reached 

* On 8th October 1816, the Earl of Darlinji- 
ton wrote to Lord Sidiuouth, then Home Se- 
cretarj' — •• The tlistress m Yorksliire i.s unpre- 
cedented : there is a total stagnation of the 
little trade we ever had; wheat is already 
more than a guinea a bushel, and no old com 
in store; the potato crop has failed; tlia 
harvest is only beginning, the com being in 
many parts still green; and I fear a total de- 
falcation of all grain this season, from the 
deluge of rain wiiich has fallen for several 
weeks, and is still falling. ’’—Earl of Darumq- 
TON to Lord SiDMOUTH, 8th Oct. ISlC. Li/e of 
SidmotUh, iii. 150. 
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the level of a famine. The importa- 
tion of wheat in that year amounted to 
226,000 quarters ; hut in the next, 
when the effect of the scarcity of 1816 
was felt, it rose to 1,020,000 ouarters, 
and in 1818 to 1, 593, 000. But from this 
circumstance sprang up ^ new cause of 
distress to the farmers, which was felt 
with the utmost severity in this and 
the two succeeding years. Tlie im- 
portation kept down prices, hut it did 
iiot Restore crops ; it deprived the far- 
mer of a remunerating price for wliat 
remained of his produce, without mak- 
ing up to him what had been lost. 
And the nation, on comparing its pre- 
sent condition with what it natl been 
during the last years of the war, began 
to feci the truth of Adam Smith’s re- 
mark — “High prices and plenty are 
jjroR})erity ; low prices and want are 
misery.”* 

8. When such general distress per- 
vaded the whole desses depending up- i 
on land — then, as now, by far the 
largest and most important mrt of the 
cominuiiity t — it was not to be suppos- 
ed that the manufacturing interests 
were not also to be labouring under 
difficulties. The diatreas among them, 
accordingly, ^vas universal, and equally 
aniongthose who toiled for the foreign 
as witri those who supplied the home 
market. I n some branches of industry 
vhich went directly to the supplying 
of arms and stores of war, the depres- 
sion, on tlie cessation of hostilities, 
Avas immediate and excessive. Eng- 
land had for several years past been the 
great armoury of the world, and could 
not hut suffer severdy in several bran- 
dies of its industiy on the return of 
peace. It is to tliis cause, chiefly, that 

* “If we think we are to go on smoothly 
witliout tiic effectual means of repressing mis- 
chief, and laige means too, we shall lie most 
grievously mistaken. I look to the winter 
with fear and trembling. In this island our 
wheat is good for nothing; liairley an<l oats 
reasonably good. As a farmer I am ruined 
here and in Durham 8o much for peace and 
plenty. ’’—Lord Chanee.llor £ux)N to Lord 
hiDMouTH, 8th Oct., 1810 Sidmouih '9 Life, 
Hi. 151 

f The classes directly or indirectly depen- 
dent on land, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
are now (1862), in round numbers, 18,000,000; 

on manufactures and towns, 10,000,000 

Spackman’s Tables, 1852. 


the rapid reduction in the price of cop- 
per and iron was to be ascribed — the 
former of which had fallen from £180 
to £80, the latter from £20 to £8 per 
ton. But the depression was not con- 
fined to those brandies of industry 
which were directly employed on war- 
like stores— it was universal, and felt as 
severely in those which were devoted 
to the supplying of pacific wants, as in 
those wlucn were immediately ponnect- 
ed with hostilities. All were suffer- 
ing, Mid apparently with equal seve- 
rity. Distress was as great jiiTiong the 
cotton -spinners of Manchester or Glas- 
gow, the silk -weavers of Spitalfields, 
or the glove-manufacturers of Notting- 
ham, as among the liardware-men of 
Birmingham, or the iron -moulders of 
Merthyr-Tydvil. nic home market 
was soon found to he reduced to a half 
of its former amount ; and the manu- 
facturers, finding their usual vents for 
their produce failing them from domes- 
tic wants, sent them in despair abroad 
— ^Imt with 80 little success that the 
entile exports of British produce and 
manufactures, which in 1815 had risen 
to £42,876,000, sank in the succeeding 
year to £35,717,000. 

9. Depression so severe and wide- 
spread could not be accounted for by 
the mere transition from a state of 
war to one of peace, to which the parti- 
sans of Government at that period, and 
for long after, constantly ascribed it. 
Every impartial and thinking person 
saw that, altliough that might ex- 
plain the ciepressiou'in some particular 
branches of industry which had been 
connected with hostilities, it could not 
account for the universal depression in 
all branches of industry, alike agiucul- 
tural and manufacturing, for the home 
trade and the exjiort sale. Still less 
could it explain the fact that the de- 
pression was felt equally univer.sal in 
every market, and even greatest in 
those connected with pacific employ- 
ments, which might nave been ex- 
pected to have taken an extraordinary 
start on the termination of war ex- 
penditure. As little *could tho reduc- 
tion bo accounted for by the reduction 
of taxation, and diminution of the ex- 
penditure of Governments in general, 
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and that of Great Britain in particu- 
lar ; for that only altered the direction 
of expenditure, without lessening its 
amount ; if it put less into the hands 
of Government to spend for the people, 
it left more in the hands of the people 
to spend for themselves. The Wings 
and Radicals had a very clear solution 
of the question; the difficulties all 
arose from excessive taxation, and the 
measures of a corruj)t oligarchy ; and 
the remedy for them was to be found 
in parliamentary reform, and an un- 
sparing retrenchment in all branches 
of the public expenditure- A vehe- 
ment oute.ry, accordingly, was raised 
for these objects, which was supported 
with equal eloquence and ability both 
in and out of Parliament.* But ex- 
perience very soon demonstrated the 
fallacy of all hopes of a relief to the 
public suffering from these appliances. 
Retrenchment was, by the voice of the 
country and the anguish of general suf- 

♦ “ From a straggle which appalled, I be- 
lieve, the boldest amongst us, we have, by the 
talents and firmness of our general, and the 
intrepid and patient courage of our trtmps, 
been blessed with glorious victory. By the 
act of Ministers, we have, from u state of tri- 
um]ih and exultation, ftora hopes of security 
justified by Hu<'oess, been left to contemplate 
the real result of all these things. Let us 
look around us and see the state of our coun- 
try; let us go forth among our fields and 
manufactories, and let us see what are the 
tokens and indications of peace. Can we 
trace them among a peasantry without work, 
and consequently without Ijread^ — among 
fanners unable to pay tlieir rents, and a for- 
tion unable to coutnbute to that parochial 
relief on which the peasantry is rendered 
dei>endent? — among laudownerH unable to 
collect their rents, and yet obliged to main- ] 
tain their rank and station as gentlemen in 
society ? Lot us listen to the cry of the coun- 
try— it is poverty, from the proudest castle 
to the meanest cottage ; poverty rings in our 
ears— it lies in our path whichever way we 
turn. It is not the congratulations of the 
noble lord opposite, it is not the song of vic- 
tory that can drown this lamentable cry ; it 
ia not in the power of the noble lord, it is not 
in the power of this House or of Parliament, 
to stifle the cry of want, nor to brave the 
stroke of universal bankra ptcy. There Is but 
one means left to satisfy the country, to avert 
these evils, or to redeem the pledged faith of 
Parliament — Eetrelichmont, rigorous and se- 
vere retrenchment, in every branch and in 
every article of the public expenditure.” — 
Lord Nugent's Speech on Lord G. Caven- 
DfSH's motion for reduction of expenditure, 
April 25, 1816. Pari Deh. xxxiii. 1222. 


fering> forced upon the Government : 
the income and malt taxes, amounting 
to £17,000,000 a-year, were abolished ; 
the public expenditure was reduced 
from £102,000,000 to £82,000,000; 
nearly 800,000 men were disbanded 
in the anuy and navy ; — and still the 
distress went on constantly increasing, 
and was greater than ever in the close 
of the very year 1816, in the course of 
which these immense reductions had 
been carried into effect. It is evident, 
therefore, that some more general and 
lasting cause w^as in operation than 
those to which the adherents of either 
party at that period ascribed it; and, 
witliout denying altogether the influ- 
ence of some of uiese subordinate ones, 
it may now' safely lie affirmed that the 
main cau.se was the following : — 

10. The annual supply of the pre- 
cious metals for the use of the globe, 
derived from the South American 
mines, had been, for some years prior 
to 1808, about ten millions sterling; 
and of this about a half w'us coined in 
South America, and the remainder for 
the most part found its w'ay to Europe 
in the form of bullion. The rapid rise 
in the i)rice of commodities all over 
Europe, during the latter years of the 
war, was in part owdiig to the increased 
sn])ply of the precious metals, obtained 
ill consequence of the gi-eat rise in their 
value from the necessities of the belli- 
gerent powers. Gold, in consequence 
of this, lidd in 1813 and 1814 risen to 
£5, 8s. an ounce, from £4, which it 
had been in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But the long and desolating 
wars in which the w’hole Sjianish pro- 
vinces of South Amerhia had been in- 
volved since 1809, in consequence of 
their calamitous revolution, soon put 
an end to this auspicious state of 
things. The capitalists who worked 
the mines were ruined during these dis- 
astrous convulsions; the mines thein- 
I selves ceased to be worked, the ma- 
chinery in them went to destniction, 
and they W'ere in many places filled 
with water. So complete did the ruin 
become, that the population of the 
city of Potosi, in Peru, from whence 
the celebrated silver mines of the same 
name were worked, which in 1805 con- 
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tallied 150,000 inhabitants, had sunk 
in 1825 to 8000. The only supplies 
of the precious metals which w'ere ob- 
tained during these disastrous years, 
were from the melting down of their 
gold and silver plate by the wealthy 
jiropriotors of fornior days, w'ho had 
l)eon reduced to ruin, and from turn- 
ing over the heaps of rubbish which 
had been thrown out of the mines in 
the days of their prosperity. But so 
diminutive and precarious were thesup- 
])lies thus obtained that they rapidly 
dpolined from year to year; and in the 
year 1816, the whole amount raised 
and coined in South America was only 
X'2,500,000, just a quarter of what the 
amount raised in all parts of the globe 
liiid been ten years heforc, and only a 
tliw'il f)f what had been raised and 
coined in South America in 1805.* 

11. Tins great diminution in the 
8U])ply of the i)recious metals for the 
use of the globe was necessarily at- 
tended by a general fall of prices over 
tlje whole world, and wsis one great 
cause of the poverty and suffering 
which everywhere juevailed in the 
years follow mg the close of the war. 
Blit its elfect w^as most seriously ag- 
gravated, in the particular case of 
(Ireat Britain, by the simnltaneous 
and still more serious coiitraetion in 
Its tjajjer circulation, and the credit 
a Horded to its merchants, by the de- 
clared intentions of Oovernment iu 
regard to the resum jition of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England. By 
the t;xistnig law’ under which that 
establishment acted, it was provided 
that the restriction on cash j)ayincnts 
should (!ontinue “for six months after 
the conohisLoii of a general peace, and 
no longer.’* As the time had nowr ar- 
rived when it was necessary to come 
to some resolution on the subject, bc- 


Gold and Silver Coin raised and coined 
IN SocTH America. 


1803, 

£:>, 032,227 

1810. . 

£5,807,972 

1804, 

5,058,211 

ISJl, . 

4,718,584 

1S0.\ 

7,104,430 

1812, . 

3.619,3.52 

1800, 

0.502,142 

1813, . 

3,784,700 

1807, 

6, .356, 152 

1814, . 

3,687,249 

ISOS, 

6,169,0.38 

1815, . 

S,104,.56r. 

isoo, . 

6,997,853 

1816, . 

2,528,008 


— Ai ISON’S Europe, Appendix, chap. xcvl. 
VOL. I. 


cause the six months were on the point 
of expiring, Ministers proposed that 
the restriction should be continued till 
the 6*th July 1818, and the Opposition 
strenuously contended for its being 
[ continued only to 5th July 1817. The 
! former resolution was adopted ; but 
the discussion of the subject, and the 
difficulty Government had in carrying 
the prolonged period, spread such a 
panic among hankers, that the com- 
mercial paper under discount at tho^ 
Bank of England, wdiich in 1810 
had been, on an average, £20,070,000, 
sank in 1816 to £11,416,400, and, in 
1817 to £3,960,600; and the county 
bankers* notes in circulation, which in 
1814 had amounted to £22,700,000, 
had fallen in 1816 to £15,090,000. 
Nothing in so prodigious a contraction 
at once of the precious metals for the^ 
use of the globe, and of tJie paper ac- 
commodation and circulation of Great 
Britain in particular, .saved the coun- 
try from absolute, ruin, but the con- 
tinuation of the restriction on cash 
payments by the Bank of England, 
which enabled it to continue its circu- 
lation of £27,000,000 of notes undi- 
miniahed, and the rapid return of the 
precious metals from the Continent, 
wdiich, in defiance of all the predic- 
tions of the Bullion Committee, How’cd 
back in such quantities to the centre 
of commerce, on the termination of 
the demand for them iu Germany and 
Spain for the ojierations of war, that 
tin? Earl of Liverpool said, in his jilace 
in Parliament, that it had exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations. The 
price of gold in the English market 
fell from £5, 8s., which it had been in 
1814, to £3, 19s. in 1816.^ 

* “ Many of tbo speculations published in 
the Report of the bullion Committee had 
been completely falsified by events. The 
restoration, of pence in 1814, and last year, 
had had the ettect, by stopping the foreign 
expenditUT(\ of bringing back the specie even 
more rapidly tlian ever he had conteinplated. 
Biit after so long a fortu’gn exi>f'iidltiin‘ as 
that since 1808, it was not a favourable ex- 
change of a few months which would bring 
thin^ back to their former level. This would 
require a considerable time."— Earl of Liver- 
pool’s Speech, May 17, 1816; Pari 
xxxiv. 674. 

Z> 
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12. The general distress and de- 
sponding feelings of the country, aris- 
ing from the femul contrast between 
the sad realities that had ensued on 
the return of peace and the sanguine 
expectations <h felicity which had so 
generally been formed, naturally led, 
03 might have been expected, to im- 
portant discussions in Parliament, and 
material modifications on our military 
and naval establishment, and the whole 
system of British finance. These dis- 
cussions and measures are the more 
imjK)rtant, that they form the basis, 
as it were, of the whole subsequent 
monetary and financial policy of the 
empire, and all the incalculable con- 
sequences which have flowed from it. 
The year 1816, the first year of peace, 
marks the transition from the old to 
the new system in these respects, and 
therefore its legislative measures are 
ill an es^iccial manner worthy of at- 
tention. Four subjects, each of para- 
mount importance, were brought under 
discussion — the continuance df the 
Bank Restriction Act, the continuance 
of the Property Tax, Agricultuiul Dis- 
tress, and the Army and Navy Estab- 
lishment. The priority, in point of 
time, belongs to the debate on the 
property tax ; but it is difficult to fix 
upon any particular occasion on which 
the discussion on it was brought to a 
point, as it was renewed almost every 
night, during two months, on the pre- 
sentation of successive petitions from 
all parts of the country on the subject. 
But, without asserting that they were 
contained in any one debate, the prin- 
cipal arguments on the subject will bo 
found to be contained in the follovdng 
summary : — 

13. On the one hand, it was con- 
tended against the continuance of the 
tax, by Mr Ponsonby, Mr Baring, and 
Mr Brougham : “ The petitions against 
this tax are innumerable, and all couch- 
ed in the strongest po.ssible language. 
They state facts which are undeniable, 
they advance arguments which are un- 
answerable. They do not come from 
any one class or section in the commu- 
nity ; they come from all sections and 
all classes, and complain of an oppres- 
sion, from the operation of this tax. 


which is universal and intolerable. 
The fanners complain that they are 
assessed, on an arbitrary nile, on pro- 
perty which does not exist. To pay 
it, they are consuming their capital ; 
they can neither stock their farms, nor 
maintain their families, but by en- 
croaching on their substance. How 
could it be otherwise, when the price 
of wheat had fallen from 110s. a quar- 
ter to 86s. in the last two years, and 
every other species of agricultural pro- 
duce in the same proportion? The 
merchants and bankers are equally 
loud and emphatic in tlieir denuncia- 
tion of this iniquitous tax ; the peti- 
tion from the merchants and bankers of 
the city of London is perhaps the most 
numerously signed and important that 
evei* w'as presented to Parliament from 
that or any other city. The impost is 
peculiarly vexatious and alarming to 
that class, because it implies an inqui- 
sition into their private aff airs, at all 
times hazardous, but doubly so in a 
period of general gloom and contracted 
credit suen as tlie present. The land- 
ed proprietors, over the whole length 
and breadth of the land, are equally 
unanimous on the subject ; and it is 
no wonder it is so — for, from their in- 
<'omes being universally known, and 
the tax paid, in the first instance, by 
their tenants, escape or evasion is alike 
impossible ; while, from tlie weight of 
their debts, and the rapid decline of 
their rents, the tax, if longer continued, 
will ill all cases essentially diniinisb, 
in some entirely sweep away, the resi- 
due wliieh may remain to maiiitoin 
their families, pay the jointures and 
iiiter^t of mortgages with which they 
are burdened, and enable them to main- 
tain tlieir position in .society. 

14. ** It is in vain to say that Par- 
liament was bound, in keeping faith 
with the public creditor, to continue 
this tax longer. It never was unpledg- 
ed in secunty of loans ; it was tne in- 
direct taxes alone which were so iin- 
pledged. The property tax had been, 
from first to last, a war tax, and a war 
tax alone ; it was so expressly denomi- 
nated, both by Mr Pitt, on his first 
introduction of it in 1799, and by Lord 
Henry Petty, on its being raised to ten 
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per cent in 1806 ; and the statute im- 
posing it hears evidence of the same 
understanding, for it is laid on till the 
6th April next after the conclusion of 
‘ a general peace, <md no longer" * If 
anything could add to the force of 
these last words, it would be the cunning 
device adopted of omitting them, in the 
hurried I'cnowal of the statute, on the 
return of Napoleon from Elba last 3^ear. 
It is true that the faith of Parliament 
stands pledged to the country on this 
subject, but it stands pledged to the 
i*enloval of the tax, not its continuance, 
'fhe country is now agitated from one 
end to the other ; and it is universally 
felt that any renewal of the tax, even at 
the reduced rate of five per cent, and for 
a single year, is a direct breach of the | 
public faith with the nation, whicli is 
little deserved, after the patience with i 
which the tax was borne during the 
3'esirs when it really was unavoidable. I 
15. “ Ecpially vam is it to assert that 
the continuance ot the property tax is ] 
necessary as a general measure of fin- 
ance, and to uphold the credit of the 
country. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheipicr says, if it is not continued, 
there will this 3’ear be a deficit of ten 
millions, which will render it necessan 
for him to go into tlie money market 
and borrow to that amount, wdiich 
would depress the Funds, and raise the 
interest of money. But supposing this 
to be the case ; supposing that it is im- 
possible, by economy, ami reducing our 
establishments, to avoid a considerable 
loan, what is the inconvenience thence 
arising to that which may be antici- 
pated from the continnaiice, even for 
a single year, of this most odious | 
and grinding tax ? N othing wliatever. 
Ministers have told us of the prosper- 
ous state of the iinances of the couutrj^, 
and adverted to the fact, which is un- 
doubtedly very remarkable, that the 
Sinking Fund, though trenched uixm 
since 1813, is still twelve millions. 
What w'ould it take fi*om the efficiency 

^ “ Be it enaciecl, that tliia Act aliall com- 
ni<»Tice and take effect from the 6th April 1806, 
and that tVio said Act, and the duties thereof, 
shall continue in force during the present 
war, and until the 0th April next alter the 
dclluitive signature of a treaty of peace, and 
no longer.**-~Froperty Tax Statute, J 247. 


of this fund, to take the interest of the 
whole loan which may be required, 
which at the very utmost will not ex- 
ceed £600,000 a-year, from that fund? 
Is not such a measure bettor tlian con- 
tinuing a burden on the country which 
it is wholly unable to bear, and which 
threatens, if longer continued, to drain 
away the resources of the people, and 
cripple government most seriously in 
future years, by preventing the ordin- 
aiy taxes from continuing productive ? 
What would a loan of nine or ten mil- 
lions be, which would perhaps be melt- 
ed in one week into the general trans- 
actions of the country ? Nothing what- 
ever. And is the House, for so incon- 
siderable an advantage as avoiding 
placing the interest of sucl\ a loan on 
the Sinking Fund, to turn a deaf ear 
to the prayers, and shut their eyes t<f 
the distresses of the country, and ruin 
their character in the opinion of their 
constituents ? ” 

10. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Ijord Liverpool, Lord Oastle- 
roagh, and the Chancellor of tlie Ex- 
chequer : ** The principle on which the 
projjcrty tax was originally proposed 
by Mr Pitt, and subsequently extended 
by Loi'd Lansdowne, w.-us not merely 
to avoid the inconvenience of a large 
loan. The priiiciple was, that it is im- 
portant to provide an adequate supply 
wdthiri the y^ear, in preference to the 
indefinite extension of ]>cnnanent taxa- 
tion by the indefinite accumulatioii of 
debt, as had been the case, and thereby 
to provide for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and for the future relief of 
the nation in peace. These objects 
have both been gained ; and by the 
unswerving prosecution of this s^^steni, 
and the patience with which it }»as 
been borne by the nation, we have now 
nine millions less of permanent taxes 
to pay thai^ we should have had if the 
opjx>sito system had been continued. 
The burdens laid on during the war 
have been, upon the whole, collected 
with so much wisdom and success, that 
now the Consolidated Fund has a great- 
er surplus than in the year 1791, or 
than was even hoped for by the Finance 
Committee of that year. We have now 
a surplus of £2,500,000, with a Sinking 
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Fund of £11,000,000 — in other words, 
£18,500,000 annually applicable to 
the reduction of debt. Could such a 
favourable state of things have arisen, 
had not the vigorous measure of a large 
property tax been adopted? and now 
that its fruits are beriming to be reap- 
ed, is it to be abandoned? 

17. “ To show that there is no breach 
of faith with the nation in proposing 
the continuance of the property tax for 
two years longer, it is only necessary 
to recollect, that when the property 
tax was raised to ten per cent by the 
Whig Administration in 1807, and 
when a permanent system of war ex- 
])enditure, estimated at £32,000,000, 
was adopted, it was contemplated that 
the loans which would be necessary 
should bo secured by mortgage of all 
the war taxes, intduding the j3ro|wrty 
tax. It was no doubt said by the no- 
ble Manpiis (Lansdowne), then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, tliat if the war 
<‘on tinned only seven years, it would 
71 ot be necessary to mortgage the pro- 
perty tax; and it was also tnie, that 
instead of the war ex}>eiidituro being 
on an average £32,000,000, ii hod been 
£52,000,000 since tliat time, and the 
contest bad lasted more than seven 
years. But that only show'cd the more 
cl(‘arly, that the mortgage of all the 
Will taxes was contemplated by those 
who extended the property tax, and 
that the outcry now raised as to a breaeli 
of laith with the public, in proposing 
its continuance, is entirely without 
foundation, seeing the very event has 
occurred which was always looked to 
as rendering its prolongation neccssaT*/. 

18. Nothing but an imjierioiis sense 
of duty could have induced his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers to propose tlio continu- 
ance, even for a short period, of a bur- 
den in opposition to the general reliic- 
tan CO whicli it was foreseen would be 
felt to submit to heavy taxation after 
the conclusion of the war, more especi- 
ally when very severe distress was at 
the same time experienced from ex- 
traneous and teraporaiy causc.s. But 
Government would be shrinking from 
its first duty, if it did not persevere in 
the course they had adopted. The 
utmost deference is due to the public 
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voice on the subject ; but, numerous 
as the petitions against the tax have 
been, they are not so expressive of gen- 
eral opinion as might at first sight 
appear. They are in all 400, of which 
one-third come from the two counties 
of Devon and Cornwall. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and all the great 
commercial towns, are divided on the 
subject. When this is considered, and 
the great popularity of any reduction 
of taxation is kept in view, it is not 
going too far to assert, that the strength 
of the demand for the remission of the 
tax has been much overrated, and that 
all that can be said is, that the nation 
is strongly agitated, and much divided 
on the subject. 

19. But supposing the popular 
demand on the subject to be as strong 
as is repi*esciited on the other sid(‘, 
there are considerations connected with 
the financial situation of the country 
whicli render it the painful but iic- 
ce.ssary duty of Government to with- 
stand it. In round numbers, the ex- 
penses for the present year may be 
calculated at £30,000,000, exclusive 
of the ])crmanent expenditure arising 
from the interest of tno debt. There 
is good reason, however, to hope that 
this large sum will he reduced next 
year by a third, or to about £20, 000, 000. 
All the re trend linen ts proposed by 
the gentlemen opposite, even if earned 
with unflinching rigour into full effect, 
would not reduce this sum by more 
than X'2, 000, 000 annually. This, then, 
being our iiecc.ssary expenses, what arc 
our resources to meet them J Much has 
been said about borrowing on the credit 
of the Sinking Fund, or even apjilying 
a large part of that fund at once to the 
cun'ent expenses of the year. But as 
that fund does not now much exceed 
£11,000.000 a -year, after what has 
been taken from it daring the last three 
years, if it is to be applied in whole or 
in part to meet the current exigoiicie.s 
of the year, the country will soon he 
in the situation of having a debt of 
above £700,000,000, without any fund 
whatever to look to for its redemption. 
It is upon that ground that Govern- 
ment feel themselves imperatively call- 
ed upon by the duty they owe to the 
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country to resist the abolition of this 
tax. If it is withdrawn, Government, 
as a matter of necessity, must go into 
the market and borrow this y ear twelve, 
next year six or seven, millions : what 
effect will this have upon the price of 
the FuAds, and, tlirough it, on the rate 
of interest in the country ? And if 
capital is kept locked up, or advances 
rendered costly by tliis cause, how are 
country gentlemen, how ai’e merchants 
and traders, to obtain the accommoda- 
tion necessary to carry on their un- 
dertakings, or overcome the difficul- 
ties with which they were surrounded? 
Would the British people, with the 
good sense and spirit which animated 
them, now shrink from the exertion 
which was necessary for their own pre- 
servation ? — would they, in fact, be so 
infatuated as to turn their backs upon 
themselves ?” 

20. Notwithstanding the manliness 
of thi.s appeal, wdiich came with so 
much weight from the Ministers who 
liatl brought the contest to a triumph- 
ant issSue, and the cogent nature of 
those arguments, such was the weight 
of the public voice that it i»roveil irre- 
sistible. Upon a iliviaion, the motion 
for the entire abolition of the tax was 
carried by a majority of 37 — the num- 
bers being 201 and 238. The divi.sion 
\vas received with rapturous cheering 
in the House, which continued for se- 
veral minutes ; and the joyous sound 
being heard in Palace Yard, the huz- 
zas soon spread through the dense 
crowd there assembled, and in a few 
minutes all London. Never, since 
the battle of Waterloo, had such gene- 
ral joy been felt through the nation as 
w'us on this occasion ; nothing like it 
occurred again till the second capture 
of Cabul and the conclusion of the 
Chinese war were announced in a sin- 
gle Delhi gazette. We must not esti- 
mate the universal transports felt on 
this occasion by what would be felt if 
the modified income tax of sevenpeneo 
ill the pound, introduced iu 1842 by 
8irR. Peel, was now abolished —for his 
was a light burden in comparison, and 
it extended to persons enjoying an 
income of £150 and upwards amne ; 
whereas the former was a tax of two 


shillings in the pound, and extended 
to all incomes of £50 and upwards. 
As the heavier tax, when it was taken 
off, was producing at ten per cent 
£15,000,000 a-year, the assessable in- 
come of Great Britain must have been, 
at that period, £150,000,000 a-year. 
And when we take into consideration 
the innumerable evasions generally 
practised, especially among the manu- 
facturing and trading classes — where 
such were so easy, and dilUcult of de- 
tection — it is within bounds to con- 
clude, that the agm'cgate incomes of 
persons in Great Britain above £50 
must at that period have been at least 
£200,000,000 ; — an astonishing fact, 
whendt is recollected that the whole 
inhabitants of the' island did not then 
ex(‘eed thirteen millions; andtliat tlie 
nation had just concluded a war of* 
twenty years’ duration, in the course 
of which £600,000,000 had been added 
to the public debt, and the sums aii- 
iiually raised by taxation progres- 
sively increased from £20,000,000 to 
£72,000,000. 

21. In considering tliis subject, which 
has been of such moment in the sub- 
sequent financial and social condition 
of the Britisli empire, it will probably 
bo found, ns is generally the cose in 
such questions, that there was some 
truth, and not a little error, in the 
oj)inions advnn ced on both sides. Lord 
Castlcrcagh was unquestionably in the 
right wlien he so strenuously contend- 
ed for preserving inviolate the Sinking 
Fund, and not, by the remission of 
taxation, leaving the nation in the 
•situation of luiving £700,000,000 of 
debt, without any provision for its re- 
demption. The nianly stand which he 
made against a loud jniblic clamour, on 
this ground, is one of the most honour- 
able, as, unhappily, it is one of the 
LAST, recorded in Brit i sh h i story. Bu t 
he scems'as clearly to have erred in the 
ground which he sclci:tcd for making 
this stand. He sliould never have cho- 
sen it on the question of ii}»holdiiig a 
heavy and unpopular direci tax. The 
great and wise prinoijde of English 
finance, so constantly aett^d upon by 
Mr Pitt, was to provide for the interest 
of debt and the Sinking Fund for ita 
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redemption by indirect taxes, and to 
reserve direct taxes as an extraordinary 
war resource, to continue only to its 
termination. Tlie emphatic declara- 
tion in the Property Tax Act, that it 
was to “continue till the 6th April 
next after the conclusion of a definite 
treaty of peace, and no longer, proves 
that this ymi in an' especial manner 
the case with that burden. In atiiv- 
ing to upho'ld it after peace was con- 
cluded, Governincnit was not less vio- 
liiting the jdcdgo given to the nation 
on its imposition, than departing from 
tlie true ])riiieiples of finance on the 
subject. If loans for a year or two 
after the eoiielusiou of the war W'ere 
necess.ary to wind up its expenses, they 
.should, without hesitation, have been 
eontracted in preference to continuing 
an oppressive direct war tax. The real 
error, and it was a most fatal one, was 
the unnecessary and often uncalled-for 
remission of indirect taxes in after 
years, by siieeessive administrations 
bidding against each other in the race 
for popularity, wliich at first crippled 
and at leiigtii extinguished the Sink- 
iim Fund; but that mournful topic 
belongs to a subsetpient part of this 
History. 

‘22. There is another observation on 
this subject, suggested by the tenor of 
those debates, which will frequently 
ri3cur to the mind in the discussion of 
great and momentous (piestions in siib- 
setpieiit years. This is, that the most 
material parts of the argument, and the 
Tiiost vital consequenees likely to flow 
fi'om the measures under discussion, 
were not alluded to on either side in 
the course of the debate in Parliament. 
Tlioy were either unseen, or, if seen, 
were carefully eoni^ealed by both par- 
ties. Thus the most material points 
in any discussion upon the property 
tax, and those upon which public at- 
tention lias been chiefly fixed when it 
was brought forward in after times, 
nndouhteuly arc — the injustice of tax- 
ing income derived from precarious or 
j)erishable resources at tlie same i*ate 
ns that derived from land, or fixed and 
irnpeiishable investment; the extreme 
severity of direct taxation, when it is 
at all considerable, compared with in- 
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direct, when it is most productive ; 
and the injustice of levying a heavy 
direct tax upon a small class of society 
—not above 300,000 in number, vix., 
that possessing an income above a cer- 
tain level — from which all the rest of 
the people are exempt. Yet these 
topics are never once alluded to, in the 
course of the almost daily discussions 
which took place on the subject, in 
presenting petitif>ns in this year, during 
two montlis ! Th oy are the topics, how- 
ever, upon which most stress should 
always be laid, when this subject is 
again brought forward in future times, 
for they lie at its very foundation. 
They touch the all-important subject 
of tne ability of the people to bear 
the burden — a topic far more momen- 
tous to them than interesting to their 
rulers. Yet, in reality, it is a toiuc 
which eventually must toiicli thoir 
lulei'S a.s much as themselves ; for no 
taxes can long be levied by Govern- 
ment which trench dee]) U])on the re- 
sources, and seriously abridge the (;om- 
forts, of the people. Of these, how- 
ever, direct taxes are, beyond all ques- 
tion, the most o]»pre.ssive, and felt as 
mo.st severe, for they always fall upon 
a limited class, generally not more than 
n thirtieth ])art of the community, in 
wliosc hands, however, they arrest tho 
funds which maintain the whole ; 
and, being not mixed up with the price 
of articles ef corisuin])tian, their whole 
weight is made ]>alpal)lc to the people. 
Imlircct taxes are so bbnided with tho 
cost of articles that their existeiK’.e is 
not perceived ; and they are ii|>read over 
so wide a surface that tlioir burden is 
not felt. No nation was over scrioiLsly 
injured by taxes on luxuries consumed, 
because tin very fiict of their being 
consumed proved that they could be 
afforded, tnd liad been paid for ; — but 
many have been utterly destroyed by 
direct taxation, because it seizes upon 
income, or oats in on capital before it 
is expended ; and ruins the poor, when 
they imagine they do not ])ay the tax, 
by checking the growth of capital, and 
draining away the funds which should 
purchase the produce of their industry. 

23. It was generally supposed at the 
time that Ministers would iiave resign- 
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ed, upon Parliament having negatived 
a ]>roposal forming so important a part 
of their financial system ; but, instead 
of doing so, they equally surprised the 
House of Commons and the country, 
by voluntarily proposing, two days 
afterwards, the entire remission of the 
war duty on malt — a tax producing 
at that time £2,700,000 a-year.^ The 
reason assigned by them for this un- 
looked-for boon was, that, as the aboli- 
tion of the income tax vrould render it 
indispensable for them to go into the 
money market to meet the exigencies 
of the year, it was of little moment 
w'hcthcr they boiTowod a few millions 
more or less; and, therefore, that it 
was doomed advisable to give a mate- 
rial relief to tlie agricultural interest, 
whioh was Ifiboiiring under a severer 
de})ression than any other class. There 
can be no (piestioii that there Avas much 
tnith in this observation, although 
there were not wanting shrewd observ- 
ers, who remarked that the boon would 
never have been hoard of if Ministers 
had not ree.eivcd a shake, and that this 
showed tliat tlio host W'ay to inspire 
(Jovernnient with jihilanthropic feel- 
ings was to make tlieiii afraid. Be j 
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this as it may, the remission of the tax 
was hailed with delight by the leaders 
of the agricultural interest in Parlia- 
ment ; and being levied on a beverage 
which the peo^e in great part pre- 
pared for themselves, there can be no 
doubt that it was felt as a relief by the 
people generally, conti-ary to what too 
often obtains with the remission of in- 
direct taxes, which only swells the 
jirofits of the dealers in the articles, 
without lessoning their cost to the 
consumers. 

24. As the abolition of the property 
tax, and the remission of the war duty 
on malt, occasioned a loss to the Ex- 
chequer of fully £17,000,000 a-year, 
it became necessary for Ministers to 
revise entirely their estimates lor the 
year, and red^uce the ex])enditure in 
proportion to the large defalcation ip 
their resources. Tliis was accordingly 
done, and with a success beyond the 
mo.st saiiguiiip expectations of the coun- 
try £“3,000,000 was borrowed from 
the Bank ; and this, with the issue of 
Exchequer bills to the amount of as 
much more, supplied the deficiencies 
of the Exchequer.* The reduction of 
j the estimates gave rise to warm debates 


^ The rollowiiig Table, exhibiting the national e;tpenditure for 1815 and 1816 as estimated, 
will show the gi-eat reductions effected iu all branches of the public exiieuditure in Die latter 


. cai . — 

1815 

Army, 

Supply. 

£13,876,767 

Kxtmordinaries, 


23,983,961 

Bun neks, 


99,000 

Na\ y, 

Ordnance, 


18,644,200 


4,4.11,643 

Miscellaneous, . 


3,000,000 

Loans to foreign 

powers, 

£62,135,039 

11,035,247 


remanent Burdens 
Interest of debt Funded, and Sink- 
ing Fund £41,015,627 

Do. of Unfunded, . . . 3,0l4,00.’l 


Supply. 

1816. 

Army, . . £0,665,606 

Deduct troops iu France, 1,254,696 


Extraordinaries, 
ConiiuKssariat, 
Deduct in France, 

Barracks, . 
Stores, 

Navy, 

Oi”dnance, . 
Deduct in France, 

Miscellaneous, . 
Indian debt. 


£8,4.S1,070 

1,600,000 

480,000 

75,000 

406,000 

178.000 

50,000 

0,434,440 

1,889,188 

186,003 

1,696,185 

2,500.000 

945,491 


£117,199,816 


£26,140,186 

Permanent Burdens. 

Interest of Funded debt and Sink- 
ing Fund, .... 43,410,059 

Interest of Exchequer Bills, , 2,196,177 

Foreign loans, £1,7.81,139 

Ireland, . , . 2, .581, 148 

4,312,287 


I £75,058,709 

The expenditure for 1816, however, in reality reached £80,185,828, as various articles of 
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in both houses of P^liament, which our peace establishment both more 
are important as evincing the ideas loudly called for, or more safe and 
then afloat in the country, and form- practicable, than at the present mo- 
ing the basis on which the whole pa- ment. What is the value of our 
cine expenditure of the nation since boasted victories, if, after they' have 
that time has been founded. The been gained, we are obliged to remain 
saving elFected was very gi-eat, for armed at all points, as before tlic con- 
the expenditure, irrespective of the test in which they were achieved corn- 
debt, was reduced from £62,000,000 menced? Some reductions, it is tnie, 
to £25,000,000, and the loan for Eng- have been made, but on a scale by no 
land and Ireland together was only means proportioned to the necessities 
£8,900,000. But the debates are pe- of the case ; and if our financial situa- 
culiarly valuable, as evincing the tem- tion is considered, it will at once ap- 
per of the nation on this all-important pear that, unless the exi)enditure is 
subject. reduced on a very different scale from 

25. On the part of the Opposition, it wliat has hitherto been attempted, the 
was contended by Mr Poiisonhy', Mr em])iro will be involved in inextricable 
Tierney, and Lord Cavendish : “War difficulties. 

is only borne because it is hoped it 26. “ Tlie total sums rctpiired to bo 
may' lead to peace ; and warlike expen- provided for the service of the year 
diture, because it may pave the way amount, according to the statement of 
for Mcific reductions. But, according the (’hancellor of the Exche(|uer, to 
to the system now pursued, we are to £31,683,000, of which the establish - 
have the evils and burdens of war ments of the country fonned upwards 
without the blessings and reductions of £28,000,000. In addition to this, 
of peace. When we consider the enor- by’ the Treaty of Union, two-seven- 
mous amount of our national debt, and teenths of the joint expenditure of the 
the complete triumph of our arms empire was to he charged to the account 
which was purchased by it, nothing of Ireland; and such is now the finaii- 
ean be more evident than that at no eial situation of that country, that its 
former period were large reductions in finances are not equal even to the pay- 

outlay cxcoo(lo<l the estimato —See Ann. Reg. 1810, 70, 71 ; and 1817, 250, 257. To meet the 
expenditure, which even in the last of tlie two years was iinmeiise, the following were the 
receipts for the two years 

Ways anj> Means. 


1815 


1 ISIO. 


Ordinary Revenue, net. 

Ordinary Revenue, net. 

Customs, 

£9,070,504 

Customs, 

£8,109,780 

Excise, 

20,539,028 

Excise 

19, 013, 0.31) 

Stamps, 

6,139,585 

Htainps, . . 

6,184,288 

7,257,906 

Land and assessed, . 

7,004,016 

Land and assessed, 

Post'ofllce, . . . . 

1,75.5,898 

j'ost-office, .... 

1,659,8.54 

Lesser resources, 

189,3./2 

Lcjser resources, 

67,280 

Ordinary and hereditary revenue, £45, 197,368 

Permanent ordinary, 

£42,370,130 



Hereditary revenue, . 

105,270 

Extraordinary. 


Mxtraordi na ry. 


Customs, 

£2,280,6.34 

Customs, .... 

£1,007,810 

Excise, .... 
Property tax, 

6,737,028 

Excise, 

4,581,637 

14,978,248 

Property tax last year. 

12,039,120 

Ijottery, . . . . 

304,651 

Ijottery, 

234.6,80 

Paid by Ireland, 

3,981,783 

Interest of loon.s for Ireland, . 

4, .558, 5.58 

Irish expenditure, 

0,107,986 

Ireland’s share of rxpense.s, 

l,lH4.()0i> 

Loans, 

39,421,959 

Unclaimed dividends, 

333,506 

Lesser heads, .... 

117,241 

Lesser heads, * . . . 

134,000 


£119,370,629 

Total with(Uit loans, 

£66,579.420 


Loan, including Ireland, . 

8,989,802 



Total, 

£75,519.222 


— Finance Statement,'* Ann. Reg. 1810, 420; and 1817, 240. 
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11 lent of the interest of its debt, — so 
that, instead of its contributing any- 
thing at all to the joint expenses of 
thti United Kingdom, Great Britain 
will have to advance £997,000 to make 
up its deficiencies. Thus the whole 
sum we have to provide for the service 
of the year is about thirty- two millions 
and a half. To meet this sum. the 
surplus in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, o.ocording to his own 
account, is £12,700,000, leaving a de- 
ficiency in the hrst year of peace of no 
less than £19,981,000 ! It would bo 
some consolation if we could flatter 
ourselves that this immense deficit was 
owing to winding up the expenses of 
the war, and that any coiisidenthle re- 
duction of it could be hoped for if our 
present establishment continued in fu- 
ture years. But this is very far from 
being the case. When the items of 
the expenditure are looked into, it 
apiiears that they are all permanent, 
arising from the current expenses of 
the year ; and so far from there being 
any prospect of a reduction in fu- 
turci, it is evident that next year the 
charges of the nation must be in- 
creased £1,000,000, and that for ever, 
to me(‘t the interest of the sum to be 
borrowed in this very year, to meet its 
excess of expenditure above income. 
If that is our condition in time of 
j)cace, and with all the security de- 
rived from the greatest triumphs, can 
anything bi* so deplorable as our finan- 
cial situation? 

27. “If the establishment main- 
tained in the different jiarts of the 
empire at this time be eonipared with 
what it Avas in 1792, the (liHerence is 
piodigious, and Avliolly unaccoiinteil 
for by any increased necessities of our 
situation. On the contrary, if there 
is any differenc-e, it should be found 
in the diminished force noAV retpiircd, 
from the enhanced sec.urity which our 
conimaniling situation and unparal- 
leled victories have now procured for 
us. Nevertheless, Government pro- 
j)ose just the reverse; the establLsh- 
nicut they liave .submitted to the 
House is more than double j)f what it 
v'ns in 1792. The two years stand 
thus : — 


17M. ino. 

Men. > Mvn. 

Great Britain, . 15,919 . 82,000 

Old Colonies, . 19,848 . 27,000 

Ireland, , . . 16,000 . 28,000 

Now Colonics, . — . 26,000 

48,767 112,000 

Exclusive of troops in France and India. 

“If to these forces be added the 
troops in France and India, which arc 
maintained by their respective coun- 
tries, and comprise at letist 50,000 
men, it follows tliat we have now 
above 100,000 men in arms in a i^erioil 
of profound peace, and immediately 
after the conclusion of a war which is 
boasted of as having given us unex- 
ampled security. All that we have 
ined, if the statement of Minist(*rs 
correct, by a war which has quad- 
rupled our public debt, is, that wq^ 
have incurred a necessity of tripling 
our military establishment. ” 

28. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Lord Liver])ooI, Loitl Pal- 
merston, and Lord Castleixmgh: “Much 
of the embarrassments and difficnltie.s 
of the country during war have always 
arisen from our establishment in peaco 
having been brought to so low an ebb 
that, on the first breaking out of hos- 
tilities, we were either absolutely pow- 
erle.ss, or, if we attemj)ted anything, 
were constantly, for some years, in- 
volved in disaster. This was pariicu- 
larly the ease during the first years of 
tho American and the late war — on 
the last of which occasions Mr Pitt, 
by whom the reductions Avere made, 
expressed bitter regret that he had 
been instrumental in reducing tlie es- 
tablishment, during the previous peace, 
to so low an ebb that the fairest oppor- 
tunity of brinmng the war to an early 
and successful termination was lost. 
It wa.s to the liberty we enjoyed that 
the industry and exertion which hap- 
pily di.stingnishc(l England from many 
of the (Continental powers were to he 
ascribed ; and to these advantages, 
Avhich a free, people only could posscs.s, 
wo OAved all our superiority, A\diich 
A^ould not bo in the smallest de^ee 
affected by the magnitude or diminu- 
tion of our peace establishment. 

29. “ It is a very easy matter to com- 
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pare our peace establishment in 1816 
with what it was in 1792, and to ask 
how, when we have been successful in 
the war, an additional and much larger 
military force is requisite. Is it not 
well known — has it not passed into 
a maxim in history — that success 
only multiplies the demand for in- 
creased means of defence, by widening 
the circle from which hostility may be 
apprehended ? Our empire in the co- 
lonies has been mure than doubled 
during the war ; and are we to be told j 
that, after having been won witli so i 
much difficulty, tliey are not worth 
preserving, but must be abandoned, 
for want of a protective force, to the 
first enemy who chooses to OTasp^them ? 
Look around upon the cmoiiies, and 
say whether there is any one of them 
for which a supply of soldiers has beeu 
voted larger than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The fact is notoriously the re- 
verse ; they are all so under-garrisoned 
tliat the men stationed there ■will be 
overworked, and fall victims to fatigue 
and the diseases of tropical climates. 
The new colonies obtained during tlic 
war were proposed to bo gani.soned by 

22.000 men, of whom not more than 

15.000 could be reckoned on as effec- 
tive ; whereas the a^regnto of effective 
soldiers who marched out of them, 
when they were taken, w’as upwards 
of 30,000. In some of the old colonies 
— as Jamaica and Canada— it was pro- 
posed to station a force considerably 
larger than had been there before the 
war; but that was liecauso America 
had become a considerable militaiy 
and naval power, in consequence of 
tlie events of its later years. 

30. “In regard to the home stations, 
the number allotted for Great Britain 
is 25,000, being about 7000 more than 
the quota of 1792. But Is that an ex- 
cessive addition, when the increase 
wliich during the war has taken place 
in our population and resources is con- 
sidered? The first has increased a 
fourth; the last, if measured by our 
exports, imports, and shipping, have 
more than doubled. The augmenta- 
tion of the army at home was by no 
means in the same proportion. Ac- 
cording as our colonial force is enlarged, 
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the troops at home, by whom they are 
to bo fed or relieved, must be increased 
also. Then if, in addition to aU this, 
the vast additions made to the armies 
of the Continental powers during the 
war, and the magnitude of their peace 
establishments, be taken into consid- 
eration, it must become at once appar- 
ent that not merely our respectability, 
but eJUr very existence as an independ- 
ent nation, is involved in resisting the 
reduction now profiosed. The ques- 
tion at issue is not whether, by I'educ- 
tions in our establishment, wo can get 
quit of the income-tax or loans in its 
stead, for by no possible reduction can 
that object be effected. It is, whether 
we shall compel the Crown to aban- 
don all our colonial possessions, fertile 
sources of our commercial wealth, and 
whether we shall descend from that 
elevated stiition which it has cost us 
so much labour, blood, and treasure to 
attain. 

31. It is unfair to charge the whole 
expense of the army, being £9, 800, 000 
projX)sed thisycar, to the lu’eount of our 
present establishments: £2,000,000 of 
it is absorbed in pensions to those gal- 
lant nicu, now for the most part re- 
tired, who have bonie us through the 
yx'rils of the contest; £1,000,000 is 
applied to the forces embodi(‘d at pre- 
sent, which will be disbanded in the 
course of the year — particularly the 
regular militia and foreign coips, which 
are to be entirely reduced. Let it be 
recolh'ctcd, too, that since the year 
1792 tile pay of the soldiers has been 
doubled — it has been raisi*d from six- 
pence to a shilling a-day, which added 
at least a tliirtl to the total expense of 
our military establi.shnient. If these 
things are biken into con-sideration, it 
will be found that the proposed mili- 
tary estaUishment, .so far from being 
excessive, is in reality extremely mo- 
deiute, and could not be reduced, in 
the present circumstances of Europe, 
the empire, and the world, without 
serious detrimeut to our national char- 
acter, and the most serious danger to 
our national independence.” 

32. Notwithstanding the force of 
these arguments, and the obvious in- 
expedicnce of too rapidly reducing the 
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national establishments, from the per- 
nicious effect which throwing a vast 
number of idle hands at onco upon the 
labour market would have, such was 
the strength of the jmblic cry for eco- 
nomy, and such the necessities of Gov- 
ernment after the great resource of 
the property tax was withdrawn, that 
very great reductions became necessary 
ill the. army, against which the chief 
rom])laints were directed. The estab- 
lishment was ultimately fixed at 
111,756 men,* deducting the foreign 
corj)s disbanded in the course of the 
year, and the troops in France and in 
ithc East India Company’s territories. 
Including tliern, the number was 
196,027. The regular militia 80,000 
strong, and about 50,000 of tlie regu- 
lar army, wore disbanded in the course 
of the year. For the navy 38,000 men 
wore voted-*- a great and immediate re- 
duction from 100,000, who had been 
ill tbo service in the preceding year, 
(heat part of these copious reductions 
did not take effect till the succeeding 
year, and so had little clfect in lessen- 
ing the expenditure of this; but tlm 
disbanding of so largo a number as 
1400,000 men from the two scmces, 
including the regular militia, however 
unavoidable, had a most prejudicial 
r fleet upon the labour market, and 
tended much to augment the suffering 
so generally felt by the working classes, 
froni the diminution of employment, 
and the distressed condition both of 
the agricultural and manufacturing 
population. 

33. Agrii’ultural distress, as might 
well have been expected, from the dif- 
fumltics so generally experienced by 


I that important class of the community 
who were engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil, holds a very prominent 
place among the subjects of parlia- 
[ mentary discussion in this year. The 
debates of course terminated in nothing 
effective being done for the relief of the 
laiidf^d interest ; for the causes of this 
distress, were cither altogetlicr beyond 
the reach of remedy on the part of 
Government, or they arose from mea- 
sures connected with the cuiToncy, 
which tlie Legislature was inclined to 
render more stringent rather than the 
reverse. But they are not, on that ac- 
count, the less valuable in a historical 
point of view, as tending to indicate 
the coniinenccmeut of tlie operation of 
those causes of a general nature which, 
ere long, had so important an influ- 
ence on British proswrity, and cariiij 
at last to exercise so decisive an effect 
on the legislation and destinies of the 
empire. 

3-1. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was contended by Mr Brougham, Mr 
Tienioy, and Mr Western: “It is 
superfluous to say anything on the 
amount and universality of the distrc.ss 
which exists in the country at this 
time. That, unhappily, is inattei of 
notoriet}% and is universally admitted. 
If any doubt could exist upon tlie 
subject, it would be removed by the 
petition presented this very night 
from Cambridgeshire, in winch it i.s 
stated tliat eveiy single individual in 
a pari.sh in that country, with one ex- 
ception, has become bankni])t or a 
jiauper, and tliat that one, in consc- 
(juence, has fallen from a state of 
affluence to ruin, fiom the rates all 
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forces, including corps intended 
lie reduced. 1 

Men 

111,758 

• • 

Co«t. 

£4,702,611 

Flegiinents in Prance, 


34,0.81 


1,234,590 

Rcgiimuits in India, . 


28,491 


906,604 

Foreign corps, . 


21,401 


370,609 

Hecniitmg Staff, 


348 

198,027- 

-with lesser charges, 

20,83.5 

£11,123,577 

Deduct in France, 

84,0.81 

. i£l,234,.506 

„ India, . 

28,491 

62,522 

906,604 

2,141,190 

Remains, 

-Pari Deb.t »xii. 842. 

. . . 

183,505 


£8,982,387 
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falling uxwn him. The real point for 
consideration is, to what .is this 
imiversal and overwhelming distress 
owing ? In 1792, the average price of 
wheat was 47s. a quarter; now (April 9) 
it is 67s. — almost twenty per cent 
higher ; yet no complaint of min from 
low prices was heard before the war. 
On the contrary, such a state o^ things 
was with reason hailed as the greatest 
possible blessing, as the first fruits of 
peace and plenty. Wc must seek for 
ether causes, therefore, for the present 
distress, than in the mere fact of low 
price.s ; and those causes seem to be 
chiefly the following : — 

35. “Tlic years 1796 and 1799, it 
is well known, wcie years of very bad 
harvests, and they, of course, raised 
the price of agricultural produce, and 
gave a temporary stimulus to cultiva- 
tion. This was increased by the po- 
fuse expenditure of the war, which, 
not confined to iiieoine, lavished in 
single years the ac^cumulated hoards of 
previous generations. But the great 
circumstance which tended to raise 
prices in a lasting w^ay, was the sus- 
pension of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. Tliis gave such a stimu- 
lus to that establishment, and also to 
all the country banks, that pric€*.s not 
only rose, but were retainc<l at a high 
level. The consc(iuence was, that the 
banks were encouraged to advance 
money to cultivators from the certain- 
ty of their obtaining a rciimnerating 
price for their protYuee, and thciicc 
a prodigious impulse was given to 
agriculture in all its braiicbes. Nor 
is the effect of tlie vast increase of our 
colonial possessions to be overlooked, 
wdiicli lias operated not merely by in- 
creasing our exports and imports, but, 
in a far more important degree, by 
promoting ciiterpri.se in the cultiva- 
tion of our own soil. This appears 
from the gi’eat lumnnit of riches which 
w’as remitted fnun tlieso colonial pos- 
sessions to purchase oi im])royo laud 
in Great Britain ; and the source from 
which that wealth has conic may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the names of estates 
and fanns, especially in Scotland, 
which are frequently taken from that 
of iilaces— as Berbice, Surinam, or 
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the like — in the East or West Indies. 
Lastly, among the causes which gave 
so great an impulse to agriculture 
durmg the war, w^e must assign a 
very prominent place to Napoleon's 
continental blockade, which not only 
gave our cultivators, during the last 
seven years of its continuance, an al- 
most entire monopoly of tlie home 
market for agricultural jiroduce, but, 
by throwing the whole foreign com- 
merce of the world into our hands, 
pow'crfully promoted the prosperity of 
our scapoii: and manufacturing towns, 
and through them reacted upon that 
of the most distant parts of the country. 

36. “In consequence of this com- 
bination of circumstances, most of 
which were of a casual or temporary 
nature, there has occurred in this 
countiy what may without impropriety 
be called an over-trading in agricul- 
ture^ and consequent redundance of 
agricultural produce. Enclosure bills 
to tlie amount of twelve hundred have 
been passed during the last ten years, 
and the number of acres thereby 
brought into cultivation has been es- 
timated at two millions. Certain it is 
that, between the newly encIos(‘d land 
and the improvement of that which 
was formerly under cultivation, at 
least the produce of two millions of 
acres, which may be taken at six 
millions of quart(;rs of grain, has been 
added to the national supply. But 
the population of tins island has only 
increased two millions during the w’ar, 
and taking a quailcr of grain for the 
average consiimptiou of each indivi- 
dual, it follows that two millions of 
quarters only have been added to the 
deiimncl, and six millions to the supply. 
This sufliciciitly explains the glut of 
agricultural produce, and consequent 
fall of prices, and tlic distress wliicli 
now universally prevails amongst the 
cultivators and landed i»roprietoi*s. 

37. “Supposing, as is perliajis the 
case, that these calculations of iioliti- 
cal arithmetic are not altogether to be 
trusted, we may rely on a much safer 
testimony, the evidences of our own 
senses, to be convinced of the extraor- 
dinary advance which our agriculture 
has made of late years. The improve- 
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ments in most parts of the country 
have been so great, that the most care- 
less observer must have been struck b}’^ 
them. Not only have wastes for miles 
and miles disappeared, giving place to 
houses, fences, and crops; not only 
' Ijave even the most inconsiderable 
commons, the very village greens, and 
little stripes of sward by the wayside, 
been subjected to division and exclusive 
ownership, but the land which formerly 
grew something has been fatigued with 
labour and loaded with capital until it 
yielded much more. The work botli 
of men and cattle has been econo- 
mised, new skill has been n])plie4l, and 
a more dexterous combination of difler- 
eiit kinds of husband r}’i)ni(‘tiscd, until, 
without at all compreliending the waste 
lands wholly added to the, productive 
territory of the nation, it may be saftdy 
said, not, perhaps, that tw'o blades of 
grass now grow w’herc only one grew' 
before, but (‘(irtainly that five now grow 
when* only four used to he ; and that 
this kingdom, wliicli foreigners were 
wont to taunt as a mere manufacturing 
and trading country, inhabited by a 
shopkeeping nation, is in reality, for 
its size, Inj far the greatest agricultural 
state in the world. 

38. “ Jt is .since 1810 that these 
causes luive iu an especial manner come | 
into operation, as appears in the price 
of wdicat, wdiii;h, on an average, has 
been above lOOs. tlie (juarter since that 
time — a striking contrast to tlie woeful 
depression which has taken ])luco since 
th(; j>eacc. AVhat is vciy remarkable, 
this deju'CwSsion is the veiy reverse of 
W'hiit took plaeeon former pacifications ; 
for on the peace of l*aris, in 1763, wdieat 
ruse from 36s. to 41s. a quarter, and to 
42s. 6d. on an average of five years 
ending 1767 ; and on the peace of Ver- 
sailles, in 1784, it rose fs. a quarter. 
In the jiresent contest, liow'ever, the 
battle of Leipsic, w'hich induced the 
hope of a speedy peace, at once lowered 
the price from 120s. to 86s., and before 
November 1813, wdicat was at 68s. No 
man who attends to these figures and 
dates, can doubt that the fall of prices 
was connected With the prospect of an 
approacliing termination of the war. 
Nor is it dmicult to see how it is that 


this effect took place. ' A sudden dimi- 
nution of expenditure, to the extent of 
£50,000,000 annually hy tlie Govern- 
ment of this country alone, could not 
take place without immediately affect- 
ing the market both for manufactured 
and rude produce ; and a derangement 
in the former is sure, sooner or later, 
to be followed by distress in the latter. 
The commercial and manufacturing 
difficulties of 1811 and 1812, which 
are yet fresh in all our recollections, 
contributed powerfully to increase the 
dangers of our mercantile situation ; 
for after the cramped and almost blocjk- 
aded situation in which W’C had been 
kept fur several years, a sudden rush 
into speculations and adventures took 
place on the reopening of the European 
harbours, W'bich was so violent that it 
seized all classes of the community, and 
induced unheard-of losses. English 
goods were soon selling chca]*er at 
Ihienos Ayres and in the nortli of 
Ell] ope, than either iu liondon or 
^lanohester. All tin’s reacted, and that 
quickly too, on agriculture, ; for the 
commercial interesj^s of the country 
can n(‘ver suffer without its being felt, 
and that right speedily, by the ( ulti- 
vators of the soil, wdio mainly live on 
their expenditure. 

39. “ Excessive taxation is the last, 
and perliops the most pow'crful, cause to 
W'hich the present depressed condition 
of the agriculturists is to be as(*i'ihed. 
During the last twenty-five years, our 
revenue hasiiierensed from £15, 000, 000 
to £66,000,000-- our expenditure in 
one year exceeded £125,000,000: in 
this year of jieace itistohc£72,000,000, 
and no hopes arc held out of its being 
pennanently below' £65, 000, 000. These 
figures sound immense, and convey an 
idea of a}>parently interminable re- 
sources; but if we descend into detail, 
and examine how, in so short a time, 
so prodigious an increase of revenut! 
lias been effei'ted, the illusion will be 
dispelled, and it will at once ajipear 
that it is owing to excessive and grind- , 
ing taxation. Not only lias the direct 
taxation risen to a most enormous 
amount— cei-tainly not less, wdiile the 
income-tax lasted, than 15 per cent 
on the income of all persons liable to 
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that tax — ^but the most ordinaiy and 
indispensable necessams of life have 
come to be taxed with a severity which 
almost amounts to a prohibition. The 
duty on .salt, which in 1792 was lOd. 
a bushel, had been raised, previous to 
1806, to 15s., its present amount. The 
tax on leather has been doubled within 
the last four years. The duty on malt 
lias been raised from 10s. 7d. a quarter 
to S48. 8d., of which 16s. is war duty; 
that on beer from 5s. 7cL (in 1802) to 
9s. 7(L ; that on spirits from 7d. to 
Is. 9d. Su^r is taxed 30s. per cwt., 
instead of 15s., the rate in 1792. 

40. **Add to all thi.s, also, the ex- 
cessive inefiuality and injustice of our 
mode of levying and rating for the 
poor-rate. The whole burden of main- 
taining the poor is laid upon the land ; 
and this reduces the price of labour 
below its natural level, at the sole ex- 
pense of the cultivator. The money 
raised for the relief of the poor is, in 
direct opposition to the intention of 
the 43d Elizabeth, from a defect in 
the Act, laid entirely upon the land. 
Manufacturers am^mcrchants are rated 
only as owners of largt^ houses. In this 
way it often happens tliat a man who 
has an income of £10,000 a-year from 
trade, is rated no higher than one w’ho 
derives £500 a-year from land. The 
gio.ss injustice of this is rendered more 
glaring from the fact — the manufac- 
turer creates the poor, and leaves the 
farmer to maintain them. The farmer 
«uuploys a few hands only, the manu- 
facturer a whole colony ; the former 
causes no material augmentation in the 
numberof panpci’s, the latter multiplies 
them wholesale ; the first creates the 
poor, leaving it to the last to maintain 
them. In addition to this injustice, 
which is glaring enough, the custom 
has spread widely, and become almost 
universal, of ‘makingup,’ as it is called, 
wages to a certain level out of the poor- 
rates —a system which has just the 
etfoct of compelling the land to bear, 
not only its own burdens, but part of 
the wage^ of all employed by the rest 
of the community. The magnitude of 
this burden may be estimated from the 
fact, that the total sum levied for the 
use of tlie poor, which before the 
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American War was under £2,000,000, 
now exceeds £8,000,000. When, in 
addition to this liuge burden, it is con- 
sidered how large a proportion of the 
taxation of £66,000,000 annually is 

aid by the land, the price of the pro- 

uce of which has sunk within eighteen 
months to half its former amount, it 
will cease to he surprising that the 
agricultural interest shoukf he suffer- 
iiig, and evident that no substantial 
relief can be expected, as long as these 
burdens continue to oppress it.”* 

41. On the other hand, itVas main- 
tained by Lord Liver^iool, Lord Castlc- 
reagh, and Mr Vansitlart : “ It is so 
far consolatory to find that the Bank 
Restriction Act of 1797, which has 
been so often held out as the cause of 
all our calamities, is now admitted, not 
only to have had no such effect, hut to 
have ju’oduced, in some part at least, 
great prosperity. In fact, it has been 
the mainspring of our strength ; and 
no reasonable man can now deny that, 
had it not been for that measure, this 
country must long since have sunk in 
the conflict, and wo have become a 
jirovince of France. It is now seen, 
and admitted on the other side, by 
w’hom the system had so long and 
vehemently been condemned, that it 
was not only by tliLs wise measure of 
Mr Pitt’s tliat the country has been 
saved, but that under this artificial 
circulating medium the ])ros])erity of 
the country, even during war, had in- 
creased to an unparalleled' degree. 

42. “ The existing distress is to be 
ascribed entirely to the simple fact, 
that during the last tw’o years, and 
particularly during the last year, the 
great and "nceessary articles of human 
consumption have been depreciated at 
least a half. Every one knows what 
effect so great a change must produce 
on ahy interest in the community. 
What, then, must it be upon the farm- 
ing property of the empire — that great 
interest which creates, notwithstand- 
ing all the increase of our manufactures, 
at least nine-tenths of the entire wealth 
of the empire ? Then how has this 

* The above is a mere skeleton of the able 
and instructive speech of Mr (now Lord) 
Brougham on this important suljject. 
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great depreciation been brought about? 
It began, as has been poirectly stated, 
in 1813 ; and the cause to which it 
was then owing was very obvious. It 
was the prospect of the opening of the 
Baltic harbours, and the letting in of 
the great harvests of Poland on our 
markets, coupled with the fine season 
of tliat year, which produced the fall. 
The farmers of this couiiti'y, who, from 
the effects of the war, had Jong enjoyed 
a monopoly in the home market, were 
.suddenly exposed to the competition 
of great grain-growing countries, where 
corn could be raised at a third of the 
cost at which alone it can here be 
r(‘ared. It was to mitigate this danger 
— one of the most appalling whitdi 
couhl befall any nation— that the corn 
law of 1814 was passed, without which 
the depression, great as it has been, 
would hav(i been far greater.* It is 
eoiisolatory to find that that measure, 
which, at th(^ time it was introduced, 
was the subject of such unmeasured 
eomlemuation by the gentlemen oppo- 
site, is now admitted to have not only 
be(*n a necessary mea-^nre in our own 
defence, but the only effectual antidote 
to the still greater difficulties in which 
we are now involved. 

43. “(\jrn, which in 1812 was sell- 
ing at 120s. or 130s, the quarter, has 
now fallen to 56s. Nothing more is 
recjuisite to explain the agricultural 
distros.s which everywhere prevailed. 
It induced that most fearful of all con- 
tests which can agitate a community, 
the contest of chm ivith class in the 
•struggle to shake the burden off upon 
eacli other. But there is no reason 
to hoi love that this alarming contest 
will continue long. Shut out as this 
countrj' is, in a great measure, from 
foreign supply, the^e is no reasonable 
room for doubt that the price of wheat 
will gradually rise to an average of 80s. , 
and, with it, the profits of agricultural 
industry again reach a remunerative 
level. Great pres.siire is unhappily 
now felt, and some land has jirobably 
been brought into tillage whicli had 
better have been left in pasturage. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
^ * See History of Kuro’pt^ cliap. xciL §§ 22, 


paper circulation is excessive, or vnll 
j)roduce any very dangerous convul- 
sion ; still less thet the great mass of 
agriculture is in a tottering state. It 
is secured against the only enemy who 
can beat it down — foreign ; it is also 
secure from domestic competition, aris- 
ing from other modes of employing 
capital ; and thi^ being so, it must iii 
the end attain remunerative prices. 

44. “Coincident with the fall in 
the price of com has been a great re- 
duction in the amount of the circulat- 
ing medium, and witli it unhappily 
has departed the confidence which had 
existed before. Beyond all question, 
this is the principal cause of the dis- 
tress which now generally prevails. 
But this diminution of the circulating 
medium is not founded on causes of 
a j»ermanent nature. The return of 
peace must eventually lead to the re- 
turn of old maximS“to tli« return of 
those common priucijdes on which the 
circulation of every country ought to 
bfe regulated. All must see that the 
time is fast approaching when the 
country will again j^ssess a large cir- 
culating medium, and, with it, the 
means of carrying on industrial ou^^ra- 
tions of all sorts. The Bank Re.^ric- 
tion Act will expire in two years ; and 
before that time comes, tlie return of 
the precious metals to the (‘onntiy wjil 
have rendered it a safe measure to »- 
Slime cosh payments. But, above all, 
lot it never, under any circumstances, 
be proposed to trench upon the Sink- 
ing Fund, the sheet-anchor of tlie 
country, and any serious diminution 
of whi(di will render its financial affairs 
altogether desperate. ” 

45. No legislative measure did, or 
could, result from this debate, how 
interesting or important soever, for it 
related to a- subject in pirt at least be- 
yond the reach of human remedy. But 
it was otherwise with another subject 
closely connected with the foiTucr, on 
which the measures of Government 
had a gi eat and decisive effect on tho 
future condition and ultimate desti- 
nies of the countiy. The proposal of 
Government on this point was, that 
the Bank should lend the Treasuiy 
£6,000,000, and, in return, receive a 
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prolongation of the suspension of cash 
payanents for two years subsequent to 
4th July 1816. In this way, it was 
thought, the double object would be 
gained, of providing a supply adequate 
for the immediate necessities of the 
State, the resources of which had been 
so much impaired by the repeal of the 
property tax, and giving time for the 
Bank to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. This proposal gave rise to 
animated and important debates in 
both Houses of Parliament, which arc 
of the highest importance, as indicat- 
ing the views entertained at that pe- 
riod on this all-important subject, 
on which subsequent experience has 
thrown such a flood of light 

46. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was contended W Mr Horner, Mr 
Ponsonby, and Mr Tierney : ** If any- 
thing is to be regarded as fixed in the 
legislation, or to which the Govern- 
ment of the country is pledged, it is 
that the restriction on cash liayments 
is to continue till the conclusion of a 
general jicace, qpd no longer. The 
proposal now made to continue tliis 
restriction for two years longer has 
already luid this pernicious efleot, that 
it has thrown a doubt ujwn the sin- 
cerity of all the former professions of 
Miui'ttors on this subject. The Rank 
directors have declared, time out of 
mind, that they were most anxious to 
resume the system of cash ])nyments ; 
but it now apiKjars that they eagerly 
gi’asp at the hrst opportunity of jiost- 
poning that happy consummation. 
They have no objection to continue 
the system of over-issue, from wliicli 
they nave so long derived such exorbi- 
tant profits. The conduct of the Bank 
directoi-s evinces such an cxiiinplc of 
rapacity on the ]>art of a corporate 
body, and of acquiescence on the ))art 
of Government, as stands unrivalled in 
the financial history of any country of 
Europe. It is evident that Govern- 
ment have no settled ideas at all upon 
the subject, but that they have a con- 
fused notion tliat the longer the pre- 
sent system continues, the better ; and 
that, by mixing up present measures 
of finance wi& its prolongation, it 


may bo continued for an indefinite 
period. 

47. “Even when first introduced, 
and when the fatal principle of making 
the restriction last as long as the war 
continued was adopted, it was univer- 
sally understood, and most solemnly 
declared, that it was to cease within 
six months after the conclusion of a 
general peace. Last year, wlien the 

S ect of a durable peace was not 
y so favourable as at present, the 
rolongation was only made to the Sth 
uly in the present year. Now, how- 
ever, it is to be ju-olonged for two 
years longer, for no reason that ran 
possibly be assigned, but that it has 
heeonic mixed up with a loan from tlie 
Bank, and Is thought to be connected 
witli the general agricultural distress. 
But if the Bank restriction is to be 
continued to uphold the profits of the 
farmers, why is it to be limited to two 
years? Why not ren<ler it perpetual? 
If the prospect of resuming cash j»ay- 
ments is thrf cause of the agricultural 
distress, will it not recur, ])erlia])s, 
with additional force whem^ver cash 
payments are r(*sumed ? If this \riew 
bo well founded, we are only ]>ost- 
pouing the dreaded evil, not avert- 
ing it. 

48. “ Are there no evdls arising from 
the system now going on of indefi- 
nitely postponing the resumption of 
cash payments ( During the war we 
borrowed money when it was of small 
value, and we arc now obliged to pay 
it off when it is of Idgh value ; and 
this evil is every day increasing with 
the postponement of cash ])ayments. 
This is by far the greatest clangor which 
now +hrcatciis the country ; for the 
debt was for {lie most part conti'aclKl 
ill one (Mirrency, and the taxes, which 
come in frem year to year, arc paid in 
another. A greater and more sudden 
<‘ontraction of the currency has never 
taken ])lace in any country than in 
this 'since the ]>eace, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of p’rance, after the fail- 
ure of the Mississip]»i si'heme. This 
sudden contraction has been the cause 
of all our distresses ; it is, and will long 
continue to be, the cause of all our 
difficulties. It arose from the pre- 
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vious fall in the price of agricultural 
produce. This had occasioned a de- 
struction of the country bank paper to 
an extent which would not have been 
thought possible without more ruin 
tlian nad ensued. The Bank of Eng- 
land has also reduced its issues. The 
average amount of its cun’cncy dur- 
ing tlio last year has not exceeded 
i;25,000,000, while, two yeara ago, it 
liad been £29,000,000, and at one time 
was us high as £31,000,000. But we 
must consider the vast reduction of 
countiy bank paper as the main cause 
of the vast fall of prices which had 
ensued. 

49. “A fluctuating currency is the 
greatest rnrse lohich can by possibi- 
lity befall an opulent and commercial 
community. At all times, and to all 
classes, it is pi*egnant with disaster; 
at one time unduly elevating the credi- 
tor at the exi)enso of the debtor; at 
another, as unjustly benefiting the 
debtor at the expense of the creditor. 
This is a state of things so fraught with 
ruin, first to one class and then to 
another, that it never can too much 
occupy tile attention of a wise and 
paternal govcniment. As long as w’e 
Lave no standard, no fixed value of 
money, but it is alloweil to rise and 
fall like «|uicksilver in the barometer, 
no man could conduct bis property 
with any security, or depeml upon any 
certain profit. If prices are fixed and 
steady, it is immaterial what is to be 
assumed as the. standard. Last year, 
though it was for the most part one of 
peace, gold was never below £4, 8s. tlie 
ounce ; this year, as so great a contrac- 
tion of the country banxers’ notes has 
taken jdace, it has fallen to nearly the 
Mint price of £3, I7s. lOd. the ounce. 
This, however, all took place in con- 
sequence of the impending resumption 
of cash payments, which, by the exist- 
ing'law, was to begin on July 5, 1816. 
If, liowover, a further suspension of 
eash payments .takes place, the hanks 
-will begin issuing in all ilireetions as 
before ; prices will again rise, and w^e 
shall, a second time, enter upon that 
fatal mutation of jiriees from the effects 
of Avhich we are just escaping. This | 
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is openly announced in certain publica- 
tions. It is said, if the restriction on 
cash payments is continued, and the 
issue expands again, pi Ices may be run 
up to 100s. a quarter of wheat. Are 
the gentlemen opposite prepared to 
support tliis measure on such grounds ? 
If not, now is the time to stop short, 
and avoid entering on a cycle flatter- 
ing in the outset, but fraught with 
ultimate ruin.” 

60. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Lord LiverjKiol and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: “The 
Bullion Committee themselves were of 
opinion that eash payments should not 
be resumed for two years after the re- 
turn of peace, so strongly were even 
they impressed with the dangers to 
property and existing engagements 
which would result from the sudden 
contraction of paper credit. TJie dif- 
ference between tlie two parties is not 
so great as would at first sight appear ; 
it is a difference in point of time only, 
not qjf principle. Tliere is no man on 
this side of the House who contends 
for the eternity of ^thc restriction ; 
none on the other wTio pleads for its 
instant term ination. I s not two years 
a fair compromise between thorn ? 
Preparations on the part of the Bank 
were indis]>cnsablc before facing so 
great a change : one of tho most neces- 
saiy w^ould be, the permitting the 
Bank to issue £2 and £1 notes after 
tho restriction ceased, as they had so 
long formed tho staple of the circula- 
tion of the country.. Ko reason has 
been assigned why two years was an 
unadvisable perioil ; and although it 
did seem rather long, yet it was better 
to delay than precipitate important 
changes. 

61. “It is a mistake to say prices 
have been forced up by tho copious 
issue of the currency ; on the contrarjq 
tho increased issue was the effect of 
the previous high prices. The rise 
of prices preceded the increase of the 
currency ; and it has now been ])roved, 
that the fall has not proceeded from 
its contraction, for it is admitted on 

I tho other side that it preceded that 

I contraction. It is no doubt true that, 
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when the prices of all articles of con- 
sumption began from the great importa- 
tion to fall, the country banks, seized 
with panic, di’ew in their advances, and 
therebv augmented the general distress ; 
but wiiat did this prove? Nothing, 
but that paper currency could not be 
eittended beyond what the circulation 
required. The variations in tlie price 
of gold showed they were unconnected 
with the price of grain. In the begin- 
ning of 1813, whdkt was at 120s. 7d., 
in the end of the same year it was 
82 s. 4d. ; while the price of gold in the 
beginning of that year was £6, Gs, 6d. 
an ounce, and in the end £5, 10s. 
This showed distinctly that the price 
of gold arose from the demand for it- 
self, arising from causes abroad, and 
was wliolly irrespective of the amount 
of paper issued at home. To the eter- 
nal credit of this country, it will be 
recorded in history, that the Bank 
restriction, though perhaps originally 
forced upon the country by necessity, 
and having foix*ed up the price of gold, 
had proved the salvation of Europe, 
by enabling us Jo carry on a system 
which could not otherwise have been 
supported. 

62. **Tho opinions of those who 
would uphold prices by a continued 
and lavish issue of paper, are as much 
condemned on this side of the House 
as the other. Nothing is farther from 
the intentions of Government than to 
make the restrictions on cash payments 
permanent. It is merely a question 
of time when they are to cease. The 
Bullion Committee had recommended 
two years from the conclusion of peace 
— all 1 ask is two years and seven 
months. It was not till Decern I kt 
last that the ratifications of the defi- 
nite treaty were interchauged. Seve- 
ral of the most eminent membera of the 
Bullion Committee had concurred in 
this opinion. The restoration of the 
old state of the currency must obvi- 
ously be done giudually, and with 
ample time for preparation ; for it is 
to be recollected the Bank of England 
would be called upon to furnish cash 
for demands, not only on the Bank 
of England, but those of Ii^eland and 
Scotland.” Upon a division, Mr Hor- 


ner’s motion, which was for a select 
committee to inquire into the resump- 
tion of cash payments, was negatived 
by a majority of 146 to 73. 

53. These debates on agricultural 
distress and the currency are almost 
as memorable for what was left unsaid, 
as what was said in the course of their 
discussion. Both parties were to a 
certiiin degree right, and to a certain 
degree wrong, in the opinions they ad- 
vanced. Lord Livciqiool was unques- 
tionably right when he affinned that 
the nation, and tlirough it Europe, had 
been saved by the suspension of cash 
payments during the war ; for but for 
it the amiaments never could have 
been jiroduced which brought it to a 
successful issue. He was exjually right 
in saying that the rise in the price of 
gold, which took place in its latter 
years, was owing to the increa.scd de- 
mand for that article of commerce to 
meet the exigencies of >var on the Con- 
tinent, where hostilities on a great 
scale were ^ming on. On the other 
hand, Mr Horner, who had thought 
and written more profoundly on the 
subject of the currency than any other 
person then in existence,^ was equally 
right w'hcn ho obseiwed, that the ex- 
tensive issue of juijjer during the war 
was the cause of the rapid and extra- 
ordinary enhancement of prices which 
th(‘n took place in every article, wlie- 
thcr of rude or manufactured produce, 
while it lasted ; that the still more 
rapid and disastrous fall of ])rices which 
liad taken place since the peace, was 
the result of the great contraction of 
tlie currency, e.specially of country 
bankers, which had emmed from the 
pros})Cct of immediately resuming cash 
payments in lenus of the existing law 
on the termination of hostilities ; and 
that by far the greatest evii which im- 
])ended over the country w^as the ne- 
cessity of paying off in a <?ontracted, and 
therefore dear, currency, during peace, 
the debts, public and private, wdiich 
had been contracted during the lavish 

* Several of that most able and lamented 
gentleman’s papers on the subject in the 
Edinburgh Review, as well as his speeches on 
it In Parliament, ore models of clear and for- 
cible reasoning. 
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issue of a plentiful, and therefore cheap, 
currency during the war. 

54. 1'he extraordinary thing is, that 
when so many of the tine and undeni- 
able views on the subject were enter- 
tained by the ablest and best -informed 
men in the country, the obvious con- 
clusions which flowed from them were, 
by common consent, rejected on both 
sides. Mr Horner saw clearly that we 
had been so prosperous, and done such 
mighty things during the war, because 
we had possessed a <;urrericy aderjuate 
to our necessities, and had languished 
and suffered since the j)eace, because 
it liad b(‘en suddenly and violently 
contracted from the prospect of imme- 
diately resuming cash payments. He 
saw also that interminable disastei*s 
im])ended over the country in the at- 
tempt to pay off war debts, public or 
private, in a i)eace currency. But 
iicdther lie nor bis opponents on the 
Treasury Bench perceived, what is now 
evident to every reasonable ])erson who, 
apart from interested motives, renects 
on the subject, that all those difficul- 
ties and dangers might have been avert- 
ed, without cither risk or detriment, by 
the simple expedient of taking the 
paper currency, like the metallic, at 
once into the hands of Government, 
and is.suing, not an unlimited amount 
of notes, like tlic French assignats, not 
< onvcrtible into the ])recious metals, 
but such a lim ited .amount as might be 
adeijuatc to the permanent and aver- 
age wantH of tJtc coinmnnitg. He saw 
clearly that oscillations in the value of 
money, and cousci^uently in the price 
of every article of commerce, were a- 
moiig the most grievous evils which can 
afflict society, and rendered property 
and undertakings of every kind to the 
liist degree insecure ; and ho thought 
that he would guard etrectually against 
them, by fixing the entire currency on 
a gold basis — forgetting, wiiat he him- 
self at the same time saw, that gold 
itself is an article of commerce, and, like 
every other such article, is subject to 
perpetual variations of price, and to be 
suddenly drawn away by changes in j 
foreign countries ; and that, from its 
being so portable and valuable, and j 
everywhere in request, it is subject to | 


6 ? 

more sudden and violent changes of 
value than any other article in exist- 
ence. 

65. He saw clearly that the great 
contraction of the currency was owing 
to the prospect of the resumption of 
cash payments ; but he could see no 
remedy for the evils thence arising, 
but in the immediate adoption of such 
payments. He saw the imjwssibility 
of paying off war, debts in a peace cur- 
rency ; but it never occurred to him 
that the whole difficulty might he 
avoided by extending the war curren- 
cy, under adequate safeguards against 
abuse, into peace. He was as much 
alive as any man to the perils of a sud- 
den contraction of the cujTeney ; but 

j it never occurred to him how fearfully 
these dangers must be aggravated by 
the contraction of fiaper going on at 
the very time when a still greater con- 
traction of the animal produiie of the 
trea.sure mines for the use of the globe 
was going on, from the disasters con- 
sequent on the South American revo- 
lution. The tinth is, that, as gener- 
ally occui's in human aflaii’S, men’s 
att<*ntion was fixed exclusively on the 
last evils which had been experienced ; 
and as these bad been the ruinous rise 
of prices, and destruction of realised 
propertv which lind resulted from the 
frightfu'l abuse of the system of assig- 
nats in France, the ey(‘S of a whole 
generation were shut to the still more 
serious and lasting evils resulting from 
the undue contraction of the currency, 
and the fixing it entirely on a metallic 
basis, of which Gieat l^ritaiii was ere 
long to furnish so memorable an ex- 
ample. 

66. A measure of great importance 
to both countries passed both Houses 
in this session of Parliament, for the 
consolidation of the Engli.sh and Irish 
Excliequers. It a}n>eared from the 
statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the unredeemed debt 
of Ireland was £105,000,000 ; the 
Sinking Fimd, £2,087,000; and the 
whole ^arge of the debt, interest, an- 
nuities, and Sinking Fund, £r), 900, 000. 
On the other hand, the entire pema- 
nent revenue was only £2,681,000 a- 
yeor, having risen to that amount fi'om 
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£847,000 in 1797. The entire gross 
revenue of the island was £7,000,000 ; 
but the clear produce, after deduct- 
ing the expense of collection, was 
£6,762,000; and as it was stipulated 
in the union that two-seventeentlis of 
the expenditure of the United King- 
dom should be defrayed by Ireland, 
the result was that the clear revenue 
of Ireland was unable to defray the 
interest of its own debt, without con- 
tributing anything at all to the joint 
expenses of the United Kingdom, 
which for several years past had been 
entirely provided for by Great Britain. 
In these circumstances, a consolidation 
of the two Exche<iiiers had hecome a 
matter of absolute necessity, and it 
was accordingly unanimoualv agreed to. 

67. This was undoubtedly a very 
great improvement ; for, as matters 
stood before, the confusion arising 
from the separate charges for Ireland 
had been such as to occasion very 
great diliiculty in arriving at a clear 
idea of the revenue and financial con- 
dition of the United Kingdom. Un- 
happily, however, tlio state of Ireland 
has ever siiujo been such that, it has 
been fo6nd impracticable to carry into 
execution the declared intentions of 
Government, in bringing forward the 
consolidation, of subjecting both coun- 
tries to a similar measure of taxation. 
Ireland has from first to last been 
most generously treated by England 
in the article of assessment. It never 
paid the income-tax or as.sessed ta\'e.s, 
nor, till within these few years, any 
poor-rates. With the exception of a 
trifling hearth-tax, the direct taxes in I 
1 reland were almost nothing. Y et .such 
has ever been the imi)rovi(lpnce .ind 
want of industry of its inhabitants, 
that although posstjssing tiiple the 
population, and more than trijde the 
arable acres of Scotland, Ireland has i 
never paid its own ex})enses ; while ] 
Scotland has yielded, for half a cen- 
tury, above five millions a -year of clear 
surplus to the Imperial Treasury ; and j 
in the great famine of 1846, while Ire- j 
land received £8,000,000 from the 
British Exchequer, Scotland, great | 
part of 'which had suffered just as 
much, got and asked nothing. 


68. In a very early period of the 
session, Mr Brougham moved for a 
copy of the treaty concluded at Paris 
on the 26th September 1815, entitled 
the “ Holy Alliance,” of which an ac- 
count mil hereafter be given. This 
treaty he stigmatised as nothing but 
a convention for the enslaving of man- 
kind, under the mask of piety and 
religion. Lord Castlercagh, without 
denying the existence of such a treaty, 
which Tie stated had been communi- 
cated to the Prince-Regent, and of the 
principles of which he entirely ap- 

E roved, addl'd that it had not received 
is Royal Hi^liiiess’s signature, “as 
the forms of 'Bie British Constitution 
prevented him froni acceding to it.” 
This being the cii.se, the rules of Par- 
liament forbade the production of any 
treaty to which this country was not a 
part}^ The House, upon ii division, 
supported the latter view, the numbers 
being 104 to 30. There can be no 
question of tile wisdom of this deter- 
mination on the part of the Biltish 
Government ; for however sincere and 
lihilanthropio 'vv ere tlie ieelings which 
undoubtedly prompted the Emperor 
Alexander to bring about tbal cele- 
brated alliance, they were such as 
could be acted on only by absolute 
monarclLs, omnipotent for good or for 
evil, and never couM be rendered palat- 
able to a ]K)piilar govin'iirneiit such as 
Groat Britain, diviiled by the pa.s.sions, 
political and rcligiou.s, of a wliole 
people, and lailcd by a legislature 
cliiel^y intent upon the present necessi- 
ties and })ractical wants of its subjects. 

69. A warm diibate also ensued on 
another tojuc of foreign policy — a bill 
for the detention of Napoleon in St 
Helena. This bill was strongly op- 
posed by Loid Holland and Lord 
J4iuderdale, who stigmatised tho de- 
tention as illegal, unjust, and ungener- 
ous; -wTiile it was defended by Earl 
liathurst and Lord Castlereagli as a 
measure for the general security of tho 
world, agi-eed to by the whole allied 
)owcrs, and rendered unavoidable by 
lis breach of all his engagements, and 
open declaration of war against the 
Allies by returning from Elba and de- 
throning Louis- XVIII. The debates 
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on this subject, which terminated in 
the bill being passed in both Houses 
without a division, are of little histo- 
rical value ; for if the detaining Napo- 
leon in captivity was illegal, it could 
not be validated by any British Act of 
Parliament — if legal, it required no 
such authority for its support. But it 
must always be a matter of regret to 
every generous mind in Britain that 
the (‘ondiu:t of so great a man, in break- 
ing his engagements, had been such as 
to render his detention a matter of 
absolute necessity ; and of gratiheation 
to every British subject, that neces- 
sary as that detention was, it excited 
so strong a feeling of commiseration 
and legret in the breast of a large 
portion of the Phiglish people. 

60. Another topic was soon brought 
forward, of still more general interest, 
and which passed both Houses of Par- 
liament without a dissentient voice, as 
it excited a universal feeling of jov 
throughout the country. On the 14tli 
March, Lord Liverpool in the House 
of Lords, and Lord t’astlereagh in tlie 
House of Commons, respectively i>re- 
seiited a message from the Prince- 
Regent, to the ctfect tliat he had con- 
sented to a marriage of his daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte Augusta, to 
Prince Leopold of Saxc-C-oburg. The 
announcement of this auspicious uiiiou 
was received with the utmost satisfac- 
tion by both Houses of Parliament, 
and universal joy by the country ; and 
on the next day the House of Com- 
mons fixed the ]<ro vision of her Royal 
Highness at £60,000 a-year, of which 
£10,000 was to be for her own privy 
purse, and £.^>0,000 for the support of 
their establishment. The like sum 
was settled as a provision for the 
Prince of Coburg, in the event of his 
surviving his august spouse. Those 
provisions were independent of £60,000 
ibr the outfit of the royal pair, and 
were all agreed to without a dissenting 
voice. The marriage, from which so 
much was lioped, took place on the 2d 
May following, and ere long the situa- 
tion of he,r Royal Highness gave hopes 
of nil heir to the monarchy. The 
Prince and Princess fixed their resi- 
dence at Claremont, near London, now 


I an object of melancholy interest to 
I every British heart, where their simple, 

I unostentatious life, their fervent and 
mutual attachment, their kindness and 
affability of manner, won the affections 
of all who approached them, as tlie 
noble example of domestic virtue and 
purity whicn they exhibited in their 
conduct oommanded the respect of the 
whole nation. 

61. The heart of the nation still 
beat violently at tlie recollection of 
the glorious events of the war ; and 
the cnill of indifference and economy 
had not yet paralysed the expression 
of it by public grants. At an early 
period of the session a monument at 
the public exj)ense was unanimously 
voted for the battle of Waterloo, to 
which, soon after, one was also agreed 
to for the battle of Trafalgar. These 
graceful tributes of a nation’s gi’atitude 
to the gallant men by whom it had 
been brought through the perils of the 
war, gave uuiversm satisfaction, and 
great expectations were fonnod of the 
magnifu’ence of the monuments wliich 
would thus be added to the growing 
splendour of the metroi)olis ; for it W'as 
understood that £250,000 would bo 
expended on eac'-h monument. Un- 
fortunately, however, altliough the 
monuments were unanimously voted, 
their co.st did not enter the estimates 
for the year, and thus nothing was 
clone towards their commencement at 
that time. In subsequent times the 
national ardour cooled, or the national 
necessities had increase<i ; and the re- 
sult has been, that two sterile votes of 
the House of Commons remain as the 
only national monument for the great- 
est and most glorious triumphs which 
ever immortalised tlie history of a na- 
tion in modern times. 

62. To the memory of individual he- 
roes wdio h{id died in the contest, how- 
ever, the public gratitude w’as evinced 
in a more satisfactory way. Monuments 
were voted to Sir Thomas Piedon, Sir 
Edw’ard Pakenham, and Generals Hay, 
Gore, SkeiTett, Gibbs, and Gillespie, 
and the requisite funds set ai*art for 
their completion. They were with great 
propriety placed in St Paul’s, as West- 
minster Abbey w'as so full that space 
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could scarcely be found for any addi- 
tional structures, and began that noble 
circle of sepulchral sculpture which 
now adorns that sublime cathedral, and 
which, having been commenced at a 
period wlien taste was comparatively 
pure, and the finest monuments of an- 
tiquity were accessible to artists, is in 
a OTcat measure free from that painful 
eadiibition of conceit and bad taste by 
wfiich, with a few exceptions, those of 
Westminster Abbey arc characterised. 
A great impulse wjis given to sculpture 
in this year, and the only secure founda- 
tion laid for national eminence in that 
art, by the grant from Parliament of 
£35,000 for the purchase from Lord 
Elgin of the Friezes which he had by 
the permission of the Turkish Govem- 
111 ent brought from the Parthenon of 
Athens. Certainly, however much the 
traveller who s(‘cs the chasms which 
their removal has made on the still 
exquisite remains of that inimitable 
edifice may regret the spoliation, no 
Englishman can fail to feel gratification 
at beholding them arranged with so 
much taste and effect as they now arc, 
in the noble halls of the British Mu- 
seum ; and not only forming the last 
stage in the historic} gallery begiiiiiing 
witlx the Kinevch sculptures which are 
there preserved, but laying the best 
foundation, in the study of ancient per- 
fection, of the desire to emnlato in the 
only nation perhaps now in existence 
capable of approaching it. 

63. Magnificent giunts, bespeaking 
the nation’s gratitude, were bestowed 
l)y Parliament (Jii the officers and men 
cugage<l in the war. A vote of tliaiiks 
was proposed and carried with enthu- 
siastic ciicers, in the Houses of Lords 
and Comnirms, to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Prince Blucher, tlic Prince of 
Orange, and the officers and men en- 
gaged in tlie Waterloo campaign- An 
additional grant of £200,000 was be- 
stowed on the Duke of Wellington — 
making, with former grants, £500,000 
wliich he had received from the jus- 
tice or gratitude of liis country. On 
this occasion, Mr Whitbread, who had 
always been a vigilant opponent of 
Government, and had more than once 
condemned in no measured terms the \ 


military conduct of tlie Duke of Wel- 
lington, made an am&tide hoTiorahle to 
both, which cannot be read without 
emotion by any generous mind, and 
which is not less honourable to the party 
making than to those who received it.* 
Finallv, the sacrifices of the war were 
wound up by a gi*ant of £800,000 to 
the troops engaged in the Peninsula 
from 1807 to 1814, for the stores and 
munitions of war captured by them 
during its campaigns. And although 
this grant rather fell short of than ex- 
ceeded the value of the captures made 
by the amy, yet it must always bo 
considered an honourable trait of tho 
English Parliament that they agi-eed 
to so considerable a jmyment to their 
gallant defenders after the contest and 
the danger were alike over, and the 
nation was labouring under the accu- 
mulated erils of general distress and a 
fearfully diminished revenue. 

64. A measure of less thrilling inte- 
rest, but gniat practical importance, 

* **He had always been one who watched 
with an eye of extreme jealousy the proceed- 
ings ot Ministers ; hut their conduct in tho 
pnisecution of the war, waiving for th.', mo- 
ment all eonsi»ieratiou of its iiecf*ssity or 
policy, was such as extorted his applause ; 
and he had no hesitation ui saying, that every 
depaitmcnt of (iovermnent must liave exert- 
ed itself to the utmost, to give that complete 
efficiency to every pari, of the army which 
enabled the genius of Iluj Duke of Wellington, 
aided by such means, to accomplish the won- 
derful victory' he had achieved. It w'os grati- 
fiing to tho IioiiBo to hear the traits of liero- 
isni which iiave, been nientiniied of that noble 
Duke, e.,])eciaUy that of his throwing himself 
into one of the Bnti.sh squares when charged 
by the enemy. To see a coratnunder of his 
cTiinence, distinguished above all the com- 
manders of the earth, throw hunself into u 
hollow square of infantry, us a seeuie refuge 
till the rage and torrent of the attac.k was 
passed, and that not onee only, but twice or 
thrice dunng the course of the battle, proved 
that his confidence was placed not on one 
particular i*(irps, but in the whole British 
array. In that mutual confidence lay the 
strength and power of tho British army. The 
Duke of Wollmgton knew he was safe when 
he thus trusted himself to the fidelity and 
valour of his men, and they knew and felt 
that the sni'red charge thus confided to them 
could never be wrested from their hands. 
If such a trait were recorded in history as 
having occurred ten centuries ago, with what 
emotions of admiration and generous enthu- 
siasm would it be read I Mr Whitbread’s 
Speech, June 23, 1815. FatL Deh. xxxl. 991, 
992. 
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was passed in this session of Parlia- 
ment, the benefit of which the nation 
has ever since experienced. This was 
the formation of a new silver coinage. 
Tlie old coins, which had been for above 
half a century, some a whole century, 
in circulation, had become extremely 
■worn out and debased, and a new issue, 
especially of shillings, was loudly called 
for— tlie more so as, from the contem- 
plated return to cash payments, it was 
evident that the entire currency of the 
country would ere long be rested on a 
metallic basis. An act passed accord- 
iiigly, authorising a new silver coinage, 
and the calling in and remoulding of 
the old one. This great imiirovemeiit 
■was carried into execution with entire 
success — the new coins were elegant in 
<lesigu, and substantial in material ; 
.and to such an extent did the issue 
take place, that in the following year 
no less than £6,711,000 was thrown 
oil at the Mint, and sent forth to the 
public. 

65. Long as the* preceding abstract 
of the parliamentary proceedings in the 
year 1816 luis been, it will not by the 
rellecting mind be deemed inordinate. 
During peace, it is the national thought 
and social interests which arc the real 
objects of historic portraiture ; its bat- 
tles and sieges are to be found in the 
debates of the Legislature. There is 
no period of repose, in this -view, which 
is so interesting and important, both 
in Kngland and France, ns this year; 
ior not only was the transition then 
made from war to peace, but the great 
questions then emerged which have 
distracted the later period, and still 
ilivide the opinions of the world. Tlie 
immense fall of prices then began, which 
lias ever since, wuth a few intervals, 
been felt as so serious an impediment 
to British industry. The sudden con- 
ti-action of the currency, from the pro- 
spect of a speedy resumiition oi' cash 
])ayineiits, then involved one -half of 
the farmers and traders of the United 
Kingdom in bankruptcy. The evils of 
an excessive importation of the prin- 
cipal articles of consumption reacted by 
forcing on n ruinous export of ourmanu- 
factures, in search of a market which 
general cheapness had so much injured 


at home. The Exchequer shared in 
the universal embarrassment, and the 
demand for a general remission of taxa- 
tion was so loud and general, that Gov- 
ernment were reluctantly compelled 
to abandon at once above a fourth of 
the revenue, and thereby, for the time 
at least, completely to nullify the action 
of the Sinking Fund. The difficulties 
of peace rose up in appalling magnitude 
in the very first year of its endurance ; 
and itls not the least important part 
of history to unfold their origin, trace 
their effects, and portray the con tern - 
fiorary ideas which they awakened in 
the 'general mind. 

66. WTien so many causes contri- 
buted to produce, in an unexampled 
degree, general distress and suffering 
through the country, it was not to be 
expected that the efforts of faction were 
to oe awanting to inflame the general* 
discontent, and direct it to the demand 
for a gi'Jiat and theoretical cliange in 
the ( Jovenimen t. This accordingly was 
in very remarkable manner the case 
in CJrent Britain at this period; and 
perhaps at no time in its long annals 
was discontent more general, or were 
the eiforts of faction more systemati- 
cally directed to inflame it into sedi- 
tion, or involve it in overt acts of high 
treason, than in this and the three 
succeeding years. Persons unknown 
before, unheard of since, suddenly shot 
up into jHirteutous celebrity with the 
manufacturing classes, by magnifying 
their suiferings, inflaming their pas- 
sions, and ascribing all the ])ublic dis- 
tresses to the measures, tlie cormption, 
and the ojiprcssion of their superiors. 
According to these men, the reckless 
prodigality of Government, supported 
by a corrupt majority in Parliament, 
and sustained by fictitious paper credit, 
was the source of all our distresses ; it 
was this which made provisions high, 
wages low, imports miiious, and want 
of employment universaL The only 
remedies for these evils were, a gieat 
reduction of expenditure, refonn in 
Parliament, and a return to a metalli(! 
currency. The Common Council of 
London, that faithful mirror of the feel- 
ings of populace of the metropolis, 
at tills juncture presented a iietition to 
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the Prince-Regent, which, as a picture 
of the capacity of that body for the 
duties of legislation in peace, deserves 
a place beside the celebrated specimen 
of their fitness for the duties of war, 
afforded by their diatribe against the 
Duke of Wellin^on after the battle of 
Talavera.* It is remarkable that the 
measures which they recommended as 
likely to alleviate the public distress — 
yiz . , a sudden reduction of expenditure, 
and return to n metallic currency — 
are the very ones which experience has 
now proved were best calculated to in- 
crease it-t 

67. Wlien ideas so extravagant,'^^and 
language so intemperate, were adopted 
by the first incorporation of the king- 
dom, with the Lord Mayor of London 
at their head, in addressing the Sover- 
eign, it may readily be conceived that 
inferior functionaries and demagogues 
were still more intemperate and vio- 
lent in their measures. An example 
of this soon occurred in the metropolis. 
On December 2, a mob, collected by 
hand -bills plentifully disperaed over 

* Vide of Europe, chap Ixii. § 67 

t “ Wo forbear to enter into details of the 
afflicting scenes of privations and sufferings 
that everywhere exist: the distress and iiiis- 
eiy which for so many years has been pro- 
gressively accumulating has at length become 
insupportable It is no longer partially felt, 
nor limited to one portion of the empire ; the 
coiuin'Tcial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
interests are equally sinking under its irresis- 
tible pressure ; and itha-s become impossible 
to find employment for a lai^ge mass of the 
population, much less to bear up against our 
present enormous burdens. 

**Our grievances are the natural effect of 
rash and i-umou.s wars, unjustly commenced 
and pertinaciously adherexl to, when no ration- 
al object was to be attained ; of immeuse sub- 
sidies to foreign jiowers to defend their own 
territories, or to commit aggressions on th.^se 
of their neighbours ; of a aelvnvc paper cur- 
ii'tney : of an unconstitutional and unprece- 
dented military establishment in time of 
peace ; of the unexampled and increasing 
magnitude of the civil list ; of the enonnou.s 
sums paid for unmerited nensious and sine- 
cures ; and of a long course of the most lavish 
and improvident expenditure of the public 
money throughout every dep.'»rtinent of Gov- 
ernment,— all rising from the corrupt and in- 
adequate representation of the people in Par- 
liament, whereby all constitutional control 
over the servants of the Crown has been lost, 
and Parliaments have become subservient to 
the will of Ministers.”— dddresfl of the Lord 
}fayor and Council of London, Dec. 9, 1816, 
Ann. Rej. 1816, p. 417. State Papers* 


the whole manufacturing districts of 
London, and roused by the speeches 
delivered at a seditious meeting held 
in the same place a fortnight before, 
assembled at Spafields to hear the an- 
swer to a petition they had voted at the 
former meeting to the Prince-Regent, 
They waited some time for Mr Henry 
Hunt, the leading orator, who was ex- 
pected to address them ; and as he did 
not make his appearance, they pro- 
ceeded with tricolor flags and banners, 
and entering the city, beaded by a man 
of the name of Watson, they attacked 
a gunsmith's shop, whom they shot 
when defending the entrance ; and 
having rifled the shop, and loaded the 
guns they got, they marched on in 
military array to the Royal Exchange, 
where they were met by the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Shaw, and a strong 
body of police ; but notwitlistanding 
their resistance, the rioters forced their 
way into the building, when three of 
the ringleaders were seized and made 
prisoners. Tlie mob upon this fired 
over the rails, which had been closed 
upon the magistrates, and moved off 
to the Minories, where they broke into 
two other gimsmiths' shops, aiid re- 
mained for a considerable time in 
ossession of tliat part of the town, 
trong bodies of police and military, 
however, now rapidly arrived and sur- 
rounded the insurgent district; and 
the mob, finding themselves over- 
matched, by degi’ees dispersed. Two 
of the persons seized were coudenineil 
and executed ; but the greatest crim- 
inal, Watson’s son, escaped to Amer- 
ica. This tumult, as is generally the 
case with su«;h disorders, wlieii prompt- 
ly aufl finnly met by those in author- 
ity, was in the end attended with 
beneficial effects, by awakening the 
vigilance of the Government, by whom 
such meetings were afterwards care- 
fully watched, and showing the people 
with what danger the}’’ are attended, 
what were the real objects of their 
leaders, and how thin is the partition 
which separates seditious assemblages 
from general pillage, 

68. One glorious exploit, second to 
none which has graced the annals of 
the British navy, illustrated this year. 
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It had long been a matter of reproach 
to the Christian powers that the pirat- 
ical states of Barbary were still permit- 
ted, with impunity, to carry on their 
inhuman w'arfare against tlie states of 
Europe, and that their prisons exhi- 
bited captives of every nation, who 
w^ero detained in hopeless sl^eiy, and 
exposed to the most shocking barbar- 
ities. In one instance, iifty out of 
three hundred prisoners died of harsh 
usage, at Algiers, on the very day of 
their arrival. Neither age nor sex 
was spared ; and one Neapolitan lady 
of rank was rescued by the British, in 
the thirteenth year of her captivity, 
liaving been carried olf with her eight 
children, six of vrhom had died in sla- 
very ! Notwithstanding these enor- 
mities, such had been the jealousies of 
the Phiropean powers, and their ani- 
mosity against each otlun*, that these 
audacious pirates had in an unaccount- 
{il)le manner been allowed to carry on 
their hostilities against the Mediter- 
lanean states with impunity ; and it 
u iis suspected that the British connived 
at these depredations, as their flag, 
being the only one which was respected, 
thereby gained an advantage in navi- 
gating that inland sea. The piracies 
were renewed on a more extended senile 
with the revival of commerce after the 
peace ; and the only check \vhich the 
corsairs received was from the Amer- 
icans, who, ill the year 1815, in a very 
spirited manner, vindicated the hon- 
our of their flag, which had been iu- 
siiltcMl by their ferocious attacks. 

09. At length, however, the general 
system of piracy which the Dejr of Al- 
giers had adopted, brought him into 
contact with the subjects or allies of 
(-Jn^at Britain — in particular the iu- 
liabitaiits of the Ionian Islands, and 
of Naples and Sardinia. Lord Ex- 
mouth,* accordingly, who commanded 

Edward Pellew, afterwards Lord Ex- 
laouth, was born ut Dover on April 19, 1757. 
Ills f.itlier was coniniiinder of the Post- 
office Packet on the Dover station ; his mo- 
ther a daughter of Edward Saughlon, Esq., 
of HtTefordshire, a woman of extraoidinary 
spirit and deteriuination of character. Early 
difficulties drew forth young Edward's ener- 
gies. His father, who was a most exemplary 
man, died in 1765, le.aving six children ; and 
a subsequent imprudent iiiarriago of their 


the British squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, received orders to proceed to 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, and insist 
upon the inhabitants of these states 
being included in the same pacification 
as Great Britain, and, if possible, ob- 

mother having deprived them of the support 
of their surviving parent, they were thrown 
on the world with scarce any resources. Ed- 
ward entered the navy in 1771, In the Juno, 
Captain. Stott, in which ho was sent to the 
Falkland Islands, ^oon after he sailed in the 
Blonde, Captain Fownall, an officer of the 
kindest and most elevated character. There 
he soon sliowed both his daring and humane 
disposition. On ono occasion, in 1770, when 
the vbssel was taking General Bouigoyno out 
to America, the general was horrified at see- 
ing a midshipman on the yarrbarm standing 
on his head ; but Captain Pownall quieted 
him by saying, it was one of the usual frolics 
of young Pellew, and that he need not l>e un- 
easy, for if he fell, he would only go under 
the ship’s bottom, and come up on the other • 
side. What was then spoken in Jest by tlic 
capUin was actually realised by young Pel- 
lew for on an occasion soon alter, a man 
having fallen overboard when the ship was 
going fast tlirough the water, he actually 
sprang frmn the foreyard of the Blonde and 
saved the man. Captain Pownall rejiroached 
him for his rashnc^is, but never spoke of it 
again without tears in his eyes. After the 
American War broke out, a party from the 
Blonde, of whom young Pellew was one, was 
sent across to bake Champlain, where he was 
employed m the Carleton, and distinguished 
himself BO much by his gallantry in perform- 
ing a scr\dce of extreme danger, wdiich no 
other man would exe<5ute, that it drew forth 
a letter of strong commendation from his 
commander, Sir Charles Douglas, and a holo- 
graph letter, appointing him lieutenant, 
from Lonl Howe, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. He, w'as afterw'ards attached with a 
party of seamen to General Bourgoyne's ex- 
pedition, which terminated in such disaster 
at Saratoga ; but even here he contrived to 
distinguish hinisolf, for he recovered a vessel 
containing provisions with such skill and 
gallantry, that General Bourgoyne fbauked 
him m a letter written with his own hand. 
When the capitulation was proposed, Pellew, 
who was the youngest officer m the council 
of war, earnestly entreated to be allowed to 
fight his way back with his hnudful of sailors, 
alleging he had never heard of 8e,anicn capitu- 
lating ; and Jt was with great difficulty that 
Bourgoyne succeeded in dissaadiug him flora 
making the attempt, by representing it woyld 
lead to a general ruin and violation of the 
capitulation. Ho returned to England in 1 777, 
and was immediately promoted. He had 
already acquired such extraordinary skill in 
rowing and swimming, that he often ran the 
greatest risk by the dangers Incurred, from 
his confidence in, his own wwers, and the 
fearlesscourtingof danger which he constantly 
exhibited, lu 1780, when on board the Apollo, 
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tain a general abolition of Christian 
filavery. To these demands the Beys 
of Tunis and Tripoli at once agreed ; 
but the Dey of Algiers refused to con- 
sent to the last, on the ground that, 
being a subject of the Ottoman Porte, 
he could not do so without the consent 
of that government. He agreed, how- 
ever, to despatch a messenger to Con- 
stantinople in a fri^te, to obtain in- 
structions on the subject, and actually 
did so. Satisfied with these conces- 
sions, which attained all that he could 
reasonably expect, Lord Exmouth re- 
retunied with his squadron to Great 
Britain. In the mean time, however, 
an outrage took place, wliich broke off 
the negotiation, and rendered immedi- 
ate hostilities unavoidable. At Bona, 

still with Captain PoAvnall, he fell in with the 
Stanislaus of heavier calibre, and Captain 
Pownall was badly w<iunded early in the a<!- 
tion. “ Pellew," he said, “ I know you won't 
throw tlie ship away," and died in hia arms 
He continued the action an hour longer, and 
drove the enemy dismasted ashore, but was 
disappointed of his prize, by her claiming 
iirotection from a neutral harbour. His gal- 
lant conduct on this occasion led to his being 
app<nnted to the coniinaiid of the Hazard 
sloop in July 1780, and afterwards to the 
Pelican, in which he performed many ini- 

S ortant sernces. When the war of the French 
idvolution broke out, he was appointed to 
the Nymph frigate, in which, after a desperato 
action, in wliich the commanders and crew.s 
of iKitli vessels displayed the utmost skill and 
courage, ho captured the French frigate Cleo- 
liatra, for which he was knighted. Ho was 
next api>ointed to the AretUusa frigate, in 
which, on !i3d August 1794, he took La Po- 
mone, French frigate. After this he nearly 
lost his life in attempting to save two of his 
crew who had been washed overlxinrd' ami 
signalised himself in the most distinguished 
way at the wreck of the Dutton, near Ply- 
mouth, when lie boarded the vessel as it was 
lying a wreck on the coast, took the 'om- 
mand, and, by his energy and skill in running 
a hawser to the shore, sucheeded in saving 
the whole crew, who would othenvwo inevit- 
ably have perished For this extraordinary 
act of heroism he was created a baronet. He 
was next appointed to tlie Indefatigable fri- 
gate, and by hia great skill not only rendered 
most Important service off tlie west coast of 
France, but by Ivs admit seamanshii> 
saved his own vessel when all hut wrecked, 
in company of the Amazon, which perished. 
The mutiny, which pn>ved 8<i formidable m 
1797, broke out twice on board his vessel, and 
was only quelled by his undaunted conduct 
in twice arresting the ringleaders with his 
own hand, and ordering his officers to cut 
down the first man wl^o resisted. Wiiou, on 


ou tbe coast of Algiers, on the festival 
of the Ascension, on 23d May, as the 
crews of a number of Italian, Cor.sican, 
and Neapolitan vessels were preparing, 
under the shelter of the British flag, 
to hear mass and join in the solem- 
nities, they were, on the signal of a ^n 
fired from the castle, suddenly assailed 
by a body of two thousand Turks and 
Moo^ who cut the gi*eater part of them 
to pieces, tore to pieces the English 
flag, broke into and pillaged the English 
consul’s house, and thrust him into 
prison. Upon receiving intelligence 
of this outrage, the English Govern- 
ment, in a worthy spirit, not only re- 
solved on demanding entire satisfac- 
tion, but on seizing Uie opixirtunity 
of destroying the nest of pirates who 

another mutiny, three of the nngleaders, on 
board the Prince at Port Mahon, were brought 
up for execution, Sir Edward, addressing the 
men who had followed him from the Indefa- 
tigable, Baid— “ Indefatobles, stand aside ; 
not one of you .shall toiuih the rope ; but you 
who have encouraged your shipmates to the 
crime by which they have forfeited tbeir lives, 
it shall bo your punishment to hang them." 
The men of the Prince felt it as sui'h; tboj 
wept aloud, but obeyed. Tlicso were ten’iblc 
days — more terrible than any conflict with the 
enemy to the British navy ; and it was Sir 
Edward Pcllew’s flnnne.ss, in a great degree, 
which brought it through the crisis. During 
the peace of Amiens lie obtained a .scat in 
Parliament for the borough of Barn.staple, and 
he made n short but powerful Bi>eecli in de- 
fence of tbe Admiralty, in a debate wliich 
ensued when the war broke out again. He 
was then appointed to the Tonnant of 80 
guns, and &oon obtained tin? command of the 
squadnm blockading Ferrol; after winch he 
was made commander-in -chief on the, Indian 
station, where he remained till 1808, and ren- 
dered the most essential .service, both by the 
destruction of several of tbe eiieiny's ships of 
war, and the protection afforded' to British 
trace In 1811 he proceeded as coiuiiiander- 
io-cliief to the Mediterranean, which position 
he held to the close of the war, anxiously 
watching for a geneml battle with the Toulon 
fleet, which the caution of the enemy caused 
them to avoid. lie died on 23d January 1832, 
with tlie calm serenity of a Christian. “ Eveiy 
hour of his life,” said an officer who was 
much with him at that time, “ is a semion ; 
I have seen him great in battle, but never so 
CTcat as on his deathbed ” — See Ostler's 
Life of Lord Exmouth, ii. 1-301, a most inter- 
esting work, and which, with tlio Life of Col- 
lingwood, by G. L. Collinowood, should be 
studied by all who would learn the spirit, at 
once courageous and humane, simple and 
noble, jiioua and patriotic, which then ani- 
mated the British navy. 
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had so long inflicted their barbarities 
on the whole states of Christendom. 
Lord Exniouth was informed that any 
force lie might deem requisite would 
be placed at his disposal, and the 
equipment of the necessary squadron 
proceeded with the utmost activity. 

70. The city of Algiees, which had 
so long been an object of terror and 
curiosity to the Christian powers, and 
has been the theatre of so many mem- 
orable actions bv the principal states 
of Euro]r>e, is, like Genoa, built on the 
declivity of a steep hill, with its lower 
part washed by the ocean. It is in a 
triangular form, the sea being the base, 
find the apex high up on the hill ; and 
fis it is entirely enclosed wdthin walls, 
and the buildings are of a white colour, 
rising one above another, its ajipcar- 
once from a distance, when hrat de- 
scried by the mariner, is that of a huge 
sheet stretched mat upon the dusky 
slope. Its fortifications are very sti-ong, 
being surrounded by walls of immense 
thickness, which, like those of Genoa, 
run to the summit of the hill behind the 
town ; and towards the sea, especially, 
the defences are of tlie most formidable 
description. A broad straight pier, 
JlOO yards long, projects into the ocean 
from a point about a quarter of a mile 
from the seaport of the town. From 
the cud of this pier a mole is carried, 
w'hich bends round in a south-western 
direction towards the towm, forming in 
its course nearly a quarter of a circle. 
Opposite the mole -head is another 
smaller pier, and betw'een the two is 
the entrance of the harbour, which is 
about 120 yards wide. The mole is 
constructed on a ledge of rock, w'hich 
stretebe-s out about 200 yards towards ; 
the north-east, beyond the angle at j 
which it unites to the pier. All the I 

{ mints commanding the entrance to the 
larbour were covered with the strong- 
est fortifications. At the pier-head 
stood the lighthouse battery, a large 
circular fort, mounted by fifty heavy 
guns, in three tiers, exactly like those 
of a three-decker. At the outer extre- 
mity of the rock was another battery 
of thirty heavy guns and seven mortars, 
arranged in two tiers. The mole it- 
self was also lined with cannon in two 


tiers, like the sides of a line-of-battle 
ship; but the eastern end, near the 
lighthouse, had an inner fortification 
with a third tier of guns, making six- 
ty-six in the mole alone. On these 
batteries, at the entrance of the har- 
bour, were mounted 220 guns, almost 
all thirty -two or twenty-four pounders. 
On the sea-wall of the town were niiio 
batteries, the strougestof which was the 
fishmarket battery, in three tiers. Al- 
together there w’ere nearly 500 guns 
defending the sea approaches of Al- 
jgiers ; and as the rampoi-ts wine 
admirably constructed of bard stone, 
and in the very best order, a more for- 
midable object of attack could hardly 
be imagined. 

71. Selson, in a conversation with 
Captain Brisbane on a former occasion, 
had said that Algiers could not be sue-, 
cc.ssfully attacked by less than twenty- 
five ships of the line. Great, there- 
fore, was the surprise of the Admiralty 
when Lord Exmouth propo.sed to as- 
sault it with live sail of the line, five 
frigates, and as many bomb-vessels ; 
and many of the most experienced 
officers at the Board considered the 
works so strong that the place was 
altogether unassailable. The opinion 
of that gallant and experienced oflicer, 
however, was founded on actual ob- 
servation, which Nelson’s was not, 
and it proved entirely correct. The 
tnith is, that not oiie-hali* of the ships 
which Nelson siioke of could have 
found room abreast of the Algerine hat- 
teries; and being t)f necessity crow'ded 
one behind another, they would only 
have augmented the confusion, and 
presented an additional mark to the 
enemy’s fire. lie explained his plans 
acco7*dingly to the Admiralty, showing 
the position wliich each ship was to 
occupy, and the works it was intended 
to raxe ; and they very wisely allowed 
him to act on his own judgment, 
though they entertained serious appre- 
hensions as to the result. Indeed, 
there were not wanting those who pre- 
dicted that the undertaking could ter- 
minate in nothing but disaster. His 
own confidence, however, never wav- 
ered. “All will go well,” he said — 
“at least so far as depends on me. 
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If they open their fire when the ships 
are corning up, and cripple them in 
the masts, the difficulty and loss will 
he greater ; but if they allow us to take 
our stations, I am sure of them, for 1 
know nothing can resist a line-of-battle 
ship’s fire.’^ 

72. Scarcely was Exmouth appointed 
to this perilous service, when officers 
in crowds, tenfold greater than could 
be accepted, came forwaixl to offer 
thei’* seryices. He left tlie entire se- 
lection to tlie Admiralty, and refused 
aP his own relations, though manyi 
were anxious to accompany him. An 
entirely new S(]^uadron was fitted out, 
none of tlie ships w’hich had just re- 
turned from the Me<literrancan being 
sent back. It was thought best that 
a fleet which was going to fight a severe 
battle should be manned entirely by 
volunteers. Xo difficulty, however, 
was ex^ierienced in getting sailors for 
the s(piadron ; as soon as it wa.s knowm 
it was going on a service of danger, 
the seamen came forward in crowds. 
The ship’s company of the Leander, 
then on the point of sailing for the 
North American station, where it was 
to be the flag-ship, volunteered to a 
man. Among them were a gi’eat 
number of smugglers, who had been 
taken on the west coast and sentenced 
to five years’ service in the navy : they 
implored to be allowed to share in 
the perils of tlie expedition, and Ixird 
Exmouth acceded to their rei^uest, 
and took them into his own ship, the 
Queen Charlotte. His confidence was 
not misplaced : they behaved with 
such gallantry in the action which 
ensued, that Lord Exmouth applied 
to the Admiralty after his return, and 
obtained their discharge. Rear-Ad- 
miral Milne, a noble veteran, who had 
just got the command o!i the North 
American station, obtained penniasion 
to go out with the Leander ; and as 
Sir Charles Penrose did not join at 
Gibraltar, he hoisted his fla^ on board 
the Impregnable, as second in com- 
mand. Before Lord Exmouth sailed, 
he made every arrangement, as if for 
immediate death. Among the rest, he 
wrote a long letter to his eldest son, 
detailing the duties wdiich would de- 


volve upon him as a British nobleman, 
which was found among his papers 
after his death. He felt that he was 
setting out on what might truly he 
deemed a holy war : his feelings were 
those of Godfrey of Bouillon, or Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, when they mounted 
the breach of Jerusalem. 

73. Lord Exmouth hoisted his flag on 
hoard the Queen Charlotte of 100 guns. 
His fleet consisted of five line-of-hattle 
ships, of which two were three-d(‘ckers ; 
three large frigates, and tvo .smaller 
ones; four bomb- vessels, and five gun- 
brigs. His plan of attack, which was 
fulfy explained to all the officers in the 
fleet, was, that fourof the line-of-battlo 
si lips were to breast the fortifications 
on the mole ; a fifth cover them from tho 
batteries of the town on the one .side, 
while the heavy frigates did the same 
on the other; and the bomb -vessels, 
aided by the shiiis’ lannches, fitted up 
as rocket and mortar boats, were to keep 
up an incessant fire on the ships in the 
harbour, arsenal, and town. The fleet 
left Portsmouth on ?5th July, and on 
the 28th was off Falmouth, where Lord 
Exmouth parted with his brothei, at 
the very place where, tliree-an<i-twen- 
ty years before, he had sailed to fight 
the first hjittle of the war. From 
that place the, Minden of 74 guns was 
sent on to Gibraltar, to provide sup- 
plies, and tlii tiler the whole fleet 
arrived on the 9th August, the 
evening after the Minden. On tho 
voyage, the crew.s of all the ships were 
scuumusly trained to their guns and 
hall -practice ; and on Tuesdaj'^s and 
fridays the whole were cleared for 
action, and each fired six brojidsides. 
On hoard tho Queen Charlotte, the 
captains of guns were constantly ex- 
ercised by firing a twelve-pounder at a 
small targt t hung from the fore-top- 
mast stuading-sail boom ; and to such 
expertness did they soon arrive, tliat 
after a few days’ practice the target 
was never missed, though it was only 
three feet square, and ten or tw’elve 
bottles were hit every day. By these 
means, and by the effect of the mental 
excitement arising from the noble en- 
terprise on which they were proceeding, 
the crews of all tho vessels were highly 
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tlated, and kept in the best possible tributed only to animate the sailors 
spirits. Not a doubt of their success on board the British fleet, by showing 
was entertained by any one on board the importance of the service on which 
any of the vessels ; and such was the they were bound, and the magnitude 
effect of this mental excitement on the of the blow against the enemies of 
health of the men, that scarce a name Christendom they were about to strike, 
was on the sick-list; and when the 76. On the morning of the 27th 
Queen Cliarlotte was paid off on her August, at daybreak, the fleet was off 
return, only one man had died, ex- Algiers; Lord Exmouth immediately 
cepting those slain in action, out of a despatched a flag of truce to the Dey, 
thousand who had joined W three with the terms dictated by the Prince - 
months before. Regent, which were the entire aboli- 

74. At Gibraltar the fleet was joined tioji of Christian slavery and libera- 
by Vice-Admiral the Baron Von Ca- tion of all captives, and full compen- 
pellan, with a Dutch squadron of five sation to the British consul, and the 
frigates and a corvette, w'ho, on learn- sailors of the Prometheus who had 
ing the noble object of the expedition, been imprisoned. An answer was pro- 
solicited and obtained leave to join mised by the port -captain in two 
it. On the 13th, every vessel 'was fur- hours, and meanwhile the fleet stood 
nished 'wdth a plan of the fortifies- into the bay and anchored within a 
tions, and the place nssi^ed to each mile of the towm. At two P.M. the 
in the attack. To the Dutch ships boat w’as seen returning 'W'ith the sig- • 
allotted the attack of the fort nal that no ansAver had been given, 
and batteries towards the south of the Lord Exmouth immediately maue the 
town, a duty formerly allotted to the signal, ** Are you r(*ady ? ’'—and the 
^Minden ami Hebrus, w'hich were now aninnativc being returned from every 
Irrought up among theii* comrades on vessel, the sienal to advance was given, 
the front of the mole. On the same and every ship bore up for its ap- 
evening the Pjometheus arrived from iwinted station. The Queen Char- 
Algiers, bringing the Avife, daughter, lotte headed the line, and made 
and infant child of Mr MacDonnell straight for the mole -head. It was 
tlic English consul, tlie consul him- Lord Exmouth’s intention not to have 
self and fourteen of the orcAv of the opened his fire unless that of the 
Prometheus being detained in px’ison, enemy became very galling, and the 
’J’he tAvo fonner had escaped disguised guns on the upper and loAver deck, 
as midshipmen ; the last Avas detected accordingly, Avere not primed till the 
by its crying as it passed the gate, ship had anchored. But tlie Alger- 
aud arrested ; but the Dey sent it on ine^ confident in their defences, and 
I'O.ird next morning — “ a solitary in- hojung to carry the principal vessels 
stance of humanity,” said Lord Ex- by hoarding after they liad taken 
mouth, “which ought to be recorded.” their stations, allowed the Queen 
The. Prometheus brought the most Charlotte to bear in AA’ithout molesta- 
formidable, m-counts of the prepara- tioii until she anchored by the stern, 
tioiis made at Algiers to resist the just half a cahhfs length from the 
attack. Forty thousand troops had mole-head, and Avas lashed by a haw- 
h(*cn collected in the town, all the ser to the mainmast of an Algerine 
Janizaries called in from the distant brig that lay at the harlxmr’s mouth, 
garrisons, ami the, fortifications and MeanAvhib the other vessels, in silence 
batteries put in the best possible state and perfect readiness, moved slowly 
of defence. The AA'liole naA^al force of forward under a light sea-breeze to 
the regency, consisting of four frigates, their appointed stations. Not a Avoi d 
five large corvettes, and thirty-seven was spoken in the vast array; eveiy 
gunboats, was assembled in the har- eye was fixed ou the enemy’s batteries, 
hour, manned by their most expe- which Avoi-e crowded Avitli trooiAs^ with 
ri('need and darijig sailors. This in- the gunners standing with lighted 
telligence,. instead of daunting, con- matches beside their pieces. 
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** Thore ws silence deep as death 
As they drifted on their path, 

Aud the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 

76. The mole-head at this time pre- 
sented a dense mass of troops, whose 
turbans and shakos were distinctly seen 
crowding on the top of the parapets. 
Standing on the poop, Lord Exmouth 
waved with his hand to tliem repeatedly 
to got down, as the firing was about to 
commence. When the ship wtis fairly 
placed, and her cables stoppered, the 
crew gave three hearty cheers, which 
were answered from the whole fleet 
The Algerines answered by three gims 
from tlie eastern battery, one of wliich 
struck the Superb. At the first flash 
Lord Exmoiith gave the word “ Stand 
by ; ” at the secoiul, “ Fire ; and the 
report of the third gun was drowned 
in the roar of the Queen Charlotte’s 
broadside. So terrible was the effect 
of this discharge, that above five hun- 
dred men were struck down on the 
•mole by its effects. In a few minutes, 
and before the action had become 

eiieml, the fortifications on the mole- 
ead were ruined and its guns dis- 
mounted ; upon this the Queen Char- 
lotte sprang her broadside to the north- 
ward, and brought her guns to bear 
upon the batteries round the gate 
which leads to tlie mole and the upper 
tier of the lighthouse battery. With 
such accuracy were the shot directed, 
that the lighthouse tower was soon in 
ruins, every successive discharge bring- 
ing down some of the guns ; and when 
tlie last fell, a Moorish chief was seen 
springing up on the fragments of the 
parapet, and with impotent rage 
shaking his sc.imitar at the giant of 
the deep which in so brief a space had 
worked such fearful devastation. 

77. Meanwhile the Algerines were not 
idle : a tremendous and well-sustained 
fire was kept up from every battery 
and gun on the snips as they approach- 
ed and cast anchor ; evei v bastion and 
battlement streamed with flames, and 
the roar of alxive a thousand cannon 
on the two sides, within a space not 
more than half a mile in breadth, cx- 
ceedeil anything, since the battle of 
Copenhagen, he^ in naval war. The 


Leander closely followed the flag-ship, 
and, passing, anchored ahead of her ; 
next came tne Superb, which took her 
station two hundred and fifty yards 
astern of the Queen Charlotte ; the 
Minden anchored about her own len^h 
from the Superb. Astern of the Min- 
den lay the Albion, the former passing 
her stream cable out of the larboard 
gun-room port to the Albion’s bow, 
and lashing the two ships together. 
The Impregnable came in at last, 
and was anchored astern of the Albion 
in a situation very much exposed to 
the enemy's batteries. The three large 
frigates and the Dutch squadron went 
into action with a gallantry which 
never was surpassed, and took their 
stations amidst a tremendous fire with 
the utmost accuracy. The Ijeandcr 
was placed athwart the Queen Char- 
lotte’s bows, her starboard broadside 
bearing upon the Algerine gunboats 
with the after-guns, and on the fish- 
market battery with the others. The 
Severn lay ahead of the Leander with all 
her starboard broadside also bearing on 
the fisbmarket battery. Beyond her 
the Glasgow was stationed, and brought 
her larboard guns to bcoi* on the bat- 
teries of the town. The Dutch took 
their position with great steadiness in 
front of the works to the south of the 
town. The two smaller frigates, the 
Hebnis and Gmnicus, were left to 
come into tlie line wherever tliey could 
find an opening. The former pressed 
forward to get next the flag -ship, 
but being becalmed, she was obliged 
to anchor on the Queen Charlotte’s 
larboard quarter. Captain Wise, of 
the Granicus, steered straight for where 
Lord Kxmouth’s flag was seen tower- 
ing above the smoke, and, with a skill 
equal to his intrepidity, succeeded in 
placing his vessel in the open sjiace be- 
tween the Queen Charlotte and tlie Su- 
perb— thus taking a position, as Lord 
Kxmouth justly said, which a three- 
decker might have been proud to 
occupy. 

78. Eastward of tiie lighthouse, at 
the distance of two thousand yards, 
were placed the bomb-vessels, the shells 
from which were thrown with admir- 
able precision by the marine artillery ; 
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while the flotilla ofgan^ rocket, and 
mortar boats, distributed in the open- 
ings of the line, kept up an incessant 
and destructive fire on the ships in the 
harbour. Soon after the battle became 
general, the Algerine flotilla, under 
cover of the smoke, advanced, with 
true Mussulman intrepidity, to board 
tlie Queen Charlotte and Leander, and 
they were very near before they were 
descried ; but when they were so, the 
fatal precision which the British go- 
ners had acquired ap])earod conspicu- 
ous. The Leander brought her broad- 
side to bear upon them, and, by a few 
tlischarges, thirty-throe ‘out of thirty - 
seven of the gunboats were stmt to the 
bottom. The tliick smoke round the 
Queen Charlotte prevented the admi- 
ral fiom seeing the vessels as they 
came in and took up their position; 
but he soon received .joyful proof of 
their presence, and the accuracy of 
tlieir fire, by the yawning breaches 
and crumbling ruins which appeared, 
when the smoke for a few seconds 
cleared away, in the walls ofjjwsite to 
the positions assigned to them. At 
four o’clock, as a close action of nn 
hour’s duration had produced no signs 
of submission, I^rd Exmouth deter- 
mined to attempt the destruction of 
the Algerine ships. The nearest frigate 
was accordingly lioarded by Lieuten- 
fiiit Richards in the Queen Cliarlotte's 
barge, accompanied by MajorCk)ssett,of 
the marine artillery, Captain Veolinge, 
marine artillery, and Mr M‘Lmtock, 
who volunteered on the perilous ser- 
vh^e ; and in a few minutes’ she was in 
a perfect blaze. When the frigate burst 
into a flame, ho telegraphed to the 
fleet the animating sign al, “ I nfallible ; 
and as the barge returned alongside, 
she was received with three cheers. 
The burning ship broke from her moor- 
ings, and drifted along the broadsides 
of the Queen Charlotte and Leander, 
and grounded ahead of the latter, un- 
der tlie town wall, so that the confla- 
gration did not spread. Upon this the 
gunboats and barges opened a fire witii 
bombs and carcasses on the largest 
frigate in the centre of the harbour, 
and she was soon in flames, firom which 
the fire spreadtothe other shipsaround, 


which were all consnimed, with the ex- 
ception of a sloop and brk. The arsen- 
al also took fire, and, with all its stores, 
was totally destroyed 

79. After sunset a message was re- 
ceived from Admiral Milne, in the Im- 
pregnable, which had suffered extreme- 
ly from her position, exposed to the 
batteries, and had lost 210 men killed 
and wounded, and requesting that a 
frigate might be sent to take off from 
her some of the fire under which shti 
was suffering. The Glasgow immedi- 
ately weighfd anchor for that puriiose, 
and gallantly stood Ibrward into the 
thickest of the fire ; but it was found 
impossible to reach the desired position, 
omng to the want of wind. An ord- 
nance vessel was accordingly run ashore 
under the lighthouse batteiy, and 
blown up, which in some degree di- 
minished the enemy’s fire in that quar- * 
ter. Towards night the discharges of ' 
the Algerines slackened in all quarters, 
and at last entirely died away, except 
from the Emperor^s Fort,* on the high 
grotind, which, being above) the range 
of tlie guns, continued the cannonade 
with destructive effect to the very close 
of the action. On the side of the Brit- 
isli, also, the fire lessened considera- 
bly ; for, the chief objects of the ex- 
jHidition having been gained, it liecauie 
necessary to husband their powder and 
shot, the consumption of which had 
been beyond all parallel. + A little 
before ten the Queen Charlotte’s bow- 
cable was cut, and her head hauled 
round to sea ward. W arps were run out 
to get out, but they were in part cut by 
shot from the Empeiur’s Fort, and the 
batteries south of the town, which had 
been only jiartially engaged. About 
half-past ten the land-breeze, on which 
Lord Exmouth had calculated, sprang 
up, and, by the aid of the boats tow- 
ing, she, with the remainder of the 
fleet, was got out of fire. Soon after 
the breeze freshened, and a treineiidous 
storm of thunder and lightning came 

* So called from having been built by the 
Emi>eror Charles Y. wlien ho besieged the 
toven in 1657. 

t They had fired 116 tons of powder, 60,000 
balls, weighing above 500 tons of iron, and 
060 teirteen and ten inch shells thrown by 
the bomb-vessels and launches. 
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on, .with toTTonts of rain, which lasted 
three honrs, but could not extinguish 
the flames of the burning ships, arsenal, 
and houses, which cost an a^v'ful light 
over the scene of ruin. Before it had 
subsided. Lord Exmouth assembled in 
his cabin all the wounded who could 
be moved, that tliey might unite with 
him and his oflicers in thanks to the 
Almighty Disposer of events for their 
victory and preservation. 

80. Such was the battle of Algiers, 
one of the most glorious even in the 
resplendent annals of the IJritish navy. 
It was, withal, one of the most bloody 
— the best proof of the desparate nature 
of the service, and the heroic courage 
requisite to render it successful. In 
the British squadron, 128 wore killed 
and 690 wounded — in all, 818 : a gi’eat- 
^r proportion to the number engaged 
than in any action during the preced- 
ing war ; for in Copenhagen itself, the 
bloodiest of that contest at sea, there 
were only 1200 killed and wounded out 
of eleven line-of-battlo ships engaged 
but here there were 81 8 in five ^ips. 
The loss fell chiefly on three vessels : 
in the Impregnable, which bore Ad- 
miral Milne’s fla", there were 50 killed ; 
and in the Leander and Granicus, which 
also took up line -of -battle positions, 
the loss w^as very severe. In the other 
line-of-battle ships the entire loss w'as 
only 26 killed and 62 wounded. The 
Dutch squadron had 13 killed and 52 
wounded. Lord Exiuouth had several 
most narrow escapes ; he was stmek 
in three place.s ; a cannon-ball carried 
away the skirts of his coat, and a shot 
broke the spectacles in his pocket. On 
the side of the Algerines it was com- 
X)uted by Lord Exinouth that 7000 had 
XJerished — a fearful loss, but which is 
not improbable when the crowded state 
of the batteries and the extraordinary 
precision of the English lire are taken 
into consideration. The British loss 
would have been much greater but for 
the commanding position taken at the 
very commencement of the action, and 
maintained throughout, by the Queen 
Charlotte, which swept by her broad- 
sides the whole batteries on the mole, 
the most formidable in the enemy’s 
• Alison's Eur(fpe, chap. liiL § 60. 


defences. Admiral Capellan estimated 
that 500 men were thus saved to the 
allied squadron, who otherwise would 
have been destroyed. During the ac- 
tion the Queen Charlotte was often in 
the most imminent danger of being 
burned, from the blazing Algerine ves- 
sels wliich floated close past her, which 
came so near that Lord Exmouth was 
almost scorched as ho stood on the 
poop, and he was obliged to pull in the 
ensign to prevent its being consumed. 
But when Admiral von Capellan and 
the other captains, seeing his imminent 
danger, oifered him the assistance of 
the boats of the fleet to haul him out, 
ho replied, “that, having calculated 
everything, it behoved them by no 
means to be alarmed for his safety, but 
only to continue their fire with redoub- 
led zeal for the execution of his orders, 
and according to his example.” * 

81. Next morning Algiers presented 
the most melancholy asi>ect. The mole, 
the lighthouse battery, and all tlie 
fortifications near them, were totally 
ruined; cannon, carriages, and dead 
bodies, lay one above another, inter- 
mingled with large stones and imisses 
of masonry, iu one undistinguished 
nijiss to the water edge. In the walls of 
the town, huge gaps appeared opposite 
the broadsides of tlie vessels ; and 
behind tliem, long lanes, cut iu the 
houses as far as the horizontal shot 
could reach up tlie town, told how 
fatal the fire had been, and with what 
■" Adinu'al Capellan, who nobly soconded 
Lord Exmoutk on thi.s oerasion, bore the fol- 
lowing honourable testiniony to Lord Ex- 
moutb’s conduct during the battle: “The 
Dutch squadrou, as well as the British force, 
appeared to be inspinid with the devotedness 
of our magnanimous chief iu the cause of 
mankind ; and the coolness and precision 
witli which the terrible the of the batteries 
was replied to, close under the massy walls 
of Algiers, will as little admit of descrijition 
as the heroirtin and sedf-dovotion of each indi- 
vidually, and Lord Exnioutli iu particular, in 
the action of this memorable day. Till nine 
o’clock he remained with the Queen Charlotte 
in the same position, in the hottest of the fire, 
encouraging every one nut to give up the work 
begun till the whole was completed ; and thus 
displayed such perseverance that all were 
animated with the some spirit; and the fire 
of the ships, a^inst a brave and desperate 
enemy, apjicared to redouble.”— Admiral Ca- 
fxllan’b Dcapatcli^ Aug. 30, 1816. Ann. Jleg 
Appendix to Chronicle. 
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precision the shot had been directed. 
At daylight a flag of truce was sent 
in with the same demands as the after- 
noon before, the bomb-vessels at the 
same time resuming their positions, 
so as to renew the attack. This, how- 
over, was rendered unnecessary. Tlie 
Dey at once submitted, and the con- 
clusion of peace was announced by a 
salute of twenty-one guns. The terms 
wore the abolition of Christian slavery 
for ever ; the instant delivery of the 
slaves of all Christian nations ; the 
restitution of all money received for 
slaves since the coTiiinenccment of the 
year ; reparation to tlie British consul 
for the inj varies he had received ; and 
a public apology for tlie conduct of 
the Dey. These terms were all com- 
j)lied with, and on the following day 
1200 .slaves were embarked at Al- 
giers, and ffistorod to their country and 
friends. The total number liberated 
there, and at Tunis and Tripoli, was 
3003. Tlie author was at Genoa when 
tlie Sardinian slaves, 62 in number, 
w'liich had been delivered, were brought 
there in one. of the English sloops which 
liiid shared in the action. The cheers 
of the jicople a.s they entei-ed the har- 
bour, and the thunder of the artillery 
whieli saluted the victors, still resound 
in his cars. It was one of those mo- 
ments Avhich make a man proud of 
his country and of the human race. 

82. Lord Exmouth was de.scrvodly 
made a Viscount for this glorious vic- 
tory ; and promotion on the usual 
scale was bestowed on the other offi- ' 
cers engaged. Admiral Milne was 1 
knighted ; and the acliievement was 
noticed in the most llattering tenns in 
l*arliament, by whom thanks were cor- 
dially voted. “No one,” said Lord 
Cochrane, who spoke on this occasion, 
“was better acquainted than himselif 
with the power possessed hy batteries 
over a fleet ; and he would say that 
the conduct of Lord Exinonth and the 
fleet deserved all the praise Avhich that 
House could bestow. The attack was 
nobly achieved, in a way that a British 
fleet alv.-ays performed such services ; 
and tlie vote had his most cordial con- 
currence, for he never knew or hod { 
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heard of anything more gallant than 
the manner in wnich Lord ExmoutJj 
had laid his sliips alongside the Alger- 
ine batteries. ” These are noble words, 
such as the brave only can apply to 
the brave ; rendered doubly striking, 
and not less honourable to the giver 
than the receiver, when it is recollected 
under what unmerited oblo(|uy Lord 
Cochrane laboured at that time, and 
the shameful ingratitude with which 
he liad been treated hy his country. 
There were not wanting, however, many 
who thought that, on such au occasion, 
honours and rewards might have beeu 
bestowed with a more liberal hand, 
and that Government would have acted 
more gracefully if they had seized this 
opportunity to bestow, perhaps, an un- 
usual amount of the royal favour on a 
service which, during the la.st years oTf 
the war, had received so little of it, 
simply because the magnitude of its 
former victories had swejd every enemy 
from the ocean. But the admiration 
and gratitude of the world was the real 
reward of the victors. Never, iierhaps, 
since the fall of Jerusalem resounded 
through Christendom, had such a una- 
nimous feeling pervaded every civil- 
ised state. Diflcreiices of race, of na- 
tions, of institutions, were forgotten in 
the common triumph of faith. The 
Roman Catholic grasped the hand of 
the Protestant, the laithcran of the 
Greek, Through two hundred millions 
of human beings one simultaneous 
burst of joy broke forth ; the unity of 
feeling, w'hich is the charm of love be- 
tween two faithful heaits, was for once 
felt by ail entire fifth of the linman 
race. 

** Was ist Liebe, ich dcr sage ! 

Zwoi Seeleu, cin Gedauke, 

Zwei Herzen, einer Schlag. ’* * 

83. The battle of Algiei-s was memor- 
able in another jioint of view, still 
more important to tlie general interests 
of humanity. It was the first of the 
great and decisive triumphs of the 
Christians over tho Mohammedans. 

* “ What is Love ? I tell thee— 

Two Souls, one Thought, 

Two Hearts, one ITirob.” 

X>er Sohn der Waldnisi. 
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other Tictorieg had been ^ined in 
former days, but they were in defence 
only, or were obliterated in the conse- 
quences of subs^uent disaster. The 
'^ttlo of Tours, in the time of Charles 
Martel, the deliverance of Vienna by 
John Sobieski, the victory of Lepanto 
by Don Jolm of Austria, only averted 
subjugation from Christendom ; the 
glories of Ascalon, the conquest of 
Jerusalem, the heroism of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, were forgotten in the 
disaster of Tiberias, the fate of Ptole- 
mais, the expulsion of the Christians 
from the Holy Land. Even the more 
recent successes of the Russians over 
the Turks had been deeply checkered 
with disaster ; the storming of Ocza- 
kow was balanced by the disaster of 
the Pruth ; the Balkan had never been 
crossed by the followers of the Cross, 
and the redoubtable antagonists still 
exchanged desperate thrusts, with al- 
ternate success, on the banks of the 
Danube. But with the battle of Al- 
giers commenced the decisive and eter- 
nal triumph of the Christian faith ; 
the Cross never tliereafter waned be-' 
fore the Crescent. Other successes not 
less decisive rapidly succeeded, and 
the Ottoman Empire was only saved 
from dissolution by the jealousies 
of the victors. Kavarino wrenched 
Greece from its grasp ; Acre saw the , 
sceptre of Syria pass from its hands ; 
Koniah brought it to the verge of 
ruin ; Algiers delivered its sway over 
Africa to France ; the passage of the 
Balkan ren<iered it tributary to Russia. 
Nor was the waning of the Crescent 
less perceptible in Asia. The bastions 
of Erivan gave the Muscovites the 
cormnand of Georgia ; the Cross was 
placed on the summit of Ararat, the 
resting-place of the Ark ; the Briti.s)i 
standards were seen on the ramparts 
of Ghuznee, the cradle of the Moham- 
medan dominion of India. 

84. These memorable occurrences, in 
a certain degree, lift up the veil which 
conceals the designs of Providence 
from mortal eyes. Whence proceeded 


this siyiden and decisive superiority 
on the part of one of those antagonists, 
who for five centuries had struggled 
with each other with alternate succe.s8 
and equal resources ? Evidently from 
the energy which a spiritual faith and 
unfettered thought had communicated 
to the Cliristiaii powers, and the vast 
development of military skill whicli 
had taken place in the principal Euro- 
pean states from the wars of the French 
Revolution. And whence arose those 
memorable wars, disastrous to human- 
ity at the time, but from which, as 
from the dragon*s teeth, have sprung 
the anned men who are subduing tho 
globe? From the efforts yf Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists to deride and 
destroy Christianity. Such is the sys- 
tem of Divine administration : it is 
hard to say whether it is most ad- 
vanced by the efforts of its enemies 
or the sacrifices of its friends. That 
which all the devotion of the Crusaders 
could not effect, has been brought 
about at the appointed season by tho 
agency of the Infidels ; the prea(;hing 
01 Voltaire has done that which thac 
of Peter the Hermit had left undone. 
Humanity may cease, therefore, to de- 
plore the ceaseless wars between dvil- 
isod nations, when it perceives tho 
superiority which they give to the 
arms of civilisation over those of bar- 
barism ; it will discern in them the 
severe training by which the race of 
Japhet is prepared for its predicted 
raissioii to dwell in the tents of Shorn, 
to overspread the earth and subdue it. 
Christianity, indeed, is destined to ex- 
tend mainly by its winning the hearts 
of men ; hut in a world of selli&liness 
and violence it is not thus alone that 
mankind are to ho converted even to 
their own blessing ; the first entrance 
must be sometimes won by conquest ; 
and he who bears even the olive branch 
and Cross in one hand, may often 
despair of success if he is not pre- 
pared, when necessary, to wield the 
naked sword with practised skill in 
another. 
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CHAPTER in. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE FROM THE SECOND RESTORATION OP LOUIS XVIII., 

TO THE ORDINANCES OF SEPTEMBER 7 , 1816 . 

1. If England, which had been vie- and restored a dynasty with any pro- 
torioiis in the strife, and closed a con- spect of success an»i(fe such a whirl- 
flict of twenty years with glory unpre- wind of disaster, would have been a 
cedented in its annals, still found itself matter of the utmost difficulty un- 
gricvously sti-aiteiied and reduced to der any circumstances, and with any 
Uie greatest difficulties on the return people. But in the case of the French, 
of peace, what must the condition of the embarrassment was infinitely en- 
France liave been, and what the diffi- hanced by the mobility of disposition, 
culties of its Government, when, after and extremes of passion by which they, 
liaviijg had the national passions ex- beyond any other people recorded in * 
cited to tlie very highest degree by the history, have ever been characterised, 
long triumph of the Republic and the Nations have their distinctive charac- 
Empire, it was suddenly stiipt of all ter as well as individuals, and what is 
the fruits of victory, shorn of its con- first impressed on them by the signet- 
quests, humbled in its pride, with its ring of nature as the peculiarity of the 
annies defeated, its Emperor a captive, race, is rarely if ever changed in any 
its capital taken ? To any nation such subsequent period of their history. No 

a series of reverses must have been a one can have been acquainted with the 
subject of deep humiliation and regret; men. and still more the women, of 
but to the hreiich it was doiibfy so thatmighly intellectual and agreeable 
from the warlike character of the peojde, without being convinced that 
]»eo}}le, their eager desire for military proneness to change, and leadiness to 
glory, and tlie unparalleled series of pass from one extreme to another, is 
.successes which, in the early wars of their great characteristic ; and what 
the Revolution, had fanned this desire individuals do in days, the nation as 
into a perfect passion. Seven hundred a w’hole docs in years or centuries, 
thousand aimed men, in the summer “ Emporte coninio une femme ” has in 
of 181.5, invaded the territory of the every age been their distinctive tem- 
(Jreat Nation, from the Rhine, the perament. An eloquent French writer, 
Alps, and tlie Pyreuee.s ; and spread- who knew them well, and had him.self 
ing themselves, after the contest ceased, experienced their mutability, has gi ven 
over its whole extent, systematically the following gniphic picture of the 
began the work of retribution on disposition of his countiymen : **The 
France for the innumerable evils and people,’* says Lamartine, “are like iu- 
humiliations they had experienced from dividual men; they have their pos- 
it in the days of its triuinuhs. Eng- sions, their reaction^ their exaltation, 
land alone, which had feit no siidi their depression, their repentance, their 
evils and mortification, attempted no hesitation, their uncertainty. What 
such retaliation ; the State which had we commonly call public opinion in 
successfully withstood Napoleon in the free governments, is nottiiiig but the 
plenitude of his power, now alone moving needle on the compass, which 
strove to appease the wrath of the marks the variations in the atnio- 
conquerors, and restrain the uplifted sphere of human affairs. That insta- 
arm of vengeance. bility is more sudden and prodigious 

2. To have founded a government in France than in any other country 
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in the world, if we except the ancient 
Athenian races. It has become a by- 
word in Europe, The French historian 
is bound to confess this vice in his 
country, of which he records the vi- 
cissitudes and signalises the virtues. 
That very mobility is allied to a noble 
quality of the great French race — Ima- 

f ination ; it forms part of their destiny, 
n war it is teniieJ ardour ; in the arts, 
genius; in reverses, despondency; in 
that despondence, inconstancy ; in 
X»atrioti8m, enthusiasm. Tliey are the 
pcojde in modern times who have the 
most fire in their souls. It is the gales 
of that mobility which feed the flame. 
It is impossible to explain, but by this 
peculiarity in the cnaractcr of the 
French race, the accessions of delirium 
which at times gain possession of the 
whole nation, and induce them unani- 
mously to support, at only a few 
months* distance from each otlier, 
j)rinciplcs, men, and forma of govern- 
ment the most opposed to each other.” 

8. Never did this extraordinary pe- 
culiarity of the French nation appear in 
more striking colours, or indui*e more 
imjK)rtant effects, than in 1815, after 
the return of Louis XVIII. from Ghent, 
and the re -establishment of th# mo- 
narchy of the Bourbons in Paris. The 
passion for freedom^ and the forms and 
I)rivUeges of a constitutional monarchy, 
which had burst forth so strongly at the 
opening of the Revolution, and been 
after suppressed by the blood of the 
Convention and the glories of the Em- 
pire, had broken out n fresh, and spread 
immensely during the year of peace 
whi(ili followed the first restoration in 
1814. Whatever bad been the faults 
of the Bourbons during that period 
— and doubtless they were many — 
they had been against themselves and 
the cause of monarchical government 
alone ; they had all redounded to the 
advancement and spread of liiberal 
opinions. An opposition to the Court, 
that invariable mark of a constitutional 
monarchy, had sprung up ; and all the 
errors of xhe Executive had only weak- 
ened its own respect and augmented 
the influence of the Opposition. The 
days of sabre dominion were at an end ; 
the access to power was to be sought by 


other means than the jingling of spurs 
in the antechambers of the jialace. A 
I)owerful opposition had sprung up in 
the Chambers, and been supjwrtea by 
a large portion of the public press, in 
the ^e discussion of wnich the newly 
emancipated French jieoplo took the 
greatest delight. The nightmare of 
the Revolution, the dreams of the Em- 
pire, were past, and in their stead tlic 
morning of freedom appeared to have 
dawned agaiTi, gilded with all the co- 
lours which, twenty-five years before, 
had lured the world by their brilliancy. 

4. These hopes and expectations had 
been alike dashed by the second return 
of Napoleon, and the sudden catas- 
tro 2 >he by ■wliich it was terminated. 
The nile of constitutional government 
was at an end ; the ambition which had 
turned into the cliannels of peace was 
at onco blasted. The delusive colours 
wdth W'hirh the generosity or policy of 
the Allied chiefs nacl disguised the first 
conquest of France had disappeared ; 
the veil had been suddenly withdrawn, 
and subjugation, with all its bitterness, 
had fallen upon the people. There was 
no longer any semblance of mod»^5ration 
in the larimiage or conduct of the con- 
querors ; tiie stern law of retaliation— 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth — had become the principle ; the 
maxim Vos viciis was not only in every 
mouth, but directed the movements of 
every hand. Requisitions, enforced by 
all the rigour of military execution, 
were everywhere made, and brought 
the anguish and weight of conquest 
home to every bosom. Already 700, 000 
armed men, and above 1 00,000' horses, 
were quartered in this manner on 
France; before autumn their number 
amounted to nearly 1,040,000. The 
villages in the country, the small towns 
in the provinces, were all occupied by 
coi-pa of Prussians, English, Austrians, 
or Russians ; and every one had a story 
to recount of an indignity he had ex- 
perienced, or a loss he had suffered. 
The general wrath, which had been re- 
strained for a moment by the fascina- 
tion of Najioleon’s return, the terrors 
of the army, the vigour of the Imperial 
police, and the hopes of a return of the 
days of glory, now broke out on all 
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sides ill loud complaints and lamenta- 
tions ; and it was no consolation to the 
suffering peasants to be told by the old 
soldiers that all this was only the fate 
of war, and that the blows which de- 
scended on their shoulders from the 
Prussian troops were no more than they 
hud themselves inflicted on the Prus- 
sians ten years before. 

5. Pride, it has been often observed, 
is the last weakness which can be con- 
quered in the human heart. When 
either individuals or nations have un- 
dergone a gi’eat calamity, the first thing 
they think of is to find some individu^ 
or party on whom it can be laid ; they 
wiU turn any way rather than ascribe 
it to its real cause — their own follies or 
sins. Great as may be the weight of 
external evils, it is as nothing to the 
sting of the secret mental reproach of 
having induced them. A scapegoat is 
invariably souglit for to bear the bur- 
den of the sins of the nation, and take 
away the last and bitterest drop in the 
cup of misery — the consciousness of 
having dcseiwcd it. This scapegoat 
w'Us found by tlie French at this disas- 
trous epoch in Napoleon and his i>arty. 
Great as had been the enthusiasm m 
in favour of the Republic, un- 
bounded the exultation in 1806 atf 
the glories of the Em]iire, they were 
equalled now by the unanimous burst 
o{ indignatioii at the same conqueror 
and his followers. All classes joined in 
it ; all heads were swi^pt aM ay by the 
torrent. Royalists, labernls, proprie- 
tors, merchants, agriculturists, arti- 
sans, clergy, Vendcaiis, Republieans, 
Catholics, Protestants, seaport towns, 
the provinees, the eupiial — all joined in 
one universal ehoivis against tlie fallen 
Em peror. The mothers recounted their 
two or tliree sons who had been sacri- 
ficed in Spain or Russia to the ambition 
of the coiKpieror ; the fathers, their 
fortunes or means of subsistence that 
had been wrested from them by the 
Continental blockade or the war con- 
tributions. All had a loss to lament, 
a wrong to avenge. They forgot tlwt 
they themselves had been tlie first to 
sw(ill the song of triumph when these 
bloody successes v'cre gained. General 
opinion threw itself, without measure, 


without reflection, into indignation 
against one man and his military fol- 
lowers, and that universal transpoA 
seized men’s minds which, be it right or 
be it wrong, the forerunner of blessings 
or the herald of disaster, is general^ 
found to be for the time irresistible: 

6. As this transport of indignation 
W'as all directed against tlie enemies of 
the Bourbons, it might naturally bo 
supposed that it would have favoured 
the return and facilitated the govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. ; yet it was just 
the reverse ; and, in truth, nothing 
augmented the difficulties of his po.si- 
tion, in the first years of the second re- 
storation, 80 much as the inconsiderate 
ardour of his party. Vengeance was 
the universal cry. The passions of the 
Revolution, the thirst for blood, again 
appeared, but directed against a differ- 
ent object. It was no longer against 
the Royalists or aristocrats, against 
the Imperialists and revoludonists, that 
the persecution was directed. Misfor- 
tune had made them change sides. The 
peonle now loudly demanded the heads 
of those who had formerly been the ob- 
jects of their idolatry. It was no easy 
matter for the Government, returning 
after so sad a calamity as the disaster of 
Waterloo, to moderate the vehemence 
of a nation tom by such violent pas- 
sions, and deni aiding, with great sem- 
blance of justice, the sacrifice of such a 
multitude of delinquents. The rank, 
talent, and consideration, even the sex, 
of many who were loudest in the outcry, 
added to the difficulty of restraining it ; 
for experience then again illnsti'ated 
the tmth, proved by so many passages 
in history, tliat when the passions are 
violently excited, it is in the softer sex 
that they appear with the most vio- 
lence. Virgil never showed his know- 
ledge of the human heart more than 
v;hen he WTotc tlie line — 

** Gnarufa, ftireDS quid femina possit." 

“Women,” says I.*amartinc, “ of the 
highest rank were implacable in their 
demands for blood. It w'ould seem that 
generosity is the companion of force, 
and that the w’caker the se.x is the more 
is it pitiless. History is bound to say 
so in order to stigmatise iti Neither 
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liigh birth, nor great fortune, nor lite- 
raiy education preserved in that crisis, 
more than it he^ done in many others, 
ladies of the aristocracy of Paris and 
of the court from the thirst for ven- 
eance, and the sanguinary joys which 
ad actuated women of the most abject 
condition under the Reira of Teiror, 
and at the gates of the Rcvolutioiuaiy 
Tribunal.” 

7. Louis XVIII., as is always the 
case with sovereigns in similar circum- 
stances, was the first to feel the pres- 
sure, and he did so oven before he 
ar^i^ od in Paris from Ghent The 
necessity of choosing his ministers as 
soon as the battle of Waterloo had re- 
opened to him the path to the throne, 
at once brought it home to the mon- 
arch. Chateaubriand had held the 
portfolio of the Interior during the 
exile of the court at Ghent, and by his 
great abilities, evinced in many articles 
in the Courier de Qrnidy had power- 
fully contributed to- aid the Royalist 
cause when it seemed desperate, and 
was all hut deserted by the world. 
Rut experience has abundantly proved 
that the independence- of real genius 
is in general hut ill calculated for 
the address and sii]»pleness necessary 
for success in courts ; and that Lord 
North was right wdieii ho said, on 
being urged to bring^r Johnson into 
Parliament, where his great abilities, 
it was thought, might aid the Ministry 
— “Sir, he is an elephant ; but he is 
as likely to trample down his friends 
as his enemies ! ” M. de Blacas was 
the Prime Minister of tlie fugitive 
monarch ; but though Louis was very j 
partial to him, his known unpopularity 
in France, owing to the violence of his 
royalist opinions, rendered it impos- 
sible for him to continue to hold that 
office when the court retniiied towards 
Paris. Pozzo di Borgo, the moment 
the news of the battle of Waterloo was 
received, wrote to Louis to set out 
immediately, and travel miickly, or 
he might find his place taken before 
he arrived. To that timely informa- 
tion Chateaubriand does not hesitate 
to say the King owed his restoration to 
the throne. As M. de Blacas was of 
necessity dismissed, the office of Prime 


Minister vraa vacant, and Louis, who 
instantly set out from Ghent on re- 
ceiving Pozzo di Borgo’s letter, at first 
thought of offering it to M. de Chateau- 
briand, and even went so far as to say 
to him, “lam going to separate from 
M. de Blacas ; riie ^ace is vacant, M. 
de Chateaubriand.” 

8. But the monarch soon found that, 
in a constitutional monarchy, the so- 
vereign has not in reality the choice 
even of his own ministers. Ere he 
had reached the French frontier, M. de 
Talleyrand had arrived ; and though 
in the first instance coldly received % 
Louis, his great inlluence, and the 
important part he had played in the 
first restoration, in a manner forced 
him upon that monarch as the suc- 
cessor of M. de Blacas. A more 
serious difficulty arose soon after, from 
the proposal to take Fouche into the 
Cabinet, to which the King, as well 
he might, evinced the utmost repug- 
nance. He w'as strongly supported, 
however, by the Count d’Artois and 
the whole extnune Royalists, w'hom 
he had succeeded in persuading that 
without his eo-operation the Restora- 
tion was impossible. Talleynnd also 
espoused his cause, as did Maralial 
Macdonald and Hyde de Neuvule ; 
and the Duke of W’^ellington, who 
came up and had an interview with 
Louis at Mons, officially urged Louis 
to submit to the cniel necessity. A 
formal cabinet council was held at 
Gonesse on the 2r)th June on the sub- 
ject, and Chat(^auhriand, with the 
utmost vehemence, maintained the 
opposite side. “The elevation,” said 
he, “of such a man must produce ono 
of TWO results : the abolition of the 
Charter, or the fall of the ministry at 
the commencement of the session. Ijct 
us figure to ourselves such a minister 
on the 21 st January,* interrupted 
every moment by a deputy from Lyons 
with the words, ‘You are the man !’ 
Men of that stamp can never be osten- 
sibly beat with the mutes of the serag- 
lio of Bajazet or the mutes of the 
seraglio of Napoleon. What would 
come of the ministers if a deputy from 

* The (lay on which Louis XVI. was exe- 
cuted. 
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tlie tribune, with A Moniteur of the 
9th August in his hand, should de- 
mand the expulsion of Fouch4 from 
the Ministry, as, in his own words, 
‘ a robber and a terrorist, whose atro- 
cious and criminal conduct reflected 
dishonour and opprobrium on any 
assembly of which he may be a 
member ? * ” 

9. Strong as these considerations 
were, the necessity of the case was still 
stronger, and all the practical men 
about the King impressed upon him 
so urgently the impossibility of guid- 
ing the vessel of the state through the 
l)reakers with which it was surrounded^ 
without the aid of so experienced a 
pilot, that he was obliged most reluc- 
tantly, at the eleventh hour, to sub- 
mit. M. Talleyrand was named Pre- 
sident of the Council and Minister of 
F(»reign Affairs ; Fouche, Minister of 
Police, with the superintendence of 
jniblic opinion ; Baron Louis resumed 
the seals of Minister of Finance ; M. 
Pasquier became Oardc des Sccavx; 
Oouvion St Cyr, Minister at War ; M. 
Jaucourt, of the Marine ; the Duke de 
Richelieu, the Household^ of the King. 
M. Pozzo di Borgo was offered the 
Ministry of the Interior, but declined 
it. Chateaubriand retired, being re- 
•solved to take no part in a Ministiy of 
which Fouche was a member. The 
party of the Count d’ Artois were in 
transports, not less at the retirement 
of the sturdy Royalist, than at the 
admission of the dexterous regicide. 
“AVithoiit Fouchd,” they exclaimed, 
“ there can be no safety for France. He 
alone lias saved France ; he alone can 
<!oiiiplete the work he has begun.” 
Every consideration of principle, hon- 
our, loyalty, consistency, was forgot- 
ten in the universal joy at regaining 
their offices and emoluments by the 
aid of the arch -traitor. Many went so 
far as to assert that, if their heads were 
still on their shoulders, they owed it 
to Foiiche. Louis XVI 1 1, and Cha- 
teaubriand, though constrained to 
yield to the torrent, were not less 
decidedly of an opposite opinion ; and 
before separating at St Denis, on their 
advance to Paris, they had the follow- 
ing remarkable conversation : — **Eh 


bien 1 ” said Louis XVllL, when they 
were left alone. <*Eh bien, sire,” re- 
plied Chateaubriand, ** you have taken 
the Duke of Otranto.” ** It was un- 
avoidable,” replied the monarch ; 
“from my brother to the hailH de 
coupon, who at least is not suspected, 
all said 1 could not do otherwise. 
What think you of it ? ” “Sire,” re- 

S lied Chateaubriand, “the thing is 
one : I request jiermission of your 
Majesty to be silent.” “No, no, 
speak out ; you know how I have resist- 
ed ever since we left Ghent. ” * * Sire, I 
only obey your orders ; pardon my 
fidelity; I think it is all over with 
the monarchy.” The King remained 
some time silent, and Chateaubriand 
began to fear he would have cause to 
repent his boldness, when at length he 
answered, “To say the tnith, M. do* 
Chateaubriand, I am of your opinion.” 

10. Before leaving Cambray, the 
King, on the 2dth Juno, issued a pro- 
claniation to the French people, which 
deserves a place in history, from the 
magnanimity which it breathes, and 
the spirit of moderation, in the most 
difficult circumstances, by which it 
was distinguished. * ‘ The gates of my 
kingdom,’’ said he, “ are opened be- 
fore me ; I hasten to collect my wan- 
dering subjects, to place mvself a 
second time between the Allied armies 
and the French, in the hope that the 
regard which 1 hope they feel for me 
may turn to the advalitage of my sub- 
jects. That is the only part which I 
wish to take in the war ; 1 haVe not 
permitted any Prince of my family to 
enter any foreign corps, and I have 
restrained the courage of my servants, 
who were desii*ous of ranging them- 
selves in arms around my persqn. 
Returned to the soil of my country, 1 
rejoice to speak to my people in the 
voice of confidence. When I first 
apjieared among them, I found the 
minds of men carried away and agi- 
tated by passions, difficulties, and 
obstacles. Faults were scarcely to be 
avoided in such circumstances ; per- 
haps they were committed. There are 
times when even the greatest purity of 
intention will not suffice ; when some- 
times it even misleads. Experience is 
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then the only safe mide ; it shall not 
he thrown away : I wish all that can 
save France. My subjects have learned 
hy bitter proofs that the principle of 
legitimacy in sovereigns is one of the 
fundamental bases of the social older 
— the only one which can establish 
in the inlast of a great people a wise 
and well-regulated liberty. That doc- 
trine has been promulgated as that of 
entire Europe. I had consecrated it 
beforehand in my Charter ; and I have 
in view to add to it such guarantees as 
may secure its benefits.^ Much lias 
been said, of late, of the projected re- 
storation of titles and feudal rights : 
that fable, invented by the common 
enemy, has no need of being refuted. 
It is not to be expected that tlie King 
of France is to demean himself to reply 
to calumnies and lies. If the holders 
of national domains have conceived 
disquietudes, the Charter should reas- 
sure them. Have I not myself pro- 
osed to the Chambers, and caused to 
0 executed, sales of those properties ? 
That proof of my sincerity is decisive ; 
I do not intend to banish from my 
presence any but the men whose re- 
nown is a subject of grief to France 
and terror to Europe. In the con- 
spiracy which tliey nave set on foot, 1 
erceivo many misled, some guilty; 
premise — I w'ho, tfl Europe knows, 
have never promised in vain — to par- 
don all the Frenchmen wlio have been 
misled, all that has passed from the 
day when 1 (jiiitted Lille in the midst 
of so many tears, until that when I re- 
entered Chambray in the middle of sc 
many acclamations. But the bloOd of 
my chihlren has flowed from a treach- 
ery without example in the annals of 
the world. That treachery has brought 
the stranger into the heart of France ; 
every day reveals to me n new disaster. 
I owe it, then, to the dignity of my 
throne, the interest of my people, the 
repose of Europe, to except from the 
pardon the instigators and authors of 
that horrible calamity. They shall be 
marked out for the vengeance of the 
law by the two Chambers, whom I 
propose to assemble without delay. 
Frenchmen, such are the sentiments 
which he whom time cannot change, 


nor misfortune exliaust, nor injustice 
depress, brings back into the midst of 
you. The King, whose ancestors have 
reigned over you for eight centuries, 
returns to devote the remainder of his 
days to your defence and consolation." 

11. The King arrived at St Denis on 
the 6th July, but he remained two days 
there, awaiting the o<5cupation of the 
capital bir the English and Prussian 
troops. They made their public and 
triumphant entry on the 7th July, and 
on the day following it was determined 
that the Monarch should make his en- 
trance. M. Decazes, dreading the Fau- 
bourg St Denis, through which the 
cortege required to pass, and which 
was in a violent state of fermentation, 
advised Louis to postpone the entry 
till the night ; but the King replied 
in a worthy spirit, in allusion to the 
nocturnal entry of Napoleon on the 
20th March, ** No, I will traverse 
Paris at mid-day, and in the middle 
of my people ; when they see their 
King in France, conspirators disap- 
pear." Still the ministers insisted, 
and, os the King proposed to enter in 
an open carriage, they represented that 
a shot or a stone, thrown from one of 
the roofs in the Kue St Denis, might 
prove fatal to the country. “ There is 
a misfortune," sjiid liej^** which 1 shall 
never know— that of fearing my peo- 
ple." In effect, the King made his 
entry at noon on the 8th. Though 
the utmost efforts were, made hy the 
police to put the people on a wrong 
scent, the crowd was immense on the 
passage ; from tlio Porte St Denis, 
where the ])rocession entered the capi- 
tal, to the Tuileries, where the King 
alighted, the streets seemed paved 
with.human heads. Ever passionately 
fond of theatrical display, tlie Paris- 
ians on this occasion had a still more 
pressing motive for crowding to see the 
entry; they .sought a momentary dis- 
traction to their thoughts — they hoped 
to see in the pacific monarch the dove 
w'ith the olive hrancli, which retunied 
with the glad tidings that the J^elii^e 
was retiring. The National Guard in 
full uniform everywhere lined the 
streets, and evinced for the most part, 
with perfect sincerity, the utmost en- 
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thusiasm on the occasion. The ap- 1 
plauso was universal ; white fla^s were 
generally hung out from the windows 
or suspended from the roofs, and the 
cheers of the multitude resembled 
rather the exultation felt at the sight 
of a triumphant conqueror, than the 
feelings awakened by the return of a 
fugitive monarch in the rear of foreign 
bayonets. The partisans of Napoleon, 
few in number, humiliated m feeling, 
and execrated by their countrymen, 
had retired with the army behind the 
Loire, or sheltered themselves in ob- 
scure corners of the metropolis. The 
feelings of all present were unanimous ; 
tears flowed down many cheeks ; the 
extremity of disaster had reconciled 
many enemies — caused many feuds to 
>>e foigotten ; cries of ** Vive Henri 
IV. ! ” — “ Vive Louis XVIII. 1 ** were 
heard on all sides; and in the midst 
of unparalleled difficulties and public 
disasters, the monarch experienced a 
few minutes of heart-felt joy as he re- 
entered tlie palace of his fathers. 

12. But the pleasing illusion w'as of 
short duration ; and Louis soon expe- 
rienced the bitter tnith, that the ivorst 
possible foundation for a dynasty is 
conquest by foreign arms. It is im- 
jiossible to imagine the violence of the 
victorious Royalists, or the urgency 
with which they besieged the Sover- 
eign for vengeance, speedy, general, 
and unrelenting, against the authors 
of all their eSarnities. An entire 
purification of the Cliamber of Peers, 
of the magistracy, of the army, and of 
the ministry ; the restoration to the 
provinces of the power of the clergy, 
and of the noblesse, w^ere the condi- 
tions held out as indispensable by such 
of the Royalists as were most moder- 
ate, and least inclined to sanguinary 
measures. Argument was out of the 
question: there was no discussion or 
division of opinion in the saloons of 
the Faubourg St Germain ; universal 
transport gave vent to the universal 
fury. But in the midst of these dan- 
gerous excesses, the King had a very 
difficult part to play ; for there were 
perils, and no light ones, on the other 
side ; and the Ministry contained men 
who were themselves the chief objects 


of popular reprobation, and yet whose 
aia could not be dispensed with fn the 
critical state of pi^blic affia;irs. Talley- 
rand and Fouene, on their part, as 
strongly inculcated the extreme dan- 
ger of any violent reactionary move- 
ment, and represented the strength of 
the party in France which was at- 
t^iched to the principles of the revolu- 
tion, enriched by its spoils, and reso- 
lute not to be stripped of any of its 
acquisitions. To add to the general 
difficulties, the Allied cabinets loudly 
demanded some guarantee for the peace 
of Europe, the punishment of the 
most guilty among those who had dis- 
turbed it; while the French, on all 
sides, as loudly complained of the 
dreadful exactions, of the Allied troops, 
and insisted that the first care of the 
sovCTeign should be to endeavour to 
procure some mitigation of the suffer-' 
ings of his own subjects. 

13. But there was a question of still 
creator nicety, and attended with more 
consemiences, whicli remained 
behind, and tnat was the convocation 
of the legislature, without the aid of 
which it W'as evidently impossible that 
any of these objects could be attained, 
or even the government be carried on 
for any len^h of time. Two plans 
hero suggested themselves; but each 
W'as attended with very great difficiil- 
tie.s. The one was to convoke the do- 

f mties of 1814, who W'ere the existing 
egislaturo at the period of the return 
of Napoleon from Elba; passing over 
the Hundred Baj's entirely, as a usur- 
pation of no legal effect, and entithni 
to no consideration. The second w'ns, 
to have a new election. It w'as impos- 
sible to go on with the Cliamber recent- 
ly elected under N apolcon, as it w'as of 
so extremely democratic a character 
that even his fiim hand had proved 
unable to guide it. To on English- 
man, accustomed as the peo|)le of this 
country have been to the vicissitudes 
of a constitutional monarchy, there 
could be no doubt what course in thftse 
circumstances should have been pur- 
sued. This was to convoke simply 
both Chambers as they stood at the 
dejmrture of the King for Ghent, as 
w'os done in this country on the re- 
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storation of Oharles II. in 1661. But 
tho French cabinet decided otherwise, 
on the ground that the first requisite 
of a representative legislature is to be 
in harmony witji the feelings of the 
people; that the events which had 
passed since the preceding March were 
equivalent to an ordina^ century; 
and that no unity of feeling could be 
expected between the representatives 
of the first and the people of the 
second restoration. 

1 4. But another question was wound 
up with the first, and upon its decision 
the future fate of France in a great 
measure hinged. By what laws were 
the elections to be regUlated ? By 
those of the Empire, or of preceding 
times during the Revolution? The 
Acte Additionnel, passed by Napoleon 
dunng the Hundred Bays, Avas felt to 
liave contained some imixirtant modi- 
fications of the charter in this respect ; 
and it had been determined at Ghent 
to adopt some of them, if a second 
restoration should take place. In par- 
ticular, the reduction in the age requi- 
site for a seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies, an increase in their number, 
and the power of proposing laws or 
resolutions, seemed desirable, and in 
Jxarmony with the spirit of the o^e. 
In the absence of any existing legis- 
lature, there was no authority from 
w'hich these changes could emanate 
but that of the King in council ; and 
the 14th article of the charter, which 
reserved power to the King of intro- 
ducing such modifications in the 
charter as the interest of the State 
required, seemed to give sufficient 
authority for such a proceeding. In 
confonnity with these views, an ordi- 
nance was issued, which stated in the 
preamble : “It Avas his Majesty’s in- 
tention to have proposed to the two 
Chambers a law for the regulation of 
election of deputies for the depart- 
ments. His wish was to have modi- 
fied, in confoirnity with the lessons of 
experience and the iiirell- understood 
wishes of the nation, many articles of 
tile charter, especially those touching 
the conditions of elipbility, the num- 
ber of deputies, the initiative in laws, 
and the mode of deliberation. The 
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misfortunes of the times having inters 
rnpted the sitting of the Chambers, 
the King still felt that at present the 
number of deputies in the departments 
was much too small tb render the 
nation sufficiently represented. It 
seemed in an especial manner to be 
necessary that the national represen- 
tation should be numerous ; that its 
powers slmuld he periodically renewed ; 
that they should emanate directly 
from tlie electoral colleges ; in fine, 
that the elections should he the ex- 
pression of public opinion at the mo- 
ment. As no act of the legislature 
can authorise these changes, any more 
than the modifications intended to be 
introduced into the charter, the King 
thought it was just that the nation 
should, in the mean time, enjoy the 
advantages it would derive from a 
legislature at once more numerous and 
less restricted in the conditions of 
eligibility. Wishing, at the same 
time, that any modification of the 
charter should not he considered as 
definite until it had received the con- 
stitutional sanction, the proposed or- 
dinance will be the first object in the 
deliberations of the Chambers. Thus 
the legislature will jointly enacts on 
the law of election, and the changes 
to be made in the charter in that par- 
ticular ; and the King only takes the 
initiative in them so far as they are 
indispensaHo and urgent, and under 
the obligation to follow as closely as 
possible the charter and the forms 
already in usage. ” 

15. In pursuance of these motives, 
the Chamber of Deputies, elected in 
1814, was dissoh'cd, and a new one 
summoned on an entirely new basis, 
wluch rested only on the royal ordi- 
nance. The electoral colleges were 
diArided anew into Colleges of Dejmrt- 
ments, and Colleges of Arrondisse- 
ments. The latter presented the 
candidates, among whom the colleges 
of departments chose the half of the 
deputies. The electors were pennitted 
to vote at twenty -one, instead of 
twenty -five, the time fixed by the 
charter. The deputies were declared 
eligible at twenty -five, instead of 
thSrty, the former age. The number 
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of deputies was increased from 262 to 
39.5 ; and all members of the Legion 
of Honour were admitted, on that 
q^lification alone, to the suffrage. 
The payment of direct taxes to the 
amount of 800 francs (£12) was the 
general basis of the qualification for 
voting. It is particularly worthy of 
observation, that this great change in 
the constitution of the counto, intro- 
ducing an entire new class of voters, 
drawn from the army, and adding no 
less than 133 new members to the 
Chamber of Deputies, was introduced 
]>y the sole authority of the King^ 
without the concurrence of any other 
branch of the legislature, and by a 
royal ordinance alone. But being for 
the most part a concession in favour 
of the democratic party, the thing 
passed without objection, and they 
silently acquiesced in an exercise of 
the royal power which, in this instance 
ut least, was in their favour. The 
('hamber was convoked for the 24th 
September. 

16. By this ordinance an immense 
deal of power was thrown into the 
hands of the prefects of departments, 
who wcie, especially in the south, 
almost entirely under the direction of 
llie Royalist committees, composed of 
tlie most ardent and vehement of that 
party. The Duke d'Angouleme had, 
ui the first tumult, and amidst the 
first necessities of the restoration, 
received from the King the most un- 
limited iK)wer for the organisation of 
the royal authority in the southern 
provinces, which he had traversed in 
th(*ir full extimt, and where he had 
rcii(h;red tlio most impoitant services. 
He was inti-usted in tnem all with the 
iioTuination of new prefects in lieu of 
those placed by Napoleon, subject to 
the approbation, however, of the King 
ill council. As he was entirely ignor- 
ant of the proper p(?rsou8 to be nomi- 
nated, he necessarily followed the 
advice of the Royalist committees ; 
and they proposed persons so violent 
that great part of his nominations 
were not confirmed by the King. As 
as the Duke d Angouleme was 
informed of this, he hastened to Paris 
to lay his complaints before tiie 


throne; but he was without difficulty 
brought to see that, in so important 
an affair, and one on which the en- 
suing elections would in a great mea- 
sure depend, it was indispensable that 
the prefects should be in entire har- 
mony with the cabinet. It was not 
so easy a matter, however, to deal 
with the Count d’Artois, and the 
Royalist committees in the north, 
which were under his direction ; and 
such was the resistance experienced 
in many places by the royal prefects, 
that Talloyrijiid went so far as to pro- 
pose in the cabinet tliat that Prince 
should be exiled from the kingdom. 
This strong measure was not gone into, 
but every effort was made to stren^hen 
the interior administration, m. pe 
Barante was appointed Secretaiy to 
the Minister of tlie Interior, and M. 
Gujzot Minister of Justice ; and a* 
circular, equally eloquent and judi- 
cious, soon after issued by the Goveni- 
ment to the prefects, which had the 
happiest influence, revealed the pen 
of tne former of these acconi])lisned 
writers.* But it augured ill for the 
hannony of administration, ^ and the 
future late of the monarchy, when 
schisms so serious took place so early 
in the royal family. At length mat- 

** Faftes sentir aux habitans de votre d6- 
part<?njent, coniblcn le caur du Roi souftre 
surtout de ne pouvoir cmpeclier les desaatrea 
que la gvterre entmine a sa auite, mais que 
les desastres scraieiit plus prands encore, que 
notre avenir serait pour ainsi dire sans es- 
perances, si un gouvemeinent honorable et 
toujours esclave de sa foi, ue doiinait ^ TEu- 
ropc une garantie, (jue nen ne pourrait sup- 
pleer ni remplacer. Nos mallieurs sont 
grands aiijourd'hui, mats il y a qnutre mois 
que tous les bons Fran^ais on g^missaient 
d’avanee, ct les voyaieiit venir k la suite du 
destrueteur de notre patrlo. En exposant 
nos maux je viens de tracer vos devoirs, e'est 
en ne vous eeartant .laniais de la ligne consti- 
tutioncllc que suit le gouvernement du lloi, 
en vous ocoupant sans relftche de tous les 
details do VOS fonctions, en portant vos soins 
sur la condtiite et I'cxp^ition des all'aires, 
en rendant d tous uno justice exacte et bien- 
faisante que vous pourriez apaiser quelques 
esprits encore exag^rds et inqulets L’appul 
et les avantages Individuels que chaque 
citoyen reeevra d*un regime de libertfe, et 
d’une adniinistmtion r6guli6re, sont 1« meil- 
leur et indme le seul moyen de conoiliation 
entre tous les partis.”— Cir<raZatre avsPr^ets, 
du MinUtre de VJntirieur, July 17, 1816; 
^MoniUur, July 18. 
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ters came to sticli a pass that, after a 
few days’ deliberation, an ordinance was 
issued, withdrawing the powers of the 
eactraordinary commissioners, and re- 
storing the whole power in the kingdom 
to the m*efects appointed by the lung.* 
17. Ere there was time for the royal 
authority to obtain the benefit of these 
judicious ordinances, in calming, to a 
certain degree, the passions which dis- 
tracted the country, a new subject of 
difficulty of the most urgent nature 
7>resented itself, and that was in regard 
to the press. Talleyrand and Fouche 
strongly urged on the cabinet the ne- 
cessity of some great relaseations in this 
respect, as bringing the administration 
more in harmony with public opinion, 
which passionately longed for the con- 
solation to be derived amidst all their 
distresses from the liberty of complain- 
ing. The liberty of the press had, by 
means of the censorship, been totally 
extinguished under Napoleon ; and 
thou^ restored at the first restoration 
in 1814, it was soon found to be so 
dangerous an ann that it was deemed 
indispensable to impose some check 
upon it. Accordingly, the law of 
October 21, 1814, subjected all pam- 

I ihlets or journals of less than twenty 
eaves to the censorship. Now, how- 
ever, when public opinion was declar- 
ing itself so strongly in favour of the 
restoration and against the Napolcon- 
ists, it was thou^it that the journals 
alone wore to be considered as danger- 
* “ Les circoTiKtaneos extnioniirialrcs dans 
lesquelles s’^tait trouvee la France dcpnis 
trois niois, et rnnpossibilite de la I'airo gou- 
vemor par Ics insigiKtrats royulcinont insti 
taes, avaient obligd de delegiier, soit par Ra 
Majesty elle meiiie, soit par nes ntinisti’es, 
dcs pouvoirs oxtraordinali-es k rpielqpt-s bu- 
jets devouos qui tons avaient servi avec zelo 
et courage, et qui presque toiijours avaient 
agi aveci hucc^'S pour fairo reemmaitre Vauto- 
Titd legitime Anjourd’hui que le Roi avait 
repris les r6nes de son goiu'ernemcnt, que le 
imnist6ro 6tait orgatiiHu ot eii conespondauce 
avec les admiuistratenrs nonun^s par sa Ma- 
jeste, les Ibnctions des coniinissaires extra- 
ordinaires devenaient sijperflus et meine 
nuisibles Ala marche des affaires, en ddtrui- 
saut I'unite d’action qui est lo premier besom 
de toiite administration regiiliferc. Le Roi 
voulalt done que les foiietions des corainis- 
saires cxtraordlnaires ces.sassent sur lo 
champ.”— OrdoaMonce de 18"** Julp 1816 ; 
Mbnit(^r, July 19; and Capefioue's Hist, de 
la Jicstaurationi; i. 23, 24, 


OU8, and that works of thought and 
reflection in the form of pamphlets, 
however brief, would favour the govern- 
ment rather than the reverse. Louis 
did not share that opinion, and kept 
>the ordinance several days beside him 
before it received his sanction ; but at 
length, on the pressing solicitation of 
his ministers, he affixed his signature 
to the ordinance, removing the cen- 
sorship from every publication except 
the jounials. 

18. A still more hazardous subject, 
because one more immediately affecting 
the passions, required next to be con- 
sidered, wdiioh was the selection of the 
delinquents who were to be capitally 
proceeded against or banished for their 
accession to tlie rebellion of 1815. 
Fouch6 was intrusted with the prepar- 
ation of the lists — ostensibly as the Min- 
ister of Police — really as the person in 
France l>est acquainted with the threads 
of the conspiracy, and mo.st qualified, 
by his familiarity with traitors, to 
trace them out and mark them out for 
public justice on this occasion. Many 
circumstances reiideied it indispens- 
able to select and proceed against the 
delinquents, and that without delay. 
The universal opinion at the Court, 
and among the. was, tliat it 

was a deep-laid conspiracy wliich had 
brought back Napoleon ; that tlie ar- 
my, under the guidance of its leading 
officers, was the nrincipal agent in it ; 
and that, if the chief ('onspirators wero 
only convicted and punished, the de- 
lusion would he alnmst entirely eradi- 
cated in the country. Tlie great 
majority of the nation, grievously 
vvouiided in their feelings by the pre- 
sence, and injured in their purses by 
the exactions of the Allies, loudly 
called for tlie punishment of the au- 
thors of these disasters ; while the 
representatives of the Allied sovereigns 
at Paris, in a voice less loud, but still 
more effective, in.sisted that a great 
example was necessary, and that the 
leaders of a revolution which had in- 
volved Europe again in the flames of 
war, comiielled a millionbf armed men 
to enter France, and cost the Allied 
powers at least £100,000,000 sterling, 
must bo brought to condign justice. 
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Clemency and generosity had been 
tried at the first restoration, and 
failed ; firmness and decision were the 
qualities which had now become indis- 
pensable. Louis was not ignorant with 
what perils any measures of severity 
against the marshals or generals of the 
army would be attended ; but the cir- 
cumstances left him no alternative, 
and orders were given to Fouche to 
prepare the lists of proscriptions. 

19. The veteran * traitor drew up 
two lists, embracing a great proportion 
of the survivors of those who had been 
linked with himself in his innumerable 
treachcTies and treasons during his 
long career ; and he put the crowning 
act to the whole by countersigning the 
ordinance which marked them out for 
punishment. As originally prejmred 
by him, the lists were nmcli larger 
than was finally agreed to. The num- 
ber of those ordered to leave Paris 
within twenty-four hours, which at 
first contained sixty names, including 
two ladies,* was retlucod, by the hu- 
manity of Louis, or the intercession 
of his niiuistcsrs, to thiity-eight ; and 
iiinoteen wore ordered to be arrested 
and delivered to the proper military 
tribunals for immediate trial. The 
number, considering the magnitude of 
the conspiracy, and the terrible results 
wliich had flowed from it, was not 
great ; but it had a melancholy inter- 
e.st from the celebrity of many of the 
names, immortal in history, which 
were contained in it, and the great and 
glorious deeds in French annals with 
which they had been connected. The 
names were — “Marshal Ney, Labe- 
doyere, the two brothers Lallomand, 
Drouet, D’Erloii, Lefebvrc Desnou- 
ettes, Ameile, Brayer, Gilly, Mouton 
Duvernct, Grouchy, Clause!, Devillo, 
Bertrand, Drouot, Cambronne, Laval - 
ettp, Rovigo.” To all who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the revol- 
utionary wars, many of these names 
are as household words. The second 
list, containing the names of those 
who were to he banished forty leagues, 
was more numerous, and contained 
names not less illustrious ; but it has 
not the absorbing interest of the for- 

* Mesdames Hamulea and Be Bouza. 


mCT, from none of the persons con- 
tained in it having met with the same 
tragic fate.* 

20. Before any person could be 
brought to trial under this ordinance, 
two other ordinances appeared, regard- 
ing the Chamber of the Peers. By the 
first of these, issued on the same day 
as the fatal lists prepared by Fouche, 
it was declared that all those of the 
former Chamber of Peers sitting under 
the monarchy, who had acccjited seats 
in the one convoked by Napoleon dur- 
ing the Hundrad Days, should he held 
to nave, yoM facto, vacated their places 
in the former assembly, and be now 
erased from the list of its members. 
By another ordinance, dated 17th 
August, no loss than eighty- tw'o mem- 
bers wore added to the peerage. This 
large addition was anxiously considered 
both by the King and Ins cabinet f 
and many names, after being inserted, 
were erased, and again inseried. The 
list, as finally arranged, contained 
many i]lus#ious persons, then for tho 
first time elevated, or restore<l to that 
dignity, and exhibited a curious proof 
of the various and contending interests 
which had been at work in its forma- 
tion. The King invested witli tho 
peerage F M. de Blacas, tlio C’ount do 
la Chatres, the Dukes d’Enars, d’Av- 
aray, and d’Aumont, the Count d’Ar- 

* ** Lob Individus dont Ich noma Biiivent — 
Lavols, Marechal Boult, Alex Excelinans. 
Bassaiio, Marbot, Felix Lepelletier, Bonlay 
de la Meurthe, Meliul, TouHsaint, Oon. Lu- 
niarque, Ledrnu, Harel, Pierre Barrere, Ar- 
nault, Poircroul, Re^^nault do Bt Angely, 
Arrighi de Padoua, DesBau (flia), Garraw, 
R^al, Bouvior, Dermstard, Merlin de Bouai, 
Burbach, Birat, Befermont, Bory St Vincent, 
Felix Besportes, Gamier de Saintes, Mellinet, 
Hullin, Cliiys, Courtin, Forbin, Jancon (fils 
ain^), Letorque, Bideville — sortiront dans 
troia jours do la ville de Paris, et se retlrerout 
dans I’interieur de la France, dans le lieu que 
notre Ministre de la Police-(36n4rale leiir d6- 
Bignera, et od ils rosteront sous sa surveil- 
lance, en' attendant que les Chambres sta- 
tuent Bur ceux d’entre eux qui devront oa 
sortir du royaume ou 6tre li\Tes A la pour- 
suite des tribunanx ” — Ordonnance, July 
24; Moniteur, July 25, 1815. 

t The right of sitting in the House of Peers, 
or being A “Pair de ^^nco,” wa«» not, as in 
England, the birthright of all nobility, but 
was a privilege conferred on a certain num- 
ber of them, as the Htars of the Garter or the 
Thistle with us, by the gilt of the Sovereign, 
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tois. Viscount Chateaubriand, Count 
Ma^ieu de Montmorency, Jules de 
Poli^ac, and the Marquis de Riviere, 
tlie Duke d'Angouldme, General Mon- 
nier, A^iral Gantheaume, the Duke 
de ^rri, the Count do la Guiche, and 
the Count de la Ferronnays, M. de Tal- 
leyrand, the Abbe de Montesquieu, the 
Marquis d’Ormond, the Duke d’Al- 
berg, and several others. To these 
were afterwards added the sons of the 
Duke of Montebello, of Marshal Ber- 
thier, and Marshal Bessieres. 

21. A still more momentous change 
took place by an ordinance which ap- 
peared a few days after, on August 19, 
making the seat in the Peers hereditary, 
ivhich was the subject of long and anxi- 
ous discussions during four days in the 
cabinet. Louis argued strongly that, 
in agreeing to this change, he was strip- 
ping the Crown of one of its most im- 
portant prerogatives, and of nearly all 
its influence in the Chamber of Peers. 
** With the cessation of ambition, " said 
he, “my influence over tllb peerage is 
at an end. When it becomes a family 
inheritance, 1 have no power over it : 
I can no longer put a ring on the finger 
of one of my own household, ” Talley- 
rand iu.sist'ed vehemently for the here- 
ditary succession : “We must have,” 
said he, “stability : we mtist build for 
a long future f At length it was carried 
for the hereditary right ; and the pre- 
amble of the ordinance bore — “Tlie 
King being desirous to give to his peo- 
ple a new pledge of his anxiety to 
establish in the most .stable manner the 
institutions on which the government 
reposes, and being convinced that no- 
thing insures more the repose of states 
than that inheritance of feeling which 
Is created in families, by being called 
to the exercise of important functions, 
which creates an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of persons in high stations, whoso 
fidelity to their prince and devotion to 
their countiy are guaranteed by the 
principles and examples they have re- 
ceived from their fathers.” Tlierecan 
be no doubt that these ohsorvatioiis are 
well founded, but unfortunately some- 
thing more is required than a seat in 
it to render a hereditaiy House of Peers 
either useful or influential — either a 
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rampart to the Crown, or a harrier 
against its encroachments — and that is, 
a corresponding succession of fortune 
to support the dignity, which can only 
be secured by territorial aristocracy, 
and the right of primogeniture. Both 
were swept away in the very commence- 
ment of tlie Revolution, and with them 
the T^ssihilityof reconstructing society 
in France on the basis of European 
freedom, in which a powerful here- 
ditary aristocracy is an essential ele- 
ment. Without it there remains to 
society only the choice of Oriental 
desjKitism, or American equality ; the 
tyranny of pachas and agas, or }>rcfects, 
in the Old World, or the imperious 
commands of a numerical majority iii 
the Hew. 

22. In the midst of these important 
discus.sions, the Allied sovereigns i-e- 
turned to Paris. The imiyortance of 
the negotiations of which it nad become 
the theatre rendered their presence in- 
dispensable. But their entry was very 
difleront from what it hud been the 
year before : the melodramatic display 
of generosity was at an end, the leality 
of vengeance was to coiiimcnee. They 
came without external pomp or parade, 
and after their arrival were entirely 
occupied with the important negotia- 
tions which were going forw^ard. If 
they appeared at cUl, it was attended 
by a smgle footman, and driving in a 
travelling caleclie witli a jnur of horses. 
They had no need of the pomp of roy- 
alty in the metropolis ; their attendants 
were sufficiently iminerous through the 
country. They extended from the Brit- 
ish Channel to tlic Pyrenees. Neverhad 
such an inundation of anin‘d men pour- 
ed overasingle country. Eight hundred 
thousand wurriors in the highest state 
of discipline andecjuijmient had already 
entered, end the stream still continued 
to flow on without any visible abate- 
ment. The eastern provinces could no 
longer contain the armed inultitudc ; 
already they extended over the central 
parts of the country, and were even 
approaching those which were washed 
by the Atlantic waves. A certain dis- 
trict behind the Loire, occupied W the 
troops which had retired from Pari.s, 
and the wreck of the army which had 
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fouglit at Waterloo, alone remained in 
the hands of the French, surrounded 
hy the iiuiumorable multitude of their 
enemies ; but even this last relic of 
nationality was ere long swept away. 

23. The army which liad retired un- 
der tlie command of Marslial Davoust 
heliind the Loire was still 45, OOOstronjg, 
with 120 guns ; and as it was for the 
niost part composed of the corps of 
Marshal Grouchy, which had, comx)ara- 
tively speaking, suffered little during 
the brief campaign in the Netherlands, 
it presented a veiy imposing appear- 
ance. The peasants in the depart- 
ments in which it was cantoned, seeing 
those dense battalions, splendid regi- 
ments of cavalry, and long trains of 
artillery and caissons, still in the finest 
possible order, could not be persuaded 
that the army had suffered any serious 
reverse, and loudly demanded to he in- 
corporated in its ranks, and led against 
the enemy. The soldiers, and nearly 
all the coloncds and inferior officers, 
shared the .same sentiments ; insomuch 
that it was with no small difficulty that 
they were restrained within the bounds 
of discipline, and prevented from break- 
ing into open revolt. The chiefs of La 
VeiKloe had cntere<l into cKirrespond- 
ence with them, and offered to array 
the whole strength of the western pro- 
vinces round the sacred standard of 
national independence. But noble as 
tlies(‘ sentiments wore, and lionourablc 
to the men who in this extremity for- 
got their former feuds in the common 
desire to save their <anintry, they were 
far flora l)(*ing shared by the superior 
oHieers and generals of the army — 
Marslial Davoust, General Haxo, Gen- 
eral Gerard, and Kellennaii, who w^ere 
at its head. Without undervaluing 
their own resources, they were more 
aware of the strengch of the enemy 
opposed to them. It was in vain to 
ex])ect that 45, 000 or 50, 000 men could 
maintain a contest with 400,000 or 
500,000, who could bo brought to bear 
upon them. Davoust accordingly is- 
sued a proclamation to the soldiers on 
the 14th July, in which he called on 
the troops to unite themselves to the 
Kingj^j and, however unpalatable to 
them the stem realities of their situa- 
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tiou, it carried conviction to every 
breast.* 

24. So general was the feeling of the 
absolute necessity of these sent^ehts, 
that on the day lowing Davoust was 
enabled to preseiit to the King thet 
imq^ualiiied submission of the troops. 
“Sire!” said he, “the army, fiill of 
confidence in your generosity, and de- 
termined to prevent, by uniting itself 
to you, civil war, and to bring back, 
by their example, such as may bo 
estranged from you, flatters itself that 
you will receive its submission with 
kindness, and that, throwing a veil 
over the past, you will not close your 
heart to any of your children.” On 
the day following, Davoust ventured 
on the still more decisive and perilous 
step of causing them to hoist the white 
flag. “ Soliliers ! ” said he, ‘ ‘ it remains 
for you to complete the act of submis- 
sion you have just made, by a painful 
but necessar}^ sacrifice. Hoist the white 
flag t 1 know that I demand of you 
a great sacrifice; during twenty -five 
yeaH wc have gloried m the colours 
which we bear. But, great as it is, the 
good of our country demands that sac- 
rifice. I am incapable, soldiers, of giv- 
ing you an order which is contrary to 
your honour : preserve for your country 
a brave and numerous army.” 

25. But although the army of the 
Loire had thus hoisted the white flag, 
and submitted to the royal authority, 
it still formed a formidable body, and 
its dissolution was justly deemed by 
the Allied sovereigns on ituiispensahlo 

* “ Les commissaires donnent rassurance 
qu’une reaetjon ne sera pas 4 craiudre, quo 
les passions seroiit dominees, les homines 
respeetds, les primsipes sauves ; qu’il n’y aura 
point de destitutions aibitraires dans 
que son honneur sera ^ couvert. On en a 
pour gage la nomination dii Mai-^chal St Oyr 
BU niiiiistbre de la guerre, celle de Fouche au 
minist^re de la police. Ces conditions sont 
attceptables. L’mterdt national doit reunir 
fi-ancbeinent I’ann^e au Boi. Cot interSt 
exigo quelqups sacrifices ; faisons les nvec une 
^nergie niodeste. L'arm^e, unie de- 

viendra au besoin le centre do ralliemont des 
FranQois et des Royalistes eux-mflines ( Unls- 
sons-iious, serrons-noua, ne nous s^parons 
jamais. Boyons Franqais ( Ce fut tonjours, 
VOU8 lo saves, le sentiment qui domina mon 
ftme. II ne me quittera qu’avoc mon dernier 
soupir." — Proclamation du Mar^chal DavoutL 
July 14, 1S15; Monittur^ July 15. 
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condition of a general peace. The Em- 
peror Alpander, in particular, was in 
an especial manner urgent upon that 
point, and thix)ngh his minister, Kessel- 
pde, demanded, in peremptory terms, 
its immediate disbanding. Several 
secret notes had been presented to that 
sovereign, which painted in strong but 
not exaggerated colours the danger of 
allowing a powerfu> body of turbulent 
men, trained by twenty years of war 
and licence, to remain as a nucleus for 
the disaffected in the heart of the coun- 
try.* No sooner was the formal de- 
mand for the dissolution of the army 
of the Loire presented by the Allied 
sovereigns to the French Government, 
than they took the most effective means 
to enforce compliance with the reijuisi- 
tion. 225,000 men rapidly defiled to- 
wards the Loire, and took up positions 
around it in every direction, which 
rendered resistance or escape alike im- 
possible. The King made no opposi- 
tion to the demand, too happy to have 
the powerful armies of the Allies to 
enforce a measure, indis])eusablc alike 
for the stability of his^ throne and tJie 
peace of his kingdom. No new ordi- 
nance was promulgated ; the ordinance 
of 23d March 1815, which proclaimed 
the disbanding of the urni^' on NajK)- 
leon’s return, was only officially pub- 
lished, and ordered to be acted upon by 
the authorities. Thus Fran cc was spared 
the mortification of sccingher anny dis- 
banded by ail ordinance emanating di- 
rectly from the Allied headquarters. 

26. Marshal Gouvion St Cyr, ns 
war minister, was intrusted with the 

* “ Vinpt annees de guerro et de licence ent 
fonn6 en France une population niiJitainj qui 
Hc refuse d. tout ordre et i touto souTiUSMion. 
L’umi^e voulait la chance des hazards, Ion 
dotations, et Ics avancenients dans les grades 
Elle ne les voyait que dans le rappel de son 
chef, et ello y etait docidee avec rage L’ar- 
mee Frangaise rapiiellc i la fois les souvenirs 
des Manieluks en Egypte, de la Garde Pirto- 
nenne 4 Rome, des Arabes fanatiques sous 
Mahomet. Pour servir 4 1’epoque do la mix, 
cetto arm^c doit 6trc ddcoiupos^e, moralisee, 
si on ne parvient pas 4 en drtruire les trois 
uarts. 11 faut done I’attaquer sans perdre 
e temps. II n'y a pas 4 hesiter ; il faut quo 
cette arm6e soit attaqu4e, drtrulte, les pnson- 
niers conduits en Russie doiveut y renter 
assez longtemps pour s'ameuder comrae les 
deports 4 BoUny Bay."— -Capefique, L 45, 
46. 


regulations for the reorganisation of 
the army. The great object in view, 
in that measure, was to extirpate the 
esprit de corps which attached so 
strongly to particular regiments from 
the memo^ of glorious deeds, and 
substitute in its room the attachments 
and associations connected with the 
provinces. For this purpose the whole 
army was not only disbanded, but en- 
tirely broken up, the officers and men 
detached from each other, and rc-ar- 
ranged in new battalions formed after 
a totally different manner. Eighty- 
six departmental legions, of throe bat- 
talions each, were formed, and fifty- 
two of cavalry and artillery. Every 
soldier, conscript or rei’niit, was en- 
rolled in the legion of the department 
where he had been born ; and the old 
soldiers of the Empire were so scattered 
through the difl'erent legions that not 
only was their spirit broken, but their 
numbers rapidly declined, arid their 
ascendancy was at an end. This plan, 
the execution of which was intrusted 
to the experienced hand of Marshal 
Macdonald, was admirably calculated 
to extinguish the militarj" esprit de 
corps in the army, which had proved 
so fatal to France and to Europe ; but 
it was likely to induce hazards of a 
difl'erent kind if serious internal trou- 
bles arose again, and the ardent Royal- 
ist legions of La VendGe and Provence 
came to be arrayed agaiiust the sturdy 
republicans of Burgundy or Alsace. 

27. Another m or Liri cation, not so 
great in reality, but more galling, be- 
cause more visible to the senses, await- 
ed the Parisians in the breaking np of 
the great museum, and the restoration 
of those glorious works of art wliich 
had been carried off by the French 
from all the countries which they had 
conquered. This important event, 
which has been already noticed as clos- 
ing the great drama of the French Re- 
volution, requires to he again mentioned 
in this place, as commencing the new 
drama which was to succeed it ; for 
such is the ceaseless succession of hu- 
man events, and the connection betAveen 
the chains which unite them, that 
what appears to terminate with poetic 
justice one epoch, is found to have 
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teen only the commencement of fresh 
difficulties in a new one. Among the 
many emban*assment8 which beset the 
government of the Bourbons during 
the first years of the Restoration, not 
the least arose from the ulcerated feel- 
ings wliich tliis great act of retributive 
rustice awakened in the breasts of the 
French people. They were incapable 
of appreciating the dignified seif-re- 
strairit which led the Aljfies, when they 
had the power, to abstain from follow- 
ing their bad example, and to confine 
the abstraction to tne restitution of the 
works of art which they had reft from 
the European states. They saw only 
in the breaking up of the museum a 
■convincing proof of the reality of their 
subjugation, and themselves experi- 
enced the anguish which they had so 
often inflicted on others. Ko one 
could deny the justice of their doom — 

“ Neqiie enim lex asquior iilla, 

Quam necis artifices arte perire Bue,*' 

Blit no one need he told that, however 
much the justice of this rule may 
satisfy the feelings of others, it is any- 
thing but a consolation to the suflerers 
\iuder it ; and that, of all the aggra- 
vations of the pains of punishment, 
there Is, perhaps, none so great as the 
secret consciousness of having ourselves 
iuduced it. 

28. The state of the finances of the 
kingdom was so desperate that nothing 
could well exceed it ; andif some breath- 
ing time had not been given by the 
Allies in their requisitions, utter ruin 
must have overtaken the French na- 
tion. Baron Louis, the new finance- 
minister, had entered upon the duties 
of his office on the evening of the 10th 
July. He found the coffers empty, 


credit ruined, the revenue forestalled 
by the requisitions in the provinces, 
or dried up by the impossibility of 
collecting any taxes. In the general 
despair, every one looked only to his 
own security; and the most obvious 
and efficacious way of doing that ap- 
peared to be for every person to hold 
fast by his own property, and cease 
altogether the payment of any demand 
by another. Revenue thei'e wa.s none ; 
for the bayonets of the Allies, who had 
overspread three-fourths of the terri- 
tory of France, forced payment of their 
scourging requisitions without leaving 
a sous to meet any other demand. 
Several measures to raise a supply for 
the immediate necessities of the State 
were adopted, os - the sale of woods, 
and certain properties belonging to 
municipalities, wliich the Crown liad^ 
a right to dispose of. But this was 
a trming and temporary relief only ; 
the material thing was to get some 
modification in the grinding requisi- 
tions of the Allies, which rendered all 
collection of the revenue for the inter- 
nal necessities of the kingdom hope- 
less. The capitalists, who had great 
confidence in the gt^ faith pf the 
Government and credit of the country, 
made this an absolute condition of any 
advances on their part to meet the 
necessities of the State ; and at length, 
on the urgent representations of B^on 
Louis, an arrangement was concluded 
which in some degree alleviated the 
distress of the treasury. It was agreed 
that, in consideration of the sum of 
100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000 ster- 
ling), instantly paid down, the requi- 
sitions should cease for two months.* 
This sum was raised by forced loans 


* Income and Expenditure of France for the last tears of the War and 
FIRST OF THE RESTORATION. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


Rnmca. £ 

1812, 1,070,000,000 or 42,800,000 

1813, 1,150,000,000 „ 46,000,000 

1814, 6.37,432,000 „ 25,600,000 

1815, 876,318,232 „ 35,000,000 

1816, 1,036,804,634 „ 41,400,000 

-~Statistique de la FraTiee— Finance, p. 12. 


Fnnci. £ 

1.076.014.000 or 43,000,000 

1.171.418.000 „ 46,800,000 

709,804,626 „ 28,280,000 

931,441,404 „ 87,200,000 

.... 1,055,854.028 „ 42,250.000 


During the reign of Napoleon, nearly half the expenditure of France was levied on foreign 
states, and did not a])pear In the finance accounts at all. From 1814 downwards it was 
reduced to its own resources. The great expenditure of 1816 was owing to the war contri- 
biitions to the Allies. 
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laid on the chief towns, in payment of 
which the Government agreed to take 
hills payable at distant dates, which 
the treasury discounted on reasonable 
terms. The measure was violent, but 
tile public necessities left no alterna- 
tive ; and to the credit of the French 
capitalists it must bo added tliat they 
came liberally forward, and aided the 
municipalities powerfully in providing 
for the sums assessed upon them. So 
successful were their clforts, that the 
crisis was surmounted better than 
could have been expected. The deficit 
for the year was only 65,000,000 
francs (£2,200,000), the income being 
876,318,232 francs (£35,000,000), and 
the expenditure 931,441,404 francs, 
or £37,200,000. 

29. Notwithstanding this conven- 
tion, which afforded gi*eat relief when 
it was once fully acted upon, and the 
regular piyments begun, the exactions 
of the Allies continued without inter- 
mission ; and on all sides fresh bodies 
of armed men wore continually pour- 
ing into the devoted country. There 
seemed no end to the crusade : large 
as France is, it seemed almost incap- 
able of containing the prodigious nnu- 
titude which poured into its territory. 
The Allies divided its provinces be- 
tween them, and the districts tliey 
severally occupied were deemed omi- 
nous of an approaching partition of 
their country. The English, Hanove- 
rians, and Belgians, 80, 000 strong, were 
qiiartcivd in the provinces between 
Paris and the Flemish frontier. The 
Prussians were encamped in a mass 
round Paris, and stretched from thence 
to the Loire and the Atlantic Ocean : 
their insolence and overbi^aring man- 
ner, as well as exactions, the requital 
of six years of French bondage, ex- 
cited universal indignation. Tlic Aus- 
trians, Bavarians, and Wurtembergers, 
were scattered over Burgundy, the Ni- 
veraais, the neighbourhood of Lyons, 
and Dauphin^. The Piedmontese and 
Aiistriaps from Italy occujued Pro- 
vence and Languedoc ; the numerous 
corps of the Russians overspread the 
plains of Lorraine and Champagne; 
the Saxon and Baden troops, Alsace ; 
the Hungarians were extended along j 


the shores of the Mediterranean. 
“Pour comble de malheur,” as the 
French historians say, 40,000 Spani- 
ards crossed the frontier, and inun- 
dated Roussillon and the roots of the 
Pyrenees, not to engage in the conflict, 
for it was entirely over, but to share 
in the expected booty. The Duke 
d'Angoullme, by hastening to the 
spot, and hy great personal exertions, 
succeeded in persuading this uncalled- 
for and unruly body of invaders to re- 
tire. Never before — not even in the 
days of universal mourning, “ when the 
Northern nations overthrew the Roman 
Empire, and, advancing like a resist- 
less torrent, drove the whole native 
population before tliem — hail such an 
inundation of armed men overwhelmed 
a country ; and never had a ]}eoplo 
been so thoroughly subjugated, for 
already 800,000 foreign soldiers occu- 
pied their territory, and their native 
army was disbanded. The moderation 
of the conquerors was their last remain- 
ing hope. 

30. This dreadful accumulation of 
evils produced its usual result in^ 
ulcerating the minds of men. In the 
south, especially, the effect appeared 
with extraordinary vehemence, lor not 
only were the inhabitants of its pro- 
vinces all of a warm and ardent tem- 
perament, but the jjarty fouds of cen- 
turies’ duration between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and subse- 
quently Ix^tween the lioyalists and 
Kepublicdns, had inspired them with 
the most violent hatred against each 
other. Disorders there were already 
seen to be inevitable dining the month 
of June, when the Iinpei'ial annics 
were collected on the frontier, and feW' 
armed men remained in the piovinces 
to suppress the general effervescence, 
when, on the 25tli of that mouth, the 
news of the battle of Waterloo arrived, 
and the telegrajdi brought to General 
Verdier, the commander of the district, 
at the same time the intelligein'O of 
the abdication of Napoleon. 1 iie news 
arrived at Marseilles on Sunday at 
noonday, when the people were just 
leaving church, and instantly spread 
like wildfire through the city and the 
a(\joimng districts. Being all ardent 
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Royalists, the intelligence excited 
them to the very highest dtj^ee. The 
transports were universal, the enthu* 
siasm unbounded. General Verdier 
had a regiment of infantry, a battery 
of artillery, and several suuadrons of 
horse, at his command, and with mili- 
tary instinct they arranged themselves 
round their commander on the com- 
mencement of the crisis. The firaa 
countenance of the troops, who shouted 
incessantly “Vive rEmi)ereur,” fora 
time restrained the ardour of the 

n lc, among whom the cry of “Vive 
oi” was on the point of break- 
ing out. But the Royalists got pos- 
session of the churcli steeples, and 
sounded the tocsin ; and its well- 
kno^vn clang, with the flying rumours 
already in circulation, soon brought a 
prodigious concourse of ])easants from 
the country into the streets. This ac- 
cession of strength rendered the trans- 
ports of the Royalists uncontrollable. 
Cries of “ Vive Ic Roi ” burst from all 
sides. The troops were soon enveloped 
hy an insurgent and menacing multi- 
tude ; and Verdier, despairing of the 
noKsibility of maintaining himself in 
liis posts, thougli there were two forts 
commanding the city, and dreading 
the responsibility of commencing a 
<‘ivil Avar, while as yet uncertain what ' 
imtliority was to ol)tuiu the ascendancy 
at Paris, evacuated the town in the 
course of the evening, and retreated 
with all his forces to 'I’oulon. 

31. Tliis retreat was the signal for | 
the commencement of the massacre ; 
and never did the violent passions and 
savage disposition of the inhabitants 
of the south of France apjiear in more 
frightful colours. The effervescence 
was so gi'cat, the people so -violent, 
that the troops had considerable diffi- 
culty in making their waiy through 
the multitudes wnich thronged around 
them on every side ; hut after they 
were gone all order ceased, ami the re- 
action burst forth w'itb ungovernable 
fury. It began with the murder of 
a few Mameliikes, with their wives, 
who had follow’ed the army of Napo- 
leon hack from Egypt. They were 
cut dowm without mercy, many on the 
harbour’s edge, where they had lied 


in hopes of finding barks to escape 
from their murderers. The whole, 
with their wives and children, wero 
slaughtered, and thrown into tho 
water. A few who had swam out to 
sea wero despatched by musket-shots 
after they had gained a considerable 
distance. Having once tasted of blood, 
the multitude was as fierce as madden- 
ing wolves in pursuit of their prey. 
During the whole night and the day 
following, they souf^t out tlie old 
officers and soldiers of tho Imperial 
army, and bayoneted them without 
mercy. Among the victims was M. 
Angles Capeiigue, a man of eminence 
ana respe^bability, the friend of Mos- 
sena, and many of the leading men of 
the Empire ; his body was pierced in 
a hundred places with pikes. Power- 
less, and passed by their followers, in 
the strife, the Royalist Committee re- 
mained passive spectators of the mas- 
sacre. At lengtn, after two days of 
tumult and bloodshed, and the loas of 
above ^a hundred lives, a sort of urban 
guard was assembled, and messengers 
despatched to some English vessels in 
tho bay, and by the aid of succour 
sent by them, an end was put to the 
massacre. Marseilles proved on this 
occasion the satanic wisdom with 
Avhich the chiefs of the Gironde liacl 
sent for and awaited the arrival of the 
Ft'deres de Marseilles, to liead tho in- 
surrection on the 18th August 1792. 

32. Mar.shal Brune ivas at this time 
intrusted with the general command 
in tho south of France ; and ho was at 
Toulon when Verdier arrived with the 
troops from Marseille»s, followed soon 
after hy intelligence of the frightful 
atrocities committed in that city. 
Uncertain at first which party was to 
gain the ascendancy at Paris, he tem- 
porised for a few weeks, but iu the end 
of July, finding the authority of tho 
King firmly established in the capital, 
and generally recognised througliout 
France, he hoisted the white flag, and 
sent in his adhesion. The Royalists 
had no fault to reproach him with, but 
his ready recognition of Najwleon, and 
tardy return to the colours of the 
monarjyhy. To explain his conduct in 
theso particulars, tho marshal set out 
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on the Slat for Paris by land. His 
friends, who dreaded the catastrophe 
which followed, in vain besought him 
to change his route, and enSwtrk at 
Toulon for Havre de Grace, The old 
soldier revolted at such a proposal iis 
an imputation on his courage, and, 
only the more resolute to brave the 
dangers from the representations of 
their reality, persevered in his inten- 
tion of proceeding by land, 

83. On the 2d August he arrived 
at Avignon, whither the rumour of 
his approach had preceded him. Ho 
stopped in the morning at a hotel near 
the Rhone to change horses ; his coun- 
tenance was recognised, and a crowd 
immediately assembled, in which the 
ferocious passions and vehement spirit 
of the south were soon conspicuous. 
A rumour, as false as it was certain 
to be believed, spread rapidly through 
the crowd, that he had been activ^y 
concerned in the massacres of Septem- 
ber 1792 in Paris, and had actually 
carried the head of the Princess of 
Lamballe, affixed to a pike, to the 
windows of the King. His Mends in 
vain represented that he was not in 
Paris at all, but on the frontier with 
the army, on the occasion. That state- 
ment, though true, did not produce 
the slightest impression. It was added, 
thv'it he was not going to Paris, but 
to the army of the Loire, to aid in 
leading the troops and renewing the 
war. Twice he set out from the notel 
under the escort of the prefect, M. de 
St Chamont, the mayor of Avignon, 
and a handful of intrepid citizens, who, 
though Royalists, had hastened witb 
generous devotion to save the life of 
tneir opponent at the hazard of their 
own ; and twice he was fon^ed to re- 
turn, from the experienced impossi- 
bility of forcing a passage. At length 
tlie people became so furious that all 
resistance was in vain ; they violently 
assaulted the principail gate of the 
hotel, and while the prefect and mayor, 
with a handful of troops, bravely made 
good that post, a few dastardly assas- 
sins got in by a back window, and, 
breaking into the room where the 
marshal was, laid him dead at their 
feet by two shots from carbines. Fero- 


cious shouts, as from the demons of 
hell, immediately followed the bloody 
deed : the body was dragged by the 
heels through the streets, and cast 
into the Rhone, That rapid stream 
qmckly floated it down to the sea, by 
tne waves of which the body was cast 
ashore in a deserted haven between 
Arles and Tarascon, where it was de- 
scried amidst the sea-weed by the vul- 
tures, w^hich in those warm climates 
never fail to discover their prey. Their 
concourse attracted the attention of a 
poor fisherman, who approached the 
spot and discovered the corpse. Ho 
retired at the moment for fear of dan- 
ger to himself, for, being an old soldier, 
he recognised the features of him who 
had once been his general ; but re- 
turned at night, and with his own 
hands gave it a decent sepulture in 
the sands of the shore — as it to prove 
that the most renowned tragedies of 
antiquity were to find a parallel in 
those which arose out of tne French 
Revolution.* 

84. Such was the impotence, not 
merely of the constitutcfd authorities, 
but of the Royalist committees, who 
were supposed to direct the public 
movement, that the official gazette an- 
nounced that Marshal Bnino, menaced 
by the populace of A'^dgnon, had com- 
mitted suicide. It was not for a con- 
siderable time after that the real facts 
became known ; — so powerful is popu- 
lar passion, not merely in instigating 
to tne mo.st atrocious deeds, but in 
concealing their enormity, or misre- 
presenting their chnracter. The horrid 
example was not long in being follow- 
ed in the atljoining piovinces. Bands 
of assassins, iasiung from Avignon, 
Ninies, and Toulouse, devastated tlie 
houses of the suspected per.sons wher* 
ever they could found, and perpe- 
trated cruelties on the unhappy in- 
mates, which recalled the memory of 
the worst atrocities of tlio Revolution. 
After sacking the chateau of Vaquer- 
ville, the wretched inhabitants were 
burnt alive in its flames. At Toulouse, 
The classical reader need not be remind- 
ed of the freednian and old soldier of Pom- 
pey celebrating the funeral obsequies of that 
great man on the shores of Egypt, after the 
battle of Pharsalia. 
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General , Ramel, commander of the de- in the hope that the presence of a de- 
partment, was murdered in his own servedly oeloved prince of the blood 
hotel in o]u)en day. A band of assas- would tend to cidm the efTervesceuce 
sins burst into the room where he was of his impassioned adherents. He 
sitting. “What do you wish?” said arrived accordingly, and for a time 
he. “ To kill you, and in you an ene- succeeded in overawing the violence 
my of the King," was the reply of one, of the Royalists. When pressed by 
pointing his musket at his breast. A numerous influential bodi^, especially 
sentinel sprang forward and turned among the Roman Oktholic clergy, to 
aside the muzzle. Ramel drew his order the liberation of TrcstaiUon, he 
sword and advanced, determined to replied, “ Ho ! 1 will never screen 
sell his life dearly ; but while he did assassins and incendiaries fl:om the 
so, a fresh shot pierced him through law.” TrcstaiUon accordingly was 
the breast, and he fell mortally wound- brought to trial ; but then tne inhe* 
cd beside the faithful sentinel, who rent weakness of jury trial amidst the 
had been already slain by his side, elfcrvescence of the passions liecame 
The dying general was carried up to apparent Both he and Bovines, the 
his room and stretched on his bod ; assassin of Lagardt, were, in the face 
but soon the assassins burst in, and of the clearest evidence, acquitted 
although the surgeon on his knees be- unanimously by the jurv', and immo- 
sought them to spare the lost minutes diately carried m triumph through the 
of a dying man, they hacked him with streets of the to^vn which they had 
sabres, and plunged pikes in his body, disgraced by their crimes, 
till he was literally cut to pieces. 36. The impunity with which these 
When this was done, the frightful atrocious crimes were committed led 
multitude defiled regularly in, and to a fearful multiplication of similar 
went round the bed sinmng songs of deeds of blood. Iho passions of the 
triumph, and dipping their pikes in moment became engrafted on those of 
the blood of his manned remains. centuries' duration, and the power of 
35. These atrocities were but a speci- murdering without risk revived the 
men of wha t went on duri^ the whole frightful thirst for blood which in 
of August in the south of irance. At those rerions had led to the cnisade 
Himes, the brave General Lagardt was against tne Albigeois, and all the sav- 
severely wounded, while endeavouring ago deeds which have for ever dis- 
at the head of his troops to suppress graced the Roman Catholic religion, 
a sedition in the public square, which The two most violent and dangerous 
had arisen from no other cause but his passions which can inflame the human 
having had the courage to arrest Tres- breast — political zeal and religious 
taillon, the chief of the assassins. This fanaticism— were aroused with the ut- 
open contempt of the law produced a most violence at the same time, and 
great impression on the King, who for once pulled in the same direction, 
ordered an unlimitiid number of troops The Royalists held that they were en* 
to be (piartered on the town till the titled by their temporal wrongs to 
guilty parties were given up. But this wreak their vengeance without re- 
iict of firmness produced no result, straint on the Napoleonists ; the Ro- 
Justice, as usual in such cases, was man Catholics deemed themselves 
impotent in the midst of crime ; the secure of salvation, when they burned 
tyrant majority was alike guilty and the temples 6r plunged their pikes in 
secure of impunity. Unable to make the bosoms of the Protestants. The 
head against such a universal d^bdek crusade of the thirteenth was blended 
of violence, the prefect of the depart- with the reaction of the nineteenth 
ment, M. Darbaud de Jouque, a moder- century. In vain the Allied sovereigns 
tito but firm man— selected for that interested themselves in the unhappy 
perilous offico from his known ability Protestants of the south ; in vain the 
to discharge its duties — entreated the Duke* of Wellington, with generous 
Duke d’Augoulemo to come to Himes, humanity, made the utmost efforts for 
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their protection^ The King issued a 
noble pix)claination, denouncing these 
atrocities, and enjoining the magis- 
trates to bring the guilty parties to 
justice.* The prefe(?ts followed his 
example, and called on all good citi- 
zens to aid them in the discovery and 
prosecution of the assassins, who were 
a disgrace to society. It was all in 
vain ; the guilty majority was omni- 
potent. The free institutions which 
France had won proved the safeguard 
ol the criminals. The guilty were 
screened from arrest ; if taken, wit- 
nesses were suborned, removed, inti- 
midated; juries proved **the judicial 
committee of the majority, and 
acquitted in the face of the clearest 
evidence ; and, to the disgrace of free 
institutions be it said, the whole of 
this long catalogue of frightful crime 
in the south of France passed over 
without 071 e single criminal being 
b7'07Lght to jmtice^ while more than one 
judicial murder, on the other side, 
proved that the passions of the moment 
could direct the verdicts of juries as 
well as the pikes of assassins. Tran- 
quillity was not restored till, by orders 

* “Nous avons appris avec douleur, que 
daus les depaTtements du Midi, plusieura de 
nos sii,iets ss sont retiemmeut port^s aux plus 
roupables oxces ; que sous pr<3texte de se 
fain* les ministres de la ven^ance publique, 
des Fraiiqais, satisfaisant Tears haiues et 
leui'S vengfiances priviges, avaiont versd le 
gang des Frangais, m^me d^uis que notre 
autoritd dtait universollernent retabhe et 
reconnue dans notre royauine Certes, d'fn- 
faines trahisoDs, de grands crimes, ont 
comrais, et ont plonge la Frau'ie dans uno 
abime de maux ; mais la punitiou de cea 
crimes doit €tre nationale, soleniielle, et 
r(5gulibre ; les coupables doivout touiber sous 
le glaivf5 de la loi, et nun sous le pnids de 
vengeances particuli^res. Ce serait boule- 
verser I’ordre social quo de se fairc k la fois 
juge et ex^cuteur pour les offences qu’on a 
rogues, on m^me pour les attentats cummis 
contre notre persomie. Nous esjierons que 
cette odieuso entreprisc de prt^venir ractum 
des lots a d^|k cessd ; elle serait un attentat 
ebntre nous et contre la France, et quelquo 
vive douleur qufA nous pua<<iouB en ressentir, 
rien n© servit eiargner pour punir de tels 
crimes. C’est jiourquoi nous avons recoin- 
mand^ par des ordros precis a nos ministres 
ct 4 nos niagistrats de faire strictemeut re- 
specter les lois, et de no mottre ni indulgence 
m faiblesse dans la poursuite de ceux qui ies 
ontvioldes.” — Moniteurt July 20, 1815; Cafe- 
PTOUK. i. 64 

1 Dc XocqueTille in regard to America. 
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from headquarters at Paris, the Allied 
troops were spread over the disturbed 
districts, and the Imperialists and 
Protestants found that shelter under 
the bayonets of their enemies, which 
they could no longer look for in the 
justice of their countrjrmen. 

37. It was in the midst of this vehe- 
ment effervescence of the passions that 
the elections took place over France ; 
and never was evinced in a more strik- 
ing manner the extreme danger of 
appealing to the people during a period 
of violent public excitement than on 
that occasion. Already the King and 
Council of State, who were resolutely 
bent on moderate measures, had become 
apprehensive of the violence of the 
current wliich was setting in in their 
own favour, and strove by everj’^ means 
in their jiower to moderate it. Secret 
instructions were sent down to the 
prefects and presidents of colleges, to 
favour as mu(di as was in their i) 0 wcr, 
or consistent with their duty, the re- 
turn of members who might not by 
their violence occasion embarrassment 
to the Goveniment. Foucli6 set all 
his agents and intrigiies, and they 
were not a few, in motion, to support 
the Republican candidates, and form 
a respectable minority, at least, in 
favour of liberalism. But it was all 
in vain ; and the elections of 1815 
afforded the first indication of what 
subseciuent events have so completely 
proved, that though I'Yance in general 
18 entirely submissive to Pans, and 
follows with docility tlie mandates of 
tlie capital, yet its real opinion is often 
very dilferent : and when an op])ortu- 
nity does occur, in which it can make 
its voice be heard, it does so in a way 
whi(;h cannot he mistaken. 

38. Public opinion in the provinces 
tlirew itself, without reflection and 
'without reserve, into the very extremes 
I of Royalist prejudice. Prudence, wis- 
[dom, foresight, moderation, justice, 
were alike disregarded ; one only voice 
was listened to — it was that of passion ; 
one only thirst was felt— it was that of 
vengeance. A flood, broad and irre- 
sistiole a.s the tides of the ocean, 
overspread France from the banks of 
the luiiue to the shores of the Atlantic. 
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All attempts to stem it were in vain, 
or rather, by irritating, they tended 
only to inflame its violence. Even the 
presence of the Allied troops, and their 
occupation of the cities and depart- 
ments where the elections were going 
on, was no restraint upon the genenu 
fervour : on the contrary, they tended 
only to increase it ; for who had brought 
that burden upon themselves — that 
disgrace upon their country ? Morti- 
fied by defeat, humiliated by conijuest, 
oppressed by contributions, irritated 
by insult, the French people had no 
iiiotle of giving vent to their universal 
feeling.s of indignation, but by return- 
ing to the legislature members ani- 
mated by the same sentiments ; and so 
strong were their feelings, so universal 
their indignation, that they sent to 
Paris a Odiamber of Representatives 
more counter-revolutionary than the 
Allied sovereigns — more Royalist than 
the King. 

39. The known tendency of 
elections, and the increasing vehemence 
with which extreme Royalist opinions 
were promulgated in the now' unfet- 
tered pages of the Parisian press, ren- 
dered the jKisition of the two leaders 
of the revolutionaiy party in the 
Atinistry every day more precarious. 
Fouche in particular, against w'hom, 
from the blocnly reminiscences con- 
nected wdth him, and his unparalleled 
tergiversations, the public indignation 
ivas in an especial manner directed, 
began to jierceive that ho would not 
be able much longer to maintain his 
gi’ouiid. The party of the Count d’Ar- 
tois daily insinuated to the King that 
jmblic opinion was now' declaring itself 
so strongly that all attempts to with- 
stand it were in vain, and that both Tal- 
leyrand and Fouche must be dismissed. 
The latter, conscious of tho sinister 
eycfs with ivhich he was regarded, came 
now' very rarely to tho Tuileries ; when 
lie did so, a murmur always ran through 
tlic courtiers, “There is the regicide.” 
The very persons who, a few' inontlis 
before, had joined in the chorus that 
he wa^ tho saviour of France, and the 
only man who could extricate it from 
its difliculties, because it was likely to 
favour their ambition, were now the 


first to exclaim against him, because 
he threatened to oppose it. In despair 
of being able to influence the affections 
of men, he appealed to their fears, and 
wrote with nis usual ability several 
reports on the state of public opinion 
and of the country, ostensibly intended 
for the eye of the King, but which, 
from tho extensive circulation surrep- 
titiously given to them, were obviously 
intended to intimidate the Court. In 
them he portrayed in strong, even ex- 
aggerated colours, the dangers of the 
country, and the strength of the party, 
especially among the great body of tnc 
rural proprietors, who were still at- 
tached to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion.* Notwithstanding the sinister 
appearances against him, he was no- 
t^g daunted. He manied a young 
lady of good family, Madame de Cas- 
tellane, whom he had met at Aix at 
the close of the Empire ; and relying 
on his talents, his good fortune, the 
favour ^ the Duke of Wellington, and 
the political necessity which had com- 

* “ Les vllles sontoppostes aux campagnes, 
dans I’ouest niSme, oil Ton vous flatte de 
trouver dea apldats. Les acqn^reuTB de do- 
maines xiationaiix y rdsisteront a quiconque 
entrepreudrit de los ddposBeder. Le Boyal- 
iBme du midi B’exhale en attentats Pea 
bandes armies parrourent les cainpagnes et 
p^nbtrent dans les tIIIob. Les pillages, les 
assassuiats se multiplient. Dans I’ast, I'hor- 
reur de I'invasion et les fautes des pi’^c^denta 
ministres ont ali6n^ les populations. Dans 
la nvt^orit^ dcs ddpartements on trouverait 
seulement une polgn^e de Royalistes^ opposer 
a la masse du peuple. Le repos aera dimcile 
& Tann^e ; uuo ambition d^mesprde Ta rendue 
aventureuso 

** II y a denx grandes factions dans 
L’une defend les princes ; I'autre marche a 
la contre-r6 volution. D’un cdte lo clerg<?, les 
uoblcB, les anciens poseesseurs des biens 
nationaux aujourd'hui vendus, les membres 
des anciens paiioments, dcs homines obstiu^, 
qui ne veiilent pas croire qiie lorn's id6es aii- 
ciennes soient on d^faut, et qui ne peuvent 
pardonner h une Revolution qu’ils ont nuiu- 
dito; d’autres qui fatigues du mouvemeut, 
cherchent le repos dans raiicien rfigime; 
quelqucs ecrirains passionnes flatteurs des 
opinions trioniphantes. Du cdte ojipose, la 
presque totalite de la France, les constitu- 
tionnels.lesrepublicains, I’armee, etlopeuplo, 
tontes IcR classes des m^'ontents, une multi- 
tude de Francais memo attaches au Roi, maia 
qui sent convaincus qu'une tentative, et qui 
meme uno tendance k Tancien regime, serait 
le signal d*une explosion semblable 4 eelle de 
1789.”— JHeaioir# de Fouchi. Lamartine, v. 
389, 340. 
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pelled the K^ff to get otot his repug- 
nance, he still noped to overcome the 
difficulties with which he was sur- 
rounded. He now openly professed 
his adherence to the principles of mon- 
archy. “When one is young,” said 
he, “ revolutions please ; they excite — 
they agitate, and we love to mingle in 
them ; but at my age they have lost 
their charm : we sigh for repose, order, 
and security; we no longer wish to 
gain, but to enjoy.” 

4U- Talleyrand now saw that Fouch4 
was no longer necessary to the mainte- 
nance of his jiower— that, on the con- 
trary, the prejudice against him was so 
violent that it seriously impeded the 
Government. He consented, therefore, 
not nnwillingly, to the instances of the 
Count d’ Artois and his party, who 
urged his dismissal. To give a colour 
to nis downfall, he was in the first in- 
stance appointed minister at the court 
of Saxony. With his fall from power, 
Fouche’s influence was at once at an 
end ; and with such violence did the 
public indignation burst forth against 
him, that he was obliged, in crossing 
France on his way to the Rhine, to 
travel in disguise under a false name, 
and with a false passport. Within a 
few months after his arrival at Dres- 
den, he was recalled from tliat office, 
forbidden to return to France, and ex- 
iled to Austria, where he spent the 
last days of his life in obscurity at 
Lintz, alike detested and despised by 
all parties in the world. His vote for 
the death of Louis XVI., and his atro- 
cities at Lyons, had for ever shocked 
the Royalists — his signature of the 
recent lists of proscription alienated 
the Republicans. His only consolation 
was In the kindness and tenderness of 
his young wife, who, with a true wo- 
man's fidelity, clung only the more 
closely to him from the desertion of 
all the rest of the world. Tormented 
to the last by the thirst for power, he 
never ceased to solicit M. Decazes, 
then minister to Louis XVIIL, and 
Prince Mettemich, for leave to reside 
at Paris or Vienna; but they both 
withstood his importunities. Cast 
away on the shore, he could not, like 
the sea-bird, live at rest on the strand, 


but over threw a lingering look on the 
ocean on whose waves Ee had been 
tossed ; and his last thoughts were in 
anticipation of the storms which were 
to succeed him.* 

41. Talleyrand and his Ministry did 
not longsurvivo the disgrace of the regi- 
cide Mmister of Police whom they had 
Introduced into power. Many causes 
contributed to their downfml, and 
they were so powerful that, sooner or 
later, they must have led to that 
result. Tne demands of the Allied 
powers in the negotiations for a 
general peace — of which an account 
will immediately bo given —had be- 
come so exorbitant, that they recoiled 
from the thought of subscribing them, 
or even making thorn known to the 
public. The Emperor Alexander, who 
nad so powerfully supported Talley- 
rand on occasion of the first restoration 
in 1814, was now cold and reserved 
towards him ; he had not forgotten 
hia opposition to the demands of Rus- 
sia at the Congress of Vienna. The 
King of France, although fully sensible 
of the great ability and consummate 
addi’ess of the mmister who had con- 
trived to keep afloat through all the 
storms of the Revolution, was in 
secret jealous of his ascendancy ; he 
felt the repugnance of high birth at 
the guardianship of intellect and ex- 
perience. Though BO ex]>erieneed a 
courtier, M. de Talleyrand could not 
avoid, on some occasions, letting fall 

* “ J’ai signtS rordluAtioD de 1« Proscription 
de Proscription; elle et elle fut consi- 
aloTS comme 1c seul moyen de sauver 1e 

F arti, qul in’en accuse aujourd'hui. Elio 
enlevait & la flirenr dcs Royalistes, ct le met- 
talt a I’abndans I'exil Ju ne desire ]ia8 que 
les partis soient ficras^s en France ; mala jo 
forme des voeui ardenta ]>out qu’Ila soient 
contenus. Qu’on r^luise les r^vomtionnairea 
Aon r6ie d’oppogition ralsonnable ; qu’on ne 
separe pas le Boi de la Nation, en le consl- 
ddrant comme son adversaire. On est trop 
en garde centre les Royalistes exag^rAs : on 
ne Test pas contre Tautre parti. Relisez 
I’historie de la Fologne; yous dies menaces 
du mSme sort, si vous ne vous rendez pas 
maitres des passions. Je lis une histolre de 
la cainpagno de 1 815, par le G^n^ral Gouigaud. 

Je ne suis pas AtonnA du langage de son uialtre ' 
a mon ^gard; il est commode A Napoleon 
d'excuser toutes ses sottises en soutenant 
qn'il a ati trahi. Non, il u'y a en de traitres 
quo ses fiatteurs.”— Lamabtihe, v. 846, 847. 
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expressions indicating his sense of his were now insisting for. M. de Riche- 
own influence with foreign powers, lieu felt the painful position in which 
and services under the Empire. But he would he placed by accepting oflSce, 
most of all, the elections had now the first step in which would oe the 
been decided in favour of the extreme signature of a treaty in the highest 
Royalists, by a majority which it was degree humiliating to France ; but he 
hopeless to withstand. By the 20th was clear-sighted enough to perceive 
September they were all concluded ; the necessity of the case, and too pa- 
and the result was such a preponder- triotic to refuse to servo his countiy 
aiice on that side as left no doubt that even in the worst crisis of its fate, 
the Ministry could not maintain their He accepted office accordingly, and 
ground. Unable to contend with a with him the Ministry jinderwent an 
hostile niajraity in the Chambers, M. entire change. M. Decazes jwras ap- 
Talleyrand lUd not yet despair. He pointed Minister of Police, an office 
desired to engage tlie King in a con- which, in those critical times, was of 
test with the Legislature, and thoi^ht the very highest impoiiance ; the seals 
he had influence sufficient to e;^ct were intrusted to M. Barbe-Marbois ; 
that object. But he was much mis- the • Duke de Feltre (Clark) was ap- 
taken. When Talleyrand, at the con- pointed Minister kt War ; M. Van- 
cliision of his speech in the cabinet Wane, Minister of the Interior ; while 
council, tendered his resimation and the Duke de Richelieu discharged the 
that of his eolleagues, if ^e proposed duties at once of President of the 
measures were not adopted, the King Council and Minister of Foreign Af- 
calmly replied — “ You resign, then fairs. 

very well ; I will appoint another 43. Armand, Dttke be Richeliett, 
ministry,” and bowed them out of the grand-nephew by his sister of the car- 
apartment. dinal of the same name, Avas grandson 

42. Along with M. Talleyrand there of the Marshal de Richelieu, so cele- 
retired from the Ministry MM. Louis, brated in the rei^ of Louis XV. os 
Pasquier, Jaucourt, and Gouvion St the Alcibiades of France. Wlien called 
Cyr. It required to be entirely new- to tlie Ministry in 1815, he w^as forty - 
modelled ; and Louis, who had long nine years of a^. Consumed from 
foreseen the necessity of this step, and his earliest yearif like so many other 
w’as not sorry of an opportunity of great men, hy an ardent thirst for 
breaking with his revolutionary men- glorv, he ha^l joined the Russian army 
tom, immediately authorised M. De- m 1^85, aud shared in the dangers of 
cazes, who had insinuated himself into the assault of Ismael under Suwarroff. 
his entire confidence, to offer the place When the French Revolution rent the 
of Pr(‘sident of the Council, corro- nobles and the people of France 
spending to our Premier, to the Duke asunder, he hastened from the Crimea 
DE Richelieu. Independent of the to join the army of the emigrant 
high descent and personal merits of noblesse under the Prince of Conde, 
that very estimable man, there were and remained with it till the corps 
peculiar reasons of llic most pressing was finally dissolved in 1794. Ho 
nature which pointed him out as the then returned to Russia, where he was 
proper minister of France at that at first kindly received by, but soon 
period. An intimate personal friend after shared in the caprices of, the 
of the Emperor Alexander, aud having Emperor Paul. On the accession of 
acquired his entire confidence in the Alexander, the conformity of their dis- 
course of the important government positions, with the known abilities 
with which he had been intrusted at and illustrious descent of Richelieu, 
Odessa, there was every reason to hope endeai’ed him to that benevolent mon- 
that his influence with the Czar would arch, aud he selected him to eany in- 
iu some degree tend to moderate the to execution the philanthropic views 
severity of the terms which, as the which he had formed for the imiirove- 
conditions of peace, the Allied powers ment of the southern jnovinces of his 
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Taet dominions. During ten years of 
a wise and active administration, ho 
more than realised the hope of his 
illustrious master. The progress of 
the province intrusted to his care was 
unparalleled, its prosperity unbroken, 
during his admmistration. To his 
sagacious foresight and prophetic wis- 
dom Russia owes the seaport of 
Odessa, the great export town of its 
southern provinces, and which oiiened ' 
to their boundless agricultural jilains 
the commerce of the world. The 
French invasion of 1812 recalled him ; 
from his. pacific labours to the defence 
of the country, and he shared tlie 
intimacy and councils of Alexander 
during the eventful years which suc- 
ceeded, till the taking of Paris in 1814. 
Alternately at Paris, at Vienna, or at 
Ghent, he represented his Sovereign, 
and served as a link between the court 
of Russia and tlie newly established 
throne of Louis XVI II. 

44. His character qualified him in a 
peculiar manner for this delicate task, 
and now for the still more perilous 
duty to which he was called — that of 
standing, like the Jewish lawgiver, 
between the people and the plague, i 
He was the model of the ancient 
French nobility, for he united in his 
person all their vi#u<‘s, and he was 
free from their weaknesses. He was 
considered, alike in the army and the 
di])lomatic circles at home and abroad, 
08 the most jmre and estimable char- 
acter wliich had arisen during 'the 
stonns of the Revolution. His fortu- 
nate distance from Franco dining so 
long a period at once preserved liim 
from its dangers, and caused him to 
be exempt from its delusions ; he bad 
studied mankind in the best of all 
schools, that of real practical improve- 
ment, and neither in that of theoreti- 
cal speculations nor of military ambi- 
tion. His physiognomy bespoke his 
chaiucter. His talents were not of the 
first order, but his moral qualities were 
of the purest kind. A lofty forehead 
bcs^Kike the ascendant of intellect ; an 
aquiline nose and high features, the 
distinctive mark of family; but the 
limpid eye and mild expression re- 
vealed the still more valoable qualities 


[chap. III. 

of the heart. It would seem as if a 
sad and serious revolution had passed 
over the hereditary lustre of his race, 
and impressed upon it the thoughtful 
and melancholy character of later 
times. He was adored by liis sisters, 
the Countess of Jumilhac, and the 
Marquise de Montcalm, the latter of 
whom was one of the most charming 
women in France ; but it required all 
their influence, joined to the entreaties 
of the King and the representations of 
the Emperor Alexander, to overcome 
bis natural modesty, or iffeuce him to 
take the helm in this crisis of the for- 
tunes of his country. 

45. M. Deoazes, who at the some 
period commenced his brilliant career 
under the Restoration, had not the 
same advantage of family as the Dpko 
de Richelieu ; but this deficienev was 
compensated by his natural abilities, 
and still more by the address and tact 
which in so peculiar a manner fitted 
him to be the minister of a pacific 
sovereign in arduous times. He rose 
to greatness neither in the cabinet nor 
the field; the bureau of the minister 
of police was the theatre of his first 
distinction.* He had already become 
remarkable for the zeal and activity 
with which he liad discharged the du- 
ties of prefect of police at Paris, wlien 

* "He was the son of a magistrate of Li- 
bouTue, in the dc{iartiuent of the Gironde, 
the district of all others in France which has 
given birth to the greatest number of emi- 
nent political men, and made the greatest fig- 
ure since the Ke volution in the civil govern- 
ment of liie country. Ho was at this time in 
his thirty-fifth year. He had come to Paris 
in the last days of the Empire, to prosecute 
'^l^ legal studies, when his elegant manners 
and talent in conversation attracted the re- 
gard of tlie daughter of M. Muraii’c, the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Cassation, who bestowed 
upon him her hand This led to his obtain- 
ing emjiloyinent under the Imperial Goveni- 
ment— but he did not share in its fall— and, 
both during the first Restoration and Hun- 
dred Days, made himself conspicuous by Ins 
steady adherence to Royalist principles, luso- 
inueh that he was banished to a distance of 
forty leagues from Paris by Napoleon. This 
was the making of Ins fortune : upon the re- 
turn of Louis he was immediately selected 
by Fouch(g and Talleyrand to fill the situation 
of Prefect of the Police, in which capacity 
his zeal, activity, and devotion soon attract- 
ed the regard of Loui.9 XVIII.’’— Lamabtink, 
V. 214, 216 ; and Biographie Univergelle — 
8uppL (Docazes). 
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the skill with which he withdrew its 
funds from the rapacious hands of the 
Prussians had excited general atten- 
tion. But what chiefly attracted the 
confidence of Louis was his natural re- 
pugnance to and distrust of Fouchfi, 
and the experienced necessity of hav- 
ing some one in the police on whom he 
could rely» and who might supply in- 
formation directly on the state of 
public opinion, and any designs which 
ini^ht he in agitation. In short, he 
deSred a spy on Fouch6, who had 
spies on e^ery one else; and the ad- 
dress and intelligence of M. Decazes 
answered this object so completely, 
that he had already come to he in in- 
timate daily communic^ition with the 
Sovereign, before the change of minis- 
try o]iened to him the situation of 
mmistor of police. His great talent 
consisted in his knowledge of man-, 
kind, and his ready insight into the 
prevailing disjjositions or weaknesses 
of tlie princijial pei*sonages with whom 
he was brought in contact. Thus 
he early divined that the ruling pas- 
sion of Louis was a love of j)opularity, 
his prf3vailing inclination a love of 
ease, and his favourite amusement 
hearing and retailing little anecdotes 
and si-andalous riii)orts, which the 
agents of police could of course furnish 
to him in sufficient abundance. By 
these means, joined to his fidelity to 
the interests of his Sovereign, as well 
as the indefatigable zeal with which 
he attended to the duties of his station, 
he not merely won the confidence of 
his Sovereign, hut the esteem of the 
nation, and the support of a steaily 
majority in the Chamhers, which en- 
abled him to conduct the admmistra- 
tion during several years, amidst very 
great difficulties, with surprising suc- 
cess. 

46, The iiew^ Ministry had need of 
all their skill and influence with for- 
eign i)ow'er8 to w'cather the difficulties 
with which they were surrounded, for 
never did embarrassments to appear- 
ance more insurmountable overwhelm 
any government. But here the bene- 
volent views of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and the personal influence of the 
JDuke de Eicheliou with that monarch. 


aided hj the moderation of 'England 
and the justice and firmness of the 
Duke of Wellington, came to the 
timely aid of the French adminstra- 
tion. The principal difficulty was 
with the lesser jjowers : the great 
states, farther removed from the scene 
of danger, and having more extensive 
resources to rely on, were more easily 
dealt with. But in apparance, at 
least, the Allies were entirely united ; 
all their deliberations were taken and 
answers given in common ; and the 
last answer of M. de Talleyrand, be- 
fore he went out of office, had only 
called forth an uUimaUm. of the most 
desperate severity. Not only were 
enormous pecuniary sacrifices required 
of - France, hut large portions of its 
territor}'^ on the frontier were reclaimed 
for Flapders, Prussia, and the lesser 
German states. The Duke de Riche- 
lieu, in accepting the head of the od- 
ministmtion, had not disguised from 
the Emperor Alexander that he did so 
in ^reliance on his moderation and 
friendship ; and, in a secret interview, 
the Czar had assured him that he 
should not do so in vain. “I have 
no other interest,” said the monarch, 
** in this negotiation, hut to secure the 
repo.se of the world, and the stability 
of the system w lticdi w'e are establish- 
ing in France. With that very view, 
how^ever, he was easily brought to .see 
the necessity of moderating the de- 
mands of the Allied powers, and not 
exacting conditions which would prove 
an arrH dc mori to the dynasty, the 
stability of which appeared the only 
guarantee for the peace of Europe. 
But so keen were the feelings of the 
Allied sovereigns, that it required all 
his influence, joined to the energetic 
co-operation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to obtain any considerable modi- 
fication of the demands ; and as it was, 
the Duke de Richelieu said at the 
time he signed the treaty, and only on 
the earnest entreaties with tears of the 
King, that he did so ** more dead than 
olive. ” * The Emperor Alexander gave 

* “Tout est consomind’ J'ai apimte plus 
mort quo vif mon nnni h> ce fatal traite. 
J*avai8 jur^ do no pas lo faire, et Je Vavais dit 
au Boi. Ce maliieureux Prince m'a ooojur4i, 
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Kim at the time a map containing the 
provinces marked which had been re- 
claimed by the Allied powers, and 
which he hod prevailed on them to 
waive their claims to. “Keep it,*’ 
said the Czar ; “I have preserved that 
one copy for you alone. It will bear 
testimony in future times to your ser- 
vices and my friendship for France, 
and it will be the noblest title of nobil- 
ity in your family. ” It is still in pos- 
session of his successors. 

4''. It is remarkable that Austria was 
the great power with which there was 
most difficulty in coming to an accom- 
modation. She openly demanded the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine, the first 
inheritance of her family ; and in order 
to induce Prussia to concur in the spo- 
liation, she offered to support the de- 
mand for that power of any fortresses 
on the frontier from Conde and Philip- 
villc, in the Low Countries, to Joux and 
Fort Ecluso on the borders of Switzer- 
land. Finding Prussia too much under 
the influence of Russia and England to 
acquiesce in these demands, the cabinet 
of Vienna addressed itself to the lesser 
German powers, and conjointly with 
them prepared a plan by which France 
was to be shorn of great part of its 
frontier provinces, and nearly all its 
strong places on the Rhine. They even 
went .so far as to demand the demolition 
of the fortifications of Hiiningen and 
Stra.sl)oiirg. When this project was 
submitted to the Emperor Alexander, 
he communicated it to the Duke de 
Richelieu, \vho exchaimed, “ They are 
determined on another war of twenty- 
five years’ duration: well, they shall 
have it ! In a few days the army of 
the Loire could be recalled to its stand- 
ards and doubled ; La Vendee will join 
its ranks, and monarcliical France will 
show itself not less formidable than 
Republican.” Louis XVI II. declared 
that there was no chance of war so 
terrible or disastrous, which he would 

en fondant en larrnes, do ne pas Vahondon- 
zier. Je n'ai plus J’ai la confiance . 

de croire quo persoiine n’aurait ohtenu au- 
tant ! La France, expirant sous Ic poids dc | 
calamites qui Paccable, T^clamait iinp^neuse- ' 
nient une prompto di?liveranco Jlf. U Dwi 
de Riohielieu a Madame la Marquise de 
Montcalm, tans date. Lamartine, v. 365, { 


not prefer to a treaty so ignominious. 
But these were vain menaces ; eight 
hundred thousand armed men were in 
possession of the French capital, for- 
tresses, and territory; its army was 
disbanded, and it bad no resource but 
in the moderation or policy of the con- 
querors. At length, by the united 
efforts of tbo Emperor Alexander, Lord 
Castlereagb, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the demands of Austria and 
the lesser German powers were abated, 
and a treaty was concluded, which, 
although much less disastrous than 
might in the circumstances have been 
expected, was the most humiliating 
which had been imposed on France 
since the treaty of Bretigny closed the 
long catalogue of disasters consequent 
on the battle of Agincourt. 

48. By this treaty the limits of France 
were fixed as they had been in 1790, 
with the following exceptions : the for- 
tresses of Landau, Sarre-Loiiis, Philip- 
ville, and Marienhurg, with the terri- 
tory annexed to each, were ceded to 
the Allies ; Versoix, with a small dis- 
trict around it, was assigned to the 
canton of Geneva; the fortifications of 
Huningen were to be demolished ; but 
the little territory of Venaisin, the 
first conquest of the Revolution, was 
reserved to France. S ii ch was the mo- 
eration of the Allies, that after so en- 
tire an overtlirfiw she lost only twenty 
square leagues of territorj^, while, by 
the retention of the Vonaisin, she 
gained forty square leagiujs. But the 
payments in money exacted from her 
were enormous, and felt as the more gall- 
ing because they were a badge of con- 
quest. A contribution of 7 00, 000, 000 
Irancs (£28,000,000) was provided to 
the Allied jjowers, as an indemnity for 
the expense of their last armaments, to 
bo paid regularly day by day. In ad- 
dition to this, France agreed to pay 

735.000. 000 francs (£29, 500, 000) as 
an indemnity to the Allied powers for 
the contributions which the P’reiich 
trooj)S had, at different times during 
the war, exacted from them ; besides 

100.000. 000 francs (£4,000,000) totlio 
lesser powers who subsequently joined 
the Alliance — in all, 1,535,000,000 
francs, or £61,500,000 ; — probably tho 
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greatest money payment ever exacted 
from any one nation since the begin- 
ning of the world.* Great as these 
sums were, they were not a tenth part 
of those which the French, in the days 
of their conquests, had exacted from 
the European states ; for, from an 
authentic document preserved in the 
Castlereagh Correspmvdenccy it appears 
that down to the date of the Consulate 
of Napoleon only, they had amounted 
to the enormous sum of 9,126,000,000 
francs, or £360, 000, 000 ; and spoils sub- 
sequent to that event were, beyond 
all doubt, twice as great, t In ad- 
dition to this it was stipulated, as a 
measure alike of security to Europe 
and protection to the newly - estab- 
lished dynasty in France, that an 
army of 150,000 men, belonging to 
the Allies, was to be jmt in possession 
of the principal frontier fortresses of 
France — viz., Cambray, Valencisnnes, 
Boiichain, Conde, Quesiioy, Mau- 
beuge, I^andrecies, Avennes, Ilocroy, 
Givet, Sedan, Montmedy, Thionville, 
Longwy, llitchc, and Fort liOuis — for 
not less than three, nor more than five 
years. This anny was to be entirely 
maintained, paid, and clothed at the 
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expense of the French nation. The 
contingent of Great Britain was 30,000 
men ; and the seal was put to its na- 
tional glory, and the personal fame of 
its great General, by tlie Allied sove- 
reigns unanimously conferring the com- 
mand of the whole upon the Duke of 
Wellington. 

49. On the same day on which this 
treaty was signed, another treaty was 
concluded between Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and England, which after- 
wards became of essential importance 
in the direction of European affairs. 
France was no party to this treaty ; it 
was concluded, like that of Chaumont 
in 1813, as a measure of security for 
the Allied powers among each other. 
By it the four Allied ^K)vvers renewed, 
in all its provisions, the treaties of 
Chaumont and Vienna, and in an 
especial manner those which “exclude* 
for ever Napoleon Buonaparte and his 
family from the throne of France.’' + 
It was declared that the occupation, ■ 
I during a limited number of yeai‘8, of 
the military positions in France, was 
intended to carry into effect these 
stipulations ; and, in consequence, they 
mutually engaged, in case the army of 


* The proportions in which this sum was claimod by the Allies and agreed to be paid by 
Frauctj, were aa follows 


Austria, . , ^ . 


Francs. 

189,000,000 

or 

jT 

7,360.000 

Prussia, . . * . 


106,000,000 


4,240,000 

Netherlands, . 


88,000,000 

ft 

8,620,000 

Bardinia, .... 


73,000,000 


2,920,000 

Hamburg, 


71,000,000 

»» 

2,840,000 

Tuscany, .... 


4,600,000 


180,000 

Panna, .... 


2,000,000 


80,000 

Bremen 


8,000,000 

,, 

120,000 

Lubeck, .... 


4,000,000 


160,000 

Baden, .... 


1,600,000 


60,000 

Hanover, 


25,000,000 


1,000,000 

Hesse-Cassel, , 


1,500,000 


60,000 

Hesse-Dannstadt, &c. . 


20,000,000 


800,000 

Mecklenberg-Schwerin, . 


1,000,000 


40,000 

Denmark, 


17,000,000 


680,000 

Rome, . . , « 


29,000,000 


1,160,000 

Bavaria, . . . • 


72,000,000 


2,120,000 

Frankfort, , . . 


8,000,000 


120,000 

Switzerland, , , 


5,000,000 

ff 

200,000 

Saxony, .... 


16,000,000 

» 

600,000 

Prussian Saxony, . • 


6,000,000 

II 

200,000 



735,600,000 


£29,600,000 


t Castlereagh Correspondence, x. 411, 412, 

t “ Les hautes puissances renonvellent et conflrmont particnllbrement Vexchision aper- 
pituiti do NapoWon Buonaparte, et de sa famille, dn pouvoir suprfinio en France, qu’^lea 
s’enp:agent h niaintenir en pleine vignenr, et, s’il ^talt ndceasalre, avec toutes leura forces.’* 
—Act 2, Convention, 29tli November 1815; Schoell, xU 688, and Martens’ Snp. 
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occupation sHould be menaced by an 
attacK on the part of France, or if a 
general war should arise, to furnish 
without delay, in addition to the forces 
loft in France, each their full contin- 
gent of 60,000 men. Should these 
prove insufficient, they engaged to 
bring each their whole forces into ac- 
tion, so as to bring the contest to an 
immediate and favourable issue, and 
in that event to make such pacific ar- 
rangements as might effectually guar- 
antee Europe froiri a return of similar 
calamities. This treaty was communi- 
cated to the Duke do Richelieu, with 
a letter from the four Allied i>owers, 
in which they expressed their entire 
confidence in the wisdom and prudence 
of the King’s government, and his de- 
termination, without distinction of 
party, or lending a,n ear to passionate 
counsels, to maintain peace and the 
rule of justice in his dominions.* 
Finally, it was determined to renew at 
stated periods these Congresses of sove- 
reigns, to arrange without bloodshed 
the affairs of Europe ; and the first of 
these Wiis fixed for the autumn of 1818. 

60. On the same day on which these 
important treaties were signed, another 
one, which acquired still greater cele- 
brity at the time, but was not destined 
to produce such durable consequences 
in the end, was concluded. This was 
the celebrated treaty of “The Holy 
Alliance.” Its author was the Em- 
peror Alexander. This sovereign, whose 

* ** Lea Cabinota Allies trouvent 3a i>reTni- 
<jre garantie de cet espoir dans les principes 
<5clair^,s, lea sontimens magnanimea, ot lea 
vertus personnelles de sa Majest^S trbs Chrfi- 
tienne, fcSa Ma,iest(? a roeonnu avee eux, quo 
dans un fetat dCehii6 pendant un quart ae 
si^cle, par Jes convulsions rtSvolutionnaires, 
ce n'est pas h la force seule a rauir,ner le 
calme dans les espnts, la conflancc dans les 
Arnes, efc l'<5quilibie dans les differertes jiar- 
ties du corps social ; que la sagosse doit so 
joindre a la vigucii la moderation ii la fer- 
inet<3, pour op^rcr dcs oliangemens heurenx 
Loin do craindre que sa MajesW no prfitat 
jamais roreill© a des coiiseils uiiprudens ou 
passionn^s, tendant k iiournr les niAcontente- 
inens, k renouveler les alannes, k ramcnor i 
les haines ct los divisions, les Cabinets AJlIAs j 
Bont coinplbtement rassur^s, par los disposi- | 
tions aussi sages que pdnereuses, que le Roi • 
a aunonedes dans toutes lea iJpoqucs de son 
f&gne, et notamment k cello de son retoor 
apr^s le demier attentat cniuinol.. 11s savent 


strength of mind and knowledge of 
mankind were not equal to the mag- 
nanimity of his disposition and the 
benevolence of his heart, had been in 
some degree carried away by the alD 
important part he had been called on 
to play at the first taking of Paris and 
the Congress of Vienna^ and the un- 
bounded admiration, alike among his 
ftiends and his enemies, with which his 
noble and generous conduct on these 
occasions had been received. He had 
come to conceive, in consequence, that 
the period had arrived when these 
principles might permanently regulate- 
the affairs of the world — when the 
seeds of evil might be eradicated from 
the human heart ; and when the peace- 
ful reign of the Gospel, announced 
from the throne, might for ever super- 
sede the rude empire of the sword. In 
tlie belief of the advent of this moral 
millennium, and of the lead which it 
was his mission to take in inducing it, 
he was strongly supported by the in- 
fluence and counsels of Madame Kni- 
dener, a lady of great talents, elo- 
quence, and an enthusiastic turn of 
mind, who had followed him from St 
Petersburg to Paris, and was (Equally 
persuaded with himself that the time 
was approaching when W'ars w'erc to 
cease, and the reign of peace, virtue, 
and the GospeL was to commciu e on 
the earth. Al^ander, during Septem- 
ber and October of this year, spent 
whole days at Palis in a mystical com- 

ue aa Majeste opposera A louB Ics oniicmia 

u bien publiu, et de la tranquillite de sou 
I'jyauine, sous quidciue forme qu’ils puissent 
prAM'uter, soyi atta^hrment nux lois ronsti- 
I tvfiondlest prormilgii^s sous ses proprea 
auspicas, sa voloute bien pronoiioee d'etre lo 
I pere de tous ses sujets, saus distiru tion de 
c'lasse ni de religion; d’cfriicer jusqu’iui sou- 
venir dcs moux qu’ils out soutl'erts, et de no 
conserver dos tenqis pnsHis quo le bien que 
laProvideuee i fait sort ir du acin mfime des 
calanut^s publufiies. • Ce u’est qu'ainsi que 
les vauu fowiios par les Cabinets Allies, pour 
la conHervation de I'antorit^ constitution- 
nelle de sa Majeste, pour le boiihmir de son 
pays, ct 1c luaintien de la puix du mondo, 
seroiit couronniSa d’un sueebs oomplet, et 
que la Franco, rHnhlh mtr ses anci^nnrs 
hones, reprendra la place 4ininente A laquello 
elle est apj)cl<5e dans le systbrno Europden.” 
— Lfttres des Qvntre Puissavccs d M. le Jhic 
de Richelieu, 20th Nov. 1815. Sohosll, xL 
565, 566. 
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miinication of sentiments with this re- 
markable lady. Their united idea was 
the establishment of a common inter- 
national law, founded on Christianity, 
over all Europe, which was at once to 
extinguish the religious divisions which 
liad so long distracted, and the warlike 
contests which had desolated it. Sove- 
I'eigns were to be regulated by the 
])riiiciples of virtue and religion, the 
people to surrender themselves in peace 
and happiness to the universal regen- 
eration of mankind. This treaty, from 
being concluded between the absolute 
monarchs of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, was long the object of dread and 
jealousy to the Liberal and revolution- 
ary party throughout Europe. But 
now that its provisions have become 
known, it is regarded in a very differ- 
ent light, and looked upon as one of 
the effusions of inexperienced enthusi- 
asm and benevolence, to be classed 
with the dreams as to the indefinite 
))rolongation of human life of Condor- 
cet, or the visions of the Peace Con- 
gress which amused Europe amidst 
universal preparations for war in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

51. By this celebrated alliance, tlie 
tliree monarchs subscribing— viz., the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the 
King of Prussia — hound themselves, 
“ in i;onformi1y with the principles of 
the Holy Scriptures, wlUch order all 
men to regard each other as brothers, 
and considering themselves as com- 
patriots, to lend each other every aid, 
assistance, and succour, on every oc- 
casion ; and regarding themselves to- 
wards their sulyects and armies as 
fatliers, to direct them on cveiy occa- 
sion in the same spirit of fraternity 
witli which they are animated to pro- 
tect religion, peace, and justice. In 
conseipience, the sole principle in 
vigour, eithei^e tween the .said govern - 
nieiits or aiuoiig their subjects, shall 
be the determination to render each 
other reciprocal aid, and to testify, ly 
continued good deeds, the unalterable 
mutual afiection by wdiich they are 
animated : to consider themselves only 
as members of a great Christian nation, 
and not regarding themselves but as 
delegates aj^pointed by Providence to 


govern three branches of the same 
family — viz., Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia ; confessing also that the Chris- 
tian nation, of which they and their 
people form a part, has in reility no 
other sovereign to whom of right be- 
longs all power, because He alone pos- 
sesses all the treasures of love, know- 
ledge, and infinite wisdom— that is to 
say, God Almighty, our Divine Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, the Word of the Most 
High, the Word of Life — they recom- 
mend in the most earnest manner to 
their people, as the only way of secur- 
ing that peace which flows from a good 
conscience, and w'hich alone is durable, 
to fortify themselves every day more 
and more in the principles and exer- 
cise of the duties which the Divine 
Saviour has taught to men. All the 
powers which may feel inclined to avow 
the sacred principles which have dic- 
tated the present treaty, and who jnay 
perceive how important it is for the 
happiness of natioA too long agitated 
that ^ these truths should henceforth 
exercise on human destinies all the in- 
fluence which should pertain to them, 
shall be received with as much eager- 
ness as affection into the present alli- 
ance. (Signed) Francis, Frederick- 
William, Alexander." There is no 
good Christian, and even no good man 
with a good heart, who must not feel 
that the jirinciples recognised in this 
treaty are those w'hich should actuate 
the conduct both of sovereigns and 
their subjects ; and that the real mil- 
lennium is to be looked for when they 
shall do so, and not till then. But 
the exjjcrienced observ'er of mankind 
in all ranks and ages will regret to 
think how little likely they are to be 
carried ])racticatly into effect, and 
class tliem with the philanthix)})!© 
effusions of Freemason meetings, or 
the generous transjMDrts of a crowded 
theatre, wliieh melt away next morning 
before the interests, the selfishness, 
and the passions of the world. 

52. This treaty, out of compliment 
to its known author, the Emperor 
Alexander, was ere long acooeded to 
by nearly all the Continental sove- 
reigns. But as it was signed by the 
sovereigns alone, without the styictiou 
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or intervention of their ministers, the 
Prince-Re^nt, hy the advice of liord 
Castlereagh, judiciously declared, that 
■while he adhered to the principles of 
that Alliance, the restraints imposed 
Upon him as a constitutional monarch 
prevented him fi*om becoming a party 
to any convention which was not 
countersigned by a responsible minis- 
ter. Several minor treaties, but still 
of considerable importance in future 
times, were also concluded in the 
usual way between the Allied powers 
in this great diplomatic year. 1. The 
first ;)f uiese regarded the seven Ionian 
Islands, ■which hod been taken posses- 
sion of by Great Britain during the 
campaign of 1813, with the exception 
of Coifu, ceded to them by the treaty 
of 1814, but the destiny of which had 
not hitherto been made the subject of 
a formal treaty between the Allied 
powers. It was now provided that 
the ^Islands should fonn a separate 
state, to be enticed the “United 
States of the Ionian Islands,” to be 
placed under the immediate protection 
of Great Britain, by whom its fortresses 
were to be garrisoned and governors 
api>ointed — all the other powers re- 
nouncing any pretensions in that re- 
spect. 2. In consideration of the vast 
eUoi'ts made by Russia daring the 
receding campaign, which, it was 
eclared, had moved 100,000 men 
into the interior of Franco beyond 
what she w^as bound to have done by 
the existing treaties, of whom 40,000 
were placed under the immediate com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington, 
besides a reserve force of 150,000, 
which had passed lier frontier, and 
advanced os far as Franconia, Great 
Britain a^eed to pay to that power an 
additional subsidy of 10,400,000 francs 
(£416,606). 3. A convention was con- 
cluded between the four Allied powers 
on the 2d August 1815, for the disposal 
of the person of Napoleon. By it he 
was declared a prisoncj- of the four 
Allied powera which had signed the 
treaty of 25th March prec3^mg, at 
Vienna. The custody of his person 
yfiis in an e^iecial manner intrusted to 
the British Government ; but the three 
other powers were to name commis- 


sioners, who should reside at the place 
which the British Government diould 
assign as his place of residence, with- 
out sharing the responsibility of his 
detention. The King of Fraiice was 
to be invited to send a commissioner, 
and the Prince-Regent of Great Britain 
pledged himself faitlifully to perform 
the engagements undertaken l>y him 
in this treaty. 

53. Such ■Were the treaties of 1816, 
for ever memorable as terminating, 
for a time at least, the revoliitioiiaiy 
governments in the civilised world, 
and closing in a durable manner the 
ascendancy of Imperial France in 
Europe. It is haju to say whether 
the magnitude of the triumphs which 
had preceded it, or the moderation 
displayed by the victors in the moment 
of conquest, were the most admirable. 
France, indeed, was subjected to im- 
mense pecuniary payments, but that 
was only in reouital of those which 
she had, in the Jiour of her triumph, 
imposed on others ; — and they did 
not reach a tenth their amount, for 
£61,000,000 sterling only was im- 
posed on France, with its 30,000,000 
of inhabitants ; whereas Najioleon, 
after the battle of Jena, had imposed 
£24,000,000, in contributions and 
military exactions, on Pnissia alone, 
which nad only 6,000,000 of souls in 
its dominions. But as regards durable 
losses, she not only had no ground of 
complaint, but the highest reason to 
bo satisfied and grateful. After the 
most entire conquest and subjugation 
recorded in history, ■when her Emperor 
was a prisoner, her capital taken, her 
army disbanded,, and 1,100,000 men 
were in possession of her fortresses and 
territory, she lost milij fwe7itt/ square 
leagues of territory, just half tho area 
of the Venaisin, the first conquest of 
tho Revolution, which ^he was per- 
mitted to retain ! Wliat did Napoleon 
do to Prussia after tho battle of Jena ? 
— ^Deprived her of half of her domin- 
ions. What to Austria after the battle 
of Wagram ? — Cut off a sixth of tho 
whole Austrian States from tho house 
of Hapsburg. If the Allied powers 
had acted to France as France did to 
them in the hour of her triumph, they 
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would have reft from her Lorraine, 
Alsace, Picardy, Franche Comt4, 
French Flanders, and Roussillon, and 
reduced the monarchy to what it was 
in the days of Louis XI. And England, 
in an especial manner, displayed the 
magnanimity in prosperity which is 
the true test of greatness of soul. She 
made no attempt to retaliate upon 
Franco in the moment of its sorrow 
the successful partition of her domin- 
ions by the accession of Louis XVI. 
to the American War, but when her 
ancient rival was prostrate at her feet, 
threw the whole of her weight in 
diplomacy to moderate the demands of 
the victors ; and, when the treaty was 
concluded, took neither one ship nor 
one village to herself, and bestowed 
the whole of the war indemnity which 
fell to her share upon the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, to reconstruct the 
harrier which had been cast down by 
the philanthropic delusions of Joseph 
11, before the Revolution. 

64. It was in the midst of the ne- 
gotiations which were to lead to these 
results that the Chambers met in 
France, and the strong feelings of the 
nation found a vent in the resolutions 
an d ra cjusures of it.s represeiitati ves. It 
might have been antieimted, what expe- 
rience soon proved to be the case, that 
the greatest difficulties of the (Tovem- 
ment ill this crisis would he, not with 
the strangers, but with its own suh- 
and that the violence of the legis- 
lature would call for measures which 
the wisdom and foresight of tlio execu- 
tive would be fain to moderate. This 
is invariably the case. Great reactions 
in public opinion never take place from 
the force of argument, howsoever con- 
vincing, or the evidence of facts affect- 
ing others, how conclusive soever. 
Against all such the great majority of 
men arc alwrfys sufficiently fortified, 
if their passions are inflamed, or tlieir 
interests, or supposed interests, are at 
stake. But this very circumstance 
renders tlie reaction the more violent, 
and the more to be dreaded, when 
these passions or interests are turned 
the other way, and men are taught by 
suffering, and abovt all, by ^emmemj 
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losses to themselves, the consequences 
of the courae which they have so long 
pursued, and to the dangers of which 
they remained obstinately blind till 
those consequences were fully devel- 
oped. That effect had now taken 
place in France ; events had succeeded 
each other with more than railway 
.speed; the last three years had done 
the work of three centuries. The 
forces which poured into its territory 
had gone on increasing till they had 
now reached the stupendous amount 
of devm hundred and forty thousand 
men. The armed multitude was all 
fed and maintained by the French 
people ; and exactions of an enormous 
and unheard-of amount were made 
upon the government, for the expenses 
which the putting such a emsado in 
motion had occasioned to the foreign 
goveniments. The truths which rea- 
son and justice would have striven in 
vain to impress upon the majority in 
France, were now brought home to 
eveiy breast by the irresistible force 
of mortifi elation and suffering ; and in 
despair of eftecting anything against 
the Allies, wdio were the immediate 
cause of their disasters, the only vent 
which the public indignation could 
find was against the party at homo 
which had induced then], 

65. Great as the dttttgers were which, 
under any circumstances, must have 
beset a legislature elected amidst the 
fervour of such feelings, they were 
much aggravated in France by the 
peculiar situation of the provinces, 
from which a majority of tlie repre- 
sentatives had been drawn. The great 
addition of 133 members made to the 
Chamber of Representatives by the 
royal ordinance of July, which raised 
their number to 389, and tbo admis- 
sion by the same ordinance of all the 
members of the Legion of Honour to 
the right of voting, joined to the gene- 
ral excitement ana vehemently roused 
passions of the moment, had ininiense- 
y increased the Royalist majority in 
the Chamber. So entire had been the 
defeat of the Imperial and Republican 
parties in the elections, that the regu- 
lar opposition— that is, the persons 
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attached to the Republican or Impe- 1 
rial Gk)vemment — could never muster | 
above forty or fifly votes. The major- ' 
ity was composed of persons about the 
Court— emigrants, journalists, or pam- 
phleteers on the side of the andm 
r6gimet nobles from the provinces, or 
red-hot Royalists from tlie departments 
—men wholly unacquainted with busi- ; 
ness, in great part imperfectly edu- ' 
cated, but all smarting under the' 
intolerable sense of present wTongs, 
and conceiving themselves intrusted 
with one only duty — that of avenging 
on their authors the sins and sufferings 
of France. One universal feeling of 
indignation pervaded this body, and 
in the vehement passions with which 
it was animated the women of the 
highest rank connected with the mem- 
bers stood pre-eminent, and strongly 
excited aU the men with whom they 
were connected, or whom they could 
influence. The human heart is the 
same at all times, and in all grades of 
society ; and the same principle which 
causes two- thirds of the crowd at every 
public execution to be composed of tlie 
humbler part of the softer sex, now 
rendered many of tlie liighe.st foremost 
in the demand for scaffouls which were 
to cover France with mourning. 

66, Several men of unquestioned 
talent were to be found in the ranks 
of this formidable majority, and some 
acquired the lead of the several sec- 
tions of which it was composed. The 
section of extreme Royalists, of whom 
the Count d’ Artois, the heir-apparent 
to the throne, w^as the acknowledged 
head, and which was known in France 
by the name of the “Pavilion Mar- 
san,” from the quarter in the Tuilerics 
where the apartments of that prince 
were situated, w^as mainly under the 
direction of M. de VitroUes, a man of 
talent, activity, and the most agree- 
able manners, who had acouired an 
unlimited command over nis royal 
master, and vras looked forward to as 
his future prime minister. Chateau- 
briand also, in the Chamber of Peers, 
at that period belonged to the same 
party, and lent it the influence of his 
great talents and literary fame ; while 
M. de Bourrienne, with less genius 
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but superior talents for business, and 
all the zeal of a new convert from the 
Imperial regime, was a valuable ally, 
especially in matters of detail, and 
those connected with the public ad- 
ministration. Several of tne old no- 
blesse also, particularly M. Armand do 
Polignac, destined to a fatal celebrity 
in future times, M. le Vicorate Bruges; 
and Alexander de Boisgeliii, were also 
numbered among their most warm ad- 
herents, and, without the aid of great 
talents, possessed considerable influ- 
ence in tne Chamber, from tlieir high 
rank, and their known connection with 
the heir-apparent to the throne. 

57. Above half of the Chamber of 
Deputies was composed of persons who 
might be considered as representing 
witn fidelity the provinces, the inhabi- 
tants of which formed a largo majority 
of the people of France. It was to this 
class that the 138 new deputies, admit- 
ted by the royal ordinance of 24th July 
181 f), chiefly belonged ; and it was that 
ordinance which gave them a majority 
in the Chamber, and rendered it so 
difficult of management by the Court. 
Their ideas were peculiar, antiquated, 
and for the most part at variance with 
the settled ideas which the Revolution 
had impressed on the metropolis and 
gi’cat towns. Common hatred of the 
Napoleonists, and offering under the 
exactions and humiliations of the Al- 
lies, had for a time united them in 
common measures ; hut it was easy to 
foresee that this alliance could not 
long survive the catastrophe which had 
given it birth. They were at once im- 
pregnated with Royalist and Republi- 
can ideas — ^with the fonner, in so far 
as any measures for the support of the 
monarchy oi tlio Church were concern- 
ed ; with the latter, in so far os a career 
might he opened for the intelligence 
and ambition of the ^rrovinces, in the 
oflices at the disposal of the central 
government. Jealousy of Paris and 
provincial ambition were the leading 
principles by which they were actuat- 
ed ; they hoped out of the departments 
to raise up a counterpoise to the long- 
established reign of the metropolis. 
The chiefs of this party were men of 
remarkable abilities, far superior to 
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those of the Pavilion Marsan for the 
conduct of affairs, and accordingly ore 
long they acgmred the direction of the 
country. Hm. de Bonal^ de Vill^lo, 
de Corbifere, and Grosbois, were the 
most remarkable of them, and soon 
acquired the lead in a large section of 
the Assembly. The first was a man of 
decided talent, inflexible integrity, and 
ready conversation, with the mildest 
manners, but the sternest and most 
uncompromising Royalist principles. 
M. do Villfele, as yet unknown, and 
a deputy from the south of France, 
soon gave proof in the committees of 
the Chaml^r of those great busines.*; 
talents, and prodigious command of 
details, which, like similar powers in 
Sir R. Peel, ultimately gave him the 
lead in the Assembly, and made him 
head of tlio Administration. M. de 
Corbiferc, formerly remarkable by the 
indolence of his disposition, was roused 
by ambition to diflPerent habits, and by 
his talent in drawing reports and capa- 
city in business, soon bec.amc distin- 
guished ; while M. de Grosbois was 
univeraally respected from his energy. 
Ids elo(|uence, and the power which 
he evinced not less in business than 
debate, 

.58. As is invariably tho case after 
the decisive triumjdi of one party in a 
great jiolitical crisis, the minority, to 
all j)ractical purposes, was entirely 
unrepresented. The liberal opposition 
in the Chamber could not at the utmost 
number above sixty jicrsous in its ranks 
— not a sixth of the whole, which com- 
prised 39.5 members ; and it was rare 
on a division involving any vital ques- 
tion that they mustered more than ' 
forty - five. But the influence of a 
minority, and its chances of ultimate 
success, are not alw'ays to be measured 
by its numbers at tho outset of a par- 
liamentary^ contest ; the history of Eng- ' 
land, especially in later times, affords 
numerous instances of courageous and . 
nnited minorities, first coininanding | 
respect by their talents and consisten- , 
cy, and ere long acquiring power by 
tnc disunion of their opponents, or the 
general admiration which their quali- 
ties have awakened. The reason is 
that the minority are forced to evince 


courage and app^l to principle ; and 
it is by these qualities that, in the long 
run, when the passions are excited, 
mankind are governed. The chiefs of 
this amall party were MM. Royer- 
Collaxd, de Serres, Pasquier, and Bra- 
quey — men of lofty’ feelings, ardent 
minds, and persuasive eloquence, who 
never ascended the tribune without 
commanding attention, and seldom left 
it without naving in some generous 
breast awakened sympathy^ in some 
powerful intellect produced conviction. 
MM. Royer -CJollaijd and de Serres, in 
particular, were gifted with such great 
powers of oratory, that though they 
could never win over anything like a 
majority to their side, they seldom fail- 
ed to awaken tho unanimous admira- 
tion of the Chamber ; and from admira- 
tion it is but a step to influence, not 
less in public asacni olies than in affairs 
of the heart. Such was the power in 
debate of these very eminent men, that 
they insensibly won over several of the 
chief Inembors on tlie other side to their 
opinions on many points ; amongwhom 
may be named M. Hyde de Neuville, 
one of tlie ablest and noblest of the 
Royalists, whose subsequent career has 
sufficiently proved the elevation of his 
mind and purity of his principles, and 
who has demonstrated, like Chateau- 
briand, that the warmest devotion to 
the throne, in generous breasts, is 
consistent with, and in tnith proceeds 
from, the same principles as tlie most 
sincere attachment to T)ublic liberty. 

59. The Chamber or Peers deserves 
much less consideration, for unhappily 
the geueml want of great and iridei>en- 
dent proprietors in its ranks, the ser- 
vility and frequent tergiversations by 
which it had invariably been distin- 
guished in later times, and the recent 
creation of ninety-two new' peers by tho 
King, had nearly deprived it of all con- 
sideration in the country. The major- 
ity w'as decided on the Royalist side ; 
indeed, the recent numerous creations 
W'ere made with no other view but to 
effect that object. But it was less com- 
pact and decided than the majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies ; for, being 
composed for the most part of men 
experienced in public life, it was more 
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inclined to moderation — of those in- 
ured to revolutions, disposed to tem- 
porise. The leaders of the Royalist 
majority were the Count Jules de Poli- 
mac, the Dukes de Fitzjames,deSerent, 
d’Uzes, and de Grammont, and the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand. The great 
literary fame and splendid eloquence 
of the last would have rendered him 
beyond all question the most powerful 
man in the Assembly, had his reason 
hern powerful as his imagination, 
his (onsistency as his oratory. But 
vnfoi’tiinately these qualities were by 
no means equally strong in his ardent 
mind ; and he adds another to the 
numerous examples which go to prove 
that in public life the ju<§ment is a 
more important faculty than even 
genius, and that it is not so much the 
pre-eminence of any one mental quali- 
ty, as their happy combination, wdiich 
is the secret of success. Ever energetic 
and eloquent, he was not always con- 
sistent ; on reviewing his political life, 
it is not easy to say what his opinions 
really were ; and no better refutation 
can sometimes be sought for his argu- 
ments at one period, than his speeches 
at another. 

60. The session was opened by the 
King in person, with great pomp, on 
the 7th October. The restoration of 
the Bourbons, the unparalleled mis- 
fortunes which had befallen the coun- 
try, the still greater evils which it was 
feared were impending over it, all tend- 
ed to invest the ceremony with a mol- 
ancholjr and absorbing interest. The 
Sovereign appeared, suiTounded by his, 
brothers, his nobles, the marshals of 
tho empire, and all the pomp of the 
moiiarcny ; and tho speech which he 
delivered is memorable, not only as an 
important state paper in an unpar- 
alleled crisis, but as known to have 
been his unaided composition.* He 
spoke as folloXvs : “ Vlien, last year, I 

^ J’ai eu ee discoura tout entior porit de 
la main du Roi, sur uiie petite fcuille de pa- 
pier h lettre, avec cette Venture bi nette qu'il 
eniployait k la correapondance, 11 se reser- 
vait la redaction claire et elegante de ses dis- 
cours ; il y mettaituu soin inflni ; c’dtaitpour 
lui une af&ire lltt^ralre k laquelle il attachait 
de rinjportance, inftme sous le rapport du 
style.”— Capefioue, iil. 203, 


for the first time convoked the Cham- 
bers, I conCTatulatod myself upon hav- 
ing, by an nonourable treaty, restored 
peace to France. It was beginning to 
taste the fruits of it ; all the sources 
of public prosperity \rere reopening, 
when a criminal enterprise, seconded 
by the most inconceivable defection, 
arrested their course. The evils which 
that ephemeral usui-pation have caused 
to my country afflict me profoundly ; 
but I must declare, that if it had been 
possible they could have reached me 
alone, I should have returned thanks 
to Providence. The marks of attach- 
ment which my people have given me, 
in the most critical moments, have 
been a solace to my personal distresses ; 
but those of my suojects, of my chil- 
dren, press upon my heart. It is in 
order to put a period to that state of 
suspense, more trying tlian war itself, 
that I have felt it my duty to conclude 
with the powers who, after having 
overturned the iisurpei*, occupy at pre- 
sent a great part of our tenitory, a 
convention which will regulate our pre- 
sent and future relatioris with them. 
It will be communicated to you, with- 
out any reservation, when it has re- 
ceived the last formalities. You will 
feci, the whole of France will feel, the 
})rofound grief whicli I must have fdlt 
on the occasion ; but the salvation of 
my kingdom rendered that great deter- 
mination necessary; and \dien I took 
it, I felt the whole duties wdiich it 
imposed upon ino. I have directed 
that this year there should l>e trans- 
ferred from my privy purse to the 
general exchequer a considerable part 
of my revenue ; my family, the moment 
they heard (jf my resolution, have done 
the same. 1 have ordered similar reduc- 
tions on the salaries of all my servants, 
without exception ; I shall ever ho 
ready to share in the sacrifujcs which 
mournful circumstances have imposed 
upon my people. The public accounts 
will be laid before you ; you will at 
once see the necessity of the economy 
which I have pre.scribed to my minis- 
ters in all branches of the administra- 
tion. Happy if these measures shall 
meet the exigencies of the State ; but, 
in any event, 1 reckon on the devotion 
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of the nation, and the zeal of the Cham- 
hers. But other sweeter and not less 
important cares await your attention. 
It IS to give weight to your delibera- 
tions, and to obtain myself the ad- 
vantage of greater light, that I have 
created new peers, and aumnented the 
number of the deputies. I hope 1 have 
succeeded in my choice ; and the zeal 
of the deputies, in sxich a difficult con- 
juncture, is a proof alike that they are 
animated by a sincere affection for my 
person and an ardent love for our coun- 
try. It is therefore with a heart-felt 
joy and entire confidiuice that 1 behold 
you assembled around me, certain that 
you will never lose sight of the funda- 
mental basis of the felicity of the State, 
a cordial and loyal union of the Cham- 
bers with the King, and respect for 
the constitutional Charter. That Char- 
ter — on w’hich 1 have meditated wdth 
care before giving it — to which reflec- 
tion every day attaches me more — 
whicli I have sworn to maintain, and 
to which you all, beginning with my 
family, are about to swear obedience 
—is, without doubt, like all human 
institutions, susceptible of improve- 
ineiit ; but I am sure none of you will 
ever forget that sidt? by side with the 
adv antage of amelioration is the dan- 
ger of innovation. To cause religion 
to flourish, to purify the public monils, 
to found liberty on a respect for the 
laws, to give stability to credit, re- 
organise tlie army, heal the wounds 
which have too much wounded our 
country, to secure iiitc'rnal tranquillity, 
and cause France to be resjiected with- 
out : these anj the ends to wdiich all 
our efforts should tend.” 

61. These were noble and dignified 
expressions, worthy of a king of rYance 
nieeting the rejjroseiitatives of liis peo- 
ple in a period of unequalled gloom 
and difficulty. Inexpn'ssibly striking 
was the scene which the Chamber pre- 
sented during tlunr delivery. There, 
Wc'is none of the enthusiasm usually 
exliibited on these oceasioiis ; none of 
the transports which in general attend 
the restoration of a monarch of an an- 
cient race to the tlirone of his fathers. 
The Cliamber was profoundly loval, 
but the public misfortunes cruslied 
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every heart. It was known that ft 
treafy of peace was in progress, that 
grievous exactions would be made by 
the Allies, and that probably a consia- 
erable portion of the territory on the 
frontier would require to bo abandon- 
ed. Sadness, consternation, despair, 
were on every countenance as the 
words 80 projiiietic of evil were pro- 
nounced by the King. The obscurity 
of the expressions rendered them more 
tcnible : no one knew what the im- 
pending calamity would l>e, or on 
whom it would fall. The deputies of 
the departments which it was feared 
would be ceded, on the frontier, shed 
tears at the thoughts of their approach- 
ing severance from their country. It 
was felt by all that a fiiinily long united 
was about to be broken up ; the well- 
known halls would be deserted— the 
gladsome hearth become desolate. 

62. The King, before even the ses- 
sion began, had a convincing proof of 
the thorns witli which his jMitn was to 
be beget The oath of fidelity to the 
King and the Constitution required 
to be taken by the whole of the legis- 
lature, beginning with the peers of 
the blood-royah But here a difficulty 
at once arose. Tlie Count d’ Artois at 
first refused to take the oath, and it 
was only after a long and difficult 
negotiation that liis s6ruples were 
overcome. The Prince of Coudd made 
similar difficulties, and feigned sick- 
ness to avoid taking it. M. Jules de 
Polignac and M. de la Bourdonnayo 
refused to take it altogether, though 
they were among the newly-created 
peera. The deputy of Montaubnn, 
when called on, insisted on making 
some reservations. These incidents 
were not material, but they indicated 
the strength of the prevailing feeling, 
and in '^lat cpiarter it was that the 
principal difficulties of the session 
would arise. • Wlien the vote came to 
l»e taken for the president of the 
Cliamber, the strength of the several 
parties was at onec demon strated. M. 
I.aine, the president during the former 
yciu’, and w’hose intronid condin t on 
more tlinn one eventful crisis had won 
for him the esteem of all parties, was 
indeed called to the chair by a large 
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tnajority ; ho had 328 votes out of 846. 
But the strength of the opposition 
was tried and appeared on the vote for 
the second canditates, or mppUans. 
The Prince de la Tremouille, who re- 
presented the opinions and was sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the 
•Count d’ Artois's party, had 229 votes ; 
while M. de la Kigaudie, who united 
the suifrages of the united Liberals and 
moderate Koyalists, had only 169 votes. 

63. Tlie answer of the Chambers, 
i.hough upon the wdiole, as the speeches 
of the mover and seconder of uie Ad- 
dress are in Eiirfand, an echo, of the 
speech from the Throne, yet gave proof 
of the profound feelings of indignation 
with which the representatives were 
animated. “The evils of the coun- 
try," said M. de Lainc, “are great, 
but they are not irreparable. If the 
nation, albeit inaccessible to the seduc- 
tion of the usurper, must nevertheless 
bear the burden of a defection in which 
it has taken no share, it will submit. 
But in the midst of our wishes for 
universal concord, and even to cement 
it, it is our duty to solicit ymr jusHcr. 
against those whohave imperilled alike 
th e thron e and the nation. Y our clem- 
ency, Sire, has been without bounds ; 
we do not come to ask you to retract 
it ; the promises of Kings, we know 
well, should bo held sacred. But we 
do .supplicate you, in the name of the 
people, who have been overwhelmed 
by the weight of their misfortunes, to 
cause justice to march wdien clemency 
is arrested ; ‘ and let those who, now 
encouraged by the impunity they have 
enjoyed, are not afraid to make a pac- 
ade of their rebellion, he delivered m^er 
to the jmt severity of the trihannh. 
The Chamber will zealously concur in 
the passing of such laws os may be 
necessary to effect that object. We 
will not speak of the necessity of in- 
trusting to none but pure hands the 
different branches of voiir authority. 
The ministers who surround you pre- 
sent sufficient guarantees in that rt>- 
spect. Their vigilance in its prosecu- 
tion will be the more easily exercised 
that the events which have occurred 
have sufficiently revealed every senti- 
ment, and laid bare every thought." 
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64. The first measures proposed in 
the Chamber were nothing but an at- 
tempt to carry into execution these 
ulcerated feelings. They were chiefly 
three : a law against seditious cries ; 
one suspending individual liberty, and 
investing Government with extraor- 
(Un^ power of arrest ; and one estab- 
lishing FrevOtal Courts, or courts with- 
out juries, for the summary trial of 
political offenders. The first was in- 
troduced by M. Barbc%Marbois, the 
Keeper of the Seals, who thus ex- 
pressed the grounds on which Govern- 
ment proceeded in bringing forward 
the measure : “ If great ati*ocities have 
been committed ; if, to avoid his own 
destruction, the loyal citizen has been 
coinpellud to remain a pa.gsivo specta- 
tor of the deeds of seditious mobs ; if 
crime has enjoyed for some time fatal 
triumidis, these calamities are pro- 
longed even when their success has 
been intemipted. Then it is that the 
insurgents endeavour, by the force of 
audacity, to recover their lost ground ; 
the seditious mutually encourage each 
other, and exert themselves to bo seen 
in every place, and at every Imur, as 
if advancing to an assured victory. 
If they su(*ceed in inspiring fear, they 
associate in their ranks all wdiom the 
j army has expelled with indignation, 

I and all the criraiiiaLs wdiom their ob- 
scurity has screened from the ven- 
geanw of the laws. Should the force 
of the Government arrest their de- 
signs, they never think of renounedng 
them, but take refuge in libellous dis- 
courses, calumnious jmblieatioiis. Im- 
punity encourages them. Many of 
them show themselves without dis- 
guise ; and although their indiscretion 
reveals tlu ir w’eaknes.s, it is not the 
less certain that their proceedings dis- 
turb the social order, and the public 
interest requires tliat their turbulent 
designs and detestable enterprises 
should be effectually repressed. There 
are some men whose solo morality is 
the fear of punishment It is against 
culprits of tliat stamp that our laws 
are in many respects powerless. To 
the nece.ssity of a positive law for such 
cases is joined that of a rapid proced- 
ure, and of a punishment i^icted im- 
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mediately after the offence.** In pur- 
suance oi these reasons, the proposed 
law, after defining what should bo 
deemed seditious cries, punished them 
with imprisonment not below three 
mouths, nor exceeding five years. 
Severe as these penalties may appear 
for more seditious words, irrespective 
of overt acts of treason, they fell so 
far short of the vindictive feelings of 
the Assembly that the proposal was 
very coldly received ; and though it ' 
passed into a law, it by no means gave 
vent to the public indignation. 

65. The next law proposed (that on 
bidividual liberty) w’as much more 
favourably received, and may be con- 
sidered as faithfully expressing the 
opinions and feelings of the majority 
of tlie Assembly. M. Decazes brought 
forward the proposition; and it was 
loudly applauded as “full of hatred 
at the Revolution.” “The law ])ro- 
]>osed,” said he, “has no other obj*ect 
l)ul to reach the great crimmals — to 
prevent tlie attempts of tliose men 
who are strangers to remorse, v;hom 
paidon cannot conciliate, wdiom clem- 
ency olfeiids, whom nothing can re- 
assure, because their consciences will 
never permit it. Those are men whom 
justice cannot overtake, because its 
forms, salutary but slow, render it im- 
potent to prevent, often even to re- 
press ; and because that species of dc- 
Iin(juencies are executed by unseen 
springs, Iddden even from their au- 
tlior. By the law- now proposed, the 
weak will be reassured. They will 
range themselves with confidence 
under the shield of a strong Govern- 
ment, which has given proof of its 
resolution to defend others and itself. 
The people wdsh, above all things, to 
he saved. The impotence to which 
the factions have been reduced since 
the fall of the usurper, so far from 
inodemting, has only increased their 
audacity. Like tlie evil spirit which 
inspires them, they ruminate on crime 
to ^un oblivion.” On this preamble 
the law proposed enacted that every 
individual, without exception, who 
liad been arrested on any charge of 
being concerned in attempts against 
“the authority, of the king, the per- 


sons of the royal family, or the safe^ 
of the state, might he detained in 
custody until the expijy of the law, 
the termination of ^irhich was to he 
the end of the next session of parlia- 
ment, if not then renewed.” The 
execution of this law w'as committed 
to all the public functionaries to whom 
the constitution intnisted the cogni- 
sance of the crimes to which it refers. 

66. Disguised under an appearance 
of severity which might render it ac- 
ceptable to the feelings of tlie majority 
of the Chambers, a humane feeling 
liad really dictated the proposal of 
this law to the Government. It was 
brought forward at the time when 
popular murders had stained all the 
south of Fnince with blood, and when 
tliere seemed no way of saving the 
victims hut by subjecting them to a 
tempoi-ary confinement. It was de- ” 
sired, too, to legalise, in some degree, 
the numerous arrests which had taken 
place over the country during the last 
feu^ months, and to secure the deten- 
tion of a number of persons during a 
critical period, ivhose seditious inten- 
tions were beyond a doubt, but against 
whom it might.be difficult to adduce 
complete legal proof. It met, how- 
ever, with a much greater resistance 
than the law against seditious cries, 
because it threatened to affect a much 
superior class of persons. But if the 
resistance was determined, the supiiort 
was still more impassioned, and at 
length it was carried by a majority of 
294 to 66, amidst cries and shouts 
resembling rather the enthusiasm of 
the theatre than the sober deliberations 
of a legislative assembly. 

67. Tlie discussion of the law on 
seditious cries revealed in a still more 
painful manner the impassioned feel- 
ings of the Assembly. It was moved 
as an amendment in committee, that * 
the penalty of raising seditious cries, 
or hoisting any other flag but the 
white one, should be not imprison- 
ment, but transportation, accompanied 
W confiscation of any public pension, 
liven this addition to the punishment 
did not seem to the majority to be 
adequate to the offence. M. Josse de 
Beauvois exclaimed— “ After what wo 
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Rave seen, is this the time for vain 
indulgences ? Since the return of the 
Ring, we have been caressing crime 
rather than punishing it : I propose 
forced labour for life, in addition to 
transportation/’ ** Death I death!*' 
exclaimed M. Humbert de Lesmais- 
cons: *^we must strike at the great 
culprits. The punishment of death 
seems to me the only penalty for those 
who hoist any other flag but the white 
one ; and it should extend not ouly^ 
to the actors, but the instigators of 
that offence.” “The pains of parri- 
cide/' added M. Boin, “if the act has 
been begun to be carried into execu- 
tion 1 ” These vehement apostrophes 
in a manner secured the adoption of 
the amendments in the committee : 
the Government were too happy to 
avoid the extreme penalty by adopting 
the milder ptinishmont of transi)orta- 
tiou, which was accordingly agi eed to. 

68. The law for the establishment of 
Pr6v6tal Courts for the punishment of 
political offences, which might dispose 
of cases summarily, without the inter- 
vention of a jury, came on on the 17th 
November. It was deemed essential 
by the Government, as it ever will be 
by right-thinking ministers in similar 
circumstances, to take the cognisance 
of ^wlitical offences entirely out of the 
hands of juries ; for so completely was 
the country ilivided, and so vehement 
were the passions excited on both 8i<Jes, 
that in some departments the guilty 
W'ore certain to escape, in others the 
innocent ran the greatest risk of being 
convicted. The Duke de F eltre brought 
forward the proposed measure, and 
the inotfv'es prompting to it were thus 
stated by him : “ Those are unhappy 
epochs when society, assailed wdtli 
violence, is obliged to treat as enemies 
those who, placed in its own bosom, 
have declared against o sort of open 
law. It is to that imperious law of 
necessity that we owe the introduction 
of Pr6vdtal Courts, cijated by the 

f en i us of the greatest magistrates, 
ts object is to restore in the kingdom 
that tranquillity which similar estab- 
lishments have produced in fonner 
times ; to intimidate the wicked, ai»d 
isolate them, in a manner, from the 


weak crowd whom they make their 
instruments,” The law proposed, 
which was supported in the Chamber 
of Deputies by the eloquence of M. 
Royer-CoUard and the scientifle fame 
of M. Cuvier, enacted that “every 
department was to have a provost- 
marshal and Frev6tal Court, composed 
of the provost and four assessors, 
chosen among the members of the 
Tribunals of the First Instance, it 
was to be competent to try all political 
crimes, seditious assemblages, cries, or 
attempts against the King or the royal 
family. It w'as empowered to apply 
all the criminal and correctional pains. 
The provost was the public prosecutor. 
The procedure was to be as brief as 
possible ; tlie accused, in twenty-four 
hours after apprehension, w^as to be 
brought before the Prevfital Court, 
which was to determine on the case, 
and pronounce sentence without sepa- 
rating. The sentence was to be in- 
stantly earned into ’execution, and not 
to be subject to the review of the 
Court of Cassation, or any suinnior 
court. 

69. Broad as were the powers con- 
fen*ed by these acts on the magistracy 
and the Government, they tell short 
of what the majority deemed indisyien- 
sable for the necessitie-s of the case. 
They fearc^l that the judges in tlie 
inferior tribunals, holding Uieir situa- 
tions for life, should not be sufficiently 
jiliant to the wdshes of the Govern- 
ment, or of the majority in the Cliam- 
bers. Hyde de Neuville, aceord- 
ingiy, proposed that a considerable 
part of the inferior tribunals should be 
suppressed, and that the whole judges 
in those which were retained should 
hold their situations during pleasure, 
only for the period of a year. Thus 
the reaction had become so violent 
that the Koyalist Chamber was adoj>t- 
iiig the measures of the regi(‘i<le C'on- 
vention, and evincing that pi edilection 
for ai»poiiitnients during pleasure^ 
which in every age and country has 
been the characteristic of tyranny, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, alike 
in monarchs, aristocracies, democra- 
cies, or congregations. It was w'ith 
considerable difficulty that Govern- 
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ment succeeded in throwing out these create I Every locality, every depart- 
extreme propositions, whicii went to ment, will execute it in a different 
destroy tne very foundations of free- manner ; and possibly its execution 
dum in tlie land ; — and it is a striking may be mildest in uie very places 

S roof of the danger of intrusting power where rigour is most called for.” 
uring periods of excitement to po- 71. “^e proi)Osed law,” answered 
pular assemblies, that such a man as M. de Fontanes, “can alone give ef- 
M. Hyde do Neuville could be led to feet to the feeling of the Chamber, as 
bring forward such a measure ; and expressed in the address to the Sove- 
the Assemblv of representatives of the reign. That address recommended to 
people, but for the iiiteri>osition of tlie the King to exercise his justice ; it 
Crown, would have adopted it. seemed to dread the excess 6f his cle- 

70. these bills, as we should mency. Some say they will vote 

call them in England, having all pass- against it from feelings of humanity : 
ed the Lower House, the discussion of 1 will vote for it from the same senti- 
them began in the Chamber of Peers, ment. Wo must inspire terror if wo 
That conferring the ]jower of unlimit- would avoid doing evil. Factions 
ed arrest was the first which came on. agitato and declaim against oppression 
Then M. Lanjuinais, who had been only under a weak government ; if it 
created a peer by the Kinu, evinc^ed is strong, they are peaceable and si- 
the same intrepi^iity in combating tlie lent You can, 1 know well, in the 
encroachments on public freedom by name of liberty, move everything that * 
the Royalists, which he had formerly is most profound in the human heart 
done in resisting ^he savage measures — its finest feelings, its noblest senti- 
of the majority in the Convention, ments ; but whatever may be said, it 
“The law proposed,” said he, “is is :i]jot liberty, hut order, which is i;he 
unjust, because it goes to elevate sus- first necessity of society— tlie first cud 
pieion into proof, and render it a of its establisliincnt. It is in the name 
suliicient ground for arrest and deten- of order that 1 vote for the simple and 
tion ; because it takes away from the unmodified adoption of the law. The 
accused th e in ost important and sacred law proposed is a measure of indulgen cc. 
of all rights, that of being tried by All that Government required to do 
tlie constitutional and immovable was to take from a certain number of 
jiulgcs ! What must be the effects of individuals the power of injuring thein- 
such a laiv? What hut the law against selves or others, without giving them 
‘susi>ected persons,’ with all its ter- the libeity which could lead only to 
rors, and better combined even than theirheiiig seated on the accusedbench, 
that tyraniii«*al enactment to enslave to enable all the rest to enjoy their 
tlie imagination, extirpate the con- freedom in peace and tranquillity." 
science? You have spoken of Rome The law was passed by a majority of 
and England ; but what have they in 55, the numbers being 167 to 112. 
common with this proposal? — the sus- 72. The discussion of the law on the 

pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, raising of seditious cries excited a warm 
and the Oaveant CmisiUrs, with such a discussion lu the Assembly, remai’k- 
law as the present ? I demand, at least, able chiefly for the violence of the 
that it should be refeiTcd to a com- sentimcntswhich it elicited. “Wliat,” 
mittce, to soften its more objectionable said the Marquis de Frondeville, “are 
clauses. Doubtless the circumstances the offences against which tlie law is 
are imperious ; perhaps some such law directed ? Are they not the most seri- 
iiiay bo indispensable ; but a thousand ous which i*an threaten society ? They 
circiimstancf's of detail, which require comprehend menaces against the life 
to be limited and defined, are unex- or ])erson of the King and royal family, 
j>hiined by it. It is even uncertain by provocations against the Government, 
wlmt functionaries it is to he execAited ; incitement to take up anus to resist 
and what a host if doubts and difii- the royal authority. Is the punish- 
culties will that single circumstance ment of transjiortation an adequate 
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mode of repressing such oifences ? For 
what Climes is the punishment of death 
to he reserved, if Governknent fears to 
strike the iniserahle wretches who are 
trying to overturn the throne, the gov- 
ernment, society itself ? If transport- 
ed, where are they to be taken to? 
Have wo islands in distant seas, like 
the English, whither to send such 
monsters to league with their kind? 
They may, says the law, be banished 
from the European continent — that is 
to they njay settle themselves 
within a few leagues of its shores, and 
tliero enjoy the tramiuillity which 
they have wrested from us. Do you 
really suppose that by such means you 
can repress the conspiracies, of the ex- 
istence of which wc nave received such 
frightful proof? It is in vain to say 
you must apply a diflerent ineasuro of 
punishment to provocations to crime 
and their actual commission. True ; 
but the penal code has itself shown 
how this is to be done, by denouncing 
tlie simple penalty against an expres- 
sion of intention, and the penalty ag- 
gravated by the pains of parricide 
against the completed act.” 

73. “The proposed law, ' said Cha- 
teaubriand, “ in tlie fifth article, de- 
nounces a penalty against an)^ one who 
utters an expression which might ex- 
cite filona in the holders of national 
domains. That enactment is barbar- 
ous, for it menaces with the same pen- 
alty an excusable regret and a eacrilo- 
gious machination. It will reach the 
poor emigrant despoiled of his inherit- 
ance, whom a jealous acquirer of his 
property may surprise exhaling some 
regrets, shedding some tears over the 
tomb of his fathers. Dragged before 
the tribunal by calumny, he will be 
judged by passion ; be will there lose 
his honour, the only possession which 
tlie Revolution has left him ; and all 
that to calm appreheuiions which 
should have been for ever sfet at rest, 
if anything could do so, by the solemn 
promises in the Charter. Wherefore 
13 all this done ?— to stifle those mur- 
murs, tlie inevitable consequence of a 
great injustice — to impose a silence 
which, to bo eflectual, should ordain 
at the same time the demolition of the 


stones which mark the boundoiies of 
the heritages of which you are so anxi- 
ous to reassure the possessors. ’ ' These 
extreme opinions did not influence the 
majority ; and the law, as it was sent 
up from the Chamber of Deputies, as 
well as that establishing the Pi‘ev6tal 
Courts, was adopted iu the Peera with- 
out alteration, by large majorities— the 
latter with scarce any discussion, 

74. It is necessary to consider and 
reflect on these debates, if we would 
judge with impartiality the conduct of 
the French Government in the great 
tragedy in which the Hundred Days 
terminated— the deaths of Marshal 
Ney and Colonel Labedoy^re. It is 
impossible to approach this subject 
without painful emotions : to an Eng- 
lishman, especially, who recollects that 
the former was a great and glorious 
enemy, and that liis mournful fate 
is in some sort wound up with our 
triumphs, and coqjd not have hap- 
pened but for the conquest of Water* 
loo, it will always be the subject of 
the most poignant regret. How much 
more gladly would every generous heart 
in Britain have joined iu celebrnting 
the heroism of the bravest of the brave, 
and doing honour to his grey hairs, 
than in weaving the chaplet which is 
to express regret upon his tomb ! The 
very circumstance of his having been 
our enemy, of his liaving combated 
Wellington in Portugal, licaded the 
charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo, 
only augments the sorrow with which 
his fate must ever be regarded. Those 
who are most attached to principles 
will ever be most indulgent to indivi- 
duals ; and it is the glory of modem 
civilisation to behold in an enemy 
only a friend, when he has ceased to 
combat in the hostile ranks. Yet this 
very feeling of equanimity should lead 
us to do justice to the Government 
u|X)n whom those melancholy acts 
were imposed as a species of state ne- 
cessity ; we must consider its situation, 
measure the difficulties with which it 
was surrounded, and tlie weight of the 
influence, external and internal, which 
was brought to bear upon its deliber- 
ations. If any decided opinion results 
from these considerations, it will pro- 
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l)ably bo against the system of public 
lajr under which those melancholy 
executions took place ; and even the 
blood of Marshal Ney will not have 
been shed in vain if it leads, in all civ- 
ilised nations, to the abolition of the 
punishment of death in all purely poli- 
tical offences. 

75. External influences of no ordi- 
nary kind were exerted to impel the 
Government into measures of severity 
on this occasion. The opinion of the 
Allies and their sovereigns, not even 
excepting the mild ana benevolent 
Alexander, was unanimous, that there 
could be no peace in Europe till the 
military spirit was checked in France; 
and that, in Wellington’s words, “ a 
great moral lesson” was more requisite 
for the French army tlian the French 
y¥eople. 1 1 was the insatiable ambition 
of the army which lie commanded, 
more even than his own disposition, 
which had inipcHed Kapolcon into the 
career of con(piest ; it w'as their rap- 
acious and covetous desires which had 
rendered their ascendancy so insup- 
nortfibly odious to every people they 
iiad come among. The Hiindi’cd Bays 
had sufficiently demonstrated that no 
reliance could be placed on the fidelity 
of their chiefs ; that their submission 
was merely forced, their loyalty feign- 
(■<1 ; and that the leopard would change 
his spots, the Ethioi)ian liis skin, be- 
fore they would be influenced by any 
other passion but the lust of conquest. 
It was for that reason that it was 
d(‘emed indispensable to insist on the 
dissolution of the anny of the I^ire, 
the exile of the princi])al military lead- 
ers, and the change of the national 
colours of France : stops, and not un- 
imjiortant ones, in the formation of a 
new national spirit. But, in addition 
to this, it was necessary to affect the 
imagination by great examples ; to 
strike, and to strike boldly, and prove 
by decisive acts that, if this haa not 
hitherto been done, it was owing to 
humanity, not fear. We must 
strike,” said M. Gentz, “the chiefs of 
the conspiracy, or we have no security 
for the peace of Europe for a year.” 

76. Still more exasperated was the 
Royalist party at the Court, and in the 


Chambers, which called out aloud fot 
great examples. It was no wonder it 
was BO, for they had humiliation to 
deplore, losses to revenge. If Uie feel- 
ing of the necessity of punishment was 
strong in the conquerors — in those to 
whom treachei^’^ had only opened tho 
avenue to conquest, — what might it bo 
expected to be in tho conquered — in 
those to whom it had opened only the 
gates of perdition ?— among whom it 
had brought the disgrace of defeat, tho 
tarnishing of glory, the overthrow of a 
dynasty, the loss of frontier towns, tbe 
oppression of a million of anned men, 
tne imposition of humiliating and in- 
supportable exactions? Generosity had 
been tried, raugnanimity had had its 
day, and wdiat had been the result ? 
Nothing but a repetition on a still 
greater scale of treaehery and treason. , 
Nbt a head liad fallen, not an estate 
had been confiscated, not a human 
being bani.sbed on the first restoration, 
and the only consequenco had been the 
formation of a vast conspiracy to over- 
turn the Government and destroy their 
benefactors. Humanity was, as usual 
in such cases, ascribed to fear ; modera- 
tion considered a.s a proof of imbecility. 
ITie time had now come when it was 
necessary to undeceive the conspirators 
by great examples, and, after the man- 
ner of Najioleon, vindicate the author- 
ity of Government by the condign 
imnishnicnt of tliose who had alike in- 
sulted it, and all but ruined their 
country. 

77. Strong as these considerations 
in themselves were, and pow'erfully as 
they spoke to the feelings of a Govern- 
ment which had been overturned by 
a conspiracy, and only reinstated by 
conquest, they did not sway the hu- 
mane breast of the King, or move the 
enlightened minds of his ministers. 
Louis XVI II., M. Talleyrand, M. 
Fouche, the Buke de Richelieu, and 
M. Becazes, were alike impressed with 
the necessity of a great act of amnesty, 
and of avoiding the most fatal of all 
inaugurations for the connnencemeut 
of a new government — the inaugura- 
tion of blood. They did everything in 
their power to furnish the accused per- 
sons with the means of escape, design- 
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edly in order to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of tlieir trial. When the lists 
prepared and signed by Pouch4 on the 
24th July appeared, the execution of 
the waiTants of arrest was delayed for 
several weeks, purposely to give the 
accused persons an opportunity of es- 
cape. Passports were fumi^ed to all, 
or nearly alt, the proscribed persons ; 
and not only were they earnestly en- 
treated to withdraw, but largo sums of 
money were placed at the aisT) 08 al of 
the Minister of Police to enable them 
to do so. No less than 459,000 francs 
(£18,360) were expended by that min- 
ister in this humane attempt. But 
the benevolent and wise intentions of 
the Gh)vtinimentwere in some instances 
frustrated by the zeal of the provincial 
authorities, who an’ested the pro- 
scribed persons as they were making 
their escape — in others rendered nuga- 
tory by the devotion of the persons en- 
dangered themselves, who in a heroic 
spirit preferred remaining at home, 
and imdevgoiiig all the risks of trial, 
to taking ^ilt to themselves by mak- 
ing use of the means of escape. 

78. The first of the persons who 
were an’ested from the latter cause, 
and forced upon the Government for 
trial, was 1 iolonel LABEDOYkiiE. This 
ardent ami gallant young man, w’hose 
defection at Grenoble first opened to 
Napoleon the gates of France, and 
whose subsequent fate has made his 
name imperishable in history, was 
connected with several of the first 
families of the Court, hut had been 
involved in the meshes of the Napo- 
leonist conspiracy by the influence of 
Queen Hortcnsc, whose saloons in 
Paris, under the name of the Duchess 
do St Leu, were the chief rendezvous of 
the Imperial party. Even so early as 
8th February 1815, he had assured M. 
Fleiiry de Chaboulon, a confidential 
agent of Napoleon, tlu'U on his route 
to Elba, that the Emperor might 
reckon on him. Being in command 
of the 7th regiment at Grenoble, the 
first fortified town between Cannes 
and Paris, his defection was of the 
liighest importance to Napoleon ; and 
it was mainly from knowing that he 
might bo relied on, that the Emperor 


had chosen the mountain road which 
lay through that town. 

79. After the capitulation of Paris, 
Fouch4 sent for Labedoy^re, and said 
to him, advise you to leave France ; 
here are your passpoiis : if you want 
money, here are 25,000 francs (£1000) 
in gold; but sot off." He left Paris 
in pursuance of this advice, bu,t re- 
pented before he had Clermont, 
where ho stopped, Paris i)olice 

were aware of his residence, and 
Fouche repeatedly warned him of the 
necessity of remaining concealed ; but, 
instead of doing that, he returned to 
the capital, resisting all the efforts, of 
General Excelmaiis and Count Fla- 
hault, who did their utmost to prevent 
him, and repaired to the house of a 
lady to whom ho was attached. His 
fine and martial figure revealed him to 
an agent of the police who was in the 
carriage, ’»vho tracked him to the place 
where he had hoped to remain con- 
cealed, screened by tlio vigilance and 
guarded by the fidelity of love. Tlic 
agent communicated the circumstance 
to the prefect ; and as the Government 
could not overlook the return of so 

S reat a criminal to Paris, after he had 
een furnished with tlie means of 
escape, he was arrested in the night 
and conveyed to prison 

80. He was brought to trial before 
a council of war on the 14th August. 
There could be no difficulty in ])roving 
his ^lilt ; it was notorious to all the 
worhl, and admitted in the most ex- 
press manner by himself, in his decla- 
ration when brought befbic the police 
n;agi8trate. It was established in the 
clearest manner that he set out from 
Greiiohlo, at the head of the 7th regi- 
ment of infantry, to meet Napoleon, 
notwithstanding all the iustanocs of 
his commamler, General Devilliers, 
who endear oiij-od to dissuade him ; 
that this w'as a premeditated act ; that 
he had intimated his intention to his 
officers, harangued the soldiers, and 
])rejHired tlie tricolor cockades, which 
were concealed in a drum, and distri- 
buted when the period for action liad 
an’ived; that he had alike disobeyed 
the orders and resisted the supplica- 
tions of his general, who remained 
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faithful to his allemnce ; and that 
when he met the Emperor, instead 
of attacking, he embraced him, and 
brought him back in triumph to the 
foot of the ramparts of Grenoble. The 
jmblic prosecutor called on the judges, 
as these facts were clearly established, 
to pronounce the sentence of the law 
oil so great a criminal, whose defection 
liad drawn after it that of the whole 
army. Labcdoy^re did not controvert 
the facts proved; he only sought to 
vindicate his memory by exidaining 
his motives. “If my life only was at 
stake, I would not detain you a mo- ] 
ment : it is my profession to be ready 
to die. But a wife, the model of every 
virtue, a son as yet in the cradle, will 
one day demand of me an account of 
rny actions, llie name 1 leave them 
is their inheritance; I arn bound to 
leave it to them, unfortunate but not 
disgraced. I may have deceived my- 
selt as to the real interests of France ; 
misled by the recollections of camps, 
or the illusions of honour, I may have 
mistaken my own chimeras for the 
voice of my country. But the great- 
ness of the sacrifices which I made, in 
breaking all the strongest bonds of 
rank and family, prove at least that 
no unworthy or personal motive has 
influenced my actions. 1 deny no- 
thing ; I plead only guiltless to having 
conspired. When 1 receiveni the com- 
mand of my regiment, I had not a 
thought that the Emperor could ever 
return to France. Sad presentiments, 
nevertheless, overtook me at the mo- 
ment when 1 set out for Chambciy; 
they arose from the weight of public 
opinion pn'ssing on me. 1 confe.ss 
with grief my error ; I confess it with 
anguish, when I cast my eyes on my 
country. My fault consisted in having 
misunderstood the intentions of the 
King, and his return has opened my 
eyes. 1 shall not be permitted to en- 
joy the spectacle of the constitution 
coiiipleted, and France still a great 
nation united around its King. But 
I have shed my bloo<l for my country ; 
and I wish to persuade myself that my 
death, preceded by the abjuration ol 
my errors, may be useful to France ; 
that my memory will not be held in I 


m 

detestation, and that when my son may 
be of an age to serve his country, he will 
not be ashamed of his father’s name.'^ 
81. Aan matter oi necessity he was 
condemned to death, though the judges 
themselves shed tears when sentence 
was pronounced. His relations offered 
in vain 100,000 fi-ancs (£4000) to the 
keejjer of the prison if he would favour 
his escape. As a last resource, his 
young wife threw herself at the feet of 
the King, whom she reached as he ivas 
descending the great stair of the Tuil- 
eries to enter his carriage. “Grace, 
grace I” exclaimed the unhappy woman, 
her voice broken by sobs. ‘ * Madam, ” 
"replied the monarch with deep emotion, 
“I know your sentiments, and those 
of your family, for my house ; I deeply 
regret being obliged to refuse such 
faithful servants, if your Imsband 
had offended mo alone, his 2 >firdon 
would have been already given ; but I 
owe satisfaction to France, on which 
he has induced the scourge of rebellion 
and,, war. My duty as a king ties my 
hands. I can only pray for the soul 
of Mm whom justice has condemned, 
and assure you of my ])rotcction to 
yourself and your child.” At these 
words the suppliant fell in a swoon at 
his feet. Labedoy fere’s mother, clad 
in the deepest mourning, awaited the 
monarch on his return, but the stiict- 
est orders had been given to prevent 
her gaining admittance into 4he royal 
presence, and her cries alone reached 
his ears. Meanwhile I>abedoyferc, re- 
called by solitude and misfortune from 
the illusions wliich had misled him, 
had regained the sentiments of Ms 
youth. Ho received with gratitude 
the consolations of religion, and pre- 
pared in a worthy spirit to undergo 
his fate. Wlieii brought out for exe- 
cution, his eyes met those of M. C6.sar 
de Nervaux, a faithful friend and 
companion in anns, who had come to 
8iii)i)ort him in his last moments. They 
pressed each other’s hands in silence, 
when the soldiers who were to perform 
the painful duty took their stations 
opiK>site the wall before which he was 
placed, he advanced a few steps, and 
took his station in the middle of 
the intervening space ; then suddenly 
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taming raund, as If he had forgot 
something, he whirred for a few 
seconds to the priest who accom- 
aniod him. Then calmly resuming 
is place, he refused to have his eyes 
bandaged, and looking straight at the 
levelled muskets, exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “ Fire, my friends ! ” He fell 
pierced by nine balls ; and when the 
smoke of the discharge had passed 
away, the priest approached and steeped 
his handkerchief in the blood which 
flowed from his breast, which he took 
with him as a relic to the wife of the 
fallen officer. 

82. The next person selected for 
trial was Marshal Ney, vrho had at' 
the head of his corps betrayed tlie royal 
cause as effectually as Labedoyere had 
done at the head of his regiment. His 
flagrant defection, and the decisive 
consenuences with which it was at- 
tended, were too deeply impressed on 
the mind of the Royalists to ^vo the 
Government any option in dealing with 
so great a criminal. He had said in 
the Chamber of Peers, before the de- 
parture of Napoleon for Rochefort, 
that ho had everything to fear from 
the resentment of the Royalists, and 
that he was about to set out for the 
United States. It was undoubtedly 
true that he had used the famous ex- 
pression to the King, before he set out 
from Paris to take the command at 
Melun, I will bring Buonaparte back 
in an iron cage.” The remarkable 
words had beeil overheard by the 
Prince de Poix and the Duke de Duras 
as well as his Majc.‘<ty, who was sur- 
prised at them coining from a marshal 
who had risen so higfi in the Imperial 
scrv'ice. . He himself admitted in his 
judicial declaration that he had used 
the words “Cage de fcr.” He also 
admitted that, in a transport of royal- 
ist enthusiasm, he had said, “ If I see 
the least liesitution in the troops, 1 
will seize the first grenadier’s musket, 
make use of it, and give an example to 
others. ” * He admitted having signed 

* 'Me dlfl au Roi qne la demarche de 
Bnonai)arto 6taft si insensiSe (pi’il nieritait, 
s’il 6tait pris, ^’fitro conduit a raris dans unc 
cage d« fer. On a priJtondu que j’avais dit 
quo je Ic concluirairt moi-mfime, si je le pren- 
aJs, clans uno cage de fer. Je ne mu rappelle 


the fatal proclamation of the 14th 
March, in which the cause of Napoleon 
wae openly esfioused, and whicn was 
immediately followed by the defection 
of the whole army. He said in his 
declaration that it was written by 
Napoleon, and sent to liim by means 
of nis brother Josepli, who was at 
Prague. Yet so strong had been his 
protestations of fidelity, that down to 
the very last moment the royal family 
had more confidence in him than iii 
any man in France.* 

83. Ney was in Paris, though not 
employed with the army, when the 
capitulation with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Marshal Blucher was signed, 
— a circumstance wliich led to a pain- 
ful difficulty, so far as this coimtiy 
was concerned, in the trial which en- 
sued. He received passjKirts under a 
feimed name from Fouch^., which were 
endorsed by the Austrian and Swiss 
embassies at Paris, and by Count Bub- 
iia, the Austrian commander at Lyons. 
He was just leaving France in pursu- 
ance of Talleja’amfs advice, and bad 
reached Nantua, w ithin a few leagues 
of the Swiss frontier, when lie W’as 
seized, like Labedoyere, with a fatal 
desire to return to his owm country. 
He was haunted by the idea of a sen- 
tence of death par conturaacef which 
would weigh upon his memory and the 
interests of his relations. He rtitumed 
accordingly, and took uji his residence 
at the chateau of Bossonis, wiiicli be- 
longed to his family. There he made 
no aticinpt at concealment, and w'as 
discovered by a magnificent .sabre, 

pas bien ce que j’ai dit Je aais que j’al pro- 
nooofi ces mots, ‘ Cage de fer ’ Je dm aussi 
que Biumapartc me iiaraissait bicn cuiipable 
d’avoh roriipu sou ban J’ai erne, ‘ Si je vois 
de I’hAsitation dans la troupe, jc prendrai 
moi-raemo Ic fusil du premier grenadier, i»our 
ra’eii semr, et. doniier Texoinple aux autrea,* 
J’ai entrain*: ; j’ai eu tort, il n’y a pas le 
raolndre don to "—Prods du Marcchal JV'ey — 
Momteur, No. 51f», Nov. 11, ISIS. 

“Tout depend des prcniiera qoup'J do 
fusil, car enfin il n’y eu a pas encore de tir^a. 
J’attends tout de J^ey, piusque e’eat le soul qul 
combattra cet hoinine. Ne perdez pas de 
temps A I'o vilain Paris ; moii beau fibre est 
R8«ez pour lo contenir ; mais vous, pourquoi 
fifties vous pas avec Oudinot ou Ney — Madame 
la Duchesse d’ANOouLEME d M. le Omte n'An- 
Tois, Bordeaux, 29 Mars 1815 .— Cai*efiou£, 
ly\ 424r— Appendix, 
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with his name engraven on the hilt, 
which had been given liim by the 
Emperor in the days of his glory. He 
was in conseciuence seized, without any 
instructions from hcadauarters, by M. 
Locard, the prefect of tlie department, 
a zealous Royalist, and sent to Paris, 
where his arrival occasioned no small 
regret and consternation among the 
members of the Government 

84. Blit, once taken, it was out of the 
power of Government not to bring him 
to trial ; for, if so great a traitor es- 
caped, how could any inferior criminal 
be brought to j ustice ? Great difficulty, 
however, was exjierienced in finding a 
court to- undertake the responsibility 
of his trial. He was, in the fir.st in- 
stance, sent to be tried by a military 
commission, presided over by Marshal 
Moncey ; but that veteran recoiled 
from tile idea of trying an old com- 
jianioii in arms, and declined the duty 
on the plea of having no jurisdiction 
over a peer of the realm. This refusal, 
which was considered by the Royalists 
a decisive proof of a general conspiracy 
ill -the army, gave profound mortifica- 
tion to the Court, and was punished 
by three months’ imprisonment, in- 
flicted on the recusant inaTshal. Ney 
was next sent to the Chamber of Peers, 
which, how unirilling soever to under- 
take the painful duty, could find Jio 
pretext to evade it. The Duke de 
hichelieii, in introducing the accusa- 
tion oil behalf of the Government, ob- 
serv(3d : “It is not only in the name 
of the King that we discharge this 
duty— it is in the name of Kiuiice, 
long indignant, and now stupified ; it 
is even in the iianic of Europe that wc 
at once conjure and require you to un- 
dertake the trial of Marshal Ney. We 
accuse him before you of high treason 
and crimes against tiie State. The 
C'liamber of Peers ow’es to the world a 
c onspicuous reparation ; and it should 
bn prompt, if it is to be eflVctiial. The 
King’s ministers are obliged to say 
that the decision of the council of war 
has become a triumph to the factions. 
We cor^jiire you, then, and in the 
name of the King require you, in terms 
of the ordinance of his Majesty, to 
proceed to the trial of Marshal Ijj'ey.” 


The trial proceeded accordingly, the 
defence of the marshal being intrusted 
to the experienced hands of MM. 
Berryer and Dnpin. 

85. These able counsellors could not 
deny the facts proved against him, the 
most important of which were admitted 
by himself in his judicial declaration. 
They confined themselves, tlierefore, 
to l^e plea that he W'os no longer a 
free agent when he signed the pro- 
clamation of the 14th March, sent to 
him by Kajioleon;* that ho was car- 
ried away by the torrent, and that tho 
cause of Napoleon had been by the 
soldiers so warmly embraced before it 
Was issued, that to have taken any 
other course had become impracticable. 
But to this it was justly replied, that 
difficulty will never justify crime ; that 
if he could not control nis troops, ho 
might at least have withdrawn from 
the command, and not employed the 
power confided to him by the King 
for the destruction of his authority. 
And the defence of being cairied away, 
suchVs it was, W'as entirely overturned 
by the evidence of Generals Lecourbe 
and Bourmont, who were with him at 
the time of his defection— who con- 

* “ Officiers, Bous-offleiers, et soldats,— La 
cause, des Bourbons est a jamais }>er(iue ! L« 
dynastie legitime quo la nation Francaisc a 
adoptee va remonter 8ur lo Tr6ne; c'esi A 
VEmpereur Na])ol6i>n uotre Souverani qu'il 
appartlgiit soul de rdgnt^r siir ce beau jwyH ! 
Quo la Noblesse lies nourlxma prennsile parti' 
de I’expatricr encore, ou qu'ello <*onscnte a 
M^nre au milieu do nous, ijpi’importo? La 
cause sacr^e do la liberte et de notre ind«2- 
peiidanco ne soufiftira pins do leur funcste 
influence. Ils out voulu avilir uotre gloire 
miUiairc, mais ils se sont trtunp^a; cetto 
gloire cst le fruit de trop nobles travuux pour 
qiie nous puissions en i)erdro la mdmoire. 
Soldats, les temps no soiit plus oii ou gou- 
vernait les pouples en ^toutfant tons leurs 
droits : la liberty tnoniphe enflu, et Napoleon 
notre auguste Empereur va raflermlr 4 ja- 
rnai#! Que dosormals (‘ctte cause si laill© 
soit la notre et celle de tous les Francais I 
Que tous les braves que j’ai I’lionneur de 
commander so pcnUient de oette grande 
v^ritd Holdats, jo voos ai si souvent mends 
k la victoire, ninintenant je veux vous con- 
duire k cette phalange immortelle que TEm- 
percur Naimldon conduit k Paris, et qui y 
sera sous peu de jours, et la, uotre esperance 
et notre bonheur seront k Jamais dgalisds, 
Vive I’Empereur!— LOTW-Zc'/SaMMier, le 13 
Mara 1815. — Le Mabeciial de l’Emmre, 
Prince de la Moskoua.”— J ifonaicur, 22d 
Nov. 1815. 
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curred in stating, the one in oral testi* ; 
jnony, the other in a deposition emit- 
ted before death, that Key Imd himself I 
said, in their presence, t^t it was all I 
over ; that cverythmg had been agreed \ 
u^onf&r three monthst and they would j 
have known it, if they had been at ! 
Paris ; that no violence was to be 
done to the Ring, but that he was to | 
be dethroned, put on board a vessel, | 
and conducted into England. * It | 
appeared, from what fell from General 
Bounnont, that Key’s words led to tlie 
belief that, like many other of the 
most terrible catastrophes recorded in 
history, from the siege of Troy down- 
wards, his conduct on this occasion 
had been mainly instigated by female 
jealousy and mortifications. 

86. It now remained only to the 


* ** ‘C’est une chose alraolnment flnie,’ dit 
le Mardchal. Jo ne I'avais pas compris. Le 
O^ndral Lecourbe entra; ‘je lal disais quo 
tout est flui,’ dit-il au GuniSral Lecourbe: 
celui-ci porut dtonnA ‘ Oui/ ajouta io Mard- 
chal, *c'e8t une affaire arrang^o, U y a troU 
mois que noris gommes tow d'accord; si vous 
aviez a Paris, vous I’auriez su comme 
moi. Les troupes sont divis^es par deux ba- 
taillons et trois escadrous, les troupes d'Al* 
aaoe de mSine, les troupes de la Tjorrauie de 
mSme; le Roi doit avoir quitt^ Fans, ou 11 
sera cnlov^, mais on ne lui fera pas de mal ; 
malhour qui ferait du ntal au Iloi ; on 
n’avait I’intention que de lo detrOner, de 
I'embarquer sur im valsseau et de lo faire 
couduire en Angleterre Nous n'avons plus 
maiutenaut qu'i r^indre rEnit)erejtir ’ Je 
dis au Mar^'chal qu’il ^tolt trbs enraordi- 
naire mi’il proposSt d’aller rcjoindre celul 
contre lequcl il dfvoit combattre. II me rd- 
pondit qu’il m'engageait a le fairo, ^mais vous 
Ites libre.’ Le Qdudral Lecourlie lui rdpon- 
dit — * Je suis Igl pour servir le Roi, et non 
pour servir Buonai)arte. Jamais il ne in’a 
fait que du mal, et le Roi no m’a fait que du 
bien. Jeveux servir le Roi, j’ni de I’honncur.’ 
*Et moi aussi, ’ rdpoudil le Mardchal , * pa r ceq ue 
Je ne veux pas fitre huniilid. Je ne veux 
pas que ma femme retourne chez moi les j 
lamies aujf: veux des humiliations qu’ello a ! 
revues dans la joumdo. Le Roi no vcut.pas | 
de nous, e’est dvldont; ce n’est qu'avec 
Buonaparte que lions pouvons avoir de la 
consideration; ce n’ost qu’avec un hoinme 
de Turinde quo ponrra en obtenir I’anude.’ 
Une demi-heure aprds, il pnt uu papier sur 
la table — ‘Voili co que je veux lire aux 
troupes.' £t il liit la Pioclamation. . . Le 
Mardchal dtait si bien cldtcnnlnd d’avance a 
prendre son parti qu'une demi-heure nprbs il 
portait la ddeoration de la Ldgion d’Uouneur 
avec I'Aigle, et k son grand cordon lu ddeora- 
tion 4 rEflUgie de Buonaparte ” — Deposition 
du G^^tralBourmont — Moniteur, Dec, 0, 1815. 


coansel for the accused to appeal to 
the capitulation of Paris ; and here, 
it must be admitted, they had a much 
stron^r case to rest upon. By the 
twelfth article of the capitulation of 
that city, concluded at St Cloud, it 
had been stipulated that no person 
then in Paris should be disquieted in 
his Tierson or estate on account of his 
conauct during the Hundred Days; 
and by another article, that if any 
doubt arose concerning the interpre- 
tation to be put on any part of the 
convention, it should bo construed 
in favour of the party capitulating. * 
Three witnesses of the highest respec- 
tability, who took part in the capitu- 
lation — Marshal mvoiist. General 
Guillimont, and M. Bignon — con- 
curred in deponing that this article 
was intended to cover the military as 
i well as tlie ordinary inhabitants of 
I Paris ; and that had this not been 
I aCTeed to, they would have broken off 
j the negotiation. “ 1 had,” said Mar- 
ishal Davoust, “25,000 cavalry, 400 
or 500 guns ; and if the French are 
ready to fly, they are not less ready 
to rally under the walls of Poiis.^’ 
Marshal Key exclaimed upon this— 
“The article w’a.s so entirely protec- 
tive, that I relied on it ; but for it, 
can it be believed I would not have 
died sword in hand ? It was in defi- 
ance of that capitulation that 1 was 
arrested, and on its faith that I re- 
entered France.” Tlie Peers, by a 
majority, held that they could listen 
to i»o defence founded on the military 
convention of July 3, concluded be- 
tween foreign generals and a provi- 
sional government not emanating from 
the King, and to which he was so en- 
tire a stranger that tivo-and-twenty 

* ** Beront respertfios les personnes et les 
proprilSbSs parti eulibres ; les liabitanH, et, ca 
g^n^ral, les imliviclus qui se trouvent 
dans la capitale, continueroiit k jouirde lours 
droits et lilwrtes, sans pouvoir fitro ni en- 
qnibt^s ni rdehorehes, nifiine relativernent 
aux fonctioiiw qu'ils orcupent ou auraient 
occupies, a leur conduite et ^ leur ojiiniou 
])oliUque B’ll survieiit quelques diflicult^a 
sur I’exdcution de quelques-uns ties articles 
de la convention, rinterju'^tation en sera 
faite cu favour de I’ann^ FraiK^'aise, et de 
laville de Paris.”— Arta. 12 et 15, Capitula- 
tion de Paris— Jlfoaiteu?*, July 0, 1815. Cap. 
lii. 806, 307. 
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days aftpr he signed an ordinance, 
directing a certain number of indivi- 
duals to be brought to trial, which was 
signed by the veiy minister who had 
been president of tho provisional gov- 
emment. As a last resource, M. Ber- 
ryer objected that Ney was no longer 
a Frenchman, or subject to the laws 
of that country ; for, by the treaty of 
20th November last, the place of his 
birtli had been detached from France. 
But the marshal stopped that defence 
in a noble manner— “ I am a French- 
man,’' exclaimed he, ** and will die as 
such. Hitherto my defence has ap- 
pcare‘d free ; it is no longer so. I 
thank my generous defenders, but I 
would rather not be defended than 
liav(i the sliadow only of a defence. I 
am accused in opposition to the faith 
of treaties, and 1 am precluded from 
apjjcaling to them. I imitate Moreau 
— 1 ap]>eal from I'mropo to posterity.” 

87. When the appeal to the capitula- 
tions was refused, the counsel for Ney 
Lad no longer any defence. He wa.s 
accordingly found guilty — 1st, By a 
majority oflO? to 47, of having, in the 
night of the 13th and 14th March, re- 
ceived the emi.ssaries of tlte usurper ; 
2(1, Unanimously, of having, on the 
14th March, rcml a proclamation in the 
chief S(]uare of Lons-le-Sauliuei\ tend- 
ing to excite his troops to rebellion, 
and immediately given orders to them 
to unite their forces with those of 
the usurncr, and of having liimsclf 
cilectcd tliat junction ; 3d, By a major- 
ity of ir>7 to 1, of having committc-d 
high treason. It rcmaini^d to deter- 
mine on the punishment to he infln’ted, 
the determination of whi( h tlie French 
law, in the case of that high tribunal, 
gives to the judgc.s — viz., whether it 
should he that prcscrihed by the penal 
code or the military law : 142 voted 
for (loath, according to the martial law, 
13 for trail s}>()rtat ion, 5 declined vot- 
ing. Tlie sontenc(^ was jironounced In 
ahsonco of tlm aec.usi*d, the ])rivilcge 
of doing so having been given to the 
Peers by the roj^al ordinal! (^e directing 
the trial. In the majority who voted 
for death were found the names of Mar- 
mont, 8crriiricr, the Duke of Valmy, 
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Latoiir-Maubourg, and many otbera of 
Ney *8 old companions in anna. 

88. The marahal himiself aupped 
calmly that night, aud, after smok- 
ing a cigar, slept for some hours. 
Ho was weened by M. Cauchy, who 
came to announce to him the deci- 
sion of the House of Peers. * ‘ Marshal,” 
said he, '‘I have a melancholy duty 
to perform.” “Do your dufy, M. 
Cauchy ; we ali have ours in this world. ” 
Then, as the preamble began, he said 
— “To the point, to the point.” 
When the numerous titles of tlie ac- 
cused — Prince of the Moskwa, Duke of 
Elchingcn — began, he intemipted him 
again : “Say simxdy Michel Ney, soon 
a little diist ; that is all.” Never did 
execution succeed a sentence more 
raiudly. The King’s inIniateTs were 
in a state of extreme anxiety ; the state 
of the metropolis was reported to them 
every quarter of an hour. In the even- 
ing a conference of the royal family 
was Jield, at w’liich it was resolved by 
all that a great exarax>lc w'as necessary : 
the Du(;hoss d’AngoulSme was jiarticu- 
larly vehement m inculcating this 
opinion. At midnight the ministers 
had a meeting, at which it •was deter- 
mined, after anxious deliberation, to 
jietition tlie King in favour of a com- 
inutalion of the sentence to one of ban- 
ishment to America. The Duke de 
Richelieu was, with some dilhc'ulty, 
brought to actiuiescein this resolution ; 
hut, having done so, he exerted him- 
self to the utmost to caity it into effect, 
and besought tho King to exercise his 
clemency hy acceding to the wishes of 
the cahiiKit. But he found the mon- 
arijli immovable. He had not courage 
enough to be magnanimous ; the heroic 
onljMiave such. It is those w ho could 
th(*mselves confront death that can 
forgive it to others. It was doubtless 
a matter of extreme difficulty for the 
King to resist the unanimous voice of 
the European jiowcrs, w’ho concurred 
in demanding the punisliment of a 
great delinquent, and the impassioned 
f(?elings of the vast majority of both 
the Chambers, who concurred in that 
iV(xui.sitioii. But there is a voice in 
the Iniman heart superior to that of 
% 
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public opinion, and that voice is the 
voice of uod. Condemned by the great 
majority of men at the moment, the 
forgiveness of Ney, by one whom he 
had so deep^ iigured, would have 
been the ncmlost inauguration of the 
monarchy for all future times. 

89. At three in the morning of the 
8th, the palace of the Luxembourg, 
where Key was confined, was taken 
possession of by M. de la*Kochcchouart 
with two hundred soldiers, chiefly gen- 
damos and veterans. At nine in the 
morning, the marshal, having drunk 
a little claret, entered a can’iage, ac- 
companied by the Cure of St Sulpice : 
two gendarmes occupied the front seat 
of the vehicle. It drew up in the gar- 
dens to the left of the entrance, about 
fifty yards from the gate. Ney got 
out with a rapid step, and placing him- 
self eight paces from the wall, said, 
addressing the officer in command, “Is 
it here, sir ? ” “ Yes, M. Ic Marechal,” 
was the reply. He refused to have his 
eyes bandied. ‘ * For fi ve-and -twenty 
years,” said he, “I have been accus- 
tomed to face the balls of the enemy.” 
Then taking off his hat with his left 
hand, and placing his right upon his 
heart, he said in a loud voice, fronting 
the soldiers, “My comrades, fire on 
me.” The officer in command gave 
the signal, and he fell without any 
struggle : death was instantaneous ; 
three balls had penetrated the head, 
and four the breast. The jilace of exe- 
cution may still bo seen in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg ; and no spot in 
Europe will ever excite more melan- 
choly feelings in the breast of the 
spectator. 

90, The death of In ey was one of the 
greatest faults that the Bourbons ever 
committed. His guiltwas self-evident ; 
never did criminal more richly deserve 
the penalties of treason. Idke Marl- 
borough, he had not only betrayed his 
Sovereign, but he had done so when in 
high command, and when, like him, 
he had recently before been prodigal 
of protestations of fidelity to the cause 
he undertook. His treachery had 
brought on his countiy unheard-of 
calamities — defeat in battle, conquest 
by Eu|ppe, the dethronement and cap- 


tivity of its sovereign, occupation of 
its capital and provinces by 1,100,000 
atmea men, contributions to an unparal- 
leled amount from its suffering people. 
Double ti’eachery had marked liis ca- 
reer : he had first abandoned in adver- 
sity his fellow-soldier, benefactor, and 
emperor, to take service with his ene- 
my, and, having done so, he next be- 
trayed the trust reposed in him, and 
converted the power given him into 
the means of destroying his Sovereign. 
If ever a man deserved death, accord- 
ing to the laws of all civilised countries 
— if ever there was one to whom con- 
tinued life would have been an oppro- 
brium— it was Ney. But all that will 
not justify the breach of a capitulation. 
He was in Paris at the time it was con- 
cluded — he remained in it on its faith 
—he fell directly under its W'ord as 
well as its spirit. To say that it was 
a military convention, which could not 
tie up tlie hands of the King of France, 
who was no party to it, is a sophism 
alike contrary to the princijdes of law 
and the feelings of honour. If Louis 
XVIIl. w'as not a party to it, he be- 
came such by entering Paris, and r»‘- 
.suming his throne, the very diiy after 
it was concluded, without firing a 
shot. True, the magnitude of the 
treachery cJilled for a great exaniplo ; 
true, Europe in arms demanded his 
head as an expiation ; — but what then 
The very time wlu'ii justice is sliown 
in liarmon^ with present magnanimity 
and ultimate expedience, is when a 
great crime has been committed, a great 
criminal is at stake, and a gieat sacri- 
fice must l>e made to secure that liar- 
mony. Banished from France, witli 
his double treason aflixed to his name, 
Ney would for ever have been an object 
of siiorn and detestation to every hon- 
ourable mind. Slain in defiance of 
tlio capitulation, in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and meeting death in a 
heroic spirit, ho bocanni an oliject of 
eternal pathetic interest : and the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honour, which 
his sentence directed to be torn from 
his neck, was for ever replaced around 
it by the volley of the platoon which 
consigned him to tlie grave. 

91. During the trial, and when his 
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counsel had appealed to the capitula- 
tion of Paris as protecting him, great 
efforts were made with foreign powers 
to save his life. Notes were addressed 
to all their ambassadors then at Paris, 
and the intervention of the military 
chiefs who concluded that convention 
was in an especial manner invoked. 
Madame Ney applied for and obtained 
an interview with the Duke of Welling- 
ton on tlie‘ subject, and in the most 
ptuisionate manner invoked the protec- 
tion of the 12th article. Madam," 
answered the Duke, “that capitula- 
tion was only intended to protect the 
inhabitants of Paris against the venge- 
ance of the Allied armies ; and it is not 
obligatoiy except on the powers which 
have ratified it, which Louis XVIII. 
has not done." “My I^ord," replied 
Madame Ney, “w'as not the talcing 
]>osscsaion of Paris, in virtue of the 
capitulation, ef|uivnlent to a ratifica- 
tion “That," rejoined the Duke, 
“regards the king of France; apply 
to him." Wellington expressed nim- 
s(df in the same tems to Marslial Ney, 
in answer to a letter a<klressed to him 
l^y the marshal on the subject.* The 
whole case rests on both sides on this 
liricf dialogue : all the wit of man 
to the end of time can add nothing 
to its force. Strictly speaking, the 
Duhe of Wellington was undoubtedly 
right ; the capitulation bound him, 
<'ind had been observed by him ; if the 
king of France violated it, that was 
the iiffiiir of that monarch and his 

" have had the honour of receiving the 
note which you addresKcd to mo on tlio l.Hth 
Noieniher, relating to the oiicintion of tlie 
(‘.ilMtuhition of Paris on your case. The ca- 
]ntulation of Paris, on the :jd July, was made 
between tlie, commander-in-chief of the allied 
hntish and Prussian arinieB, on the oiu* part, 
and the. Prince of Ecliuiiilil, comriiander-m- 
(liief of the French arinies, on the other, and 
n'Utod ox<’Uisive,ly to the military oivupation 
nf Paris. The object of the liJtii article was 
to prevent the adoption of any mea.snres of 
^c\ enty, under the military autliority of those 
tvlio made it, towards any j>oi*smis in Pans, 

account of othces which they had tllliKl, or 
tliou' conduct, or their political opinions. But 
it- never was intended, and could not lie in- 
tended, to prevent either the existing French 
th»veniment,or any French Government which 
*tn{jht succeed it, from acsting in this respect 
iVR It might deem fit.”— Wellington to Mar- 
«lial Ney, Nov. 19, 1815 ; Gcrwoojd, xii. C94 


ministers ; and there ^as a peculiar 
delicac*y in a victorious foreign general, 
in military |)os8eS8iou of the capital, 
interfering with the administration of 
j ustice by the French Goveniment. In 
rivate, it is s^d, Wellington exerted 
imself much, though unhappily with- 
out effe^ to save the life of his old 
antagonist in arms ; but, in the face of 
the united opinion of the whole powers 
of Europe, he did not conceive himself 
at liberty to make any jmblic demon- 
stration in his favour. His situation 
was doubtless a delicate one, surround- 
ed with difficulties on every side ; but 
there is an instinct in the human heart 
paramount to reason, there is a wdsdom 
in generosity wdiich is nften superior to 
tliat of expedience. Time will show 
whether it would not have been wiser 
to have listened to its voice than to 
that of unrelenting justice on this occa- 
sion ; and whether the throne of the 
Bourbons would not have been better 
inaugurated by a deed of generosity 
which Would have spoken to the heart 
of man through every succeeding age, 
than by the sacrifice of the greatest, 
though also the most guilty, hero of 
the Empiro. 

92. Another trial took place at the 
same period before tlie ordiuarv courts 
of justice in Paris, which, although 
not terminating in the same mournml 
catastrophe, w^as attended wdth cir- 
cumstances of perhaps gi’eater romantic 
interest. M. I^AVA-Lette w^as ih civil 
administration what Marshal Ney had 
been in military" — the great criminal 
of the Bundled Days. Accompanied 
by Ceneral Sebastiani, he had taken 
for(‘ible possession, in the name of the 
Enroeror, of the important situation 
of Director-General of the Post-Office, 
which ho had fonncrly held under 
Napoleon, and had used the piower 
thus acquired to the worst purposes. 
On the 20th March, before the entry 
of the Emperor into Paris, he had 
addressed a treasonable circular to the 
inferior postmasters, which had a 
powerful effect in tranquillising the 
provinces, and facilitating Na]ioleon’s 
peaceable resumption of the throne.* 

* “L’Erapereur sera A Paris dans deux 
heures et peut-fitro avont. La capitwe est 
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In addition to this, he had written 
to Napoleon at Fontainebleau, ni^gine 
his immediate advance to Paris, and 
refused post-horses to several of the 
persons m the suite of Louis XVTII., 
in particular Count Ferrand, the for- 
mei* postmaster, on the departure of 
that monarch for Lille. His guilt, 
therefore, was self-evident ; indeed, it 
has been confessed by himself;* but, 
like so many others of the persons 
implicated in the treason of the Hun- 
dred Days, he made no attempt at 
escape. He remained, on the contrary, 
nt his own hotel, or the country house 
of his mother-in-law, near Paris, after 
the return of the King, and even after 
the fate of Labedoyere might have 
taught him the expedience of consult- 
ing n is safety by flight, the more espe- 
cially ns he was not in Paris at tlic 
time of the capitulation, and could 
not appeal to its protection. He had 
oven the extrenio imprudence to 
disregard a significant hint sent him 
hy Fouche, and remained at his 

dausleplusgran'l eiithoiisiasme ; etquoiqu’on 
juiisse fnirc, la guerre civile n’aura lieu mille 

S irt. Vivo i’Empereur \—ht> ConMiller 
irectevr-Gin4fral den Foster Oouitft Laval- 
ETTE ” — MoniteuTf Nov. 21, 

^ ‘*Eii sortaut tie la lino d’ Artois pour 
entrer sur le honlcvard. je rencontrai le 
General >Scbastiani en cabriolet. II me donna 
la nouvelle du depart du Hoi, iriais il n’eu 
ayiiit aucuue sur rEmporeur. ‘J'ai bieii 
d’envio/ lui dis-je, ‘d'en aller chercher A la 
poste ; ’ ef. Jo me plaijai k cotlj de liu En 
entrant dans la salle d’andience (lui iirfet fede 
Ic ('iibuKjt du Dircct(!ur-(j6ii6ral, je troiivai 
un jeuiip boinnie &tnbli dcvarit un bureau, k 
qui je deinandai si le Conito Fenand etnit 
encore k rh6tcL Sur la r^ponse ufflruiative 
je lui doiinai raon nom, en le priaiit dc de 
mandcr f»our nioi quclqlies instans (rcritret ten 
k IVt Ic (’onite Fenaml M Ferrand ‘jc pre- 
senta, inais sans s’arroter ct sans m’ecoiiter 
11 ouvnt son cabinet. Je ne I’y huivis j»as ; 
et j’allai dans unf autre piece ou le trouvai tousf 
les ehefs de division r^unif, di me revoir, et 
disposes k tout fairt* poor nrobliger. M 
Ferrand, aprbs avoir pris ses papiens, se re- 
tira, et laissa son cabinet a nia disposition 
J’avais un vif dosir de coiirir a Fontainebleau, 
pour embrasscr rFiinpcrei r ; mais je voulais 
voir raa femme avant de partir, et ]iour con- 
cilier cos deux inouvernents de emur, je pris 
la rdsulution d’kcrire k Fontainebleau. On 
me donna un courrier, qui partit k I'insfant. 
J’annoiigai k TEmpercur la nouvelle du depart 
du Hoi, et je lui demandai des ordres pour la 
Poste, puisque M. Ferrand avait abandonnk 
radmiriistfutiou "—M^rtwire de Lavalette, ii. 
152, 353. 


mothcr-in-law’s without concealment. 
The consequence w^as, he was arrested 
and' brou^t to trial ; and, aa his 
treason was clearly proved, he was 
found guilty and sentence to death. 

98. The counsel of Lavalette, to gain 
time, advised him to apply to nave 
the sentence reviewed by the Court 
of Cassation, and meanwhile applied, 
through the Duke do Richelieu, to tlm 
King for mercy. Louis answered : 
“M. de Lavalette appears to me to be 
guilty; the Chamber of Deputies de- 
mands examples, and I believe them 
to be necessary. I have every wish to 
extend mercy to M. de Lavalette ; but 
recollect that, the day following, you 
will bo assailed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and w'e shall be in a fresh 
embarrassment.” By the advice of 
the King, the intervention of the 
Duchess a Angouleme was applunifor, 
as it might support him in the cwirso 
which his inclination prompted. The 
Princess shed tears at the recital, and 
recommended that Madame Lavalette 
should throw herself at the King’s 
feet. She did so, having with gmat 
difficulty obtained entrance to the 
chateau by the assistance of Marshal 
Mamiont ; but though tlie monarch 
addressed her with kindness ho pro- 
mised nothing, and it W'as understood 
the law w’ould be allow'ud to take its 
course. It w’as fortunate he adhered 
to that resolution, for it gave occasion 
to one of the most touching instances 
of female heroism riiid devotion that 
the hi.story of the w^orld has exhibited. 

94. The day of his death was fixed, 
and the unhappy ]irisoner, despairing 
of life, had already begun to familiar- 
ise his mind with the frightful circum- 
stances of a public execution. In this 
extremity eveiything depended on the 
courage and cncTgy of Madame Lava- 
lette; and to her he owed his salva- 
tion. The evening before, being the 
21. st December, she came to have 
last interview' w'ith him, accompanied 
by her daughter, a child of fourteen 
years ; and, as soon as tliey were alone, 
proposed that ho should escape in her 
drc.ss. With much difficulty she p<;r- 
suaded him to acefedo to the proposal, 
and after their last repast tlie change 
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of apparel waa effected with surpris- 
ing c^erity and address. The hope of 
suticess, the consciousness of heroism, 
had restored all her presence of mind 
to Madame Lavalette, and she was not 
only cheerful but animated on the occa- 
sion. ** Ho not forget,” said she, “ to 
stoop at passing through the doors, 
and walk slowly in the passage, like 
a person exhausted by sunering.” He 
did so : the jailers did not, through 
the veil which he wore, perceive the 
change ; the porters of the sedan chair 
in wnich Madame Lavalette anived 
had been gained by twenty -ffve louis ; 
and after passing four gates, and about 
twelve turnkeys in difierent places, he 
got clear off. When the jailer some 
time after entered the apartment, he 
found Lavalette escaped, and the 
heroine of conjugal duty seated in his 
place. 

95. But though the prison gates had 
been passed, much remained to be 
done, for the escape was soon dis- 
covered ; the police were on the alert; 
the most active search was made in 
every direction ; and the (Government, 
held to rigorous measures by tlie 
clamour raised in the Chamber of 
Deputies, where they w^cire openly 
accused of having favoured the escape, 
were compelled to direct every effort 
to be made to apprehend the fugitive. 
But fortune seemed nevtjr W'eary of ac- 
cumulating romantic, incidents around 
tins memorable trial ; and the escape 
of Lavalette from Paris, and into Ger- 
many, w’as effected by an intervention 
of ail others the most unlooked-for in . 
such a case. Sir Robert Wilson, the 
determined aTitagMni.st of Napoleon, 
who had so vehemently denounced tlie i 
massacre of the prisoners, and tlie 
poisoning of the sick at Jaffa, who j 
had commanded with distinction a 
guerilla i>arty on the frontiers of . 
Portugal, and wlio was the iirst man I 
who entered the great redoubt in tlie ' 
assault of Dresden, was then in Paris, ' 
and to him, with the aid of two cour- 
ageous friends, Mr Hutchinson and 
Mr Bnico, Lavalette owed his escape. 
Endowed by nature with a heroic spirit 
and an ardent temperament, Sir Robert 
Wilson had, at the same time, the 


generosity of disposition which is so 
often the accompaniment of that char* 
acter, and should make every equitable 
mind overlook many of the ftailties to 
which it is in a peculiar manner sub- 
ject. Allied to the Opposition in the 
English Parliament, with whom the 
French emperor liad always been an 
object of interest, his enmity to Napo- 
leon was turned, since his fall, into 
ardent admiration ; and his chivalrous 
disposition led him to lend himself to 
every project formed for the escape of 
the fiersons implicated in his restora- 
tion. He was privy to a design for 
the escape of his old antagonist Ncy, 
■which had been only prevented fibm 
taking effect by^ the tripling of the 

f uards of his prison tiie evening before 
is execution ; and having failed in 
that, his next object was to aid in the 
escape of l-avalette. 

96. Lavalette, on escaping from tlie 
prison," took refuge, by the guidance of 
a friend, M. Baudin, who met him by 
appointment, in the apartments of M. 
Bressore, part of the hotel of tlie Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, then occupied 
by the Duke de Richelieu — a circum- 
stance w'hieh warrants a suspicion that 
that generous nobleman was no stranger 
in secret to liis escape. Meanwhile the 
Court were in consternation, deeming 
the event the result of a deep-laid con- 
spiracy wdiich was on the point of 
breaking out ; and, to their disgrace 
be it said, Madame Lavalette, who 
remained in ]»rison in her husband’s 
room, was in consequence subjected for 
six-and -twenty days to solitary confine- 
ment, so rigorous that, with the entire 
ignorance of her husband’s fate in 
which she was kept, her mind became 
affected, and she did not entirely re- 
cover her sanity for twelve years. La- 
valette remained three weeks in his 
place of concealment in the Hotel des 
Affaires Eti'angferes ; and at the closo 
of that period, finding the search for 
him by the police every day becoming 
more rigorous, he succeeded in making 
his escape from Paris, and nmcliing 
Crcrmany in safety, by the aid of Sir 
Robert Wilson, Mr Hutchinson, and Mr 
Bruce, who, from motives of humanity, 
generously aided liim in the attempt, 
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99. Hd set out from Yescorato on 
the 17th September with 2150 men, 
and entered Ajaccio, the chief town of 
the island, in triumph, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the in^bitants. It was 
a moment of illusion between the 
throne and the tomb, which recalled 
for a brief period the remembrance of 
his happier days. The conversation at 
dinner turned on the battle of Water- 

loo. **Ah !” exclaimed Murat, “if 
I had been there, I am convinced the 
destinies of the world would have 
been changed. The French cavalry 
was madly engaged ; it was sacrificed 
to no purpose in detail, when its cliarge 
en masse at the close of the day would 
have carried everything before it” 
His conversation was easy and varied, 
as if his mind was relieved from all 
anxiety. In the evening ho wrote a 
letter to Colonel Macerono, intended 
for the Allied sovereigns, in which he 
declared his resolution to decline their 
offers, and hazard all on the expedi- 
tion ho had undertaken.* Having de- 
livered this letter to Macerone and 
retired to rest, a cannon discharged at 
one in the morning roused the party 
from their slumbers, and they em- 

of Major-General Phillips, embarked at Genoa 
on the 2d September, expecting to reach Cor- 
sica tlie following day, and, by the display of 
so imposing a force, to compel Murat’s sur- 
render. During the night of the 2d Septom- 
her, Lord Exinouth arrived from Marseilles, 
and refused all naval co-operation. The troops 
therefore disembarked at noon on the 3d, and 
Murat was lett to his fate ! 

* cann<$t accept the conditions which 
Colonel Macerone has offered to me They 
impljr an abdication on my part ; 1 am only 
permitted to live. Is this the respect due to 
a sovereign in misfortune known to all Eu- 
rope, and who in a critical moment decided 
the campaign of 1815 in favour of the very 
powers which now pursue him with their 
hatred and their ingratitude ? I have never 
abdicated; I am entitled to lecover my 
throne, if God gives the power and the means 
of doing BO. My presence on the soil of 
Naples can disturb no one ; I cannot corre- 
spond with Napoleon, a captive at 8t Helena. 
Tnien yon receive this letter, I shall be al- 
ready at sea, advancing to my destiny. 
Either 1 shall succeed, or I shall terminate 
ray life with my enterprise. I have faced 
death a thousand times combating for my 
country ; may I #ot be permitted to face ft 
once for myself? I have but one anxiety ; it 
Is on the fate of ray femily.”— Murat to Col- 
onel Macbroke, 27th September 1815; La- 
IIARTINB, V. 281, 232. 
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barked on board six small feluccas 
before sunrise on the 28th September, 
and after a tedious voyage arrived in 
sight of the mountains of Calabria near 
Paolo, on the evening of the 6th Octo- 
ber. The flotilla cast anchor, and 
Murat despatched Colonel Ottaviani 
ashore to sound the inhabitants, and 
bring intelligence whether anything 
had Deen prepared to oppose his de- 
barkation. 

100. Ottaviani and tlie sailor who 
accompanied him were arrested the 
moment they landed, aqd did not re- 
turn. This was considered as a had 
omen, and discouragement was already 
visibjf in the expedition. During the 
night the other vessels disappeared ; 
and even Captain Courand, who had 
been seven years a captain in hie guard, 
slipped his cable during the night and 
made sail for Corsica. Disconcerted 
with these defections, Murat proposed 
to his captain, a man of the name of 
Barbara, to steer for Trieste, for which 
place he had passports and the Aus- 
trian safe-conduct ; but he declined, 
alleging he had no flour or provisions 
for so Tong a voyage — offering at the 
same time to go asWe and procure a 
larger vessel, provided he got the pass- 
jwts. The King, fearing treachery, 
refused to part with them, upon which 
an angry altercatif*!! got up between 
them, which ended in his exclaiming 
to his officers — “You see he refuses to 
obey me : well, I will hind myself 1 
My memory is fresh in the hearts of 
tho Neapolitans ; they will join me.” 
Ho then ordered his offi( er.s to put on 
iheir uniforms ; and as the wind was 
fair, and the day fine, he steered into 
the bay of Pizzo, and cast anchor on a 
desert strand at a little distance from 
that town. His genomes and officers, 
five-and-twcnty in number, wished to 
precede him in going ashore ; hut tho 
King would not permit it. “ It is for 
me, '^he exclaimed, ‘ ‘ to descend first on 
this field of glory or death ; the preced- 
ence belongs to me, as the responsibil- 
ity ; and with these words no leapt 
boldly a.shore. 

101. Already the beach was covered 
with groups of peasants, whom the un- 
wonted sight of the barks in the bay, 
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and the uniforinfl of the officers land- 
ing, had attracted to the spot Among 
them was a detachment of fifteen gun- 
ners, who came from a solitary raard- 
house on the slmre. They still boro 
Murat’s tmiform. My children,” 
said he, advancing towards them, “do 
you know your King ? ” And with 
these words he took off his hat ; his 
auburn locks fell on his shoulders, 
and the noble martial figure which was 
engraven on their hearts appeared be- 
fore them. “ Yes, it is I,’^ he contin- 
ued ; “ I am wur King Joachim : say 
if you will follow and serve the friend 
of the soldiers, the friend of the Nea • 
politans. *’ At these words the officers 
in Murat’s suite raised their hats, and 
iiouted “ Vive le Roi Joachim ! ” and 
the soldiers mechanically grounded 
their arms ; but a few only exclaimed 
“ Vive Joachim ! ” Meanwhile the 
inhabitants of Pizzo, under the direc- 
tion of the agent of the Duke del In- 
fantado, who had great estates in the 
neighbourhood, and who was ardently 
attached to the Bourbon family, assem- 
bled, and, while Murat wms vainly 
awaiting a movement in his favour, 
declarea against him. While still un- 
certain what to do, two peasants arriv- 
ed, and, informing Murat of what was 
going on in the town, olfered to guide 
him to Monteleorie, where tlie garrison 
might be expected to be more favour- 
able, and the possession of a fortified 
place would open to him the ^tes of 
nis kingdom. This offer the king ac- 
cepted, and the party, consisting in all 
of forty persons, were soon seen in 
their brilliant unifoniis wending their 
way over the olive-<dad summits by 
whicli the road passed. They W'erc 
met by a colonel of the royal gendar- 
merie, named Trenta Capelli, a noted 
chief of the Calabrian in.surrection, and 
the fate of whose three brothers, slain 
on the scaffold by the French, had 
inspired him with inextinguishable 
hatred towards them. Murat knew 
him, and called him by name to join 
Ms cause. ‘ ‘ My king, ’’ said h e, point- 
ing to the flag which waved on the 
towers of Pizzo, “is he whose colours 
wave over tho kingdom. ” 

102. Murat was deceived, or pro- 


tended to be so, in regard to Trenta 
Capelli’s intentions, and, advancing 
towards him, they entered into con- 
versation. But as soon as fho crowd 
of armed men which advanced from 
Pizzo with the cannoneers arrived, 
Capelli joined them, and summoned 
tlie king to surrender. Seeing the in- 
tentions of the crowd to be evidently 
adverse, Murat addressed them in a 
few words, alleging that he had no 
hostile designs, and was only endea- 
vouring to seek an asylum in the Aus- 
trian states, for which he had pass- 
orts which their King Ferdinand 
imself was bound to respect. ITie 
Neaimlitans answered only by confused 
cries and violent gesticulations, follow- 
ed by a discharge of firearms, by which 
one captain in his suite was killed and 
several wounded. A second volley ^ 
decimated his ranks ; and Murat, 
seeing his party dispersed, endeavoured 
to make his escape across the fields to 
the sea-coast. He there called aloud 
to his captain, Barbara, to steer in and 
come to nis relief ; hut the perfidious 
wretch, instead of doing so, stood out 
to sea, carrying with him the arms, 
gold, ammunition, and all the effects 
of the unliappy monarch. At the 
same time the soldiers in Trenta Ca- 
pelli’s band were seen rapidly approach- 
ing from the land side. In this ex- 
tremity, tho king threw himself into a 
fishing-hoat moored at a little distance 
from tlie coast ; but the bark, stranded 
on the sand, resisted all his efforts to 
set it afloat. He was soon surrounded 
l»y a furious crowd, w'hicli broke into 
tlie vessel, and dragged liim, disiirmed * 
and bleeding, ashore, where the sol- 
diers had tho barbarity to strike the 
wounded hero on the face with the but- 
ends of their carbines, and tore from 
his breast the ensigns of his gloiy, 
vhich he wore in that hour of his fate. 
Such was tho fury of the multitude, 
that twice, in going from the coast to 
the prison of Pizzo, the hatchet was 
suspended over liis head ; and it was 
only by the efforts of Trenta Capelli, 
and the agent of the Duke del Infant- 
ado, that he was saved from instant 
death. 

103. The moment intelligence was 
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received “by the Keapolitan general, 
Nauziante, who commanded in Cala- 
bria, of the descent and capture of an 
armed party on the coast, he sent Cap- 
tain Stratts with a party of soldiers to 
secure and protect the prisoners, yet 
ignorant of the name and quality of 
their august captive. ‘ ‘ Who are you ? ” 
said Stratts to the third who was 
brought forward for examination. 
“Joaphim Murat, King of Naples,” 
replied the monartjh wiSi an intrepid 
air. Stratts bowed to heroism in mis- 
fortune, and courteously ordered him 
to be (jonducted to an apartment fur- 
nished with every comfort, and apart 
from the other prisoners, wdiere his 
wounds were tended, and he had leis- 
ure to reflect on his approaching fate. 
On the following day, Nunziaiite ar- 
rived, and dined witli the king in an 
apartment of the chateau to which he 
liad been removed. The captive was 
more cheerful than the genei-al, for 
the latter was already seized with dis- 
quietude as to the orders which he 
might receive from Naples regarding 
the disposal of the prisoner. So little 
was Murat awai'e of his approaching 
fate, that he conversed at table about 
an arrangement by which he might 
cede Sicily to the King of Naples, and 
be himself recognised as king in the 
continental dominions of the house of 
Bourbon. He was not long of being 
undeceived. After much perplexity, 
the court of Naples adopted the resolu- 
tion of sending the prisoner to a mili- 
tar}’^ commission, to try liim under a 
law which he himself had introduced 
•against the Bourbon aspirants to his 
throne. So determined w'ore tlie Gov- 
ernment on destroying him, that the 
same orders which directed him to he 
brought before a military commission, 
enjoined that he should only be al- 
lowed half an hour to receive the con- 
solations of religion. * ** He was brought 
to trial accordingly, aud, when the 

* “Le Oendral Murat Bora traduit devant 
une Couiinissioii Militaire dont Ins membres 
fleront uomtnes pax noire Mlnistxe de la 
Guerre. 

** II ne sera accords au condamn^ qu’une 
deml-heure pour recevoir les aeoours de la 
reliixion Ferdinand ’* — Lamartine, His- 
tom de la E&tauration, v. 313 . 
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room was preparing for the court-mar- 
tial, wrote a letter to his queen, Caro- 
line, which is one of the most touch- 
ing examples of the genuine pathetic 
of which history has preserved a 
record.* When brought before tlie 
tribunal, he refused to recognise its 
authoritv, or even to allow' his counsel 
to plead for him, and, as a matter 
of course, was condemned to be shot 
witliin half an hour. 

104. The priest w’ho was sent for to 
administer the last consolations of re- 
ligion happened to be ope to wdioin, in 
the days of his greatness, he had made 
a considerable gift when in the course 
of a tour through his provinces ; he 
said to him that that wiis a good omen 
for tlie intercejssion of his prayers in 
his behalf. He declared tliat he died 
a good Christian. He then heard 
without emotion the sentence of the 
court-martial wliich coiRlemued him 
to death, and thanked General Nunzi- 
ante, the jwiest, and ofllcers, for the 
kindness they liad show'ii to him dur- 
ing his short captivity ; and himself 
led the way into a sort of fosse, w’here 
the 'execution w'as to take ])lace, exact- 
ly similar to the one in the e^astle of 
Vincennes in whii'h the Duke d’En- 
ghien, whoso deliveiy to a military 
commission had hecii countersigned 
by himself, had suffered ten years be- 

* “ Ma chcro Caroline ! Ma ^ernifere 
heure ent MTivee Dans qiiolqucs instants 
j’aurai cpase de vivre ; dans <iuelquos instants 
tu n’auras plus d’epoux. Ne nroublicz ja- 
mais Je nieurs inuoeent. Ma vie ne Ibt 
taclicc d’aucune injustice. Adieu, mon Ach- 
illc ! Adieu, ma Laetitia ! Adieu, nioii Lu- 
eien ! Adieu, iria Louise ! Montrez-vous au 
inuiulo digrics de iiioi. Je vouh laisse sans 
royaunip et sans biens nu milieu de ines nom- 
breux cnneniis Soyez constamment unis! 
Montrez-vous supeneura A ririfortune, iiensez 
a CO quo vou.9 6tes et d ec que vous avez 6ttS 
ct Dicu veus beiiiral Ne inaudissez point 
ma in^moire I Baohez que nia plus grande 
peine, duns Ics derniers moments do ina vie, 
est de niourir loin do mes enfants ! Recevez 
la benedict ion patomelle > ReccA ez iiies em- 
braasements ct mes lannes. Ayez toujours 
present a \otro memoire votro inallieureiix 
pfere.” With truth docs Lamartine observe, 
“X'adieu de Murat arrachera des larmos 6l la 
iwsteriW la plus reeuWe. SI on n'y sent pas 
I la victiine et le inaityr, on y sent raraont, le 
]ibre, et Ic heros. 11 se rendait d.lui-in6met 
, uu vrai tdmoiguago. '’—L amartine, Histoirc 
_ de Ja liestauration, v. 317, SIS. 
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fore. Twelve soldiers, with loaded aclueved anything worthy of his repii- 
muskets, awaited his approach ; the tation. As a king, he w'os mild and 
space in the bottom of tlie ditch was benevolent in his conduct, and affable 
so confined tliat the muzzles almost and conciliating m his manners ; but 
touched liis breast. Looking at them he was destitute of political fiimness, 
with a steady eye, and a smile on his and, like many otlier men individually 
lips, he said ; “ My friends, do not brave, vacillating to a surprising de- 
make me suffer by taking bad aim; gree when a decisive crisis arnved. 
the narrowness of the space obliges you His death affords a meninrable in- 
almost to rest the muzzles of your stance of the moral retribution which, 
pieces on my breast ; do not tremble ; even in this world, often attends great 
sj)are the face-straight to the heart” deeds of iniquity, and by the instru- 
Witli these Avords he put his right mentality of the very acts which ap- 
hand on liis breast, to mark the posi- peared to place them beyond its reach, 
tion of his Heart, and in his left held He imderwent, in 1815, the i^ery fate 
a little medallion, which contained to which he liimself, seven years he- 
portraits of his wife and his four chil- fore, liad consigned a hundred Span- 
(iren. He w'as still gazing on the iarda at Modria, who were guilty of 
loved images when the discharge took no other crime but that of having 
place, and he fell pierced by twelve bravely detoded their country; and 
balls, his left hand still holding the by the application of a law to his own 
medallion till it Avas relaxed in death, case, Avhich he himself had introduced 
His remains Avere respectfully interred to check the attempts of the Bour- 
in tlie cathedral of rizzo, which his bons to regain a throne which he had 
gifts liad enriched while on the tlirone, usurped. 

and a general amnesty was humanely 106. Happily these examples suf- 
pronounced on his companions in mis- ficed to appease the wrath of the Boy- 
fortune. alists, and tlie reaction which invari- 

105. Such was the end, at the pre- ably, in civilised society, succeeds to 
mature age of forty-eight, of Joacnim deeds of severity, enabled the Govern- 
Murat, king of Naples, one of the ment to aet ujk)!! their derdded intdina- 
inost distinguislied of the heroes of tioiis in favour of a return to humane 
that age of glory. His life, his char- measures. General Mouton-Duvemet 
acter, and his death, approach more aa^os one of the last victims of the Roy- 
iiearty to the Ausions of the TX)et than alist reaction. He Avas deeply impli- 
tho%ent8 of reality; he belonged to cated in the events of the Hundred 
the days of romance rather than the Days, having commanded at Lyons 
Revolution, liorii in a humble station during that period ; and after the re- 
on the niountaijLs of the Pyrenees, he turn of the Bourbons, he was for some 
cut lus AV'ay to a throne by his good months in the house of a Royalist, who 
sword ; lie won the sister of an emper- generously slielteted liim in bis mis- 
er by his chivalry, and the admiration fortune. At length, fearful of endan- 
of the Avorld by his renown. Aniadis gering his benefactor, or tonnented by 
de Gaul or ralinerin of England could the torture of anxiety and suspense, 
not have exceeded him in the vigour he quitted his asylum and gav'e him- 
Avith Avhich he led his cavalry into the self up. He was tried by a court-mar- 
niidst of the enemy’s squadrons ; he tial, condemned, and executed, evinc- 
riA'alled Rinaldo in the heroism of ing in his last moments the courage 
single combat, Tancredi in the fervour which in misfortune so often expiates 
of chivalrous attachment. Murat’s error. The like fate atteiulod General 
abilities were those of a knight lather Chartraud, who had also lield an im- 
tban a general : no one CA-'er exceed- portant command in the south at the 
ed him in the gallantry with which landing of Napoleon, and by his defec- 
lie headed a charge of horse ; but he tion had much aided his cause. He 
had no capacity for general combina- was condemned by a council of war at 
lion, and in separate command never Lille, and executed. But with these 
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Hiournfol examples, ^ Wood slied by 
the reaction ceased to flow in France. 
Several persona — in particular General 
de Bello, General Gilly, General Clau- 
sel, and General Decaen — owed their 
salvation to the feiteroession of the 
Duchess d’AngoulSme, to whom they 
had shown respectful regards during 
the brief strug^e with that heroic 
princess at, Bordeatix. Others were 
acc^uitted, among whom was Admiral 
Linois, who commanded Guadaloupe, 
and for whom the feeble defence was 
811 'Stained that his defection to I^apo- 
leon was done to prevent that colony 
front falling into tlie hands of the Eng- 
'lish; General Drouet, whom Marshal 
Macdonald, not without difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in saving, by recounting the 
energetic manner in which the accused 
had exerted himself to prevail on the 
army of the Loire to submit to the 
royal decree directing its dissolution ; 
and General Cambronne, who com- 
manded a division of the Imperial 
Guard at the battle, of Waterloo. It 
was evident that the tide Avas turning, 
and that Government, even after so 
vast a treason, and in the excited 
state of the public mind, might safely 
return to a system of mercy— happy 
distinction of an age of real civilisa- 
tion and under the influence of re- 
ligion, which is soon satiated with 
blood, and, even under the greatest 
provocations, gladly returns to the 
sentiments of humanity. 

107. Encouraged by these symp- 
toms, the French Oovernmeut resolved 
to venture on the great act , of a 
general amnesty ; and the time se- 
lected for bringing it forward was the 
day after the execution of Marshal 
, Ney, when all hearts in Paris yet 
thrilled with that mournful event. 
Accompanied by all his colleagues, 
the Duke de Richelieu entered the 
Chamber, and said, witli a faltering 
voice: “A great example of just 
severity has just been given ; but the 
tribunals are still charged with those 
who beloim to the first dass designated 
in the orSnance of 24th July; and if 
some have escaped, sentence of death 
pronounced against them as contuma- 
cious will serve as an example in tbe 


mesa time. His Majesty, by the pro- 
clamation of Cambray, has alr^y 
ublished an amnesly which he is 
esirous of now extending ; the right 
of forgiveness, after revolts and great 
political commotions, is the most pre- 
cious right inherent in sovereignty. 
It k an additional satisfaction, on 
such a solemn occasion, to obtain the 
concurrence of the other branches of 
the legislature. The King is rejoiced 
that a considerable part of the power 
which the new laws have bestowed 
upon him is temporary only ; he will 
make use of it with justice. He will 
pursue with severity those whom no- 
thing can correct, nothing conciliate j 
but extend mercy to such as have been 
only misled. The army has been de- 
cimated at Waterloo ; some of its 
chiefs have since met the death whicli 
they would rather have found on the 
field of battle. Obedient to the wishes 
of the King~to the wishes of France 
— the army has yielded to the force 
of misfortune : it has been disbanded. 
Evils enough oppress France, which 
cannot be avoided without aggravating 
them by our own divisions. The tes- 
tament of Louis XVI. is constantly 
present to the mind of the King ; and 
his sacred word in maintaining one of 
tlie most important articles of the 
charter will inspire confidence as to 
the remainder. He will give tlieiirst 
example of a mutual an<l reciprocal 
confiaence, and has charged ns to pre- 
sent the following law of a general 
amnesty. ’ The amnesty was then 
read, which applied to all persons who 
liad taken part in the insurrection of 
tlie Hundred Days with the exception 
of those mentioned in the firat article 
of the ordinance of 24th July; those 
in the second article were only required 
to leave France within two months, 
under pain of transportation if they 
returned without the leave of the 
King. The family or relations of 
Napoleon, and their descendants, to 
the degree of uncle and nephew, wero 
for ever excluded from the kingdom, 
and could hold no office, right, or 
property^ in it ; hut they were per- 
mitted six months to sell their pos- 
sessions. The Duke concluded with 
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these words : The amnesty proposed can he alleged for those who, holding 
to you is not new in our annals : their offices or their commands from 
Henry IV., whose acts I am proud to the Sovereign, have turned against 
retrace, gave a similar one in 1694, him^ and used the power they had 
and France was saved." ^ received to support to the destruction 

108. The proposed act was listened of the royal authority ? ” These words, 
to with profound attention by the which were supported by the genius 
Chamber; but it was soon evident and eloquence of M. de Chateaubriand, 
that a much larger degree of severity were warmly a^i^plaudted^n the Cliam- 
was recjuircd to satisty their hi^i^ly] b^; and by the whole Royalist paity, 
excited passions, and that it W'ould be now in a minority among the elec- 
no easy matter for the Government tors. Tliey Q^fireased so entirely the 
to carry through the amnesty wliich sentiments of the great majority of 
they were so anxious to introduce, the Chamber, that the committee to 
On the contrary, the majority of the whom, according to the usual form, 
Cliarnber openly aimed at carrying a the proposed law was referred, re- 
inuch more extensive proscription than ported in favour of a much more ex- 
thc Govenimeut itself had at first tensive proscription ; and, in parti- 
thought necessary j and M. de Labour- cular, inserted a clause for the per- 
dounayc, who was their mouthpiece, petual banishment of the regicides, 
had prepared a list of twelve humdred 109. Louis XVI 11. and his miuis- 
persmiSf who were to he included in ters W'ere seriously alarmed at this 
the first category, instead of the thirty- impassieffied resistance of the great 
eight to whieJi the ordinance of 24th majority of the Assembly; ahd it was 
July extended! It was particularly then that the idea a[>]x*a?‘S to have first 
urged that to include the relaj^sed struck them, that it >vas impossible to 
regicides, or regicides who were in- cany on the Goveniment on the prin- 
volved in the treason of 1816, iji the cijfies they had adopted with sm-h a 
amnesty was insupportable — a wish Chamber, and that a eowp dUedf 
which struck at once at Fouchd, and altering the composition of the lo- 
inany of the most obnoxious of the gislature, had become indispensable^ 
Revolutionists. “Attend not," .said ITiey made accordingly tlie strongest 
M. de Labourdonnaye, “to the soph- resistance to the Amendments threat- 
isms of a spurious philanthropy, so ened to be forced upon them by the 
skilfully made use of by our enemies. Assembly. “From the days of Ti- 
'When did they ever practise it when laTius," said the Duke de Richelieu, 
they had the power? To hesitate to “ to those of Ihionapartc, confiscations 
punish, is to betray weakuc.ss. l)i- liave been presented under the name 
vino Providence has delivered into of amiie.stieSw Let us not deprive the 
your liands the murderers of your august family of the Bourbons of the 
Icing, the assjissin-s of your families, as gloiy of having alKilishcd them, and 
if tlm supreme jii.stice liad resented annihilated that inheritance of peiial- 
them, in the midst of ^all our disas- ties. How’ can you still iji.sist upon 
ters, to prove the vanity of human the la.st amendment relative to the , 
pnidcnce, and the pc'rfidy of hearts regicides, to w'hich it is known his 
without remorse. I^icsc men, now Majesty is opposed ? It is not on the 
vanquished and disaniK'd, invoke a earth, it is not among men, that we 
clemciKy which they never showed in are to seek the causes of this resolution 
the days of their power ; as if - crime of a Sovereign W'ho would wish to for- 
was to b(^ for ever assured of imjiunity. 'get everything but the fimt pardon. 
And you, x^^^^Blanirnoiis magistrates, Is it inspired by the testament of the 
unforesecing legislators, are you pre- martyr king? Is it dictated by an 
pared to see proved plots and treasons, inherited magiuuiimity, the noblest 
the disgrace of tlie nation and of hu- appanage of a sovereign ? Be it a.s it 
manity, and to hesitate at punishing may, such is the wish of the King ; 
their authors ? What possible excuse and who would gainsay it ? Let me 

% 
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conjure you not to Tfeake of a law of 
mercy, a subject of discord, but rather 
a great and touching of the con- 
cord and reconciliSBon of all French- 
men.” These wonk produced a great 
impression ; all the Government could 
do, however, was to prevail on the 
Chamber to abaChdDn tlio most severe 
of its other ^nthndnlentsz but that 
providing for tne|^^edial 
of the rej^ides was i||i||»d 
by the almost untnil^^ t^u;jiyf^e 
Chamber, and passed talk the act Of 
amnesty into a law. 

110^ The formidable opposition ex- 
perienced in the Chamber on this 
occasion, and which it required all the 
personal influeii(*e of the Kin^ and his 
ministers to overcome, convinced the 
Government that a new law for the 
elections had now become indispen- 
sable. All parties concurred in this 
opinion. The ordinance of TSth July 
1816, under which the existing Cham- 
ber had been elected on a footing 
entirely different from that provided 
by the Charter, had emanated only 
from the royal authority, and had 
never received the sanction of the 
lemslature. A law sanctioned by the 
jFhole legislature was therefeuti im- 
peratively called for; and the Govern- 
ment had become convinced that they 
could not go on with a legislature 
representing the furious animosities of 
the moment so faithfully as the pre- 
sent one did. So vehement had the 
passions of the Chamber become, that 
the president, M. I.aine, was publicly 
insulted in his chair by an oUtnageous 
Royalist — a circumstance whic’h he felt 
so deeply that he resigned his situa- 
tion, and was only prevailed on to 
, resume it at the personal solicication 
of the Kiiig, and from the prospect 
which he was encouraged to entertain 
of being admitted into the Ministry 
at no distant i)erio(l. Meanwhile the 
action of the Prevdtal Courts — espe- 
cially in the southern provinces, wliere 
the Royalists had their entire direction 
— had become so violent, that serious 
appreheftsions were entertained of an 
outbreak of civil war in that quarter ; 
but how it was to be averted was not 
so apparent, when the Royalists had 


tlie majority in the Chamber, and had 
proved themselves disposed to sup- 
port any measures, however stringent, 
against the party from which they had 
suffered so much. Both jiarties thus 
felt that a change was necessary ; and 
both perceived, that whichever got the 
command of the elections would be in 
a situation to cany into execution 
their system of government. The pre- 
paration of a law on the elections, 
therefore, was eagerly undertaken by 
each. M. Vanblanc was intrusted with 
it on the part of the Government, M. 
de VillMe undertook it on the part of 
the royalist Opposition. The subject 
gave rise to important debates in the 
Chamber, which throw much light 
both on the state and views of parties 
at the time, and the working of the 
new representative system iu France. 

111. “The situation of elector,” 
said M. de Vaublanc, “ having become 
a species of fixed function, it has been 
found necessary in later times to bal- 
ance, by an extraordinary measure, 
the influence of some men, of whoso 
principles you were not secure. But 
that expedient, to whiidi the King is 
entitled to have recourse, ceasing with 
the circumstances which produced it, 
it has become necessary to recur to a 
fixed and stal)le law. Experience has 
proved that the electoral power was 
subject to grave inconveniences when 
all its exercises were not regulated. 
Fonnerly there were three steps — the 
Primary Assemblies, the Colleges of 
An'onuisseinents, and the Electoral 
Colleges of I)e]»artments. We intend 
to abolish entirely the Primary Assem- 
blies, which are liable to be troubled 
by tumult and discord. It has been 
proposed to establish a system which 
has only one step, which was quite 
simple— namely, that the Colleges of 
AiTondis-sements, composed of citizens 
who }’5i.y each 300 francs of direct 
taxes, shall name the deputies. Tliat 
system is plau.siblo, but, when exam- 
ined ill detail, it will be found to be 
liable to insuperable objections. Jn 
some arrondissements the number of 
citizens who pay 300 francs of direct 
taxes is not more than twenty or 
thirty. The department of the Mouths 
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of the Rhone, of which Marseilles is 
the chief place, would have only three 
deputies ; tliat of the Rhone, of which 
Lyons is the head, only two ; while 
those of the High and IjOW Alps would 
have six. For these reasons we have 
rejected the system of one degree, and 
are of opinion that two degrees, wisely 
combined, would suffice. We have 
selected sixty of the principal colleges 
of arroiulissements, uniting witli them 
the presidents of the colleges of the 
first instance, the procurcurs-gdne- 
raux, the presidents of the tribunals 
of commerce, the justices of peace, 
the vicars-general and their curates. 
We must all agree that it is desirable, 
when the primary assemblies meet, 
that their clioicc should fall on such 
men. 

112. **The same principles are ap» 
plicable to the fonnation of the elec- 
toral colleges of the departments. We 
think they should be formed of the 
first ministers of religion, with the 
addition of sixty of the princiiial pro- 
jirietors, ten of the chief merchants, 
and also, provided they fulfil the con- 
ditions re<iuircd by the Charter, 'the 
presidents of councils of the depart- 
ments. When you consider tliis law, 
let me conjure you to reflect on what 
the interest of the French monarchy 
demands. Never, perhaps, was Assem- 
bly called on to decide such great 

S nestioiis. You are placed ' between 

lat ancient monarchy, which lias 
shone so long and with so brilliant a 
lustre, and that new monarchy, which 
lias been inaugurated amidst so many 
storms, under the auspices of virtue 
seated on the throne. Unite these, 
tile past and the future ages. It is to 
you that 1 address myself — you who 
have oiil}^ witnessed in your childhood 
tlie evils produced hy the social over- 
throw\ I'repare the hapjiin ess- -pre- 
pare for yourselves the honour of being 
able to say to your descendants, We 
liave arrested in its march the terrible 
chariot of the Revolution.” 

113. The object and evident ten- 
dency of this bill w\as to throw the 
wdiolo electoral influence into tlie 
hands of the Government ; and, com- 
posed as tlie Ministry' now was, the 
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Royalists were not prepared to eoneede 
to them any such power. The funda- 
mental p^ciple of their policy was, 
** that it u not possible to arrive at a 
combination jof l^jiUlar and aristcMTa- 
tic liberty but in descending to the 
lowest step of a social hierarchy, and 
awakening its intimacy with the aris- 
tocracy.” Proceeding on this basis, 
the Royalists had ^Iculated, with 
great local knowledge and discrimina- 
tion, the probable influence which 
might be supposed to become prevail- 
ing in each dcpartmjsnt. Anove a 
month had been passed in these in- 
quiries, and in preparing a meaeuro 
based upon their results, the object 
of which was to secure the influence 
of the Royalists in the elections— to 
exclude etpially the extreme democrats 
and the ministerial influence. Hy this 
project there was to be established an 
electoral assembly in each canton, 
composed of all domiciled citiz^s aged 
25 years complete, and J»aying 50 
francs of direct taxes annually. The 
electoral list, prepared by a commis- 
sion, at the head of which was the 
under-prefect, was to bo published ten 
days before the meeting of the com- 
munal assemblies. The presidents of 
colleges were to be nominated by the 
King. The electoral colleges in the 
departments were not to be under 150, 
nor above 300 ; and the lists of these 
electoral colleges were to be formed 
of all the citizens of 30 years of age, 
paying 300 francs of direct taxes ; and 
if an adequate number could not be 
got, the deficiency was to be supplied 
by citizens paying 300 francs between 
25 and 80, or by citizens of 30 yeai*.s, 
but not paying 300 francs. The num- 
ber of the deputies was to be 402, and 
the lists were to bo prepared by a 
commission drawn from the ggieral 
council of the department, of which 
the jirefect was president, W’hich lixe<l 
the number of electors in the depart- 
ment, the list of the persons eligible 
for the electoral colleges, and of thovSo 
to compose the electors of the depart- 
ment. The prefect was to be ineligi- 
ble in his department; the deputies 
were to be elected for five years, or 
until the King, before the expiry of 
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that tern, exercised Ids right of dis- 
solution. 

114. 'piese opposit# projects were 
the subject of prolonged discussions 
in the Chamber of Deputies during 
the whole of March. The parties 
chose as their battle-ground, as usual 
in such cases, the details and separate 
points of the two measures ; but that 
was done chiefly to conceal the real 
motives which influenced each. These 
were, on the part of the Ministerialists, 
the desire to augment as much as j^os- 
sible tlie influence of the Crown, by 
atlmitting in numbers the employes of 
administration to the right of voting ; 
on the part of the royalist Opposition, 
to vest the influence in the small pro- 
prietors and nobles in the provinces, 
whoso interests would lead tliem per- 
manently to support the monarchical 
side, even when, as at present, neces- 
sity or dtliision might cause the Gov- 
ernment to incline to the Lil>erals. 
Tlie Ministry combated this project 
with all their i)owcr, but they were 
defeated by a majority of 48, the num- 
bers being 180 to 132. Tlie whole 
Liberal party voted with the Govern- 
ment against the project of the Royal- 
ist majority— so strangely were parties 
dislocated in less tlian a year after the 
Restoration. Tlie Government, seeing 
their project defeated, and that of an 
inflamed majorit 3 >^ substituted in its 
stead, bad no alternative but to get 
it thrown out by the Peers, which 
was done accordingly, after keen de- 
bates, on April 3, by a majority of 
32, the numbers being 89 to 57. 

115. As the popular branch of the 
legislature was now committed to open 
war with tlui Oowm, on so iinpcrtunt 
a point as the representation of the 
peo])le, ministers began to suspect 
that it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to go on ; cither they must re- 
sign, or a coup d'Hat to alter the com- 

osition of the Chamber of Deputies 

e attempted. The former would at 
ouee have been the course adopted in 
England, where the usages of a repre- 
sentative government have come, from 
long usage, to bo thorouglily under- 
stooil ; but the latter was deemed the 
moat advisable in France, where the 


nation had been so accustomed to acts 
of violence, since the commencement 
of the Revolution, that aU parties had 
come to regard them as a natural and 
nnavoidablo step in the conduct of 
affairs. But several subjects for dis- 
cussion remained, which it was abso- 
lutely necessaiy to bring to a close be- 
fore the termination of the session. 
The most important of these was the 
Budget, and that was a subject beset 
with difficulties’ because the enormous 
sums due under the treaty of 20th 
November 181.5 rendered heavy taxes 
or extensive loans indispensable ; ami 
the impoverished state of the nation 
npj)earcd to render it equally hope- 
less to attempt to levy the first, or to 
have recourse to the last. After a 
long period, however, and gi*eat efforts, 
the diffienlties were sunnouutcd ; and 
the fact of their being so is the strong- 
est proof both of the almost inexhaus- 
tible resources of Fnince when enjoy- 
ing peace, and the imnroved credit 
which its Government had obtained 
from the restoration of its legitimate 
line of monarchs. 

116. The budget was based on the 
following ])ropositions. The 1 ‘eceipt.s 
of the last nine months of 1^15 amount- 
ed to 533, 71 5, 940 francs (£21 , 350, 000) ; 
and the expenditure to 637,432,662 
francs (£25,500,000) ; and for tlie 
whole year the receipts were taken 
at 814,567.000 franc.s (£32,600,000); 
and the expenditure at 945,000,000 
francs (£37,800,000). The extraor- 
dinary tax of 100,000,000 francs, 
(£4,000,000), hiid on to commute the 
contributions in kind to the Allied 
troops, was an additional burden to bt 
made good by certain additional per- 
centages, to be Icvitid monthly during 
the first eight months of 181 6. W oods 
to the extent of 400,000 hectares, or 
600,000 acres, were ^pemiitted to bo 
alienated to meet the exigencies of the 
State. The receipts of 1 81 6 were taken 
at 800,000,000 francs (£32,000,000), 
.and the expenditure at tlie same sum. 
The receipts, however, both years, fell 
short of what had been calculated, and 
the budget, which became the subjec.lf 
of vehement discussion and debase, 
both in the Chamber and in the public 





journals, was considerably modified 
before it was finally passed, on 
April 24, 1816, The total receipts 
of 1815, as actually collected, were 
798,690,000 francs (£31,980,000), and 
the expenditure the same; the in- 
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come being swelled by F lean of 
100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000), and 
54,760,660 le^ed in anticipation on 
the taxes legally due in 1817. The 
receipts of 1816* were 896,677,206 
francs (£86,800,000), and the ejqMin- 


1816. 

Keceiptb. 

Direct taxes, viz. 


• Receipts and Expenditure or 1816 ajto 1816. 

1816. 

Kjeoeiptb. 


Franca. 


Fnno. 


jjand Tax, . 172, 1.32,000 ^ 

50 1 ). cent additional, 86,080,000 
Personal Tax, . 27,289,0001 ah OSS fiOA 

60 p. cent additional, 13,644,000 / 

Doors and Windows, 12,892,000 \ li mi Ano 
Additional, . . 1,289,000/ 

Patents, . • 15,416,000 ) ..m aaa 

Additional, . . 771,000/ 16»187,000 


Deduct cost of collection, &<•., 

ReKiftmtions and Domains and 
Woods, . 

Customs and Balt, 

Tobacco and Wines and Spirits, 
Lottery, 

Posts, . 

Balt Miue.s, . 

Miscellaneous, 

Loan, . 

In advances on 1817, 


Total, .... 

Expenditure. 

Civil List, , 

Royal Fainily, 

J*eors, . 

Deputies, . 

Justice, 

Porcign Affairs, 

Interior, 

War, . 

Navy, . 

police General, 

Finance Minister, 

Interest of National Debt, 
Cautionary Interests, 
Negotiations, • * • 
Contributions to tne Allies, 


829,499,600 

9,499,500 


320,000,000 

107,763,000 

70.615.000 

89.147.000 

7.857.000 

8.830.000 

2.400.000 

8.693.000 

92.662.000 

54.760.000 


798,500,859 

25.000. 000 

8,000,000 

1.268. . 500 
2,573,840 

18,991,312 

9,664,112 

53.557.000 
828,293,184 

39,616,699 

1,027,516 

16,334,246 

98.640.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

180,000.000 


Total 798,590,859 

-- Archives Diplomatigutit v. 288, 800. 

VOL. I. 


Francs. 

172,132,000 

75,779,980 

27.289.000 

12.892.000 
1,280,000 
6,446,000 

16.416.000 

17.805.000 
771,000 


Fraact. 

223,174,420 


124,496,241 


Deducting cost of collection and 
insnlvents, . 


846,618,000 


Registrations and Domains and 

Woods, 168,816,000 

Customs and Salt, . . ' . ^0.526,000 
Additional, .... 35,000,000 

Tobacco and Wines and Spirits, 95,291,000 

Lottery, 9,171,000 

Posts 11,798,000 

Salt Mines, .... 2,778,000 

Miscellaneous, .... 3,371,000 

Cautionary, .... 65,104,000 

Tax on Balarles, . . 12,064,000 

Uulinquisbed by King, . 10,000,000 

Do. by Royal Family, . .. 1,000,000 

Loan, ... 69,763,000 

Forestalled of 1817, . . ‘. 17,998,000 

Total, . . . . A . 577,205 

Expenditure. 

Civil List 25,000,000 

Royal Family, . . . 9,000,000 

Peers, 2,000,080 

Deputies, 700,000 

Justice, 17,580,000 

Foreign Affable, . . . 11,620,009 

Interior, >. , . . . 51,400,000 

Department Expenses, . . 23,923,709 

War, 218,800.000 

Navy, 48,000,000 

Police General, .... 1,000,000 

Finance Minister, . . . 15,300,000 

Negotiations 16,442,780 

Interest of National Debt, . 119,420,000 

Sinking Fund, .... 20,000,000 

Cautionary Interests, . , 8,000,000 

Treasury Bills, .... 1,122,000 

^irst War-contribution to Allies, 140,000,000 

Cost of 150,000 men, . . 138,000.000 

Additional Cost of Foreigneis, 21,000,000 

Interest OB Advances, . . 6,360,896 


Total, 


895,577,205 


K 
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diture tm same ; but in tbe fonner 
were iucladedueorly 200, 000^000 francs 
(£8,000,000) of extra charge^ which 
weighed with excessive severity on a 
coun^ already wasted by enemies’ 
coutribations, and a harvest uncom- 
monly scanty and deficient. It is 
greatly to the honour of the French 
government that, when weighed down 
by such an unparalleled load of difficul- 
ties it honourably fulfilled its engage- 
ments both to foreign states and its 
own subjects ; and not le^^s, so to the 
nation, that when oppressed by such 
burdens, and only beginning to breathe 
after a war of twenty years’ duration, 
it not only furnished its rulers witli 
the means of making them good, but 
establishedasinking-fimd of 20, 000, 000 
franca, or £800,000 a-year. 

117. The Govemmenthad the utmost 
difficulty in carrying through the bud- 
get, so strenuous was tlie Royalist 
opposition, and so numerous and har- 
assing the amendments they proposed ; 
and they were obliged to abandon the 
project of selling the woods of the 
state. But a variety of other subjects 
were at the same time broached in 
the Chamber, which convinced I^ouis 
XVIII. thayhe legislature had become 
unmanageaDle, and that another session 
could not be ventured upon without 
its dissolution. The ideas of the ma- 
jority were fir|(ily fixed on two objects, 
alike hostile to the sjiirit of the Re- 
volution and the present frame of 
government ; and these w^ere — to aug- 
ment the influence of the clergy, and 
to supplant the action of the central 
government by local influences in the 
provinces. There can be no doubt 
that these were the only means by 
which the course of events which the 
Revolution had prepared could have 
been arrested : but ^\hcther it was 
possible to introduce them after the 
entire destruction of the landed pro- 
prietors, wliich the - confiscations of 
the Convention and the new law of 
succession had effected, and the con- 
centration of all power in the hands of 
the executive at Paris which had thence 
necessarily resulted^ was a different 
question, upon which the heated Roy- 
^sts never bestowed a thought. Ex- 


perience bos diown that the object they 
followed was a vain illusion, impos; 
siblo in the existing state of society*; 
but it was not thought so at the time, 
and it is surprising with what perse- 
verance it was ]5ursued. 

118. The miserable condition in 
which the clergy had been left by the 
Revolution attracted, as well it might, 
the early attention of the Chamber. 
Bereft of all its possessions by the very 
first tyrannical act of tlie National 
Assembly, the once richly endowed 
Church of France liad ever since pined 
in indigence and obscurity, its clergy 
not elevated in circumstances or con- 
sideration above the parochial school- 
masters in this country. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris had only £600 a-year ; 
the ordinary bishops, £200 ; the parish 
priests from £45 to £50 a-year. This 
state of things was strongly and pa- 
thetically insisted on in the Chamber. 
“ Travel,” said M. Castelbajac and M, 
St Gory, “where you will in France, 
and you will shudder at the state of 
humiliation to which religion has been 
reduced. In many of the provinces, 
the temples, living monuments of iho 
faith of our fathers, arc abandoned ; 
the bird of prey has established its 
abode wdicrc was foi merly the taber- 
nacle ; and where formerly the holy 
strains resounded, is to be lieard only 
the mournful exclamation of the pious 
inhabitant of the fields, who gazes on 
the ruins, and asks where is now the 
abode of the God of his fathers. This 
has all arisen from ||he coiifi.scation of 
the proj)crty of the Church, and re- 
ducing its ministers to the condition 
of salaried dependants on the State. 
There is great inconvciiicnco in lower- 
ing the income of ministers of religion, 
if you desire the influence of momlity 
I and religion to bo re-established. Not 
to mention the invidious distinction 
b-^tween their salaries and those of tho 
civil servants of Government, it is 
evident that, in tho present state of 
society, influence and importance de- 
pend on property, so that the clergy 
cannot resume the consideration which 
they ought to possess in society but 
by becoming proprietary. In princi- 
ple, in a nation essentially propnetary. 
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the clergy should be in the same situa- 
tion. 

119 ** In what respect has the spolia- 
tion of the clergy contributed to the 
)vellbeing of the people t The wise 
administration of the ecclesiastics dif- 
fused case and contentment in the lands 
which belonged to them ; and never 
were they wanting to the State in its 
necessities. Let us restore to our de- 
scendants an institution which was the 
source of the happiness of their fathers. 
The Constituent Assembly, when it 
despoiled the clergy, came under an 
engagement to provide them with an 
income from the State of 82,000,000 
francs (£3,280,000). Wliat has been 
done as regards that engagement, and 
how has it been fulfilled ? That income 
is the subject of a sacred promise ; let 
us do what we can to redeem it. In 
mmiy places, possessions, the rents of 
<‘apitaUsts, have been witlidraTO from 
the cupidity of the Revolutionists, and 
put into the hands of third parties as 
trustees. The successive governments 
down to the Restoration have employ- 
cd fraud, or encouraged infomia^ons, 
to gain intelligence of these deposits, 
or get possession of tliem. AVhy not 
address yourselves to the consciences 
of the holders of these dej)osit8, and 
encourage their application to the ob- 
jects of the trusters, without requiring 
any accounting for the past? With- 
out doubt, you must sustain the public 
credit, and meet all public engage- 
ments ; but the ^Is described nmst 
cease if you woulcPreconcile God with 
the earth, the Almighty with France. 
Already the judgment of Heaven a}»- 
pears upon us. What but the (conse- 
quences of perjur}^ have asscinlded us 
* hert". in the midst of the mutilated re- 
mains of the monarchy ? Is it not re- 
ligion which restrains perjury ? The 
army has wavered in its faith ; can you 
therefore be surprised that the God of 
battles has deserted it ? What has ho- 
eome of the glorious days when your 
standards left our temples to be carried 
into our camps, and returned charged 
with victories to adorn our altars?” 
In pursuance of these ]xrinciples, it was 
proposed M a law, “ That the bishops 
and curates shall be authorised to i*e- 


ceiye all donations olT movables^ heri* 
t£^s, and rents, mads to them by in- 
dividuals for the support of the mini 
isters of religion, its seminaries, or any 
other ecclesiastical establishment, and 
possess them, they and their sticccs* 
SOTS, for ever, under the objigation 
only of applying them to the purposes 
intendedby the donors. ” In addition 
to this, it was plroposed by M. Piet to 
restore to the clergy all the poS$ps- 
sions belonrifig to the Church which 
had been aliiextotCd, and that theheep- 
ing of the parish registers should ho 
vested in their hands. Finally, a com- 
mission, of which M. Laboire was the 
organ, reported that an annual increase 
of 20,006,000 francs (£800,000) should 
be made from the funds of Government 
to the support of the Church. 

120. Although these doctrines point- 
ed not ol>8curely to an intention to re- 
sume at no distant period the posses- 
sions, and restore tlie influence and 
consideration of the clergy, yet Giey 
were so strongly rooted hi the feelings 
and wishes of the m^ority that it was 
no easy matter to combat them. The 
partisans of Government, however, 
adopted the most effectual means of 
doing so, which was to ap^al to tlie 
.selfirii passions and real's of imman na- 
ture, by identifying such extreme pro- 
posals with a gi'eat increase of the pub- 
lic burdens and an cven?tual natmnal 
bankruptcy. “Such a system of re- 
paration,” they exclaimed, “ is at vari- 
ance with the interests of the State, 
the public credit, the engagements of 
tlie King, and the liberties of the peo- 
ple. If we subject ourselves in this 
manner to the influence of Rome, wo 
shall find ourselves constiained to sub- 
mit to all the encroachments and de* 
mands of the Papal See. Why create 
a new injustice, when we are straining 
every nerve to ^vipe away the effects of 
an old one ? If we consider the new 
charges which it is proposed to impose 
upon France in favour of the clergy, 
and the enormous hunlens fixed upon, 
it by the Treaty of Paris, the uncer- 
tainty of its revenues, the nullity of 
its credit, what can be expected as the 
consequence of such ill-timhd largesses ? 
— a second bankruptcy— a banlSuptcy 
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under the Bourbons; a bankruptcy 
which will swallow up the lest ana 
only remaininff tliird of the property 
of which two-tnirds had been destroy- 
ed by the Eevolution, and which will 
require a loan of at least a thousand 
millions. Shall the work of religion 
and bankruptcy be brought for the 
first time into so strange and unholy 
an alliance ? ” These considerations 
startled the Assembly ; and the Cham- 
ber, as a comi)romise, adopted the 
principle which passed into law, that 
the clergy might receive gifts to the 
Church, but only to the extent of 1000 
francs (£40) yearly, without the sanc- 
tion of the King, but above that sum 
only with’ the royal authority- This 
was but a feeble advantage to be gain- 
ed ; but it was a very important one, 
as demonstrating how the public opin- 
ion was going ; and ministers showed 
their sense of it by adding 10,000,000 
francs (£400,000) a-year to the funds 
of the clergy. 

121. The next and lost important 
Biil.)ject which occupied the attention 
of the Chamber, before the prorogation i 
of the session, was that of UivoRf E. I 
The deplorable state of general licence 
in which manners had been left by the 
Revolution, had long rendered it evi- 
dent that some efficient remedy was 
required in this respect ; but it was 
easier to see the evil than devise such 
a cure, so strongly did the feelings of 
tlie influential mass in the metropolis 
and great towns nm in favour or the 
unrestricted liberty which they had so 
long enjoyed. The ascendancy of the 
clergy in the present Asseuibly, how- 
ever, encouraged M. de Boiiuld, who 
bad struggled against this abuse ever 
since the days of the Consulate, to 
bring forward a law for its entire aboli- 
tion. “You must all regret, ” said he, 

that the strictness of our regulations 
reventa us from paying a striking 
omage to public morals, by voting b 3 »^ 
acclamation the abolition of the power 
of divorce, You cannot but lament 
th%t you are not at liberty to break 
that disastrous law, as those notorious 
criminals whom public justice puts 
Jiors la loi, and whom it condemns to 
a capital punishment as soon as their 
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identity is established. Let us hasten, 
at least, to abolislL that part of our 
weak and feeble legislation which dis- 
honours it ; that first-bom of a philo- 
sophy which lias overturned the world, 
and ruined France ; and which its mo- 
ther, ashamed of its excesses, does not 
venture any longer to defend. The 
ancients, in an imperfect state of so- 
ciety — more advanced in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts than in the science of 
laws — may have said, ‘ Of what avail 
are laws without morals ?’ But when 
a State, arrived at the last stages of 
civilisation, has obtained so great an 
ascendancy over the family, we must 
reverse the maxim and say, ‘Wliat 
can morals do without laws whicli 
support them, or against laws wliich 
derange them ?' Legislators, you have 
seen the facility of divorce intro- 
duce in its train all the excesses of 
democracy, and the dissolution of a 
fiunily precede that of the State. Let 
that experience not be lost cither for 
your happiness or your instruction. 
Our families demand morals, and the 
Slate demands laws. To reinforce do- 
me.stic authority, the natural element 
of public power, and to consecrate by 
law the entire dependence of women 
and children, is the best security for 
the constant oWdience of the people.’' 
So strongly weiii these ideas rooted in 
the minus of the majority of the Cham- 
ber, that no opposition was made, and 
the propositions to introduce tlie law 
passed unanimous^ It was too late, 
however, for it to Sseeive the sanction 
of all the branches of the legislature 
till the next session. Even then it 
failed to apply a remedy to the prevail- 
ing evils : so true is it that positive 
laws are nugatory, unless supported by 
general opinion. 

I 122. Tue hostility, no^ open and 
avowed, between the majority of the 
(’liamber and the Ministry, and the 
determination of the former to force 
measures on the Government which 
they felt they could not carrj’’ into exe- 
cution, in the existing state of the 
country, without inducing civil war- 
fare, confirmed the leading members 
of administration in the opii]^n which, 
as already mentioned, they had long 
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entertained, that a legislaturo elected 
on a diiFerent basis" was indispensable 
to the existence of the monarchy. This 
could only be done by a cou^p 
because it was evident that the exist- 
ing Chamber would never consent to a 
change which might weaken the influ- 
ence of the ultra -Royalists in future 
legislatures. But it was necessary to 
be very cautious in the prcimration of 
such a" emp because a consider- 

able part of the Ministry, it was 
known, would bo hostile to its adop- 
tion, and their opinion -was sure to be 
embraced by a great majority of the 
Chamber, A modification of the Mi- 
nistry was therefore resolved on, in 
order to bring it more into harmony 
with the secret designs of the Cama- 
rillat which took the lead in the ca- 
binet. To effect this, M. Lain6, w'ho 
had supportcnl the ministerialist pro- 
ject for the elections, and incurred, in 
consequence, the vehement hostility 
of the majority of the Chamber, was 
advanced to the important office of 
Minister of the Interior in room of M. 
Vaublanc, who was peiTnitted to retire. 
The only condition wliich this able 
and intrepid man made on joining the 
Government, which w^as at once agreed 
to, w'as, that the basis of the electoral 
.suffrage w'as to be uniform.^ and that 
it was to be the payment of 300 francs 
yearly of direct taxes. At the same 
time, M. do Marbui.s was dismissed on 
the pretext of ill-health, though, as he 
himself said, certificate of my 

idiysician attests fliat 1 am in a fair 
way of recover}’ ; but the certificate of 
the King proves that 1 am daily get- 
ting worse.” ilis office w’as m)t filled 
up, the seals being intrusted ad inte- 
rim to the C’liauceTilor. The object "was 
to leave a .scat in the cabinet vacant 
for some influential member of the 
xicw Chamber which was in contempla- 
tion. M. Guizot, w’liom fate reserved 
for higher destinies, went out of office 
wdth Ids chief, M. de Marbois, and did 
not re-enter it till an entire change en- 
sued ill adininistration. Posterity has 
no reason to rcgi'et his retirement from 
the labours and, cares of office, for it 
led to his appointment as professor of 
history in the University of Paris, and 


the composition of his immortal his- 
torical works. 

lliS. While these modifications were 
in progress in the administratfon, with 
a view to the establishment of a legis- 
lature and system of government moro 
in harmony with the prevailing tone 
of feeling which the Revolution, for 
good or for evil, had impressed upon 
the country, the ardent democrats and 
Kapoleonists, impatient of inaction, 
were preparing more immediate and 
decisive measures. They could not 
brook the delays of Parliament, or the 
slow progress of changes in general 
opinion ; instant action, immediate 
overthrow of the Govemn^nt, could 
alone satisfy their ardent aspirations. 
In their view the goveniment of the 
Bourbons hod been* violently forced 
upon the^nation by foreign powers, and 
it was the duty of evciy friend to his 
countiy to concur without any delay 
in measures for throwing it* off. In 
this they were all agreed; but very 
great disunion — the germ of future 
civil conflict — existed os to the govern^ 
ment which was to succeed them. The 
disbanded oflioere of the army were for 
a restoration of Napoleon II., and of 
the military regime ; but the great 
majority of the civilians engaged in 
the conspiracy had dilferent views. A 
l^imblic constructed on the broad 
basis of universal sufTnige, like that of 
1798, was the object of their ambition, 
because every one hoped to have a 
lucrative place under such a govern- 
ment ; and they joined the Buonaparte 
faction, in the mean lime, only in 
order to get quit of a dyniisty W'hich 
was c<|uafjy an impediment to the am- 
bition of tliern all. The plan of the 
conspirators, who had their headquar- 
ters at Paris, but their branches over 
nil France, Avtis to envelop tlie capital 
— where the faubourgs w'cre not yet 
disarmed and great elements of revolu- 
tion exi.sted — in a vast net spread over 
all France, except the towns on tho 
frontiers occupied by the Allied troojis, 
and, before the French airny was reor- 
ganised, or any means of resistance ex- 
isted, at once to overturn the monarchy, 

124. M. de liafayetto, and the heads 
of this conspiracy at Paris, though ia 
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their saloons and drawing-rooms they 
scarcely attempted any concealment of 
their designs, were too prudent to en- 
gage in ©vert acts before their prepar- 
ations were complete, and the period 
of action had arrived But, as often 
happens in such cases, the impatience 
of the inferior agents outstripped the 
more prudent designs of tlie chiefs: 
Liberalism had its xiltras as well as 
loyalty. M. Bidier, a fanatic of oxtra- 
va^nt character and opinions, whose 
thirst for conspiracies had been such 
that, under Napoleon, he had engaged 
in them for the^ restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and had recently been a hahiM 
of the antechambers of the Duke of 
Orh'uris, where the discontented of all 
Jjihoral parties assembled together to 
exhale their common animosity against 
the (Toverninent, set out from Pans in 
the end of April, and sot up the stan- 
dard of revolt, on the 14 th of May, in 
the neighbourhood of Grenoble, whore 
it was known Napoleon had many par- 
tisans. Government had information 
of the design, and sent a legion that 
could bo relied on to that town, under j 
the command of G(jnera,l Donnadieu, j 
on able man and devoted Royalist, 1 
but, as tbe event proved, of an am- 
bitious and exaggerating character. 
The revolt broke out on the night of 
the 14th May. The insurgents, to 
the number of two- liiindred, attmidm 
by another hundred of mere spectators 
whom curiosity brought together, 
marnhed on Grenoble, wYiere they were 
promptly met by General Donnadieu, 
and totally dehjattid and dispersed, 
with the loss of oiglit killed on the 
spot and sixty prisoners. 

125. So far, General Donuadieu's 
conduc.t had been energetic and ]»raLse- 
worthy; and by the defeat of this, the 
first conspiracy w'hich had broken out 
since the second restoration of the 
Bourbons, he had rendered an* import- 
ant service to the monarchy. But, 
either from misinformation, as to the 
real nature and extent of the conspir- 
acy, or from a natural tendency to 
('xaggeration, he transmitted to the 
Government such inflamed accounts 
of what had occurred, as not only 
diffused very general alann, hut led to 
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meastires of severity in the circum- 
stances unnecessary^ and which weijp 
deeply to be regretted. According to 
his second despatch, the insurgents 
who attacked Grenoble were four thou- 
sand strong, and their dead bodies cov- 
ered all the roads round the town ; ” 
whereas, in point of fact, they were 
only two hundred, and the slain eight 
in all. The result was, that a rew’ard 
of 20,000 francs (£800) was offered by 
Government for the apprehension of 
Didier, dead or alive; and three pri- 
soners, who had been taken during tho 
nocturual combat with arms in their 
hands, were shot two days afterwards 
by the PrevOtal Court. Twenty-one 
were subsequently brought to tidal, of 
whom fouitcen w’ere executed by tho 
guillotine — a terrible example, and 
which the magnitude or formidable 
character of the insiirreciioii by no 
means warranted. Didier himself, in 
the first instance, made his escape in- 
to the mountains on the (*onfliie.s of 
Savoy and Daiipliine ; but the promised 
reward proved too strong for tho vir- 
tue of the niountaineers. Jle wa.s Ix)- 
trayed by the friends (two men and a 
woman) with whom he had sought re- 
fuge, brought to trial, and ooiid(‘mned 
to he executed. He bchavtnl with 
firmne.ss in his last moments, and 
seemed in the supreme liour to regain 
the attachment which he had origin- 
ally felt for the Bourbons. His last 
words, addrc.ssed to General Doima- 
di(*u, were, — “Tell the King that the 
only proof of gi-atitude which 1 can 
give him, for the kindnesses which 1 
have received from him, is to advise 
him to remove from himself, from the 
throne, and from France, the Duke of 
Orlmns and M. Talleyrand ” — an ad- 
vice which was of impOTtanec, as com- 
ing from one who had been intimate in 
the Orleans establishment, and which 
nihsequent events rendered prophetic. 

126. Paris is the centre of every 
movement in France ; an explosion 
never take.s place in the provinces of 
which the train has not been laid in 
the metropolis. It was well known to 
the police that the heads of the Liberal 
party in Paris were privy to the de- 
signs which were on foot, and that the 
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saloons of M. do Lafayette, M? d*Ar- 
enson, and M. Manuel, were the ren- 
ezvous almost every evening of dis- 
contented persons, by whom the pro- 
ject of overturning the Government 
ws discussed with scarcely any re- 
serve. The police had full informa- 
tion of their designs, and strongly ad- 
vised th(j arrest of M. Manuel ; but the 
Government hesitated to take a step 
wliich would at once commit them into 
open hostility with the whole. Liberal 
jiarty in France, wnile the evidence 
might prove insufficient to secure the 
conviction of the accused. Prof^ed- 
ings were adopted, however, against 
tlie subordinate agents. TolleroJi, an 
engraver, Pleignier, a bootmaker, and 
rarbomicau, a writing-master, were 
apprehended on the charge cf having 
])re})ared and (irculatod a treasonable 
luoclainatiorj ; ^ and it soon appeared 
tliat the designs of the conspirators 
Were of a still more violent desciip- 
tion. Tt was discovered that a small 
body of these desperadoes had formed 
a plan for surrounding and attacking 
the Tuil erics during the iiiglit, To 
lacilitaUi the operations, a mine was 
to b»* run under the inilaci', charged 
with twenty barrels of powder, lodged 
in an old sewer, which was to be ex- 
ploded before the attack was made. 
The design of the conspirators was to 
destroy the royal family, establish a 
provisional government, and convoke 
a new Assembly. The treasonable 
proclamation was at once admitted by 
the accused, and they were all con- 
victed by the jury, condemned and 
(‘xecuted — a deplorable result of civil 
dissciiisions, to cause the passions to 

^ “FranQaifl! nous aomnies arrives an 
temie ciu malheur. Amis <lu peuple dont 
nous faisons partie, uoua avons lu dans I’amc 
de nos fi’ferea Nous nous sOniines empresses 
de prendre los mesures Jes plus sages et Jes 
)lus eel tallies pour la cliftte entifeie dea Uuur- 
)oii8. Notre succiiaest certain': nous somines 
impiJn^traWes ; onnonoustrouveraiiullepart 
et nous somines partout : nous iiournons 
ludme d^tler Ics Satellites de la plus odieusa 
tyranuie : nous nc supposerons jainais de 
tmitrea panni les compagnona de nosglorieux 
travaux : sMl s’en trouvait un, malheur h lui, 
son jugeiiient est prononc^, tenez-vous pr3ts : 
duns neu vos bras seront net'essaires gougez 

S ue rlen ne doit nous manquer, annes, muni- 
ons.”— Capefioue, Iv. SIS. 


descend to the lowest grades of socie^, 
where they tend to axiardiy, coufipir- 
acy, and murder, and end m hideous 
judicial massacres. 

127. A conspiracy, which proved 
abortive, was also discovered at Xyons 
soon after, which, though not in itself 
formidable, acquired importance from 
the time at which it was discovered, 
and its obvious connection with the 
treasonable plots, all emanating from 
Paris, which were elsewhere in oper- 
ation. The outbreak was fixed for the 
8th June, on which day the tocsin 
sounded in several of the Villages 
around Lyons, and a body of consjnr- 
atora advanced towards that city in 
the evening, where they were instant- 
ly dispersed by a body of gendarmes. 
Eight or ten persons were seized with 
arms in dheir hands ; and the Pr^vOtal 
Courts were soon in such activity, that 
above two hundred prisoners enenm- 
bcml the prisons of the department. 
But tho Government w^re satisfied 
with the advantage they had gained, 
and had come to regret the blood un- 
necessarily shed at Grenoble^ Mar- 
shal Marmont and General Fabvier 
were sent to Lyons, by whose orders 
the prosecutions were suspended ; and 
happily tranquillity was restored with- 
out any sacrifices on the scaffold. 

• 128. These repeated alarms confinn- 
cd the Duke de Richelieu, M. Decazes, 
and Count Mold, in their opinion that 
a dissolution of tho Chamber, and 
changes in the electoral law, had 
become indispensable to the public 
tranquillity, and that the longer con- 
tinuance of the system of government 
nirsued by tlie majority of the Cham- 
ler was impossible. But very serious 
difficulties occurred in carrying this 
intention into execution. Under what 
law, supposing the Chamber dissolved, 
were the elections to take place ? Tho 
project proposed by M. vaublanc, on 
the part of the Government, had been 
rdected by the deputies ; and that of 
M. dc VilRIe, which they had passed 
by a large majority, had been oombat- 
ed by the whole influence of the Min- 
istry in the House of Peers, and thrown 
out. The ordinance of 21st July 181 6, 
under which the existing Chamber 
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had been elected, had been issued only 
by the royal authority, and was differ- 
ent in many important respects from 
that under which either the nrst Cham- 
ber or that of Napoleon, during the 
Hundred Days, had been elected. 
The first Cliamber elected in 1814 
had hot been chosen under any le^- 
lative authority which the Bourbon 
government were bound to acknow- 
ledge. There was thus no legislative 
enactment in existence on tlie most 
important and vital point in a consti- 
tutional monarchy — the system und^r 
which the representatives of the pconlc 
were to be elected. The entry of M. 
Laind into the Cabinet gave a major- 
ity to the party there which inclined 
to the opinion that, in a miestion sur- 
rounded with so many dimculties, the 
only safe course was to adhere to the 
charter granted by Louis XVIII. on 
his first restoration ; and as there was 
no hope of getting the existing Cham- 
ber to alter the system under which it- 
self had bcfen elected, it was resolved to 
have recourse to a coup dissolve 

the Chamber, and regulate the election 
of a new one by the simple expedient 
of a royal ordinance. 

129. ‘‘Sire .'’’said M. Decazes, in 
the cabinet, “it is necessary to dis- 
solve the Cliamber, for it thwarts the 

g overnment of the King : it weakena 
is authority, usurps his power. At 
one time it endangers, at another 
openly attacks, the measures emanat- 
ing from his profound wisdom ; fo- 
ments the angry passions which your 
Majesty would wish to calm ; perpet- 
uates, after the victory has been gain- 
ed, the crisis of tlio HundreU Days ; 
retards indefinitely the periofl of the 
evacuation of our territory- -that time 
which can alone permit your Majesty 
to breathe, or give rest to your pai- 
riotic heart. It is ue, Glossary to dissolve 
without delay : at this very moment 
M. de Villelc, M. de Costelbajac, and 
Oalviens, are felicitating themselves 
on the triumphant reception which 
Toulouse and Nimes have awarded to 
them. In the next session they will 
be emboldened to attempt everything, 
from the interested eulogies passed on I 
them by those who expect from them | 


the rAtoration of their estates. By 
the effect of its turbulent combination) 
the present Chamber has caused the 
entire year to be lost, so far as regards 
the evacuation of our territory. By 
refusing to sanction the sale of part 
of the woods of the State, with tlio 
sole view of saving the wood of the 
clergy, they have deprived us of all 
means of borrowing, by withdrawing 
the security we might offer. They 
have, of their sole authority, broken 
an engagement undertaken towards 
the pubfic creditors, and sanctioned 
by tne law. The public debt is re- 
garded by them in no other light but 
as a burden which they are at liberty 
to throw off at the expense of honour, 
morality, and religion. When wo had 
no other resource left but credit, and 
no means of re-establishing it but a 
scrupulous good faith, they have let 
the infamous words of bankruptcy 
escape from their lips, or have sup- 
ported propositions which were iden- 
tical with It. Masters of the budget, 
iidth regard to which the}’’ have usurp- 
ed the initiative, they have made it 
the vehicle of their f>rejudioes and 
their passions. In presence of 150,000 
men S 2 )read over our stiong places, 
they have left us without an army, 
without national energy ; while at the 
same time they give us every reason 
to apprehend a crisis, when that eiierg}’’ 
mignt revive from the effects of de- 
spair, and a return of the furious pas- 
sions at which the universe has abeady 
shuddered. 

130. “ If that moment has not ar- 
rived, She ! to what are we to ascribe 
it ? Entirely to the system of mode- 
ration, firniiiess, and ivisdom, which 
your Maji‘sty has imrsueil in presence 
of a vindicative Assembly. In that 
honfturable contest, the throne has for 
auxiliaries the entire, nation, whicdi 
has separated its c-ause from that of the 
proud and haughty privileged classes. 
That nation calls to you. Sire ! Main- 
tain the Charter — your work, your 
gift to the nation ; we can only sup- 
port by knoivn facts alanns so general. 
Yes, contempt for the Charter is every- 
where professed by the (uivenomed 
majority ; your Majesty is no stranger 
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to the impassioned vehemence* with Sovereigns demand. It is for ns, or 
which they declaim against the rattier Tor the King, to set the first 

ter why give that majority an op- example of an immutable order, in a 
portunity of giving a new proof of its ccmnti^ which has undergone so many 
dangerous disposition! It would be revolutions within, and launched ao 
-safer, it is sometimes said, to postpone many abroad.” 
a dissolution till the majority has 131. Whatever may be thought of 
given a yet more decisive proof of its this speech, which, amidst mucli ex- 
mischievous tendency. Is it, then, aggeration, contained some important 
certain that the nation will submit to truths, there can be but one opinion as 
fresh insults ? Or shall we wait till to the skill with which it was prepared 
they have inilicted some new wound to work on the feelings and gratiiy the 
on the finances of the State ? Three ruling disposition of the £-ing. Tho 
months for our liberation lost ; three leading principle of his mind at tliis 
months wasted in civil discord ; three period was an anxious desire to get 
months during which your Majesty quit of the Allied troops, and deliver 
lias been controlled in the acts of cle- his country from the humiliating vas- 
mency so dear to your paternal heart ; salage to which it had been subjected ; 
three months of irresolution, of an-* his secret vanity a pride in the Char- 
archy — these are what your faithful ter, and in his own ability to wield 
servants can no longer contemplate the power of a constitutional monarch, 
without horror. Bevond the conces- Louis XVIII., accordingly, was easily 
sions 'wliich tho safety of the State persuaded to give in to these views ; 
have suggested to us, we cannot make and the Duke de Richelieu Count 
one. Your Majesty is aware with Mole had aheady emteiced them, 
what patience we have borne repeated Ihe whole month of Aupist was ]>ass- 
defeats, w’ith an eciuanimity of whieh ed in preparations by this trio for tho 
you alone know the secret motive ; dissolution, and in measures for iii- 
but to tho public, by whom that creasing the popularity of the Court, 
motive is unknown, it can have no Tho Legion of Honour was reconsti-* 
other aspect but that of weakness, tuted, with precautions against the 
Wo cannot longer tiontinuo to play a undue multipncation of its honours ; 
part which, if persevered in, would the Ecole Polytechnioue re-establish- 
compromise the dignity of the Crown. ^ ; measures adopted for advancing 
An immediate dissolution will re-estab- ^mary educjition ; prizes given to 
lish that dignity, of which we are the agriculture ; and the payments from 
jealous guardians# and will exhibit the Treasury made with such regular- 
royalty in all its force. It will be in ity as went far to re-establish public 
some sort a second gift of tbo Charter, credit, which had been severely shaken 
a new contract of love and peace. It by tho language of the majority in tho 
is necessary to give that Charter a char- Chamber. Circular letters wore ad- 
acter of immutability, which the ordi- di-essed to the prefects and heads of 
nances of 13th and 14th July 1816 the Pr6v6tal Courts, reconnuending 
lla^^e unhappily taken away, by de- tho greatest moderution in prosecu- 
claring a revision of fourteen articles, lions. At the same time, the senti- 
It is desirable, therefore, that tho or- ments of the Emperor Alexander were 
dinance of the dissolution should bo asked on tlie subject, through tho 
preceded by a declaration that no ar- medium of Count Pozzo di lloi’go ; 
tide of the Cliarter is to be altered, and tho King had the satisfaction of 
TheChambershouldbereduced to 200, receiving an autograph letter from 
the number designed by the Charter, that monarch, in which he said, that, 
Stability is tho first wish of a people **in the interest of the Government of 
worn out by convulsions ; it is the the King of France, it appcai'od to him 
rein which is to restrain men eon- that a dissolution of the Chamber of 
sumed by the passion for retrograde Deputies would be attended by bcnc- 
clianges ; it is what Europe and its ficial results.” 
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‘ 132. Fortified by such support, the 
famous oiHliiiance of September 5 was 
prepared, and promulgated in the 
monUmTf without any one but its 
immediate authors in the cabinet be- 
ing aware of what was in .contempla- 
tion. It was written out in the after- 
noon of the 4th, signed at eight in the 
evening, and immediately sent to the 
printing-office of the Moniteur^ where 
It appeared to the astonished inhabit- 
ants of Paris the following morning. 
The Count. d’Artois and the other 
members of tlio royal family were in 
entire ignorance of what was going 
for\Yard. This important state paper, 
by the mere authority of the King, 
reduced the number of deputies from 
394, their existing number, to 260, 
the number specified in the Charter, 
and raised the age rerjuired in deputies 
to forty years. Wew electoral colJeges 
were constituted,, in terms of the or- 
dinance of 13th July 1815: those of 
arrondissements were directed to meet 
on the 26th September : those of de- 
pattments on the 5th October. The 
j)residenta of colleges were named in 
the ordinance, and embraced Camille 
Jourdan, Andre do la Lozfere, Roycr- 
Collard, and a number of others, all of 
the moderate or constitutional party, 
their appointment indicating, in the 
most unequivocal manner, the wish 
the Government that the Chambers 
should be elected of moderate men, 
equally removed from the extreiutes on 
either side. The Duke de liichelieu, 
thoiigh he acquiesced in the dissolu- 
tion and prdinance, was yet not with- 
out his misgivings as to the influence 
of the new electoral system upon the 
future fate of France; and accordingly 
ho said, in his circular to the prefects 
with the writ for tlie new election — 

Do your utmost to prevent true 
Jacobins being retarned in the new 
Chamber — that would altogether de- 
feat our intentions. No party men — 
that ought to he our object; but, if 
they cannot be avoided, ultra- Royal- 
ists are better than Revolutionists. '* * 

* *'Depuis noti^ retour dans nos etats, 
cliaque jour nous a domontr^ cette vdriU, 
proclamde par nous dans une occasion solen- 
nello, qu’a c0t6 de I’avautage d'onuiliorer, 


183. No words can describe the con- 
sternation of the royal family, the ma- 
iority of the Chamber, and the extreme 
Royalists throughout France, when the 
suaden announcement of the dissolu- 
tion of the le^lative body, and the 
convocation of a new one, chosen un- 
der a different electoral system, fell 
upon them. The Duke de Richelieu 
undertook the difficult task of an- 
nouncing it to the Count d’ Artois; 

est 1e danger d'iiiiiover. Nous nous sommes 
convaiucuB, que les besoiiis et les cccurs de 
nos sajets ee reunissaicnt }>our conserver in* 
tacte cette Gharte constitutioniielle, base du 
droit public en Prance et garantie du repos 
gdn^r^. Nous avons cn consdquenoe jug^ 
necessaire de rdduire le nombre des deputes 
au nombre detemiind par la Charte, et ae n'y 
appeler que des homines de quorante ans. 
Mais pour op^rer legalement rettu reduction, 
il est devenu indispensable de corivouuer de 
nouveau les collijges elcctoraux, afln de pro- 
edder d, Tdlection d'une nouvelle Cliambre des 
D^putds. A CCS causes, nos mmistres enten- 
dus, nous avons ordoniitf et ordonnous ce qui 
suit. [. Aucun des articles de la Charte ne 
sera cassu. II. La Cliambre des D^put^*8 est 
dissoiite. III. Le nombre des deput66 des 
departements est fixe conform^ment a TArt 
33 de la Charte, suivant le tableau ci-joint. 
Les collfiuos dlectoraux d’arrondissomeut et 
de d^parieiuent ^tant comi)r>s^s tels qn’ils 
out 6te reconnus et tels quMl.s ont com- 
pletes par notre or<h)Uuanco Uu 21 Juilhjt 
1815v Les I’olldges dlectoraux d’arrondiBse 
ment se r^umront le 25 Sepiemijre de cette 
aimde. Chacun tl'eux ^lira un nombre de 
candidats 6gal au nombro do d6put€*8 du de- 
partemeut. Les colleges elcctoraux de d6- 
parteraeiit ae rcuniront le 4 Octobre. Chacun 
d’eux choisira au moins la moiLies dc^mtos 
amii les candidats pr6sents par les colleges 
’armndissement 8i le nombre des deputes 
du dei>artoineut est impair, le partage se fera 
h Parantage de la portion qui doit 3tre choisic 
parmi les candidats. Toute election ou n’os- 
sistcra pas la moitle au moms des membres 
dea colleges sera nulle. La inajorit6 evidente 
pahni les mombres presens est necessaire 

g our la validity des elections des deputes. 

i les colleges d’arrondi.ssernents n’avaient 
pas complete I'eiection des candidats qu’ils 
peuvent choisir, le college du departein ent u*en 
procederait pas moins a son operation; les 
roebs verbaux des elections seroiit examines 
la Chambre des Deputes, qui prononcera 
sur la regularite des elections, Les deputes 
eius seront tenus de produire k la Chambre 
leur acte de naissanco constatant qu’ils sont 
ages de 40 ans, et un extrait d'oiilres dOment 
legalise par le pi-efet constatant qu’ils payent 
au moins 1000 fTancs (MO) de contributions 
dirootes. La session de 1816 s’ouvrira le 4 
Nov. do la presento annee. Les dispositions 
de I’ordounance du 13 Juillct 1815, controires 
a la presente, sont r6voquees. 

5th 8ep. 1816 ; Cafeficue, iv. 358, 361. 
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that prince was in despair at the in- 
telligence, prophesied the fall of the 
monarchy, and openly accused M. De- 
cazes of betraying the throne. The 
Puchess d’Angoiifeme positively re- 
fused to see any of the ministers on 
the subject ; the Duke, her husband, 
was more moderate ; and the Duke de 
^rri testified satisfaction on the oc- 
casion. The Court was in the deepest 
affliction at the intelligence; they 
could not have been moj*e so if the 
monarchy had been swept away — 
which, indeed, was generally prophesied 
as the inevitable result of the measure. 
The Royalist press throughout France 
broke forth into the most violent in- 
vectives against the Ministry, whom 
they represented as having usurped 
the royal authority, coerced the King, 
and delivered over France, bound hand 
and foot, to the Revolutionists. Clia- 
teaubriand gave vent to the general 
feeling of the Royalists in an eloquent 
and impassioned j)ostscri]>t to his cele- 
brated pamphlet published at that 
time, in which, not content with vio- 
lently assailing the measure, he ^hrew 
doubts on the unrestricted consent of 
the King to it. Louis was extremely 
indignant at this imputation, which, 
in addition to an attack on the Minis- 
try, amounted to a refiection on his 
personal firmness ; and the consc- 
(pienoe was that a decree- appeared 
next day in the Mmiteur^ by which 
the name of Chateaubriand was erased 
from the list of i)rivy councillors. But 
this measure of severity against so very 
eminent a man only augmented his in- 
fluence, and that of his pamphlet, which 
was immense, and materially aflccted 
the return of members for the next 
Chamber.* He lost not only his situa- 
* Cliateaubriand’s postscript cormnenced 
with these words : Cham ore do Deputes 

pst (lissoiite ! Cela ne Tn’etopne pas. C’est 
le systfeme des intdrets nlivolutiounaireB qui 
iiiarclie J e u'ai donn^ rien k changer k cet 
6crit, J’avais prcvii le denouement, et jc I’ai 
plusicurs fois annonc6. Cette mesure minis- 
terielle sauvera, dit on, la monarchie legitime. 
Dissondre la seule AsseinblCo, qui depuis 
1789 ait manifesto des scntinicns purement 
Royal istes, c’est, k mon avis, uno strange 
manicre do sauver la monarchie. . . . Et 
ue vent d’aillenrs le Eoi? S’ll £talt pennis 
e pen^trer dans les secrets de sa haute sa- 
gease, ne pourrolt-on pas prosumer, qu’en i 


tion in the privy council, hut the sokiy^ 
attached to it, which reduced him to 
such straits in point of finance, that he 
was obliged to seU his country house 
and books, reserving only a little Homer 
in Greek, Q.n tbe margin of which were*, 
some translations he had made of the 
lines of the immortal bard. But he 
lost neither his spirit nor his influence 
from becoming poor, though he now 
walked to the Chamber of Peers, oi- 
went in a hackney coach when it 
rained. “In my popular equipage,** 
says he, “under the protection of the 
mob which surrounded the carriage, 
I regained for myself the lights of 9ie 
working class, to which I now be- 
longed ; from the height of my chai-iot 

I ruled the train of kings. ” 

134. The royal ordinance of 5th Sep- 
tember lfJ16 wrought so CTeat a chaise 
ill the electoral body and composition 
of the Chamber of Dejmties in France, 
that it w'as. equivaUint in effect to a 
revolution, ana is generally considered 
by the Royalist party as tlie main cause' 
of the overthrow’ of the elder branch of 
the house of Bom*bon. It will appear 
in the succeeding volumes of this work 
how' this eftect was worked out ; but, 
in the mean time, there are two obser- 
vations which are suggested by the 
tenor of that decree itself. Tlie first 
js, that the great reduction in the 
number of deputies— from 394 to 260 

operated to tlio jirtyudiee of the 
rural districts, and proportion ally aug- 
mented the influence of the towns. 
Nearly the whole of the membcr.=j 
struck off had been elected fpr depart- 

laissant oonstitutionnellomeiit tonte liberty 
d'aetion et d’opmion a ses inmistres respon- 
saUeSf jl a port^ ses regards plus loin qn'eux. 

II a peut-6tre jug6 que la Franco satisfaite 
lui renverniit les menics DCpiit(is dont il 6tait 
satiafait ; qua I’on aurait tmo Chambre nou- 
velle aussi Royal iate que la demi^re, bieii quo 
convoquiie sur d’auti-cs principcs, et mCalom 
il n'y aurait plus inoyoii de nier la veritable 
opinion dc la Franco.” The ordinance of the 
King was In these words : ** Le Vlcointc da 
piateaubriand ayant, dans nn ^crit iinprim6, 
elev6 des doutes but notre volonti persovnelUi 
inanirest^e par notre ordonnance du 5 dn pre- 
sent molg, nous ordonnona ce qui suit, — Le 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand ecssera, des ce 
jour,, d’etre compns au nombre de nos Minls- 
tres d’Btat.— Louis.”— af<wwte?<r. Sept. 12, 
1819: La Monarchie tKilon la CAarte ((Euvres 
de Chateaubriand, xviii. 431, 440). 
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ttiettts, chiefly in the soath of France, 
and they were selected for destruction, 
because they had proved the most un- 
manageable. The second, that, in the 
departments which still retained the 
privilege of sending membei» to Parlia- 
ment, the right of voting was confined 
to 07ie class onhjt and that a veiy 
limited one. By the ordinance of 13tn 
July 1816, under which the dissolved 
Chamber had been elected, a variety 
of persons, as members of the Legion 
of Honour and official functionaries, 
were admitted to the franchise ; but 
by the ordinance of 6th September 
1816 these were all swept away; and 
the suffrage was confined to one single 
class— viz. , ]»erson8 paying 300 francs, 
or d£12, of direct taxes. The direct 
taxes are so very heavy in Fr*auce, that 
this payment implies a very different 
class from what it would in Great 
Britain ; it denotes persons having 
from 2500 to 3600 francs (from £100 
to £140) a-ycar. The total number of 
^lersons entitled to the suffrage in 
France on this payment was about 
80,000, of whom 60,000 paid from 300 
to 600 francs (£12 to £20) of yearly 
taxes. Thus the govcniinont of France, 
under this electoral system, was de- 
volved upon 60,000 persons of one 
description only — that is, small shop- 
keepers in towns, and small proprie- 
tors in the country. They, too, were 
fur the most part holders of the national 
domains — jiersons enriched by the Re- 
volution, and resolute to support the 
gains it had brought them. The im- 
mense bQ(ly of peasant proprietors, 
several millions in number, and the 
working clas.scs in towns on ■•■lie one 
hand, and the whole body of afihient 
or highly educated persons . on the 
other, were, to all practical purposes, 
unrepresented. This is not the repre- 
sentative system ; it is irresponsible 
class govern men t of the worst kind. 
The representative system is founded 
on the entire representation, not of 
mere numbers, hiU of classes of society : 
mere numbers have no tendency to 
induce this, or rather they induce the 
very reverse — viz., chi as government 
of the lowest ranks of suiuety. An 
unrestricted feudal aristocracy is a 


great evil ; but an unrestricted burgher 
aristocracy is a still greater. , 

136. Another circumstance worthy 
of note, and which appears not a little 
strange to one accustomed to English 
ideas, is, that in all the changes mode 
on the electoral system in France, the 
Tcfyal authority alone was interj)osed. 
The Chamber which sat from July 
1816 to September 1816 was elected 
under the royal ordinance of 13th July 
1815, which added 134 members to it ; 
that of 1816 and 1817, and all the 
subsequent ones, under the royal onii- 
nance of 6th September 1816, which 
took them away. Supposing tlmt a 
royal oi'dinance was a matter of neces- 
sity in the disastrous state of the 
country in 1815, when there was no 
legislature in existence, the same can- 
not be said of the royal ordinance of 
5tli September 1816, issued when a 
legislature was actually sitting, and 
the concurrence of the three branches 
of tho legislature might have been 
obtained for any organic change which 
appeared necessary. 1 1 is remarkable, 
too, that all classes acquiesced without 
objection in this great stretch of the 
royal prerogative, so subversive of any- 
thing like real constitutional govern- 
ment ; and, wdtli the l.iberal J)arty, in 
I)articnlar, it was the subject of tho 
highest possible exultation and culo- 
gium— a striking contrast to their (ion- 
duct in July 1830, when they made a 
similar exercise of the royal autlmrity 
a pretext for overturning tlie throne. 

136. The parliajnentary and social 
history of France during 181 5 and J 816 
is w'orthy of particular attention fiom 
all who con SI lie, r history, not merely 
as tho amusement of a passing hour, 
but as a source of politi('al instruction, 
and the subject of .serious thought. 
Long as this clm])ter has been, it could 
neither have been shortemed nor divid- 
ed, for it embraces one subject, and 
that one of the most fi-uitful in politi- 
cal le.sson8 which history has ])res(^rved 
— iiiE Reac’tion of 1815. The Re- 
volution had worked out its inevitable 
and approjiriate result ; its sins hacl 
been visited by their natural conse- 
quences ; and conquest, ignominy, 
and suffering, had closed a career com- 
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minced in selfishness, ambition, and 
crime. With the usual disposition of 
mankind to ascribe the punishment of 
their sins to anything but those sins 
themselves, they now rushed into the 
opposite extreme ; and the last leaders 
of the Revolution were as much the 
object of unanimous horror and detes- 
tation as the first had been of triumph 
and enthusiasm. All persons with 
right feeling must regret the measures 
of severity adopted on the second 
restoration, and the lieroic blood shed 
on the scaffold in consequence of the 
treason previously committed : but, in 
truth, it was unavoidable. The jieople, 
by an overwhelming majority, demand- 
ed victims, as so many scapegoats to 
bear the sins of the community ; and 
the legislature, which compelled the 
Government to select them, w'as but 
the mouthpi(‘ce of a nation which, in 
a voice of thunder, called for their 
punishment. 

137. In this terrible and tr^c re- 
action, another circumstance is very 
markworthy, — it was forced by the 
nation upoTi the Sovereign. Louis 
XVI 11. was constitutionally humane, 
and he was too much versed in revolu- 
tions not to know what violent reac- 
tions noble blood shed on the scaffold 
scarce ever fails to produce. Every one 
of tlie victims of 1816 were extorted 
from the humanity of the Government 
by the violence of the people. This is a 
very remarkable circumstance, and well 
worthy of consideration, for it points 
to the principal dangler to be appre- 
hended under a popSar form of gov- 
ernment. Those intrusted with power 
are invariably more inclined to mode- 
ration than those who only by their 
votes or their clamour seek to control 
their measures. The rea.son is, that 
the former feel its responsibilities, and 
are made acquainted with its difficul- 
ties ; wdicreas the latter are actuated 
only by ambition or passion, unfettered 
by cxj)ericnce or a sense of duty. Pau- 
city of number in the former case in- 
du(;es a sense of responsibility ; in the 
latter it extinguishes it. Destructive 
measures — ruin to national security or 
freedom— are much more to be appre- 
hended, in a popular government, from 


the legislature than from the execu- 
tive— from the people than Uie 
Sovereign. Beaponsibuity checks the 
excesses of the last ; the absence of it 
lets loose the passions of the first. It 
is a common saying that patriots gene- 
rally become corrupted when they are 
taken into administration, and that 
there is nothing so like a Tory in power 
as a Whig in power ; and the fact is 
certain, but the reason dimmonly as- 
signed for it is not the true one. It 
is not so much that they are corrupted 
by the sweets of power, as that they 
are made aware of its duties and im- 
pressed with its responsibilities. 

138. “ Where, says M. de Toeque- 
ville, ** shall a person persecuted by the 
majority in America fly for redress? 
To the legislature ? — it is elected by the 
majority. To a jury ?— it is the juaic/al 
committee of the tmjoriiy” Impartial 
justice must confess that the year 
1815 in France ivas no exception to 
this rule ; nay, tiiat it furnishes tho 
strongest confirmation of it. The 
worst judicial acts which stained the 
Royalist rea(;tion in that country were 
perpetrated by the agency of juries. 
It was juries who, in 1815, screene4 
from justice every one of the criminals, 
however clearly proved to be guilty, 
who were implicated in the frightful 
Royalist excesses in the soutli of France 
in that year ; it was juries who, in the 
next, terminated contemptible con- 
spiracies with ft long array of criminals 
executed on the Bc^affold. The truth 
is, juries are, and have been in every 
age, the judicial committee of tlie ma- 
jority, and ncsither moi-e nor less. As 
such they have frequently rescued per- 
sons, prosecuted for offences interesting 
to the majority, from the hands of 
oppression; but they have in many 
more, when the majority itself was in 
power, committed the moat atrocious 
judicial iniquities. In one year, juries 
in England jwrpetrated the long cata- 
logue of judicial murders consequent 
on the Popish Plot ; in another, they 
were the mstruments of the equally 
unjust and sanguinary vengeance of 
the Rye-House Plot. Juries were thus 
accomplices in all Judge Jeffreys’s ju- 
dicial murders. The whole state trials 
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of England— the most appalling collec- 
tion, as Hallam has observed, of ju- 
dicial iniquities which the history of 
the world can exhibit— were conducted 
by means of juries. All the murders 
of the Convention were sanctioned by 
the verdicts of juries. No one in Great 
Britain need be told how little chance 
there is of justice being done in Ire- 
land by a Catholic jury on a Catholic 
offender, or’*%y an Orange jury on a 
Protestant. The reason in all these 
cases is one and the same, and it is 
this : Undivided res^^onsibility is a 
check u|>on a single judge in a court 
composed of a ^inall number of judges ; 
— but there is no such a check ui)on 
juries, the names of whose members 
are scarcely ever known, or, if known, 
are speedily forgotten ; and in whom, 
even at the moment of (‘ommitting in- 
iquity, numbers shelter the perpetra- 
tors. Jeffreys himself would never 
have perpetrated the enormities which 
have for ever blasted his name, if he had 
not been sheltered in th<} verdict, at 
least by the concurriug iniquity of his 
juries. 

139. The treason for which Ncy and 
Labedoy^jre suffered was clearly prov- 
ed ; it brourfil evils of an unexampled 
amount on France, and it was termi- 
nated by a list of capital convictions of 
unequalled paucity. Only dx persons 
suffered on the scaffold over all France 
for a rebellion which dethroned the 
king, caused the conquest of the coun- 
try, and fixed a debt of £64,000,000 
on its inhabitants. British historians 
justly congratulate them.sclvcs on the 
increasing humanity of the age, when 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, which 
was confined to Scotland and the nortli- 
cm counties of England, and never for 
one moment endangered either the 
country or the throne, was only chas- 
tised by the execution of two-and- 
twenty. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that the rebellion of 1815 was, 
according to all the settle<l maxims of 
European law, not oiily clearly proved 
against all the persons who suffered for 
their -participation in it, but, on tlie 
whole, most leniently dealt with. Yet 
we cannot read the account of tho cxe- 
cutioii of Ney and Labedoy^jre with- 


out deep regret ; and that regret will 
be sliared by the generous and the 
humane to the end of time. The 
reason is, that pukicly political 

OFFENCES SHOULD NOT BE PUNISHED 
WITH DEATH ,* banishment or trans- 
portation are their appropriate penal- 
ties. Death should be reserved for 
great moral crimes, concerning which 
all mankind are agreed— as murder, 
fire-raising, or violent robbery — and 
not extended to acts such as those of 
treason, which originate, not in moral 
wi*ong, but in difference of political 
opinion, and are sometimes justified 
by necessity, or rewarded by the high- 
est fortune or lasting admiration of 
mankind. 

140. The feelings of mankind have 
never stigmatised mere treason as a 
moral crime, so often has it arisen from 
noble though mistaken motives. M any 
families are proud of an ancestor who 
lost his head on the scaffold for his 
accession to a revolt, but none ever 
pointed with exultation to one execut- 
ed for theft or housebreaking. Trans- 
portation to a distant country, under 
certification of death in case of return, 
is tlio true mode of (lealing with acts 
which, without the intermixture of 
baser crimes or motives, tend only to 
change the government. The ])ersons 
engaged in them should be oonsidered 
as domestic enemies, to be made pri- 
soners, and treated according to the 
laws of war, if in their insurrection, 
they conform to its usages. If they 
do otherwise, and begin wdth pillage 
and conflagration, by all means treat 
them as pirates, cri'miies of the human 
race. To go farther, and shed their 
blood on the scaffold, though their 
conduct has not degenerated into such 
atrocities, but has been confined to 
the limits of legitimate warfare, is the 
same injustice and the .same error as 
to bum for heresy. Opinion is not 
the proper object of punishment — it is 
acts only that arc ; and the appropriate 
punishment for acts tending to dispos- 
sess the government is to dispossess 
the person attempting it. Suen cru- 
elties are in the end as inexpedient as 
they are revolting, for they unite the . 
generous and noble-minded in all fu- 
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turo ages ctgainst the party which per- 
petrate4 them. The reaction is as 
certain and often more violent than 
the action. The Great Rebellion in 
England and the Revolution in France 
were each of them stained by the blood 
of a sovereign ; and in both cases the 


judicial murder was followed by a res^ 
toration and sangainary reaction. The 
Revolution of 1688 in England, and 
that of 18d0 in France, was followed 
by no such heartrendixig acts, and in 
both the obnoxious dynasty was per- 
manently excluded from the throne. 


■i 


CHAPTER IV. 

ENGLAND, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1817 TO THE REPEAL OF THE 
BANK RESTRICTION ACT IN 1819. 


1. The study, and still more the 
composition of the history of an im- 
portant and animating era in human 
affairs, is apt to induce the belief that 
the tale is to close when the principal 
actors have disappeared from tne stage, 
and the curtain naa fallen on the great 
catastrophe in which the drama *has 
terminated. We are interested in it 
as we are in a novel or romance, which 
has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end ; forgetting that in real life events 
succeed each other in a perpetual chain, 
and share in the undying renovation of 
the human race. No sooner are the 
transactions of one period brought to 
a close, and an apparent lull has crept 
over the busy scene by the exhaustion 
of the energies by which it had been 
sustained, than another set of causes 
comes into operation, at first scarcely 
perceptible, and often for a time unob- 
served, but which in the end act with 
resistless force, and induce an entire 
cliange on the fortunes of the world. 
The same vicissitude is conspicuous 
there, as in the affairs of private life : 
nothing is permanent, nothing un- 
changeable ; joy succeeds to sorrow, 
sorrow to joy ; and what is most ear- 
nestly desired at one period, as the 
highest object of ambition, is discover- 
ed at another to have been the com- 
ineneement of ruin. Seeds sown in 
one ago spring up, in the next, witli 


an entirely different crop from what 
was anticipated, and the calculations 
of human wisdom are confounded hy 
results diametrically opposite to those 
which had been looked for. To the 
affair's of nations, not less than those 
of individuals, the words of the poet 
are applicable : — 

“ Still where rosy ploasure leads, 

See a kindred grief pursue ; 

Behind the steps that miseiy treads. 
Approaching romfort view. 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow. 
Chastised by sabler tilsts of woe, 

And, blended, fonn with artfui strife 
The strength and harmony of life.” * 

2. Never was the truth of these 
hoautiful words more clearly evinced 
than in the history both of France 
and England during and after the 
memoi-abie contest of the Revolution. 
Both had gained w'hat they contended 
for in the strife ; both had been suc- 
cessful in the grand objects for which 
they had fought ; and both have found 
in the attainment of these objects the 
tei'mination of their ^eatness, the 
commencement of their ruin.* The 
dreams of the Revolutionists were 
realised, the visions of the Girondists 
had come to pass,; everything they 
desired was accoinplishei, and what 
was tlie result ? A monarchy without 
power, a nation without considera- 
tion, Hberty precarious, loyalty extin - 
t Gray—** Odo to Vicissitude.” 
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fished, morals destroyed, religion 
discredited, the bulwarks of freedom 
ruined, and nothing but the calcula- 
tions of selfishness to supply their 
place. The histoiy of France from 
1815 to 1852 is little else than the 
annals of the impotent efforts of a 
nation to recover wliat itself had de- 
stroyed; of wisdom to repair wliat 
madness had broken through ; of sel- 
fishness to grasp what generosity had 
won or valour achieved. England had 
been as successful in the end in the 
national, as France had been in the 
social strife : the Continent was ar- 
rayed under her banner, the sceptre 
of the ocean had passed into her 
hands ; her enemy was vanquished ; 
glory transcending all former glory, 
riches exceeding cSl former riches hud 
been won. what was the result? 
The commencement of a series of 
causes and effects, springing out of the 
very magnitude of these triumphs, 
which is destineid to undo the fabric 
of JJritish greatness, dissolve the mag- 
nificent British empire, and leave the 
fragments of its dominions scattered in 
separate independent States through- 
out the globe. 

3. Yet even in this vast disruption 
there is much in which humanity 
must rejoice, in Which patriotism must 
exult. The English empire may be 
rent asunder, but the enUghteuiiient 
of English genius, the acniovements 
of English thought, the bond of Eng- 
lish associations, will never bo lost. 
English will, beyond all question, be 
the language .siwkeii by half the globe 
for interminable ages yet to come ; and 
to English genius is opened a future 
of fame and usefulness exceeding any- 
thing yet conceded to mankind. In 
the noble words of a worthy scion of 
the British stem, albeit in Transat- 
lantic realms, we may say, — “Go 
forth, thou language of Milton and 
Hampden — language of my countiy’^ ! 
Take possession of tne North American 
continent 1 Gladden the waste places 
with every tone that has been rightly 
struck by the English lyre, with every 
English word that has been spoken for 
liberty and for man ! Give an echo to 
the now silent and solitary mountains ; 


gush out with the fountains that as 
yet fling their anthems all day long 
without response ! Fill the valleys 
with the voices of love in its purity, 
the pledges of friendship in its fidelity ; 
and as tlie morning sun drinks the 
dew-drops from the flowers all the way 
from the dreary Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, meet him with the joyful hum 
of the early industry of freemen. 
Utter boldly, and spread widely 
through the world, the thoughts of 
the corning epoch of the people/s 
liberty, till the sound that cheers the 
desert shall thrill through the heart 
of humanity, and tlie lijis of the mes- 
senger of the people’s power, as he 
stands ujK)!! the mountain, shall pro- 
claim the renovating tidings of equal 
freedom to the race.*" 

4. The cause of the sudden bursting 
forth of the principles of decay, whicli 
took place in both France and Eng- 
land after the termination of the con- 
te.st, is to be found in a very simple 
source — the general, it might almost 
be said, universal, selfishness of human 
nature. So i)ronc aro mankind, in 
every rank, station, and situation, to 
use power mainly for the ad\ antage of 
themselves or their adln^rents, that it 
scarce ever happens that, when one 
class obtains it without control, a gov- 
ernment does not ensue so oppressivo 
as speedily to dry up the sources of 
national prosperity, and lay the jbun- 
dation ot ultimate ruin. In France 
this effect tof)k place by the complete 
liiumph of the popular party in the 
outset of the Eevolution, and the en- 
tire destruction of all the ])owprs or 
influences in the state which might be 
able to coerce their ambition, or mo- 
derate their excesses. When the king 
was beheaded, the aristocracy ruinetl, 
the Church destroyed, the cor})oration8 
extinguished, no power remained in 
the State but the force of numbers ; 
and the tyranny of the majority soon 
became such, tliat the people, from 
sheer necessity, were constrained to 
abandon all their former principles, 
and take refuge from their own mad- 
ness under the empire of the sword. 
The whole subsequent history of 
France has been nothing but a series 
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of fnutlesa attempts to avoid this fatal 
necessity, and reconstruct the fabric of 
f i^edorn, without the essential elements 
of which it must be composed. 

5. In Great Britain, as it was not 
the democratic but the aristocratic 
party which was victorious in the 
great contest of the Revolution, the 
causes which liave induced disaster 
have been different, but springing at 
bottom from the same inherent selhsh- 
ness of human nature. The aristocracy 
which gained the victory, and in 
whose hands the war left the direction 
of the State, was one of a very peculiar 
kind, and i^ore dangerous to social 
prosperity than a mere body of wealthy 
tenitorial magnates would have been. 
Such a body is certainly never deficient 
in attention to its own interests ; and 
if nations have often risen to greatness 
under the rule of such a body, it is 
not because its measures were more 
directed to the general good than those 
of other men, but because its own in- 
terests, being based on production, 
were identical with those of the great 
body of jiroducera throughout the 
State. But the aristocracy, which 
had gained the ascendancy in England 
at the fall of Napoleon, was not en- 
tirely, or even principally, a terri- 
torial aristocracy. It was a mixed 
body, composed of merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, colonial proprie- 
tors, shipowners, and shopkeepers, 
even more than landholders, in both 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
House of Commons was the represen- 
tative, not of one species of property, 
but of every species of property j and, 
although numbers were by no means 
unrepresented, yet the members elect- 
ed by the popular constituencies vrere 
f(iW in number compared to tliost) wlio 
rested on the mercantile, landedj or 
colonial interests. It was in the undue 
ascendancy of the mercantile interest 
in this mixed aristocracy — springing 
out of the vast riches they liad 
amassed, and the influence they had 
acquired during the war — that the 
remote cause of the whole subsequent 
difficulties of the British empire is to 
bo found. 

VOL. I. 


6. The reason of this is, un- 
like a territorial aristocracy, whose in- 
terests, being founded on production, 
must always be the same as Hiose of 
the labouring classes who cultivate 
their land — the gain of a moneyed aris- 
tocracy is often found chiefly in the 
depression and penury of the great 
body of the people. Manufacturers 
for the home market, indeed, can 
never, in the end, thrive on the ruin 
of their customers ; but those for tho 
export sale, who are cenerally the 
most euterpriaing and influential, often 
d( so ; because ttie cost of production 
is lessened by a fall in the wages of 
domestic labour, and that fall does 
not lessen the amount of foreign con- 
sumption. Thus the profits of manu- 
facturers for foreign markets are often 
materially augmented by domestic 
suffering ; and tli w would be greatest, 
if, like the poor Hindoos, the persons 
they employ could be brought^to sub- 
sist on threepence a-day. The moneyed 
classes, all possessed of fixed incomes, 
and all the holders of realised capital, 
gain immensely by tho sufferinij of 
the producing classes, for that brings 
down the wages of labour, lowers the 
price of commodities of all sorts, and 
proportionally increases the value of 
money. Hence the efforts of those 
classes, when they have becM>me so 
powerful as to have gained the com- 
mand of the State, ai'e always mainly 
directed to the introduction of mea- 
sures which may augment their for- 
tunes without any effort on their part, 
simply by enhancing the value of 
money by cheapening the cost of 
everything else. These measures, by 
striking at the remuneration of in- 
dustry, however popular in the outset, 
arc, in the long run, of all others the 
most fatal to the working classes, for 
they depend for their permanent sup- 
port on the affluence of the producing, 

7. But unfortunately this effect is 
remote and circuitous, and therefore 
altogether beyond the vision of tho 
great majority of men ; while the ad- 
vantages of a fall of prices, especially 
in articles of daily consumption, are 
immediate and obvious to every capa- 

L 
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fiitjr* la the interval, too, which may 
often extend over years, between the 
&11 m the price of subsiet^ce and the 
inevitable subsequent decline in the 
consumption pt manufactures by its 
producers, the operative manufactur- 
ers, as well as their employers, may be 
considerable gainers by the fall ; be- 
cause the advantage to ihem has already 
come, the consequent loss has not. 
The producing classes are encroaching 
on their capital, or borrowing money, 
or living on credit, in hope of better 
times cominj^, rather than face the 
immediate discomfort of abandoning 
the consumption of luxuries, which to 
them have become necessaries. It 
need not be said that this can go on 
only for a time ; that the decline in 
the resources of their rural customers 
must, in the end, tell with fearful 
elfect on the welfare of the urban ope- 
ratives. But in the interval, short 
as it may be, measures irreversible, 
when once introduced, though fraught 
with the most disastrous ultimate con- 
seciuences, may bo adopted — not only 
with the entire concurrence, but in 
consequence of the enthusiastic sup- 
jiort, of the veiy classes who are m 
the end to suffer most from them. 
Hence it is that it has always been 
found that the measures of domestic 
legislation or social change which have 
produced the most widespread, lasting, 
and irremediable distress among the 
people, have been adopted at their 
suggestion, or carried out to gratify 
their widics. If hell is paved witn 
good intentions, tliis world is built up 
of delusive exjjcctations. 

8. The reason of this frequent ul- 
timate disappointment of the hopes 
most generally formed and ardently 
entertained by the people, is to be 
found in the moral law of Providence, 
which has for ever doomed to retribu- 
tion and suffering, oven in this world, 
those who engage m measures calculated 
to elevate or benefit their own class at 
the expense of the other classes of the 
commiuiity. Such measures are often 
attended with great immediate benefit 
to the interest which introduces them ; 
and it is the prospect of this imme- 
diate benefit which constitutes their 


great attra^ion, and renders t^jsm so 
laarfuUy alluring. But if their nlti- 
mate consequences are traced, it will 
invariably be found that they bore 
with them the seeds of retribution ; 
the curse they bestowed on others has 
recoiled on themselves. The mutual 
dependence of all the interests of soci- 
ety on each other, and the indissoluble 
connection between social or national 
crime and social or national punish- 
ment, is not merely a vision* of the 
philosopher, or a dream of tlio poet, 
but a practical principle of ceaseless 
operation among men, to the agency 
of which many of the greatest changes 
in human affairs are to be ascribed- 
No chiss can ever derive lasting pros- 
perity but from measures Avliich benefit 
equally every other class : if the ono 
is for a time enriched by the ruins 
of the other, it will, in the end, bo 
proportionally punished. The tracing 
out the operation of this moral law, 
in the effects of the victory of tlio 
popular class in France, and of the 
moneyed class in England, uptin their 
country and themselves, during the 
five-and-thirty years 'which succeeded 
the fall of Napoleon, wdll form not the 
least interesting or instructive part of 
this History.* 

9. The seeds of evil sown by the 
violent contraction of tlio currency, 
and sudden termination of the war 
expenditure in the preceding year, had 
been too widespread, and had taken 
too deep root, to be speedily eiadicated. 

* What a striking inataneo of the operation 
of this moral law is mm (Dtuicmher 18(52) in 
the course of being exhibited by the Ciittoii 
Famine; a catastrophe whicli has seized like 
a cancer on Manchester and its vicinity, the 
cradle and hotbed of Free Trade ! Yet, what 
has indwoed it hut Free Trade itself^ winch, 
proceeding on the piineiple of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
has landed the nation, in defiance of all the 
warnings given them of Its danger, in a state 
rf entire dependence on one nation for a vital 
material of inanufaetnre. No ono can doubt 
that if the principle of real rccijrrocity had 
been adopted, and when the Americans laid 
30 per cent import duties on our manufac- 
tures, 'WO had laid a penny a-pouud on their 
cotton, our own colonies, and esi>ecially 
India, would have rendered u.s entindy Inde- 
pendent of foreign supply, and the whole 
catastrophe, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, would have been prevented. 
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The .distress, indeed, was much aEe- 
viated in the jrural districts by the rise 
in the price of provisions of all sorts 
which took place in the end of 1816, 
and continued through the whole of 
the succeeding year, in consequence^ 
of the very bad harvest of the first 
■TOeat on an ave^e, in 1817, was 
116s, a-quarter, while in the spring of 
1816 it had been down at 67s. Ihe 
harvest of 1817, though not so bad as 
that of the year before, was still veiy 
deficient both in quantity and quality. 
But though this great rise of prices, 
almost to the highest level tliey had 
attained during the war, was attended 
with immediate relief to the agricul- 
tural class, it aggravated in a most 
serious degree the distress of the manu- 
facturers, who were suffering at the 
same time under the effects of tJie shako 
given to credit and general diminution 
of employment, in consequence of the 
contraction of the currency in the pre- 
ceding, and which continued through 
this ye^r. The country bankers’ notes 
in circulation in England this year 
were only £16,894,000, while in 1816 
they had been £22,700,000 ; the Com- 
mercial on an avera^, under 

disc’ount at the Bank of England, was 
£3,960,000, while In 1810 it had been 
£20, 070, 000, and in 181 5, £1 4, 970, 000. 
So prodigious and sudden a contraction 
in the currency of the nation, and the 
accommodation afforded to the trading 
classes, was, of course, attended by a 
still more ruinous diminution of con- 
fidence and credit ; and this, combin- 
ing with the high price of proviaohs, 
produced an amount of distress in the 
great towns and manufacturiUc dis- 
tricts, which, erelong, occasionea overt 
acts and secret machinations of the 
most alarming de.scription. 

10. The effect of the continued con- 
traction of the currency appeared strong- 
ly in the great falling off of the im- 
])orte during 1817, which only amount- 
ed to £29,910,000, while in 1810 
they had been £37,613,000, in 1814 
£32,622,000, and in 1815 £30,822,000. 
This indicated a very considerable 
diminution in the means of consump- 
tion which the people enjoyed, and 
gave too much ground for the disaf- 


fected to i%pr6sent the geaei^t distr^ 
oa entirety the malt of eariasavagtooe 
and waste on the part of Goyetii- 
ment. Ihe real cause of the st^orings 
which was to be foundtin the sudden 
contraction Of the curreiicy, from the 
prospect of resuming cash payments 
at no distant period, was never once 
thought of. Everything was set down 
to the oppression of Government and 
the unbearable load of taxation ; and 
tbo remedies suggested were, radical 
reform in Parliament^ the disbanding 
of the army, and destruction of tlio 
Constitution. A vast plan of insurrec- 
tion was formed, having its centre in 
the metropolis, but etltonding widely 
also through the mining and manu- 
facturing districts of the north of 
England and Scotland, th<3 object of 
which was the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and establishment of a republic 
in its stead.* Mr Hunt, the leading 
demagogue of Bpahelds, commenced a 
tour through the western provinces, 
addressing the people eveiywhem in 
the most seditious and innammatoty 
language; and in tlio densely-inhabited 
districts of the north appearances were 
still more alarming, for there the peo- 
ple were meeting in largo bodies, evi- 
dently under the prders of secret lead- 
ers, and an outbreak was daily expected 
by the local magistrates. 

11. Parliament met on the 28th Jan- 
uary, and the Prince -Begent, in the 
speech from the throne, laniented the 
distress which generalty prevailed, and 
the consequent decline which had 
taken place in the revenue ; but ex- 
ressed a hope that these evils would 
e of temporaiy duration, and strongly 
condemned the factious efforts made 
to render them the foundation of at- 

* “ The lower orders are everywhere meet- 

ing in large bodies, and are very clamorous. 
Delegates from all quarters arti moving aliout 
amongst them, as they were before the late 
disturbance ; and they talk of a general union 
of the lower orders throughout the kingdom.’* 
—Mr Naoim to U>rd Slumouth, Manchester, 
January 3, 1817. “ A very wide and extensive 
plan of insurrection has been formed, and 
which might possibly have been acted upon 
.before this time, but for the proper preeau- 
tions used to prevent lt.**-rDukeof Nobthvm- 
BXRLAKD to Xiord SiDMOUTH, March 21, 1817 
— oflordSidimmth iii. 177. 
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tempts to oirettum the Govemmetit. 
The Opposition, headed by Earl Grey 
in the Lords, and by Tierney and 
Brougham in the Commons, could 
find no other Remedy for the existing 
evils but unflinching economy and a 
great reduction of expenditure — mea- 
sures calculated to meet the dimin- 
ished state of the public revenue, but 
of no effect upon the deep-rooted seats 
of evil that occasioned tiie distress in 
the country, or rather calculated to 
increase tnom, by augmenting the 
want of emfdoyment, which was the 
main cause of the suffering. The dis- 
turbed state of the public mind, and 
the arts by which the general calamity 
had been rendered the means of excit- 
ing disaffection against the head of the 
Goyernment, were evinced when the 
Prince- Regent left the House of Lords, 
after delivering the speech from the 
throne. The carriage was surrounded 
hy an insulting mob, which, from con- 
tumelious words, soon proceeded to 
acts of violence ; and one oCits glasses 
w(is broken by stones or balls from an 
air-gun aimed at his Royal Highness. 

12. This op(3n insult to the head 
of the Government, coupled with the 
alarming accounts of the progress of 
the disaffection which they received 
from ull the manufacturing districts, 
determined Ministers to apply to Par- 
liament for extraordinary powers. On 
the Sd Febiuary, a message from the 
Prince-Regent was communicated to 
both Houses of Parliament, stating 
the (ixistence of a secret and wide- 
spread conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, and upon its receipt a secret 
committee wa.s moved for and appoint- 
ed in both Houses. They made their 
report on the 19tli February, and both 
contained the same information, which 
was of a sufficiently alarming character. 
The reports declared tliat a ‘‘general 
conspiracy had been formed to over- 
turn the Government, which had its 
centre in London, but its ramifications 
through all the great towns and manu- 
factu^ng districts of the couiitiy. The 
designs of the conspirators wero to he 
can-ied into execution by a general 
rising in the metropolis, and liberation 
of aU prisoners, whether for debt or 


crimes, to whom an address was already 
prepared ; by setting fire to the bar- 
racks of the military, and hy an attaclc 
simultaneously on the Tower, Bank, 
and other points of importance in the 
metropolis. Tlio tricolor flag was to be 
the banner under which they were to 
assemble ; and particular pains wore 
to bo taken to conciliate the Soldiers, 
who were the brothers of the people. 
This project was intended to have been 
carried into execution at the meeting 
in Spafields on December 2, and it was 
only then prevented from being suc- 
cessful by accidental circumstances ; 
hut the design was only adjourned till 
after the meeting of Parliament, when 
the insurrection was to take place. 
Similar designs had been formed and 
matured in Manchester, Taverpool, 
Glasgow, and other great towns, and 
not a doubt was entertained by the 
conspfrators of entire success. The 
number of the disaffected who might 
he expected to rise was estimated 
at several hundred thousand, chief- 
ly in the great towns and manufac- 
turing districts; and societies were 
everyw'here formed, which, under the 
name of “Spcncoan Philanthropists,” 
“Hampden Chilis,” and the like, real- 
ly regulated and directed fcheir niovc- 
mouts, which, w’ere conducted willi 
equal skill and seciecy, and almost 
entirely by the aid of signs and ciphers, 
without other written eorrcspondcnco. 

13. Upon receiving these reports, 
which revealed the precipice on tho 
brink of which tlie nation stood, Min- 
isters brought fonvard a bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
It was introduced by Lord Sidmouth 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Castle - 
reagli in tho House of Commons, and 
met with the most violent and impas- 
sioned resistanc(‘ in both Houses. The 
reports of the secret committees were 
ridiculed, and declared to be founded 
on falsehood, misapprehension, and 
terror; the measures proposed were 
pronounced tyrannical and oppressive. 
The public mind, however, was too 
strongly impressed with tho reality of 
the danger, from the threatening de- 
monstrations held in all the great 
towns, to render it a matter of diffi- 
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culty for the GoTernment to obtain horn, aiiid all the principal manufaoto- 
the neceesaiy powers. On the 24th ing towns. On 27th March, I-ord Sii 
Februaiy the bul for the suspension of mouth addressed a circular letter to 
the Habeas Corpus Act was introduced lord-lleutenahts of counties, call- 
in to the House of Lords by Lord Sid- ing their attention to the numerous 
mouth, and on the same night one fo#| blasphemous and Mditious publica- 
the prevention of seditious meetings, tions which were circulating through 
This bill embodied into one act the the country, and stating that any 
provisions of the 86 Geo. III., c. 127, justice might issue a warrant to appre- 
relative to tumultuous meetings and nend a person circulating such publi« 
debating societies, and the 39 Geo. cations, upon oath, and hold him to 
HI., c. 37, regarding corresponding hail. The legality of the opinion thus 
societies. The acts were to be only expressed was strongly contested at 
temporary, and have long since expir- the time in both Houses of Parlia- 
cd ; but one clause in the latter act, ment, hut amply confinned by the 
which was strongly and justly objected first legal authorities. Eight persons 
to, declared it punishable with death were apprehended on a charge of high 
if a meeting, being summoned by a treason at Manchester, and eight at 
magistrate to disperse, did not imme- Leicester. The whole of the latter were 
diately do so. Sir Samuel Romilly convicted, of whom six suffered the 
and Sir James Mackintosh strenuously last penalty of the law. Severe as this 
endeavoured, but in vain, to get seven example was, it had not the effect of 
years’ transportation substituted for checking the spirit of disaffection in 
that extreme penalty. After a violent the manufacturaig counties ; tmd on 
opposition from the whole Whig and the 9th June an insurrection broke out 
Radical party, the bills passed both in Derb 3 iahire, which bore marks of an 
Housesby very large majorities, that in extensive conspiracy. It was headed 
the Commons being 162 — the numbers by a man of the name of John Brond- 
265tol03; andintlioLordsbyll3to30. reth, and ere long 600 men were as- 
14. Aimed with these extraordin- serahlcd, who proceeded in military 
ary powers, (Tovernment were not slow aixay to the Butterby iron-works, near 
in taking the necessaiy steps to put Nottingham, from whence, being de- 
a stop to the insurrection, which was terred by the preparations made for 
rapidly organising in every part of the defence, they advanced towards that 
country. The information was daily town. On their way thither, however, 
more alarming, and proved that the they were met by Mr ^Rolleston, an 
conspiracy was more widespread and intrepid magistrate of the county, with 
formidable than had been at first ima- eighteen of the 15th Hussars, under 
gined. Among the rowst, the particu- Captain Phillips, by whom the^ were 
jars of an oath administered in Glasgow stopped, pursued, and forty prisoners 
to a secret society composed of great taken. The native cowardice of guilt, 
numbers of persons were obtained, the power of the law, were never more 
which, after binding the person taking clearly evinced. Brandreth escaped at 
it to entire secrecy, under the penalty the time, but was soon after taken, 
of death, to be inflicted on him by any and a special commission having been 
member of the society, bound him to sent down to Derby in autumn, he 
do his utmost to obtain annual par- was capitally convicted, and suffered 
liaments and universal suffrage, and to death with Turner and Ludlain, his 
support the same “by moral or pliy- two associates; while eleven others 
«ca/ strength, as the cage may require. '* were transported for life, and eight 
A motion to omit the words “ or phy- imprisoned for various periods, 
sical, ” as leading to rebellion, was nega- 1 5. The menacing aspectof the rnanu* 
tived hy a large majority. Intelligence facturing districts, and the intelligence 
of ah immediate rising being in con- which Government had how received 
templation was received at the same of the designs and organisation of the 
time from Manchester, Bolton, Birming- , con^irators, induced them to apply to 
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Parliament for an extension of the pe> 
riod during which the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, which had 
been originsdly limited to the sitting 
of Parliament, should be continued. 
The evidence was laid before the same 
select committee which had previously 
reported, by whom a second report was 
prepared and laid before both Houses in 
June. Their report stated that a plan 
of a general insurrection had been or- 
ganised, which was to break out, iti the 
first instance, in Manciiester, on Sun- 
day SOtli March, and to be immediately 
followed by yisings in York, Lancaster, 
Ijfsicester, Nottingham, Chester, Staf- 
ford, and Glasgow. ’ It was calculated 
that 50,000 persona would be ready to 
join them in Manchester alone by break 
of day, and with this immense force 
they were to march to attack* tlie bar- 
racks and jails, liberate the piisoners, 
plunder the houses of all the nobility 
and gentry, seize all the arms in the 
gunsmiths’ shops, and issue proclama- 
tions absolving the people nwm their 
allegiance, and establishing a republic. 
The outbreak in Derbyshire was a part 
of this design, which was only frus- 
trated there and elsewhere by the vigi- 
lance and courage of the magistrates, 
and prompt appearance and steady con- 
duct of the military. U pon this report, 
the truth of which was abundantly 
proved by the worst acts committed at 
tlie time by tl\e conspirators in various 
parts of the country, the Htnise of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 190 to 50, con- 
tinued the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and the operation of the 
Seditious Meetings Act to the 1st March 
1818, when they finally expired. 

16. The effect of these vigorous mea- 
sures was great and decisive, and it was 
much aided by the favourable harvest, 
which, though not very abundant, was 
greatly more so than the one of the 
preceding year had been. Prices, in 
consequence, rapidly fell, and in au- 
tumn confidence began to be generally 
restored, and industry to resume its 
wonted Kbours.* As the distress of 
1816, and of the first half of 1817, bad 

* “ In Devonshire eA ery article of life is 
falling, the panic among the farmers wearing 
away, and, above all, that hitherto market- 


been mainly owing to tbo riipid eon* 
traction of the currency, and conse-* 
quent fall in the price of produce of 
every kind, agricultural and manufac- 
turing, far below what the mere open- 
^g of the Continental harbours could 
have explaineri ; so the first symptoms 
of amendment appeared in the enlarged 
advances of the country bankers, en- 
couraged by the suppression of the 
efforts of the disaffected, and the great 
rise, compared with 181 C, which had 
taken place in the price of mral pro- 
du(‘e. Prosperity— and it is a mark- 
worthy circumstance — began with a 
rise ofjjriccSi even though that rise'W'as 
owing to a scarcity in the preceding 
year. The importation of wheat in 
this year was considerable, compared 
with what it had been in former years : 
it amounted to 1,020,000 quartens ; 
w^hereas tlie average for six yeara be- 
fore had little exceeded 300, 000. * The 
exports were above an average ; they 
amounted to £40, Oil, 000 — a clear proof 
that the di.stress among tlie nianiifac- 
tiiring classes was owing to the failure 
of the home market, even then at least 
double all foreign marketsput together, 
from the effects of a contraeti'd cur- 
rency and general susx)cusion of credit 

able article, discontent, Is everywhere dls- 
ap]>oaniig. 1 have eveiy reason to unite niy 
voice with my neighboui's to say we owe oui’ 
pnisent jieaceful and happy prospects to your 
flnnness and pr(>mi>t exertions in keeping 
down the democrats” — Lord Exmooth to 
Lord SiUMOUTii, 10th Sept 1817. “ We can- 

not, indeed, be Huflioontly thankful for an 
improvement in our situation and prospects, 
in every respect for exceeding - our most 
sanguine, and even tho most presumptuous 
hopes. A public and general exjiression of 
gratitude must be requiroil In due season by 
an order in Council.” — Lord Sidmouth to 
Lonl Kenyon, 8ept. 30, IHU — Sidnumth's 
Life, iii. 198, 199. 

* Importation of Wheat anu Wheat- 
FROM 1811 TO 1818. 

Tnnrsk Qr» Yrtr*. Qn. 

1811, , . 2.38,366 1 817, . . 1,020,949 

1812, . . 244,385. 1818, . . 1,593,518 

1813, . . 425,599 

1814, . . 681,3^ 

1815, . . none. 

1810, . . 225,263 

6)1,814,946 
Average of 
six years, 302,491 

—Porter’s Proyresa of the KaHon , lS9^thixd 
edition. 
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and niinous fall of prices, GoyemmeJit a gradiial improvement in the revenue 
acted alike with wisdom and liberality, to make u^ the remainder. The sum, 
in proposing and carrying a proposal, applied this year to the reduction of 
on 28th April, to advance £500,000 in debt was £14,514,000 — so powerful 
GreatBritain, and £250,000 in Ireland, did the sinking fnnd still oontinue, 
by the issue of Exchequer bills, oii^ notwithstandhig all that had been done 
proper security, to relieve the general to cripple Its operations ; so that, after 
distress— a measure which passed with- taking into view the sum borrowed, 
out opposition, and had a surprising above £5,000,000 was really applied 
effect both in alleviating suffenng by to the reduction of debt, 
restoring confidence, and diminishing 18. Ireland, being wholly an agricul- 
disconteiit by showing sympathy. tural country, suffered, as might well be 

17. This was a. very toying year to imagined, beyond any other, from the 
the exchequer of the emjnre, for it had disastrous fall of prices produced by 
to contend at once with a diminution an artificial scarcity of money, and the 
in the ordinary sources of revenue, in subsequent rise, owing to a real scarcity 
consequence of the general distress, in the supply, which had taken place in 
and the huge gap in the public income, the last two years. So serious did the 
arising from the taking off of the in- agrarian disturbances in that countiy 
oome-tax and war inalt-tax in the pre- become that, on the lltli March, Gov* 
(‘.eding year. The total revenue, which ernment brought forward a measure 
in 1816 liad been £62,264,000, in 181 7 intended for their permanent coercion, 
fell to £52,195,000; the war taxes and which hasbeenattended by the very 
amounted only to £14,865,000, instead best effects. It was introducmi>y Mr 
of £16,065,000 as in the preceding Peel, the Secretary for Ireland, after- 
year. The total produce of the taxes, wards Sm Robebt Peel, whose mea- 
iiTespeetive of loans, w'as in 1816 suresw-LlIoccupysoIargeandimportant 
£57,860,000 for (freat Britain alone; aplacein this History. His character, 
in 1817, £56,783,259 for Great Britain however, will come in more appropri- 
and Ireland together, even with the ately after the great changes which he 
aid of arrciars of war taxes. On the introduced into our commercial policy, 
other hand, tlio public expenditure and their effects, are considered. The 
of 1817 amounted to £68,875,000, of object of the bill was to establish a 
which no less than £44,108,000 was general police force capable of acting 
for the interest of the public debt and together in any county which the Lord 
the sinking fund, being for the united Lieutenant might direct, that oflicer 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.* having the power of determining what 
1 n these circumstances, a very consider- portion of the exfienso was to be laid on 
able loan#iii some form or another be- the inhabitants. The measure met with 
came indi.spcnsahle ; and the Chancellor general approbation, and proved so effi- 
of the Exchequer provided for the de- caCious that Government did not find it 
ficiency by issuing Exchequer bills to necessary to extend the suspension of 
the extent of £9,000,000, trusting to the Habeas Corpus Act to Ireland, and 


Expenditure of Great Bhitatn and Ibsi.anp for 1817. 


Interest of debt and sinking fund. 
Do on Exchequer bills, . 

Other charges on consolidated fUnd, 
Civil govennnent of Scotland, 

Lesser expenses, 

Navy, .... 
Ordnance, 

Army, deducting troops in France, 
Foreigii loans, . . . . 

Ijocal issues, . . . , 

Miscellaneous, . 


£44,109,233 

1,815,926 

2.303,602 

130,646 

451.403 

6,473,062 

1,435,401 

9,614,864 

83,272 

42,585 

2,466,486 


£68,875,477 


— Parf. Deb., xxxvtii. 26, Pari. Pep. 
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were able to reduce the military force in 
that country from 25,000 to 22, 000 men, 
and the artillery from 400 to 200 gimB. 

19. English legation, in thS in- 
stance, undoubtedly conferred a very 
great boon upon Ireland ; but the same 
cannot be said of a measure introduced 
by En^^lish influence into Scotland, 
and wmch came into opei*ation in this 
year — viz., the extension of jury trial 
to civil causes. Scotland, from the 
remotest period, has had laws, institu- 
tions, and courts of its own. Its in- 
habitants may well be proud of them, 
for the greatest improvements which, 
during the last eighty years, have been 
introduced into the law of England, 
or which its wisest legislators are now 
anxiously labouring to effect, are no- 
thing but transcripts of the statutes 
which, a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore, had been inserted on the statute- 
book of its northern and comparatively 
barbarous neighbour.* In 1816, how- 
ever, the Anglomania was very ardent ; 
and, partly to aid the progress of Lib- 
eral ideas and the Liberal party in 
Scotland, partly to procure a dignified 
and easy retirement for a very amiable 
man and agreeable companion, f who 
had long been on intimate terms with 
the Prince- Regent, a bill was passed, 
introducing juiy trial, without limita- 
tion, in all cases where oral evidence 
was reouired or might be anticipated, 
in Scotland, and establishing a court, 
specially with an English lawyer at its 
head, for the disposal of such cases. 
Great was the joy of the popular lead- 
ers in the northern part of the island 
at this change, which was an en^fire 
innovation ; for though Scotland, from 
the earliest ages, had been familiar 
with jury trial in criminal cases, it had 
never been known or attempted in civil 
causes. Unbounded were the antici- 
pations of the blessings to the country, 
and the training of its inhabitants to 
their social duties, which would result 
from the change. It in every respect 
received fair play. The judges on the 

* Bee Alison’s Essays, vol. ii. 635, ** The 
Old Scottish Parliament,” where this subject 
is fully gone into. 

t William Adam, Eaq. of Blair. Adam, who 
was made the head of lue new court. 


bench gave it every possible encourage- 
ment ; the ablest counsel at the bar) 
and they were many and powerful at 
that time, supported it by their energy 
and adorned it by their talents ; and 
% clause was introduced into a subse* 
quent act, passed a few years after, 
authorising the transference by simple 
motion of all actions involving parole 
proof from inferior courts, when tiie de- 
mand of the plaintiff was above £40 
sterling. Under these enactments, 
if the mode of trial had been suited 
to the people, nearly the whole legal 
business of the country should have 
been carried into the juiy court. 

20. Nevertheless it turned out quite 
the reverse ; and the attempt to intro- 
duce jury trial in civil cases into Scot- 
land remains a lasting and instructive 
proof of the impossibility of trans- 
plantifig institutions from one country* 
to another, without the greatest risk 
of entire failure, or ruinous disasters 
to the State into which they are intro- 
duced. Jury trial has been, and still 
is, a total failure in Scotland ; and the 
opinion has become general among its 
most experienced practitioners, that it is 
one of the greatest curses that has ever 
been inflicted upon the country. The 
reason is, that it is totally at variance 
with the habits, institutions, and wish- 
es of the people. Jury trial succeeds 
in England, Dccaiise it is not the trial 
of tlie jury, but the trial of the judge ; 
it has failed in Scotland, because it is 
not the trial of tfie judge, but the trial 
of the jury. Long habit, c^turies of 
practice, have accustomed the English 
juries to follow the suggestions of the 
bench ; and, except in a few cases which 
violently excite the public mind, those 
suggestions are very seldom disregard- 
ed. In Scotland, where the native 
turn of the people is opinionative and 
pugnacious, and the great object of 
ambition with all is to get their own 
W34y, tlie first principle with juries has 
too often been to assert their indepen- 
dence by disregarding the bench, and 
show their superiority to others by 
throwing overboard the witnesses. 
Thus chance and prejudice have come 
so often to sway their verdicts, that it 
has passed into a common saying that 
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the issue of a jury trial is as subject to 
hazard as the game of rouge-et-noir, 
and that nothing is certain in it but 
delay and expense. The poj>ular lead- 
ers have not courage to admit in pub- 
lic the entire failure of their favourite' 
system of training the national mind ; 
but their sense of its unsuitableness to 
Scotland has already been evinced by 
an act of Parliament, mving litigants 
the means of escaping the much-dread- 
ed ordeal ; * and so strongly has the 
national feeling on the subject been 
declared, that after six - and - thirty 
years of training and bolstering up, 
the cases tried by jury in all Scotland 
have dwindled away to twenty or 
thirty in a year ; and instead of the 
Court of Session being overwhelmed, 
as was expected, witn hundreds of 
cases broumit from the sheriff courts 
to obtain the blessings of jury trial, the 
sheriff courts are overwhelmed with as 
many thousand cases, brought before 
them to escape the certain expejise 
and uncertain issue of that species of 
decision, f 

21. The uncertainty of jury trial, 
in cases which strongly excited the 
public mind, was strikingly evinced 
111 England itself during this very year. 
Watson, the father of the culprit who 
had shot the gunsmith who defended 
his shop in the Spalield riot on De- 
cember 2d, was tried for high treason 
at Westminster Hall, and acijuitted 
by the verdict of a London jury. This 
tlecision is perhaps not to be regretted, 
as the act* with which they were charg- 
ed, though amounting to sedition and 

* The Act 10 and 11 Victoria, introduced 
by the lato Lord-Advocate Rutherfurd, ow\ 
of the ableHt and moat accomrllBhcd of the 
Bcotoh Bar, vrhom the author is proud to call 
his early and steady friend. 

t The rases brought into the sheriff court 
of Lanarkshire alone, on written pleadings, 
are now nbouw 2000 annually ; lu the small- 
debt court, in the same county, which de- ' 
cides, on oral pleading, coses under £12, . 
above 20,000. The county (jourts of Kngland, 
whicli have l>ecoirie so popular, and risen to 
such importance in so short a time, have 
mainly succeeded by the suitors avoiding jury 
tdal ; and if their jurisdiction is extended, 
like that of Uie sheriffs in Scotland, to cases 
of debt and contract of any amount, it is easy 
to see they ,will drain away nearly all the 
business from Westminster Hall and the I 
circuit ofisizcB. ~ j 


riot of the moat aggravated kind, could 
scarcely be held, in reason at least, 
whatever it might he in law, to amount 
to high treason, or a design to over- 
turn the Government ; and the indict- 
ment was brought for the heavier of- 
fence, mainly in consequence of the 
English law recognising at that period 
no medium between not or sedition, 
which were misdemeanours punishable 
only by fine and imprisonment, and 
high treason, which was chastised by 
death. The wiser and more humane 
Scotch law recognised transportation 
as the appropriate pnnisliment for 
aggravated cases of riot, and sedition 
bordering on treason— a ])unishment 
which has since, by special statute, 
been introduced into En^and and Ire- 
land for such offences, but the same 
cannot be said of another memorable 
trial, which took place in the sam^ 
year in the Court of King’s Bench— of 
Mr Hone, for blasphemous libel. He 
was tried three times — once before Mr 
Justice Abbot, and twice before Chief- 
Justice Ellenborough— and on all these 
occasions exhibited a union of self- 
possession, readiness, and talent wor- 
thy of a better cause. He was on all 
the three acquitted ; on the two last 
chiefly in consequence of the Overbear- 
ing manner of the presiding judge, who 
unfortunately was as remarktiole for 
the haste of his temper as for the 
power of his intellect. 

22. The contradictory nature of the 
verdicts obtained in three State trials 
in the same year, and in regard to 
crimes of substantially the same de- 
scription, suggests considerations of the 
highest importance for the right gov- 
ernment of mankind. Braiidreth and 
twenty -three of his associates were 
sentenced to death at Derby for ex- 
actly the same crime for which Wat- 
son and his accomplices were acquitted 
in London. There can be no doubt 
that there was a gi*eat defect both in 
the law and institutions of the coun- 
try, when at the same time, and on so 
momentous a crisis, the same crimi- 
nals shared so different a fate. Nor is 
it difficult to see what this defect is. 
So far as the law is concerned, it con- 
sisted chiefly in the absurdily of the 
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Englisli Iftw, 'vrhich admitted no me- 
dium between hi^h treason, punishable 
with death and its terrible pen^ties, 
and sedition, which could be coerced 
only bv fine or imprisonment. It was 
to evade this difficulty that the astute- 
ness of the English lawyers invented 
the doctrine of constructive treason^ or 
the inference as to an intent to depose, 
kill, or levy war against the Sovereign, 
from acts of a seditious tendency. But 
although this doctrine is firmly estab- 
lished m the decisions and dicta of the 
English judges, it has often been re- 
sisted by the common sense and just 
feelings of the English juries, and al- 
ways combated by all the eloquence 
and ability of the English Bar. It is 
next to impossible to persuade a jury 
that the leaders of a mob, w’hich en- 
gages in the most outrageous acts of 
pillage, violence, and depredation, 
have a design to dethrone or assassin- 
ate the Sovereign. To get drunk or 
fill their pockets is probably their ul- 
timatum. It was this which led to 
Watson’s acquittal, as it had done to 
the escape of Hardy, Thelwall, Horne 
Tooke, and m^ny of the most danger- 
ous State criminals recordi'd in Eng- 
lish history. Indicted for sedition and 
riot, they could not by possibility have 
escaped ; and if transported, they 
would have sutfered a punishment 
suitable, and not excessive, for their 
crimes. In prosecution, the wisest 
course always is to select the minor 
offence, unless the major lias, beyond 
all doubt, been incurred ; in legisla- 
tion, to affix no punishment to crimes 
but such as the general feelings of the 
country will permit to be carried rigor- 
ously into execution. 

23. The salutary effect of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
this year, and the deathblow which it 
gave, in a short time, to the machina- 
tions and efforts of the disaffected, sug- 
gests the defect in our institutions to 
which this distressing uncertainty in 
the conviction of State crimes is to be 
ascribed.- This is in the idea, so plaus- 
ible and unhappily so prevalent, that 
their prosecution wlould be left to the 
unaided efforts of the common law. 
It no doubt sounds well to say that 


Government seeks for no extraordinary 
powers, and combats sedition and trea- 
son with no other weapons but those 
of the common and statute law ; and 
loud cheers seldom fail to follow such 
an announcement in the House of. 
Commons. Nevertlielcss, it is found- 
ed on an entire fallacy ; and perhaps 
nothing has contributed so much to 
perpetuate disorder, distrust, and con- 
sequent misery, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland, as this miserable delu- 
sion. Extraordinary cases require ex- 
traordinary remedies ; it is in vain to 
attempt to combat them with ordinary 
ones. Jury trial, and the tnal by that 
means of suboriliiiatc criminals, does 
very well in common crimes, or pass- 
ing local disorders; but it is wholly 
unsuitable to those more serious exi- 
gencies, when a large party in the State 
is banded for some common political 
j>ur]>ose which is to be brought about 
by violence and intimidation. To 
leave everything to tho ordinary reme- 
dies of the law, in such cases, is to 
leave it to be worked by men liable to 
be influenced by prejudice or intimida- 
tion. It is, in effect, little else but 
proclaiming impunity to crimes even 
of tho deepest dye; or wreaking the 
vengeance of the law upon misorabb? 
and deluded followers, while tho sel- 
fish and guilty leaders, whom it is as 
impossible to roach by the verdict of a 
juiy as it is easy to reach by an act 
of the executive, remain wholly un- 
touched. Tho Buspeiision of tho Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, which enables Gov- 
enimont to apprehend such leaders 
upon grounds iierfectly sufficient to 
justify their detention, though their 
weight would not be admitted by a 
Jury in excited times, is tho appropri- 
ate remedy. Tho true object of such 
apprehension should he, not to im- 
prison tho persons seized, but to send 
them out of the country, under pain 
of transportation if they returned be- 
fore the expiration of a limited time. 
The ostracism of Athens, the banish- 
ment of Rome, were wdse and humane 
institutions, had they not been often 
abused by a tyrant majority ; and he 
has little reason to complain who is 
intercepted in his projects of revoln- 
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tionislng his country, and sent, till 
quieter tunes return, to ruminate on 
social change on the banks of the 
Leman T^ake, or dream of human per- 
fectil^ity among the crowds of Paris. 

24. Although the parliamentary 
season of 1817 was not distinguished 
by debates of the same surpassing mag- 
nitude and importance as that of the 
preceding year, yet thero were ofte or 
two things deserving of notice, as in- 
dicating the silent march of thought, 
and consequently of future events, 
which characterised it. The first of 
thc'sc was a motion by Mr Brougham 
on the state of the trade and nianu- 
factures of the nation, the scope and 
aim of which will at once appear from 
the resolutions which he moved,* and 
which were negatived by a majority of 
5.5, the numbers being 118 to 63. 
These resolutions, being by inference 
condemnatory of the neglect alleged 
to have been evinced by Ministers, in 
not (securing for the country those 
(‘ommercaal advantages whicn might 
Lave been obtained by treaty with for- 
eign nations at the con elusion of '‘the 
war, were in the main of a party char- 
acter, and therefor(3 of passing interest. 
But then* were some remarks which 
fell from the able and inquisitive mind 
of the mover which were of lasting im- 
wrtance, and, like the first streaks of 
ight in the eastern horizon, betokened 
the complexion of the diw wliich was 
begin uing to dawn. “The period,” 
said he, “is now an-ived when, the war 
being closed, and prodigious changes 

* 1 . Tliat the trade and manufactures of 

the country are reduced to a state of such 
uiiexampli)d difficulty as demands the serious 
attention of this house. ‘2. That those diffi- 
culties are materially increased by the policy ! 
pursued with respect to our foreign coin- j 
merce, and that a revision of this system ! 
ouglit forthwith to be UTuleitaken by the I 
House. 3. That the continuance of those 
difficulties is materially increased bV the 
severe pressure of taxation under which the 
country labours, and which ought, by every 
practicable means, to be lightened. 4. That 
the system of foreign policy pursued by his 
Majesty’s Ministers has not been such as to 
obtein for the people of this country those 
commercial advantages which the influence 
of Groat Britain in foreign courts fairly en- 
titled them to expect." —Mr Brougham’s 
IteHolutionSf March 13, 1817. Pari. Pe&afw, 
XXXV. 1044. 


m 

' having tdken place through the world, 

I it becomes absolutely necessary to 
' enter <m a careful but fearless revision 
I of our whole commercial system; that 
we may be enabled safely, yet prompt- 
ly, to eradicate those faults which the 
lapse of time has occasioned or dis- 
played ; to retrace our steps where wo 
shall find that they have deviated from 
the line of true policy ; to adjust and 
accommodate our laws to the alteration 
of circumstances; to abandon many 
prejudices, alike antiquated and sense- 
less, unsuited to the advanced age in 
which we live, and unworthy of the 
sound judgment which distinguishes 
the nation. In the Navigation Laws, 
in particular, some change is loudly 
called for. Whatever may have been 
the good policy of that law when it 
was first introduced, I am quite clear 
that we have atlhcred to it for a cen- 
tury after the circumstances which 
alone justified its adoption have ceased 
to exist.” 

25. Jf these ideas of Mr Brougham 
were descriptive of the germ or tlic 
doctrines, the fruit of Adam Smith’s 
philosophy, which afterwards so widely 
expanded, and occasioned so entire a 
revolution in the commercial policy of 
England, other acts of the legislature, 
at the same time, indicated the setting 
in of an under-current, destined to 
bring nothing but iinmixed gootl to 
society. Almost unnoticed, amid other 
parliamentary bnsiuess which at the 
time excited much more attention, a 
bill passed liotli Houses this year 
establishing Savings BANKS-institu- 
tions which liavo since sjiread so widely, 
and prospered so immensely in all parts 
of the island, and wliioh, by encourag- 
ing habits of piiidcnce, frugality, and 
self-control among the working classes, 
and fostering the generous Sections 
in preference to the selfish passions, 
have gone far to elevate the character 
of the mpst deserving of the poor, and 
to counteract the many causes of de- 
basement which since that time have 
spread such ruin amongst them. In 
the sameeession, the increasing human- 
ity of the gener^ mind was evinced by 
strong statements in the House of Com- 
mons regarding military flogging, tha 
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batbarity of whicb was daily attract- 
ing more attention, so as to foreshadow 
its abolition at no distant period ; and 
a bill brought in by General Thornton 
for abolishing the degrading punish- 
ment of the lash in the case of icmales, 
received the unanimous assent of the 
same House. 

26. The respective balance of parties 
in the House of Commons was materi- 
ally affected this year by the return to 
the parliamentary arena of the most 
eloquent man on one side, and the 
death Of two, not the least eminent, 
on the other. Mr Canning — who, ever 
since his rupture with Lord Castlercagh 
in 1810, had been out of office, and 
since 1814 in a sort of honourable 
banishment as ambassador at Lisbon — 
returned to England on the invitation 
of the Prince-Regent, and accepted 
the office of President of the Board of 
Control, vacant by the death of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. His name 
will occupy hereafter a prominent 
place ; his deeds and speeches strongly 
arrest the attention in the course of 
this history. In June 1816, Mr Pon- 
sonby, who had long discharged with 
zeal, ability, and straightforward hon- 
our, the arduous duties of leader of 
the OpjKDsition, died ; and his lament- 
ed loss was shortly succeeded by that 
of Mr Horner, a much younger, but 
more rising and promising man, who 
expired at Pisa, whither he had gone 
on account of a pulmonary complaint, 
on 8th February 181 7. 

27. Mr Hounkr was horn in 1778, 
passed the Bar in Fidiuburgh in 1800, 
was called to the English Bar in 1S07, 
and entered the House of Commons in 
1806. The son of a re.spectable iinen- 
draper in Edinburgh, he owed his ele- 
vation in no degree to aristocratic or 
parliamentary iiifluencos, so powerful 
at that period in procuring advance- 
ment for others into situations for 
which they W'crc not fitted by nature. 
Like Mr Canning, Sir S. Romilly, Lord 
Eldon, and many of the greatest men 
whom the Country can boast, he was 
the architect of his own fortune, and 
entered on his public career from no 
other influence 1311 1 that arising from 
his known and acknowledged abilities. 


His first seat was for a Treasury 
borough (St Ives), for which, by the 
influence of Lord Kinnaird and the 
Whig Government then in power, lie 
was elected in June 1806 ; so Ahat, 
like all the other great men of the day, 
he ow'ed his entry into public life to 
the nomination boroughs. So great 
were his abilities, and so high the re- 
spect^bntertained for his character, that, 
had ho lived, ho would beyond all 
doubt have been the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer when the Whigs came into 
power in November 1830, and possibly 
risen to still higher situations during 
the long continuance of that party in 
office for the next thirty years. 

28. He was the most intellectual 
and profound of that remarkable school 
of eminent men wffio were educated 
and entered life together at that period 
in Edinburgh. Leas eloquent and dis- 
cursive than Brougham, less aerial and 
elegant than Jeffrey, he was a much 
deeper thinker than either, and brought 
more systematically the powers of a 
clear understanding and logical rea- 
soning to bear upon a liuiited number 
of sulyccts, to which he directed his 
attention. These he mastered wdth 
consummate ability. Many of his pa- 
pers on the corn -laws and the currency 
in the Edinburgh Review^ as well as 
his speeches in Parliament on the same 
subjects, an* models of clear and accu- 
rate reasoning. Y et must history con - 
fess with regret that he stojiped short 
in the admirable career on which he 
had entered, and be(iueathod to pos- 
terity a host of errors when he was on 
the very verge i)f the most important 
truths. He was on tho edge of inesti- 
mable discoveries in the most abstnise 
branch of political science, to which 
he had been led by tho native vigour 
of his understanding and tlio clearness 
of his perception, wlicn he was turned 
aside and riveted in error by tho in- 
fluence of party. Ho was the main 
author of the Bullion Report of 1810, 
and he bequeathed the adoption of its 
principles to the nation by the bill of 
1819, restoring cash payments. What 
those effects were will abundantly ap- 
ear in the sequel, and need not oe 
ere anticipated. It is sufficient to 
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observe, as a curious proof of the warp* 
^ng oven of the strongest intellects by 
the chain of party, that while ho 
clearly saw and has ably illustrated 
the Qbvioiis truths — ^that the great rise 
of prices during the war was owing to 
the copious issue of pa^r currency, 
and that the greatest danger to be 
apprehended on the return of peace 
was the impossibility of discharging 
the debts, public and private, con- 
tracted during a plentiful circulating 
medium, with the resources of a con- 
tracted one — he could discern no other 
mode of averting these dangers but by 
instantly rushing into tlie contracted 
currency ; and that while he was well 
aware that variations in the amount of 
tlic circulating medium are the great- 
est calamity ■vniich can befall a mercan- 
tile nation, the only way in which he 
deemed it pracjticablo to avert them 
Wius to base it entirely on gold, the 
most eagerly desired, easily transport- 
ed, and therefore evanescent of earthly 
things. 

2y. The close of this year was mark- 
ed by a most melancholy event, wlwch, 
more than any other in the recollec- 
tion of man, wmng with anguish the 
heart of the whole nation. This was 
the death of the Trinccss Cliarlottc of 
Wales, who expired, after severe and 
protracted suffering, on the 6th Nov- 
ember. This charming prin cess, who.se 
beauty, high spirit, and amiable man- 
ners, had endeared her to the whole 
iicople, had lived in domestic felicity, 
known only by never - failing deeds 
of kindness, since her marriage in May 
of the preceding year. She was lui- 
derstood to be in the way of mving an 
heir to the monarcliy ; and as the 
direct line of succession depended on 
the SUCCC.SS of her a(xoucheinent, the 
attention of the nation was turned with 
the most intense anxiety to the coming 
event from which so much was hoped. 
It came at last, but the angel of death 
at the same time entered the bridal 

* He seriously comi)laino<l to Mr JeffVey, 
i-lieii its editor, that the Kdinhurgh Revieto 
too independent, and not sufficiently 
Whiggis)i—a charge which has never before 
or since, It is believed, been brought i^inst 
that celebrated journal.— CocKBURN'a Lift of 
Jeffrey, i. 


chamber; So long and severe were 
the sufferings of the princess, daring a 
protracted labour of forty-eight hours, 
that it became necessary to sacrifice 
the infant — an uncommonly fine and 
healthy prince — to her preservation ; 
and the painful sacrifice was made in 
vain. Such was the exhaustion of the 
royal mother, after the delivery was 
over, that she sank rapidly, and ex- 

ired a few hours after. So great was 

is despaii- at this calamitous event, 
that tlie princ^al medical attendant 
of her Royal Highness, in a fit of in- 
sanity or despaii', committed suicide a 
short time afterwards. 

30. No words can paint the univer- 
sal consternation and grief which seized 
the entire nation on this calamitous 
event,yhich buried an illustrious prin- 
cess, the -solo daughter of England, 
and a royal posteriW in a single tomb. 
Nothing comparable to it had been 
seen in the country since theliead of 
Charles I. fell upon tlie scaffold. Then 
was scon how universal and deep-seat- 
ed is tlio loyalty of the British heart, 
and how strong and indelible the 
chords which bind the people to their 
sovereign. Every house, from the ducal 
pjilaco to the peasant’s cottage, was 
filled with mourning ; tears were seen 
in every eye ; the bereavement was felt 
by all witli the intensity of domestic 
afllictioii. Business was generally sus- 
I)eiuled ; scarce a woid was spoken 
(}ven by the most intimate friends when 
they met in the streets— they pressed 
hands and went on in silence. The 
hum of men ceased ; no sound was 
heard but the mournful clang of the 
church - bells, which fi’Om morn till 
night gave forth their melancholy 
peal ; minute-guns wore fired from all 
the batteries and shii)S — 

“Tho flog was hoisted half-masl high, 

A mournful signal on the main, 

Seen only when the illustrious die, 

Or are in glorious battle slain." 

A royal proclamation ordered a gen- 
eral mourhing. The injunction was 
unnecessary ; every human being above 
the rank of a pauper spontaneously 
assumed the garb of woe. On the 18th 
November, when the funeral at Wind- 
sor took place Huth great solemnity, 
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every cliurcli and chapel in the United half of what they had been in the year 
Kingdom was opened and iUled with 1816. The revenue, without the imn 
mourning multitudes, whose grief could position of any new taxes, rose above 
find no other alleviation but in its £1,700,000 ; and the money applied 
united expression. Those who con- to the reduction of debt, which in 
sider loyalty as a merely instinctive 1817 had been £14,614,000, rose in 
feeling, which weara out and becomes 1818 to £16,839,000, being somewhat 
extinct in the progress of society, with above the loans of the year.* Wheat, 
the enlightenment of the general mind on an average of the year, sold at 98s. 
and the popularising of institution^ — a high price indeed, but a consider- 
would do well to contemplate this able reduction from the preceding year, 
memorable event, and to search the wdien it had been 116s. ; and such was 
annals of the world for a parallel to the affluence of the Bank of England, 
the grief wliicli then vTung the Brit- and the general confidence reposed in 
i»h heart among rude and uneducated that establishment, that the Chan- 
i\ations, the most remarkable for at- cellor of the Exchequer, in the last 
tachment to the throne. discussion on the subject in 1817, 

31. The social condition of the conn- boasted, not without reason, that the 
try and its general prosperity were bank had bfjgun voluntarily to resume 
much improved in the year 1818. The payments in cash ; that noiliing would 
change had begun in the middle of the i)revent the restriction of ca3i pay- 
prcc^ing year, and arose chiefly from ments from expiring in July 1818 ; 
prices of agricultural produce having and that even in foreign countries the 
so much risen, and the home market notes of the bank were taken in pre- 
fer our manufactures having in con- ference to gold. 

sequence so much improved from the 32. The cause of this groat improve- 
increased ability of the rural poimla- ment in the affairs of the country, and, 
tioii to jHirchase them. The Funds, ofconsequencc, of the Government, was 
tliat sure test of public prosperity, rose the continued suspension of cfish pay- 
80 per cent; in 1817 the Three per rneiits to tlio 6th July 1818, according 
Cents ascended from 62, in January to the act of 1817, aJrearly noticed. 
1817, to 83 in December of the same As the dreadful crasli and distress of 
year. The bankruptcies in England, 1816 had arisen from the sudden and 
which in February 1816 were 209, were prodigious contraction of the country 
reduced in September to 61 ; the total bankers* issues, which took place from 
was 1575 ill tiie yt*-ar, being a decrease the prospect of immediately being 
of 454 from the preceding year, when obliged to pay their notes in c.ash — 
they had been 2029. These unmistak- which at once reduced tlieir circula- 
able symptoms of general ameliora- tion from £22,700,000 in 1814, to 
tion continued throughout 1818. The £16,894,000 in 1816 — so the ]>ostpone- 
Funds maintained the level they had ment of c-ash payments by the bill of 
I'eached on the close of the preceding 1816 had a directly opposite eflect.+ 
year ; and the bankruptcies were 5i0 The cinmlation both of the Bank of 
less : they sank to 10.56, being only England and the country banks in- 

* Net revenue of Great Britain in 1817, .... £52,005,013 

„ „ in 1818 63,747,705 

— roRTEii’s Pari. Tables. 


1 Year's. 

Rank of England 

r»r«iJatton of 
Country lianka 

Total. 

1514 

1S16 

1817 

1515 

£24,801,080 

27,201,650 

27,018,620 

27,397,000 

27,771,070 

£22,700,000 

10,011,000 

15,000,000 

15.894.000 

20.507.000 

£47,501,080 

40,272,650 

42,109,020 

43,291,900 

48,278,070 


—Alison’s Europe, chap xevi., Appendix. 
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creased rapidly witli the period during price, and also eupply the ■wants of the 
which cadi payments were posipon- numerous English who were Socking 
ed, and in 1818 it had become above to the Continent in search oT health, 
£6,000,000 more than it had been in amusement, or economy, and pay up 
1816. The necessary effect of this in- a French loan of £5,000,000, a very 
crease in the circulation was a lostora- great drain for gold sot in upon the 
tion of confidence, a geueral rise of Bank, and the sum paid in cash for 
prices, augmented undertakings by ca- these notes before the and of the year 
pitalists, and improved comfort among amounted to £2, 600, 000. This alarm - 
the labouring classes. The gi'eater ing drain, ahd the total disappearance 
activity thus communicated to trade from the country of the coin thus 
appeared in the increase of the exports, withdrawn from the coffers of the Bank, 
^ich rose in 1818 to £46,603,000 at length convinced Ministers of the 
declared value, from £41,761,000 in impolicy of enforcing the return to 
the preceding year; but the vast cash payments on 5th July 1818, as it 
addition made to the wellbeing of all then stood regulated law, and led 
classes was evinced still more clearly to imT)()rtant debates in both houses 
hy the great increase of the imports, of Parliament, which threw increasing 
which advanced from £27,000,000 in light on that all-important subject. 
1816 to £36,000,000 in 1818.* 34. On the part of Opposition it was 

33. So confident were the directors urged by Mr Tierney, Lord Althorpe, 
of the Bank of England in the con- and Sir H. Parnell : “We have now, 
tinuance of these favourable circum- at the close of the war, in round uum- 
stances, and of their ability to continue bers, £800,000,000 of funded, and 
cash payments, that in January 1817 £40,000,000 of unfunded debt— -rather 
they issued a notice that tliey were an appalling pro^)Cct, i^inst which it 
prepared to make payments in specie of is futile to set off onr Sinking Fund of 
outstanding notes of a certain descrip- £14,000,000, since, although we keep 
tion, amounting to about £1, 000, 'OOO up that fund, it is done only by bor- 
stcrling. Gold was so plentiful that rowing money annually, in Exchequer 
it had fallen to £3, 18s. 6d. an ounce, bills or otherwise, to nearly an etiual 
and very little of the cash at that rate amount. The advantageous terms on 
was taken uj). The success of this ex- which it appears a loan could now bo 
periment induced the directors to issue negotiated, proves indeed the present 
a notice, in October 1817, that they prosperity of the (jountiy. But is 
would pay cash for notes of every de- there any man in his senses who would 
scription issued prior to the 1st Jaim- maintain tliat this prosperity should 
ary of that year. But the result of be based on a circulation not convert- 
this experiment was very different, ible into specie ? On all sides it would 
and gave a ])remonit^ry warning of be hoard, God forbid t The sUvSpensiou 
what might be exi)ected to ensue if of cash imyiuents was never defended 
the suspension of cash payments was but as a iheasure of necessity, justified 
permanently closed. The deficient bar- by an unprecedented combination of 
vest of the prccctling year had caused circumstances. How, then, has it 
a considerable imjwirtation of grain, happened that, in the third year of 
amounting to above 1, .500, 000 qaar- peace, the same measure i.s neccssaiy, 
ters of wheat alone — a ipiaiitity iiiiex- which was only justified by the extra- 
ainpled in those days ; and to meet ordinary pressure of a most extraordi- 
the bills dniwn for iwiyincnt of their nary war? Why is tlie pledge given as 

•Year*. Imports, offleiol T5luc. Kxports, declared ralue. 

1816 £49,197,850 £27,4.?1,604 

1817 50,404,111 30,834,290 

ISIS 36,889,182 

— roiiTER’s rrogres» of the Ivalion, third edition, p. 356. 


£41,657 873 
41,761,1.32 
46,603,249 
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to the return to caah parents in July 
1818 not to he redeemed ? It may lie 
true tliat British oapita^ta, from a 
superabundance of money, have en- 
gaged largely in foreign loans, and 
that seventy-nine thousand travellers 
are gratifying their desires by going 
abroad ; but are such trivial circum- 
stances to be gravely stated as grounds 
for an entire subversion of our mone- 
tary system ? The suspension of Mr 
Pitt in 1797 was expressly rested on 
the most overpowering necessity — a 
general run upon the bank, which 
brought it to the brink of ruin— a uni- 
versal panic and boarding in the coun- 
try, and vast loans in specie to foreign 
countries. Can there be a more com- 
I)letc contrast than this state of mat- 
ters allbrcls, to the present time, when 
wo are at profound peace with all the 
world, when there were no foreign sub- 
sidies, no threat of invasion, hut increas- 
ing and apparently lasting prosperity ? 

35. “ Didnotthe House ofCommons, 
two years ago, w'hen there really w'as a 
panic and great distress in the country, 
even then enter into a solemn pledge 
that cash payments were to he resumed 
in next J uTy ? And have we not been told 
that such is the confuhiuce in the 
bank, and the public confidence in its 
solidity, that cash payments to a cer- 
tain extent have voluntarily been re- 
sumed on tlie part of that establish- 
ment ? Is it expedient, is it decorous, 
nndor such prosperous circumstances, 
to violate a ])leage given in such ad- 
verse ones ? The bauK directors profess 
tlieir willingness to resume cash pay- 
ments, ami nave evinced the sincerity 
of their declarations by their voluntary 
acts j where, then, is the necessity for 
violating the faith of Parliament ? Is 
the House satisfied that ell that has 
been advanced by the Bullion Com- 
mittee should he set aside ? Is there 
any one who doubts that an excessive 
issue of pax>er must have an effect on 
the price of gold ? The market price 
of gold is at present four shillings an 
ounce. above the Mint price; is not 
that difference to be ascribed rather to 
the excess of paper in circulation, than 
the foreign loans now in course of pay- 
ment ? Supposing the loan to France 


is £10,000,000, and the money required 
by travellers and foreign indemnities 
£20,000,000 more, still a large part of 
this sum would be sent out m goods, 
and a still larger in advances by foreign 
capitalists. But even supposing the 
whole were sent out in gold, would 
that occasion a run upon the bank ? 
Would it not soon improve the ex- 
changes, and, by rendering gold dear 
in this country, quickly bring it back, 
and furnish the bank with the means of 
replenishing its coffers ? On every 
ground, then, there is an urgent neces- 
sity for an inquinr into the circum- 
stances of the bank ; for if it can re- 
sume cash payments, it should be con- 
strained immediately to do so ; if it 
cannot, the public should bn iiifonned 
to what cause the inability is owing, 
and what i)rospect there i.s of ca3i 
payments ever being resumed. 

36. ‘‘There are some persons in tliis 
country v;ho anticipate all sorts of 
horrois from the resumption of cash 
payments — that nobody would receive 
rents, the funds he reduced to zero, 
and a general bankruptcy ensue. There 
is eveiy reason to believe that these 
apprehensions are either altogether 
unfounded, or greatly exaggorated. If 
cautiously gone about, it would be at- 
tended with little or no disadvantage. 
But even if the evils represented w ere. 
in a great degree wtII founded, would 
they not be preferable to the state of 
uncertainty in which mercantile specu- 
lations of all sorts are kept, by the 
uncertainty which exists as to the re- 
sumption of cast pajurieuts ? It would 
bo better to declare at once that the 
hank is never to resume payments in 
specie, than to go on every yea^ post- 
poning the return from year to year, 
and, in con8C(iuen(!e, alternately foster- 
ing speculation by an excessive issue 
of iiaper, and ruining the speculators 
by its sudden contraction. The only 
criterion by which it can be known 
whether or not an issue of paper has be- 
come excessive, is its convertibility into 
cash. When the obligation to pay every 
note issued in specie is taken away, this 
criterion is entirely lost ; there is no 
longer any restriction on the amount of 
issues ; and the enormous profits accru- 
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ing from them to the bank will soon 
rendei' them excessive. 

' ?7. “ Recent events hare too clearly 
illustrated the reality of this danger. 
In 1816, the average circulation of the 
Bank of England was £26,600,000; 
in 1817 it was £28,200,000—80 that 
there was an increase in that species of 
paper alone of two millions, although 
the resources and loans of 1816 were 
£82,000,000, and in 1817 only 
£69,000,000. The average circula- 
tion of country banks before 1816 was 
£21,000,000 ; it was reduced by fully a 
third during that year, but it had been 
increased by the same amount in 1817 : 
so that, between the, Bank of England 
and the country banks, there had been 
an increase in the circulation in o'tie year 
of no less than £9, 000, 000 ! Was there 
any intelligible cause, any plausible ex- 
cuse even, for such an excessive is.sue 
— the result evidently of the postpone- 
ment of the obligation to pay in specie? 
Was there any man of common honesty 
who could deny, in these circumstances, 
that impiiry is necessary ? What has 
become of all this money ? Coul^ it 
liave any other cITcct hut raising the 
price of everything ? Is not the gi'eat 
rise which has taken place in the Funds 
in the last year entirely to be ascribetl 
to that circumstance ? And what limit 
can be assigned to future danger, when 
in so short a time, and under circum- 
stances so little justifying it, so exces- 
sive an over-issue has taken place ? " 

38. On the other hand, it was 
Jinswered hy the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr Huskisson, and Mr 
Thornton: “The grounds on which 
the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the affairs of the bank 
are rested, are entirely fallacious. The 
internal state of the country had never 
been so distressed as it was in 1816, 
and it had never revived so rapidly as 
it did in the last half of 1817, and 
first months of 1818. The issues of 
country hanks had increased by at 
least £6,000,000 during that period ; 
but why bad they increased ? Simply 
because the great impulse communi- 
cated to the apiculture, trade, and 
manufactures of the country, during 

VOL. I. 


that period, called for an enlargement 
of the issue to carry it on. The differ- 
ence between the market and the Mint 
price of gold was erroneously consid- 
ered as a test of the superabundance 
of paper in tire home market ; hut it 
in reality arose from a very different 
cause — ^the gold which, was sent out 
of the country to pay up foreign loans, 
and meet the wants of British travel- 
lers. The experience of late years 
proved that the doctrine of the Bullion 
Committee in 1810, that the difference 
between the market and the Mint price 
of gold was owing to an over-issue of 
paper, andwas measured hy its amount^ 
was erroneous : it was decisively dis- 
proved by the facts which had since 
occuned. In 1814 the bank issues 
were £23,600,000, and the market price 
of gold was £6, 10s. i)er ounce ; in 1816 
the bank paper was £26,300,000, and 
the price of gold had fallen to £4, 08. 6d. 
per ounce ; — proving that the 'jiriee of ^ 
gold was owing to the enhanced de- 
mand for it on the Continent to meet 
the exigeuries of foreign war, and not to 
any excess in the domestic circulation. 

89. “ The immense loans which tho 
French Government has been obliged 
to contract in the present year, amount- 
ing to no less than £30,000,000 ster- 
ling, most of which required to bo 
negotiated in England, necessarily oc- 
casioned a very great drain, of gold 
from this country,' for which it be- 
hoved the directors of the bonk to 
make provision. Add to this a loan 
of £5,000,000, actually ne^tiating at 
this moment in London, ^esc loans 
were eight times the amount of the 
Austrian loans, in 1796, of £4,500,000, 
which the directors at that period, by 
a solemn resolution laid before Mr • 
Pitt, declared would, if repeated, prove 
fatal to the bank. It is true, tlie post- 
ponement of casli payments for a year 
is a deviation from what w^as formerly 
proposed and intended ; but if circum- 
stances change, must not the correspond- 
ing measures change also ? The sudden 
disappearance of gold, to the amount 
of £2,600,000 in October last, not only 
from the coffers of tho bank, but from 
the circulation of the country, shouldbe 
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a of ilie danger of recnrring to 

cadli payments when extensive remit- 
tances of gold required to be made to 
foreign countries^ either for commer- 
oifil transactions or foreign loans. No 
doubt, by an unlimited issue of gold 
from the bank, provided they could 
^t it to issue, it might be possible to 
ton the present advOme exchanges in 
favour of this country. But where was 
the bank to find gold adequate to coun- 
terbalance the greater part of a loan 
of j£30,000,000, all payable in specie, 
which was to go from this country 1 

40. The proper time for resuming 
cash payments is when the exchanges 
are at or above par. The great danger 
of a paper circulation is its tendency 
to increase itself, from the profit with 
which such increase is attended to the 
issuers ; and if the bank had been pre- 
ared with gold, it would have been 
esirable to have returned to cash pay- 
ments last year; but this year tne 
thing was impossible. The exchanges, 
from the large importations of foreign 
grain, and the immense foreign loans 
negotiated in this country, were so 
much against us, that to do so at this 
time is out of the question. The loans 
were, for the most part, remitted to the 
Continent in bills of exchange ; and 
it is no doubt true that a considerable 
part of such bills may be paid in goods 
manufactured in this country. Bui 
they cannot all be so paid, especially 
when loans to a very largo amount 
have to be remitted ; because the fo- 
reign recipients of the loans cannot 
take an unlimited quantity of goods ; 
they can take only so much as their 
inhabitants arc willing to purenaso 
and able to pay for. The balance, 
which is often very largfi, must all bo 
paid in money ; and the tact of the 
exchanges being now so much against 
us, proves that the foreign markets 
are already overstocked with our manu- 
factures, and that the only thing they 
will take is our .gold, for which there 
is a never -failing demand. Upon 

* On this occasion Kr Husklsson used 
these expressions, which subsequent events 
have rendered prophetic: “The facility en- 
joyed by Great Britain of extending her paper 
circulation has had the like effect that had 


this debate the House of Commons 
supported Ministers by a majority of 
66 — the numbers being 164 to 99, 
The committee moved for by Mr 
Tierney was refused, and the suspen- 
sion of cash payments was continued 
till 6th July 1819. 

been found to arise ftom the discovery of the 
mines of America ; for, by increoBing the ctr- 
culating medium over the world to the extent of 
forty millime, It proportionally facilitated the 
means of barter, and gave a stimulus to in- 
dustry. In proportion, Iiowover, as the bank 
found it necessary to purchase gold on the 
Continent to meet its engagements with the 
public here, the circulating medium of the 
Continent was diminislred ; and as the Con- 
tinental States did not enjoy the credit pos- 
sessed by tliis country, and were thereby de- 
barred from increasing theirpapercirculatlon, 
the result was discernible in the great confu- 
sion and deter ioratiou of property that had 
taken x>lacc on the Continent dunng the last 
two years. Indeed, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that much of the distress that had prevailed 
upon the Continent was fairly attriliutable to 
the purchase of bullion by tire Bank of Eng- 
land. The increase of the circulating medium 
of this country has given a great stimulus to 
its arts and industry ; it was only to be la- 
mented that, while the general appearance of 
the country had so much improved, the com- 
forts and rewards of the labourers had been 
much reduced. The population of the coun- 
try had increased in proportion to thu rapid- 
ity with which the circulaluig moilium had 
advanced ; but though there was au increased 
demand for labour, its wages, measuied by 
the existing price of grain, were diminished. 
But the general Improvement of the countrj’, 
undertheextenrk>dcurrency,is proved liy facts 
beyond all disjiuto. From ]6r>4 to 17f>3 there 
had not been one bill of enclosure — and this 
country imported com from 17M to 1796, 
during which there liad been a lapid increase • 
of the circulating medium bj imports from 
the mines of America, bills of enclosure to 
tlie number of 8500 had been passed, and this 
country had become an exporting country. 

It is idle to talk of the resumption of cash pay- 
ments producing any serious convulsion; at 
the same time, uotlung has tended more to 
create alarm than tire clamour raised on the 
subject of the resum])tiou of cash payments 
by the bank. It Avas notorious that m Scot- 
land, even previous to the restriction upon 
cash payments at the Bunk of England, the 
principal currency was in paper, and that 
there was very little gold currency in that 
country. Such, indeed, was the happy sya- 
tem of the chartered banks in Sootlancl, that, 
even in the years 1793 and 1796, wlicn the 
pressure was felt os sodistresRingin England, 
»o inconvenience was felt in that country from 
want of a metallic currency. Nevertheless, 
he felt that it was the duty of the bank to 
resume cash payments as soon as possible ; 
and he was conAdneed tliat, by a gi a<lunl, tem- 
perate, and cautious conduct, the resumption 
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41. This, lihe everything relating 
tp the currency, and, m consequence, 
general credit and prosperity of the 
country, was by far the most important 
measure of this session of Parliament. 
But others deserving of mention also 
took place. Under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act a great number 
of persons had been arrested under 
warrants from the Home Office in the 
preceding year ; and one of the earliest 
measures of the Government in the 
session of 1818 was to move for a com- 
mittee to report, with a view to a bill 
of indemnity to Ministers for their pro- 
ceedings in regard to the persons who 
had been imprisoned witliout being 
brought to trial. In the debates which 
ensued on this subject, the most vehe- 
ment attacks were made on Ministers, 
on the ground of their having been, in 
fact, the authors of the conspimey in 
the preceding year, by the employment 
of spies to excite it. Lord Sidmouth, 
in reply, rested on the information 
transmitted to Government by the 
highest magistrates and functionaries 
in the kingdom — in particular, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the Whig lord-lieutenant 
of the West Hiding of Yorkshire — as 
to the disturbances being the result of 
a settled conspiracy to overturn the 
Government, and the impossibility of 
obtaining the requisite information to 
trace it out witliout the employment 
agents who might get into the con- 
fidence of the disaffected.'** After very 
warm debates, the bill of indenmity 
passed both Houses by large majorities 
— that in the Commons being 82 to 23 — 

might take place without risking any material 
alteration in the affairs of the count i-y .” — Mr 
HusKi8SON*a Speech, May 1, 1818 ; Pari, 
Deb , xxxviii. 400, 401. It is hard to find a 
speech in which nioie valuable and decisive 
facta are adduced on one side, or more erro- 
neous opinions, notwithstanding, adheiedto 
<ni the other, than in this very remarkable 
oration. 

* “I cannot conclude without calling to 
your recollection that all tins tuiuuitiious 
assembling, rioting, and so forth, is not the 
consequence of distress, want of employment, 
scarcity, or dearness of provisions, but is the 
offspring of a revolutionary spirit; and no- 
thing sliort of a complete cliange in the estah- 
lished institutions of the country is in the 
contemplation of their hvidera and agitators.” 
— Earl Fitzwilliam to Lord SinMOUTH, Dec. 
17, 1817 j Siihnoul^'a Life, id. 214. 


in th© Ikuds, 98 t9 «7 j &© 
of the Habeas Corpus Act vm 
to expire on the 1st Matoh rand Lord 
Sidmouth ooanmunicated the 
ing infomatipn that any further con^ 
tiimance of it was no longer required, 
and that only two peraons who had 
been apprehended under it remained 
still in custody. The conduct of Lord 
Sidmouth during this trying time was 
the subject of vehement party condem- 
nation when it was going on ; but, like 
all other conduct whidi is at once 
judicious, necessary, and intrepid, it 
obtained in the end the apjjlause even 
of its most impassioned opponents; 
and his biographer may well pride 
himself on, the testimony borne to it, 
twenty-live years after, by one of the 
most determined of his parliamontary 
antagonist** 

42. The troops voted for the army in 
1818 were 11 3, 640 men, including those 
in France, being a reduction of 22,000 
from those voted in the preceding year; 
and 20,000, including 6000 marines, 
only were proposed for the navy. T)ie 
great reduction of these numbers, com- 
ared with the establishment which 
ad been kept up at the conclusion of 
the war, which was 150,000 soldiers 
and 39,000 sailors, showed how much 
the resources of Govenmient had been 
hampered by the distivsses of the coun- 
try, and how much the abolition of the 
income-tax — as Lord Castlereagh had 
predicted it would — disabled the coun- 
try from maintaining the establish- 
* “ As 1 have been correcting the press of 
the third volume of onr dear friend Lord 
WeUosley’s memoirs, in the third volume of 
my * Statesmeu,' 1 thought your lordship 
would like to see the Just, $iid most just, 
tribute which I have paid to your public con- 
duct. I well know that notning would have 
gmtiflcd more liim who unceasingly ascribed 
so inucli of his success to your wise and gener- 
ous support ” — Lord Brouwham to Lord 
giDMOUTU, Sep^tomher 24, 1843; SidmautK’a 
Life, ill. 222. The passage alluded to was in 
these words : ** Lord Wellesley was only iiro- 
vailed on to retain his position in India, at a 
most critical period.of Indian history, by the 
earnest intercession of Mr Pitt’s Gkivernraent, 
who gave him, as Lord Sidmouth did, with 
his characteristic courage, sagacity, aud drm- 
ness, their steady support. Ijord Wellesley 
always gratefully acknowledged the merits 
and services of Lord Sidmouth, to whom, 
through life, he had been much attached.”— 
Stateamn of the Tim qfGeo. Ill,, ill 300. 
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ment called for by its multifarious and moderate rate of £4 per cent. In tbe 
widespread dependencies. The average course of his statement on the Budget, 
number of notes of the Bank of Eng- the Chancellor of the Exchequer men- 
land, from January to June 1817, had tioncd that such had been the progress 
been £27,339,000 ; but from July to of the Sinking Fund, that between 1st 
December it rose to £29,210,000, and November 1815 and 1st June 1818, it 
continued above £28,000,000 through Imd paid off £50,000,000 of stock, and 
1818; and during the same time the was now above £15,000,000 a -year, 
issues of the country bankers inoreased The entire sum paid off by the Sinking 
above £6,000,000. This considerable Fund, since its commencement by Mr 
increase in the circulating medium Pitt in 1786, was- £347, 119, 000— a fact 
was attended by a corresponding rise speaking volumes os to the wisdom of 
in the revenue, and increase in the his finance system, and the wonders 
prosperity of the kingdom. The en- which it would have effected towards 
tire income of the United Kingdom of the extinction of the debt had it been 
Great Britain and Ireland for 1818 was adhered to by his successors. 
£08,294,568, of which £10,850,000 43. The expenditure of 1818, as 

was loans or advances on Exchequer ascertained by the accounts laid be- 
bills, leaving £57,444,568 for the net fore Parliament in 1819, amounted to 
revenue from taxation — agreatincrea.se £68,821,000, of which no less than 
from the preceding year, when it had £46,800,000 was for the interest of the 
been £55,783,000 only. The cheering debt and Sinking Fund. This was a 
elfect of this change appeared in a still trifling reduction airn'o the preceding 
more decisive manner in the state of year, when the expenditure had been 
the Sinking Fund, which now began £68, 875, 000, Tbe accounts of ex- 
to exceed tbe loan borrowed during the ports, imports, and shipping exhibited 
year, and so to iilford a prospect of a real a steady and gratifying iiutrcase since 
reduction of the debt. The surplus of the year of woeful depression, 1816, 
the (’onsolidated Fund this year was no which will best appear by comparing 
less than£15, 038,000, and theloans con- the returns for tueso diifcrcAit years 
tracted £10,850,000, leaving a balance together, t The increase of imports 
of £4,188, 000 really paid off. In addi- and shipping inwards, it is to bo par- 
tioii to this, £27,000,000 of Exchequer ticularly observed, iii two years, is 
bills were funded this year, the money more tlian twice as great as that of tlie 
fur which was borrowed at the very total exports, home and colonial ; for 

* Itkms of Public Expenditure for the Year 181S. 


Intereut of debt and Sinking Fund, .... £46,840,15.? 

Civil List, &c , . ..... 2,370,079 

Civil Govemntent of Sootland, . ... 129,627 

Other payments out of Consolidated Fun«l, 48:i,471 

Navy, 0,521,714 

Ordnance, ........ 1,407,807 

Army, 8,517,044 

Foreign loau-s, ....... 206 

Ixieal issues, ....... 60,078 

Miscellaneous, ....... 2, 620, *891 


£68,966,070 

Tieduct loan to East India Company, . . 144,636 


^Ann. Rig. 1819, p. 408, Pari. Accoicnli. 


I I Bxporti, oHIcIhI viiIuv 
f Yean. I Home Mid Colonial, 


linporta, offlciftl reluo 
Home end Colonial, 
Great llritoin. 


Shipping inward*. 
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the shipping had advanced from 17 to 
20, and the imports from 30 to 36, but 
the exports only from 50 to 63. As 
this took place at a time when industiy 
in all its branches at home was ade- 
quately protected by fiscal duties, it 
alTords* decisive evidence tliat the in- 
ternal consumption of the country had, 
during this period of an expanded cur- 
rency, undergone even a greater in- 
(jrease than its manufactures for the 
export sale, and that agriculture and 
the staple branches of domestic in- 
dustry had in a great degree recovered 
from the state of depression in which, 
irom the ruinous eft'ect of low i)rices, 
they were sunk in the first year after 
the war. 

44.]^ otwithstanding tlic still labour- 
ing condition of the finances of the 
empii'c, in consequence of the loss of 
the income - tax, Ministers had the 
enurago to propose, and the House of 
(Commons the virtue to vote, a grant 
of £1,000,000 sterling towards the 
building of new churches, chiefly in 
the manufacturing districts,* The 
necessity of this was voiy appareht ; 
for, in many counties, Inindreds of 
thousands of persons had, within the 
last quarter of a century, from the 
establishment of manufactories or open- 
ing of mines, been suddenly huddled 
together, for whom the old parish ac- 
commodation, calculated for perhaps 
a hundredth part of their amount, 


waa wholly inadequate. The necessary 
result of fliis was, on the one hand, a 
vast increase of dissent to meet Ae 
religious wants of such great and ^ow- 
ing communities ; and, on the other, a 
still greater increase of that profligato 
and sensual class, the parent of crime, 
which lived altogether without God in 
the world. The money was raised by 
Exchequer bills, and was aided, to the 
amount of above thirty per cent, by 
munificent subscriptions of private in- 
dividuals ; yet all fell lamentably short 
of the necessities of the case. There is 
no solid foundation for the objection 
that such grants, being for the promo- 
tion of a particular religion, should not 
come from the public funds, which are 
obtained by assessment from all sects. 
It is the duty of Government to provide 
for the religious instruction of the des- 
titute poor, who cannot pay for it 
themselves, and the building qf addi- 
tional churches is the first step in the 
discharge of tliat duty. The religious 
accommodation provided should always 
be in the established faith of the coun- 
try, being the faith of the majority 
of the whole inhabitants, and whicn 
the nation has deemed the true one- 
just as the defenders of the (jountiy 
should be arrayed under the national 
banners, and in the national uniform, 
whatever their private opinions may 
be. For those who do not approve of 
it, and prefer the luxury of dissent. 


* It was stated by the Ohoncellor of the Exchequer, in proposing this grant, that the pro- 
fiortum of persons who could be accommodated in the existing churches and chapels, to the 
existing population in the under-mentioned towns and districts, stood as follows : — 


* ^ / 

Vopulation In 
1611 . 

SUtltiKs In 
Chbrchei. 

]>efl(‘lCDcr. 

I-iondon, . . . ' . , 

1,129,451 

151,536 

977,916 

York diocese, . . 

720,001 

199,163 

720,091 

Chester diocese, . . . 

1,286,702 

228,696 

1,040,006 

Winchester diocese. 

325,209 

59,60.1 

265,706 

LiverjHiol, 

Mpuehester, .... 

94,376 

21,000 

73,876 

79,4.59 

10,960 

68,609 

Maryloboiie, .... 

76,624 

8,700 

66,024 


— Part Debates, xxxvii 1119, 1122. 

See also a very interesting publication on church accommodation, by the Bov. U. Yates, 
replete with valuable information. 

A parliamentary return in this year showed that there were in England and Wales — 


K&and Wel,. ; population above 10.(I«0.0(W 

Glebe houses fit for residence, ....... 

Benefices under £100 a-year, 

Do. under £150 a-year, . , . . ’ . . 

— IICGHE^', vi. 3C2, and Pari. Jicp., No. 79, 1818. 


6417 

2274 

9508 
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every poasiblo facility, in the way of 
rivate establishment, should be given ; 
ut the State can, with propriety, from 
the public funds, support only its own 
spiritual militia. 

45. Another benevolent and most 
praiseworthy attempt was made in this 
session of Parliament, which unfortu- 
nately was not attended with the same 
beneficial results. This was a treaty 
with Spain, concluded on 23d Septem- 
ber 1817, for putting an end to the 
slave trade, wliich gave rise, in the 
next session, to interesting debates in 
both Houses of Parliament. By this 
tmaty, in consideintion of the sum of 
jC 400,000 to be paid by Great Britain, 
on the 20th February 1818, as an in- 
demnity to the persons engaged in 
that traffic, the court of Madrid en- 
gaged, from and after the 30tli May 
1820, that the slave trade should be 
absolutely abolished ; and that, from 
that date, ** ft shall not bo lawful for 
any of the subjects of the crown of 
Si>ain to purchase slaves, or to carry 
on the slave trade on any part of tlie 
coaftt of Africa^ upon any pretext, or 
in any in auner whatever.” It was de- 
clared unlawful, from the date of the 
treaty, for Spanish ships to carry on 
the slave trade on any part of the coast 
of Africa to the north of the eijuator ; 
and a reciprocal right of search on the 
part of ships of war of botli cfnmtries 
was expressly provided for. A similar 
treaty for the entire suppression of the 
slave trade was concluded with the 
King of the Netlierlands ; and tribu- 
nals, <'oniposed of judges from both 
countries, were appointed to adjudicate 
upon the seized vessels ; aaid a bill 
passed, establishing similar mixed trl- 
l)unals for vessels seized belonging to 
Portugal, which had already consented 
to the abolition. It will appear in the 
sequel how these treaties, conceived in 
a noble spirit, were evaded, and how 
long, and with U’liat cruelty, the slave 
trade was afterwards carried on by the 
merchants of every part of the i5pan- 
ish peninsula. But it must ever be 
considered a glorious circumstance in 
the histpry of Great Britain that she 
took the lead in this great deliverance ; 
that she set the example by first abo- 


lishing the odious traffic in her own do- 
minions ; that she contributed a largo 
sum, when embarrassed in finance and 
overburdened with debl^ to purchase 
its abolition in foreign states ; and 
that, if it still continued to be car- 
ried on under their flags, it was in op- 
position to her example, and notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts on her part 
to prevent. 

46. The Alien Bill— which gives 
Government the power to apprehend 
and send out of the country foreign- 
ers residing in it, who may be engaged 
in machinations to disturb the public 
tranquillity in this or the ailjoiiiing 
states— was, notwithstanding the most 
violent resistance on the part of the 
Opposition, continued for two years 
longer. It was justly deemed unsafe 
and unwise to let a knot of foreign 
refugees make London their head- 
quarters for rekindling the flames of 
war on the Continent ; and the recent 
example of the return of Kapoleon fiom 
Elba afforded decisive evidence of the 
disastrous results to which the tolera- 
tion of even a small body of .such con- 
spirators might lead. Mr Brougham 
took an active part in opposing the 
bill, but it was carried by a majority 
of 65 — the numbers being 94 to 29. 
That able man found a much more 
worthy field for his talents in the re- 
port of a committee whicli he had suc- 
ceeded in getting apiiointcd, on the 
charitable trusts and estahlishmonts of 
Great Britain for the education of the 
poor. The report, wliich was a most 
valuable and elaborate one, bore testi- 
mony to the great and increasing thirst 
of the iioor in all situations for e<luca- 
tion, and the praiseworthy zeal with 
which the inquii'ies of the committee 
had bc( n seconded by tile clergy of all 
denominations in every part of the 
island ; but stated, at the same time, 
‘‘that a very great deficiency exists 
in the means of educating the pooi*, 
wherever the population is thin and 
scattered over country districts. The 
efforts of individuals combined in so- 
cieties are almost all confined to pop- 
ulous places. Nothing in such situa- 
tions can supply the deficiency but the 
adoption, unaer certain material modi- 
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ficationSy of tlic pariah-soliool flystem 
s^o usefully cstablislied in the northern 
part of the island, ever since the lat- 
ter part of tho seventeenth centoiy.” 
There can he no doubt of the justice 
of these observations ; but it is a most 
extraordinary circumstance that, not- 
withstanding their undeniable weight, 
no provision for a general system of 
parochial education has yet been made 
in England, and still more extraordi- 
nary that it was fully established, and 
has ever since been acted upon with 
the best cHects, in Scotland above a 
century and a half ago. 

47. Sir Samuel Roniilly continued 
through this session of Parliament his 
humane and benevolent efforts to effect 
a mitigation of our criminal code, and 
succeeded in getting through the House 
of Commons a bill for abrogating the 
punishment of death for steding under 
the value of £5 in shops. He intro- 
duced this measure in a luminous 
speech, in which ho stigmatised ex- 
cessive severity of punishment as the 
greatest of all ))romoter8 of crime, >»y 
discouraging ]>i’osecutions, and tjms 
practically, in the majority of cases, 
leading to impunity. In these at- 
tempts he was seconded by a still abler 
man, Sir James Mackintosh, who, 
in the same session, obtained the ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine 
into the most effectual means of pre- 
venting tho forgery of hank - notes. 
The general concurrence of both side.s 
of the House in this measure proved ; 
that the time was fust approaclting 
when tho cruel and excessive severity 
of our criminal law would yield j 
to a more Iminano and enlightened 
system. When Sir Samuel’s bill, how- 
<'ver, was sent up to the House of 
Lords, the Chancellor, Eldon, succeed- 
ed in getting it thrown out, as he had 
already repeatedly done before. He 
was deterred by the effects which had 
followed the bill passed in the preced- 
ing session of Parliament removing 
lAie punishment of death from the 
crime of theft from the person, forget- ' 
ting that tho onl^’ cflcctual way of 
repressing crime is by insuring its 
])unishment ; and that an increase of 
prosecutions may, and sometimes does, 


arise more from the guilty being more 
readily brought to punidiment, than 
firam their absolute number increasing. 

48. The period had now, however, 
arrived, when the great lawyer and 
humane legislator, with whom these 
reforms had hrat Originated, was to be 
withdrawn from this earthly scene. 
The excessive labours of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s life, arising from the com- 
bination of the highest practice at the 
Chancefy bar, vrith the late hours, 
continual excitement, and occasional 
efforts in debate in the House of 
Commons, camo at length to unsettle 
a mind which, notwithstanding its 
powers, had a constitutional tendency 
to excessive sensitiveness. He had re- 
cently before been retunied, without 
canvassing or solicitation, for West- 
minster, and was at the very zenith 
of his fortune, fame, and usefidness, 
when, on the 2d November 1818, he 
was found with life extinct, ^having 
committed suicide in a fit of insanity. 
Lady Romilly, to whom ho was ten- 
derly attached, had died three days 
previously ; and for some weeks before 
he had been in a very nervous state, 
having for many nights together lost 
the power of sleeping. The grief con- 
sequent on this moJaiicholy bereave- 
ment so preyed on a mind naturally 
sensitive and nervous, and overwrought 
by excessive exertion, as to produce 
the melancholy catastrophe wdiich de- 
prived the bar of one of its brightest 
ornaments— the country of one of its 
most useful and i>hilanthropic legis- 
lators. ’ 

49. Sir Samuel Romilly was un- 
doubtedly a remarkable man ; that is 
sufficiently proved by his having risen, 
without eitlier family or official con- 
nections, to the head of the Chancery 
bar. Ilis powers of reasoning were 
very considerable, his application im- 
mense, his memory retentive and ready. 
By adopting De Witt’s maxim of doing 
everything at its proper time, and 

utti^ everything in its proper place, 

e succeeded in getting through a mass 
of business, both legal and parliament- 
ary, which would have crushed any 
ordinaiy man. At tho same time, he 
kept up with the whole literature of tho 
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day— devoted the evening of Saturday 1 
and the whole of Sunday to the enjoy- 
ment of his family in the country, and 
never allowed secular labour to inter- 1 
fere with the appointed seventh day I 
of rest. He was eminently sincere I 
and pious in his feelings, ana humane 
in his disposition almost to a fault. 
It was the strength of these feelings 
which led him to engage with such 
warmth, and prosecute wit^ such 
perseverance, the reformation of the 
criminal code of England, and the ex- 
tirpation of the many sanguinary en- 
actments which disgraced nis statute- 
book. Humanity owes him much for 
having been the first to enter upon 
that glorious task. Yet is it, perhaps, 
not to bo regretted, in a general point 
of view, however grievous his loss was 
to hifl family and Mends, that he was 
cut short when he was in his career of 
mercy, for his mantle descended upon 
a much superior'man — a greater philo- 
sophic lawyer. He was by no means 
the equal, either in philosophy, ora- 
tory, or political wisdom, of Sir James 
Mackintosh, who followed in his foot- 
steps. His mind was unduly sensitive. 
“ Impressionable comine une femme,’* 
might he said, with not less truth of 
him than of Lamartine in after days. 
Hence he was a waim party -man, and 
never rose to those • lofty views by 
which Bacon, Burke, and Mackintosh 
showed themselves qualified to direct 
the thoughts of future times. His ex- 
cessive sensibility and mental weak- 
nesses did not appear in his public 
career, but have been prominently 
brought forward by the indiscreet zeal 
of his biographer, to whose amiable 
partiality they appeared as excellences 
, He WfiLS in the highest degree amiable 
in private life, and beloved alike by 
his friends and opponents. When 
Lord Eldon first beheld the vacant 
seat within tiic bar where Sir Samuel 
used to sit, fie was so affected that he 
hurst into tears, and broke up the 
court. 

SO. Another remarkable mai died 
this year; second to nono in intellec- 
tual vigour and capacity, although 
they were displayed rather in legal 
4irgument than the larger political 


arena. This was Lord Ellenborough, 
Chief-Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, who expired, after a lingering 
illness, on 13th December. His health 
had long been declining. Like almost 
all the other great lawyers at the Eng- 
lish bar, he was the architect of his 
own fortune. Of respectable origin, 
the fourth son of Dr Law% Bishop of 
Carlisle, he w'as yet without either 
connection or patronage, and owed his 
elevation entirely to the uncommon 
vigour and force of his understanding. 
These were such that they in a man- 
ner forced him into gi-eatiiess, and 
would have done so, like other great 
men, in any career, civil or military, 
upon which he might have entered. 
Nothing can surpass the force of the ar- 
guments which no delivered at the bar, 
or the lucidity and masterly analysis 
of tlie cases in the judgments he pro- 
nounced on the bench. They remain 
in the law reports enduring monu- 
ments of the ckarness and power of 
his understanding. He was a Whig 
in politics ; and one of the most un- 
popular acts of that party, when they 
came into power in 1806, was giving 
him a seat in the Cabinet— a step 
which, however T)alliated in his case 
by his great abilities, was justly re- 
garded as of dangerous example for 
future times, as putting in hazard the 
independence of the bench. He* con- 
tinued throughout life a Whig, hut a 
Whig of the old school — that is, one 
who inclined to the aristocratic, not 
the democratic, part of the constitu- 
tion. Hence, when he was made 
Chief- Justice in 1802, it wa.s a com- 
mon subject of complaint that ho wns 
occasionally arrogant in his manner, 
and overbearing in his disposition ; 
and gi*eat surprise was expressed at 
the same person eviiming these qua- 
lities, who had been their most vehe- 
ment opponent when at the bar in 
early life. But there is nothing at all 
surprising in the change ; on the con- 
trary, they are bo.th sj^rnptoms of tb'h 
.same ruling disposition, and often 
make their appearance at different 
periods of life in the same individual. 
jRemtance to opposition is the funda- 
mental principle— a domineering dis- 
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jiosition, the nmform characteristic, 
ajid it never changes. In early life, 
when the person actuated hy it is 
among the governed, it appears in 
resistance to oppression ; in matpe 
years, when he has risen to the station 
of governor, in coercion of insubordi- 
nation. 

51. It is remarkable that the same 
year which was marked by the death 
of Lord Ellcnborough, witnessed also 
the demise of Warren Hastings, of 
whom, during his long and vexatious 
prosecution, he had been the steady 
and intrepid advocate ; and of Sir 
Philip Francis, who had been his not 
less relentless and energetic persecutor. 
The first of these remarkable men ex- 
pired at his hereditary seat of Dayles- 
ford, in Worcestershire— lost by his 
ancestors, but regained hy his exertions 
— on August 22, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. He belongs to a dif- 
ferent period in the history of England 
— to that marvellous era when, in both 
liemispberes, the deep foundations of 
llritish greatness were laid. There 
were giants in the earth before the 
moral as well as the physical flood. 
His character has been drawn, the in- 
gratitude lie experienced depicted, in 
a former work. Less distinguished in 
public, life, his antagonist, Sir Philip 
Francis, luis left a reputation hardly 
less eiidwring ; for there seems to be 
no doubt that he was tlie author of the 
Letters of Junius, which, for a season, 
almost counterbalanced the influence 
of the Sovereign on the throne. He 
died in London on Deceinher 22, in 
the seventy-eighth year of Ids age. The 
uncompromising enemy of oppression, 
corruption, and despotic measui'cs in 
both hcniisphcre.s, he, at one period of 
his life, shook the tliroiie in England ; 
at another, fought a duel with ◄Ihe 
CSovernor-Gcueral of India, from whom 
lie received a shot through the body, 
in 1781. A moral courage which 
nothing could daunt — ^great abilities, 
and the energy which a consciousness 
of their possession seldom fails to in- 
spire, were his characteristics. His 
style of composition, as it appeal's both 
in the Letters of Junius and in his 
speeches in Parliament, was condensed 


and epigrammatic in the highest de- 
gree ; and it is their admirable force 
and brevity whiedi, like the sayings of 
Johnson, recorded by the graphic pen 
of Boswell, have given the former their 
colossal and ^during reputation. But, 
like all other productions in the same 
style, they are one-sided, and often 
unjust. Unfortunately, however, it is 
these yety blemishes which have ren- 
dered th^m so famous ; for such is the 
admiration of mankind for talent, that 
falsehood and exaggeration, brilliantly 
arrayed, often cany tho day, even in 
after times, against truth and justice, 
clothed in the silver robe of innocence. 
Tacitus would never have been immor- 
tal had he not been a party writer.* 
52. This great celehri^ of rhetorical 
ability, and its superiority to xm- 
adorned truth, however, is not uni- 
versal; and every age presents nu- 
merous examples of men in whom 
justness of decision, wi^lolh of 
thought, and a philosophic turn of 
mind, lay the foundation of fame as 
OTeat, and Beneficence far mote eu- 
cluring, than the utmost brilliancy 
of one-sided eloouencc. CJf this Sir 
James Mackintosh, the able and phi- 
losopliical follower of Eomilly in tlio 
career of criminal amelioration, is an 
illustrious example. Of humhlo pa- 
rentage, the son of a small landholder 
on the hanks of Loch Ness, he owed 
nothing to early patronage or con- 
nections. What he became ho owed 
to himself alone, and tho blood he 
inherited. But ho was not without 
advantages in the latter resjiect : from 
the tnotneris side, tlie usual channel 
in which intellectual powers descend, 
he inherited the talents of liis grand- 
mother, Mrs Macgillivra^', a w^omon 
of uncommon strength and cultivation 
of mind. He was born on 17th Oc- 
tober 1766, was educated at Edin- 
burgh, and took part in the debates 
of the Speculative Society there, in 
which Brougham, Lansdowne, Jeffrey, 

* The author has no doubt Sir QiHip Fran- 
cis was tho author of the Letters of Junius. 
Identity of style in those celebrated letters 
with his acknowledged compositions, as well 
as numerous direct pieces of evideune, ap- 
pear to filace it beyond a doubt.— ^oe Lord 
Mahon's EUtortf or Englandt v, 274, 265. 
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Homer, and the many eminent men 
who afterwards rose into fame in the 
Scottish metropolis, made their first 
essays in oratory. Subsequently he 
was called to the English bar, and 
became first known to tlte public by 
his Vindicios QallitcR^ published to 
defend the Revolution in France from 
the dreaded antagonism of Burke. 
In 1803 he sailed for India, having 
been appointed, by Lord Sidmouth, 
Recorder of Bombay; and there he 
spent, in no very agieeable banish- 
ment, the next nine years of his life. 
In 1812 he returned to England, with 
a moderate independence, and was 
soon after admitted to Parliament for 
the close borough of Weymouth, Ho 
was afterwards made a privy coun- 
cillor, but never hold any Govern- 
ment appointment, and died in 1832, 
while still in the full vigour of his 
understanding, and without having 
done anything in literature commen- 
surate to the hi^h expectations justly 
formed of his abilities. 

53. These expectations were chiefly 
formed in consequenoe of its being 
known that he had engaged in the 
herculean task of continuing Hume’s 
History of England down to recent 
times— a work in which he had made 
some progress, and for which he has 
left several splendid sketches, for the 
most part composed in liis voyage 
home, but which he never brought to 
maturity. In fact, he had not pei-se- 
veraiicc adequate to the task. His 
powers of conversation were great, and 
the gratification he experienced from 
their exercise was so excessive that it 
led him to forego the main object of 
his life for its enjoyment. He spent 
the forenoon generally conversing 
with ladies or literary men, instead of 
writing ; and it is not thus that great 
things are done.* “Conversation,” 

* The author once spent one of these fore- 
noons in his society, from breakfast to two 
O'clock. Lord Jeffrey, and Mr Earle Mon- 
teith, late sheriff of Fife, were the only other 
persons present. The superiority of Sir 
James- Maokintobh to Jeffrey, in conversa- 
tion, was then very manifest. His ideas 
succeeded each other much more rapidly ; 
his expressions were more brief and terse — 
his repartee more felicitous. J effrey'a ^eat 
talent consisted in amplification and iUus^ 


saya Gibbon, “stren^bens the under- 
standing, but solitude is the school qf 
genius.” It was deeply regretted by 
nis friends at the time that this dis- 
traction of the powers of so great a 
mind should be going on ; and, un- 
doubtedly, for etliical and iwlitical 
disquisitions, and essays on history, it 
can never be suflfjciently lamented ; 
for in these branches his mind a])- 
peared in its full lustre. There is 
nothing in the English language su- 
j^rior in wisdom to some of his jw- 
Jitical essays, which first aj^peared in 
the £dinbw'gh RevieWf and are now 
reprinted in his collected essays ; in 
criticism, to his characters of the 
leading men of the eighteenth century, 
to be found in the very interesting 
memoir of him by his son. But there 
is no appearance in his writings of the 
qualities which indicate that he could 
ever have become great in narrating 
events. He was an admirable essayist 
on history, after the manner of Guizot ; 
but ho had not the talents requisite 
for a historian. His abbreviated His- 
tory of England, and fragment of the 
History of tho Revolution of 1688, are 
proofs of this. Tlic fonner contains 
many admirable observations and re- 
flections : but it gives no idea what- 
ever of tlie thread of events, and the 
student will rise from its perusal 
without any distinct impression, if 
otherwise uninformed, of tho history 
of his country. The latter is so dull, 
that it may bo doubted whether any 
one, but from respec t for the author, 

nratlon, anil there ho was eminently great ; 
anil he bad )>ticn accustomed to Edinburgh 
aodety. wlicro be liad been allowed, by hifl 
admiring auditors, male and female, to pre- 
lect and expand ad libitum. Sir James had 
not ereater iiuiokness of mind, for nothing 
could exceed Jeffrey in that respect, but 
much greater power of condensed expression, 
and inilnitely move rapidity in changing the 
Bubjent of conversation. “ Tout toucher, 
rleii approfondir,*’ was his practice, as it is 
of all men in whom the real conversational 
talent exists, and where it has been trained 
to perfection by frequent collision in polislied 
society with equal or supenor men, and ele- 
gant and well informed women. Jeffrey, in 
conversation, was like a skilful swordsman 
flonrishlng his weapon in the air; while 
Mackintosh, with a thin sharp rapier, in the 
middle of his evolutions, ran him through the 
body. 
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or from motives of party or reference, in onr criminal node is mainly to be 
ever read it through. His mind was ascribed. 

essentially philosophical ; hence his 65. This year witnessed the demise 
powers were didactic rather than pic- also of the Queen, who had so long 
tonal — instructive than dramatic ; shared with her husband the honours 
and that is ^ fatal peculiarity either and cares of royalty, and whose latter 
for a statesman or a historian. Ener^ years, during hi# mental aberration, 
and fire are the soul of eloquence m nad been so . assiduously devoted to 
the forum, as 'much as wisdom and his comfort Queen Charlotte expired 
moderation are of discourse.s in the at Kew, on the 17th ^November, in 
academy ; and there never yet was a the seventy -fifth year of her age. If 
great historian whoso talents would the old observation be true, that those 
not have led him to the first eminence women in any rank are most estimable 
as a painter or dramatic poet. of whom least in public is soid, never 

54. In Ptirliainent, Sir James Mac- was a more unexceptionable character 
kin tosh attained a high, but by no than this lamented queen. She had 
means the highest place. His speeches no beauty, was not remarkable for 
were all prepared : they were learned talents, and had none of the cham of 
and «idmirable essa 3 's on the subject in conversation or coquetn^ of manner 
liand ; but they had not the force of wliich so often, in exalted stations, 
expression, jiersonal allusion, or sting- lead women to the perilous borders of 
ing r(‘join<l(T, requisite for success m captivation and corruption. Married 
a mixed, not alwnys learned, but often early in life to a consort of religious 
highly excited, assembly. His lu- principles, inte^ity of charaeler, and 
minoiis and learned orations were domestic habits, identical with her 
always listened to with respect, and own, to whom she bort‘ a numoioiis 
frequently spoken of, on reflection, family, her life was rather romarkablo 
with admiration ; but, at t‘lie time, for the regularity w-ith which homo 
they were often delivered to emY»ty duties were performed, than the bril- 
benches, or, like Buiko’s, acted like lianny by which public admiration or 
a dinner-bell in clearing the House, love is secured. Her sense of decorum 
But while these peculiarities pre- bordered on austerity — her love of 
eluded him from rising to the fii^st economy on parsimony. The Court, 
rank as a parliamentary debater, they under lier direction, was stiff and (Jor- 
qualified liim admirably for the gi’cat rect ; very diflcrent from the brilliant 
task to which his etibrts in Parliament scenes with which it is always clothed 
were directed — the reformation and in imagination, and has since been 
humanising of our criminal code. His arrayed lu reality. Yet must historj' 
philosophic mind throw a luminous ever acknowledge with gratitude the 
radiance over that inti’icato subject, inestimable service which she reii- 
emiiicntly calculated to make an ini- dered, not only to public morals, but 
pression on a popular assembl}^ in a to the stability of the constitution, by 
large part of whom Liberal ideas were the urivaiydng correctness of har pri- 
begiuniiig to germinate. He took it vato life, and the care which she took 
upasawnole— generalised the infinite to preserve the Court from that con- 
details in which it was involved, and tamination which, in so many other 
deduced his conclusions from ackiiow- countries of Europe, was shaking at 
ledged premises and generous feelings, once the throne and the altar. She 
He thus obtained far greater suc(;ess was interred on 2d December, in tlie 
than Sir Samuel Komilly, woiking jnagirificent vault of St George’s 
only on separate and detached points, Chapel, "Windsor, vkither her bereaved 
ever could have done ; and it in to lord was soon to follow her — ignorant 
his influence, acting in public and now alike of his present loss or his 
private on the candid and convertible approaching end. 
mind of Mr Peel, that the great re- 66. The year 1819 commenced under 
formation which soon after took place more favoiqsable auspices than had 
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been toiown for several years. In tbe 
speech at the opening; of Parliament, 
tne Prince-Regent informed the nation 
that ‘Hhere is a considerable and pro- 
^^sivo improvement of the revenue 
nPits most important branches ; and 
that the trade, comtfterce, and manu- 
factures of the country are in a most 
flourishing condition.*’ Allowing for 
a certain amount of exaggeration on 
the favourable side in all such State 
documents, there is enough proved, 
by incontestable evidence, to leave no 
room for doubt that, in ^e first part 
of the year at least, a very considerable 
amelioration had taken place. The 
revenue afforded evidence of that ; it 
exhibited a very large increase in the 
earlier months. But these appearances 
were short-lived and fallacious ; and 
the distress of the latter part of the 
year was so great that, upon the whole, 
instead of an increase, it exhibited a 
falling off from the preceding year of 
above a million. The exports fell off 
in the last months of the year so im- 
mensely, that they presented a decline 
of fully a fourth from the preceding 
year ; the imports a falling on of above 
a fifth.f Something must obviously 
have occurred in the interval between 
the commencement and the end of the 
year, to^ produce so great and disas- 
trous a change ; nor is it difUcult to 
perceive what tliat something was. 
In the interval, the act establishing 

CASH PAYMENTS BY THE BaNK OF 
England was passed ; and with it a 
.series of embarrassments began, na- 
tional and social, financial and poli- 
tical, which have never yet been got 
over, and have imprinted lasting e,f« 
fects upon the fortunes of the Brit- 
ish empire. 

57. The jieriod had now arrived 
when, after various postponements, it 


was deemed indispensable by the lead- 
ing men on both sides of politics to re; 
vert to cash payments by the Bank of 
England. That was univeimlly ad- 
mitted ; the only (piestion was when, ' 
and under what limitation, if any, the 
new system was to come into opera- 
tion ? The debates on this subject are 
of the veiy highest interest, fraught 
as they Were with the future destinies 
of Great Britain, and exhibiting one 
of the most curious instances record- 
ed in history of the erroneous views 
entertained by the ablest men, and 
the general insensibility to impending 
dangers on the imrt of an entire com- 
munity, the fortune of every indivi- 
dual in which was more or less de- 
pendent on the measures which w^ere 
adopted. The subject was introduced 
on February 2, by a motion on the 
part of the Opposition, headed by Mr 
Tierney, for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the efiects 
of the Bank Kestriction Act; w'hich 
was met by an amendment on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the day following, to the effect that 
the committee be instructed to rejiort 
to the House such information, relative 
to the affairs of the bank, as may bo 
disclosed without iiMUTv to the pub- 
lic interests, with theii observations 
thereon. The amendment of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was carried 
by a majority of 1 09, the numbers be- 
ing 277 to 168. Tbe secret committee 
was chosen by ballot, and its chair- 
man, Mr Peel, brought up its report 
on April 5. 

58. As the legislature were all but 
unanimous in support of the measure 
which was iiltimat(*ly adopted on this 
all-important sulqoc-t, it is essential, 
in order to record the arguments urged 
on the other side, to have recourse to 
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what was stated beyond the walls of manent, the period may reasonably be 
Parliament. With this view, nothing expected to arrive at which a resump- 
better can be adduced than, the petition tion of cash payments may be made 
from the merchants, bankers, and with safety, and without inconven- 
traders of the city of Bristol, which ience. Awaiting, then, this period, 
was presented to the House of Com- the situation of the country can oily 
mons on February 3. It affords an- be rendered alarming by a premature 
other example of a truth, of which recurrence to measures which the peti- 
many illustrations have occuned, and tioners are satisfied must cramp the 
will again occur, in the course of this commercial intercourse of England 
History — that the truth on important with foreign countries, contract its 
political questions is often much more trade and manufactures, and he inju- 
clearly perceived^ and the practical rious to its best interests. The peti- 
effectof measures better discerned, out tioners, therefore, most humbly pray 
of the legislature than in it ; and that that the House will reject every pro- 
thc powers of the acutest understand- posal which may be made for a hasty 
ings arc not in the latter situation to and ptciuature adoption of such a 
bo relied on, in opposition to the in- measure.*’ 

fluence of party connections, or the 60. On the otlmr hand, it was argued 
sway of theoretical opinions. by Mr Peel, who was the chairman of 

59. It was stated in this remarkable the committee, and moved the adop- 
jtetition, which was, as it were, the tion of its report : The present posi- 
opening of the great debate .* “Your tion of the hank calls, in the first in- 
petitiohers have heard with much ap- stance, for an interim measus© before 
prehension, that the design is enter- the final measure is adopted. In con- 
tained of proposing in Parliament the setmeuce of the notices issued in 1836 
resumption of caaK payments by the and 1817 by the bank, with the very 
Bank of England. The petitioners best intentions, in which they under- 
bave the utmost confidence in t!l^ re- took to pay in specie all notes dated 
sources of the national bank, and that previously to January 1, 1817, a very 
its issues are fully warranted by the large amount of treasure had been 
p>roperty which it holds in deposit ; drawn fiom the hank. The whole 
and they are ftnnly persuaded that, if which had been issued by the bank 
this measure shall be forced u])on the since January 1816 liad amounted to 
country before it shall, by a favourable £5,200,000. The issue of that treasure 
state of its foreign exchanges, be fully had not been attended witli any good 
prepared for its rccejition, not only the to the nation ; and he tbougJit, indeed, 
linances and revenue of the State must it might have been foreseen that, un- 
sufier, but even the stability of the less their issue had been accompanied 
bank itself bo cjidangered, bv the ex- by a simultaneous reduction of the 
portation of its bullion, and thedepre- number of bank-notes, the gold would 
ciation of tlie property wliich it holds tind its way to those j)laces where there 
as a security for its issues. The peti- was a greater demand for it. There 
tioners conceive, also, that the present was little doubt, at jneseiit, as to the 
is a period peculiarly hazardous for an place of its destination, for, by a report 
experiment of so important a nature, of the minister of finance in France, it 
when loans of unprecedented magni- appeared that, within the first six 
tude are in process of payment in montlis of the lost year, 125,000,000 
Europe, and when the exchange with francs (£5,000,000) had been coined 
both the continents is greatly against at the French mint, of which it was 
this coiintiy. The petitioners confi- understood threo^ourths had come 
dently anticipate that, as the present from this country. In these circum- 
state of our foreign exchanges may be stances, it was necessary to pass a bill 
justly attributed to causes which, al- restraining tlie payments in gold until 
though quite adequate to the effects, the final measure £hall pass ; and the 
are not in themselves necessarily per- circmnstauces of the bank were suc^ 
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that it bad become neoesaary that the 
bill should go through its several stages 
that evening.” The necessity of Sie 
case being evident, a bill continuing 
the restriction, till the final measure 
was adopted, passed both Houses with 
very little opposition. 

61. The grand debate on the final 
measure came on on the 21st May, 
and preparatory to it two petitions 
were presented to the House of Com- 
mons — one from the directors of the 
Bank of England, and another from 
the merchants and bankers of the city 
of London, in which the effects of the 
proposed measure are foretold with a 
clearness, and, as the event has proved, 
a truth, which render them among the 
most valuable and instructive docu- 
ments recorded in liisloiy. That from 
the bank directors, wifii great pro- 
priety disclaimed any interested view 
of the matter, but submitted to the 
legislature what must be the eflect of 
a return to cash payments in tho exist- 
ing financial, commercial, and mone- 
tary state of the countiy.* The peti- 

* The petition of the bank directors stated 
— “ TJiat, in the view of the coinniittee, the 
measure of the bank resuming cash paymenlH 
on the 6Ui July next, the lime pro8cril>ed by 
the existing law, ia utterly impracticable, and 
would be entirely iuelflcient, If not ruinnus 
The f.wo comimttcca Jiave arrived at tins 
conclusion, at a j)eriod when the outstand- 
ing notes of the liaiik do not much exceed 
£25,000,000, or when the price of gold is 
about £4, Is. per ounce, and when there is 
great distress from the stagnation of com- 
merce and the fall in the price of imported 
articles. It must be obvious that, as long 
as such a state of things shall last, or one in 
any degree similar, without cither consider- 
able improvement on one side, or growing 
worse on the other, tho bank, acting as it 
does at present, and keeping its issues nearly 
at tlie present level, could not venture to re- 
turn to cash payments with any possibility of 
benefit to the public or safety to it& establish- 
ment. Tho proposal of the comniittee is, that 
the bank shall not resume payments In coin 
for four years, but shall be obliged, from 1st 
May 1821, to discharge their notes In stan- 
dard gold bullion, at Mint price, when de- 
manded, in sums HOC amountiug to less tliaii 
thirty ounces j ami that from 1st February 
1820 the bank should pay tlicir notes in 
bullion, if demanded, iii sums not less than 
sixty opncea, at the rate of £4, Is. per 
ounce; and from first October 1820 to Ist" 
May 1821, at £5, 19s 6d. per ounce. The 
bank directors are obliged to observe that, 
as it is incumbent on them to consider tlie 
effect of any lueosiiro to be adopted iis ope- 


tion of the merchants and bankers of 
London went a step fartherf and pror 
phesied the consequences of the pro- 
posed measure in tlie following re- 
markable terms; “Your petitioners 
have reason to apprehend that mea- 
sures are in contemplation, with refer- 
ence to the resumption of casli pay- 
ments by tlie Bank of England, which, 
in the humble opinion of your peti- 
tioners, will tend to a forced, precipi- 
tate, and highly injurious contraction 
of the currency of the country. That 
the consequences of such a contraction 
will be, as your petitioners humbly 
conceive, to add to tlie burden of the 
public debt, greatly to increase the 
pressure of the taxes, to lower the 
value of all land and commercial pro- 
perty, seriously to affect and embar- 
rass both public and private credit, to 
etnJiarrass and reduce all the opera- 
tions of agriculture, nmnvfactures, and 
commerce, and to throw out of employ- 
ment (as in the calamitous year 1816) a 
great proportion of the industrious and 
labouring classes of the community. 

rating upon the general issue of their notes, 
by which all the private banks are regulated, 
and of which the whole cuiToncy, exclusive 
of the notes of private bankers, is composed, 
they feel themselves obliged, by the new situ- 
ation in winch they have been placed by the 
bank restriction of 1797, to bear in nund not 
less tlioir duties to the establishment over 
which they preside, than their duties to the 
community at large, whose interests, in a pe- 
cuniary and commercial relation, have in a 
great degree been confided to their discretion. 
TliedireiJtorsbeingthusobligedtoextend their 
views, ami embrace the interests of the whole 
coiiimunity in their consideration of this mea- 
suio, cannot but feel a it^piigufinoe, however 
involuntary, to pledge themselves in ajipro- 
liation of a system winch, in their opin- 
ion, in all its great tendencies and ojad'a- 
tions, concerns the country in general more 
than the immediate interests of the bank 
alone. When tlie bank directors are now to 
be called upon. In the new situation in which 
they arc jilaced by the Restriction Act, to 
procure a fund for supporting the whole na- 
tional currency either in bullion or coin, and 
when it is proposed that they should effect 
this measure within a given period, by regu- 
lating the market price of gold by a limita- 
tion of the amount of the issue of bank-notes, 
with whatever distress such limitation may be 
attended to individuals or the community at 
large, they feel it their Ivounden and imperi- 
ouB dut^ to state their sentiments thus ex- 
plicitly m the first instance to his Majesty’s 
Ministers on this subject, that a tacit consent 
and couciuTence at this juncture may not at 
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That yoar petitioners are fortified in 
the opinion thns expressed Igr the 
distresses experienced by commercial, 
trading, manafactm-ing, and agricul- 
tural Siterests of the kins^om, from 
the partial reduction of the bank issues, 
which, it appears, has recently taken 
place. 2^ either the manner nor the time 
which, your petitioners have reason 
to apprehend, is intended to be pro- 
posed for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments, is suited to avoid the evils they 
anticipate. The petitioners, therefore, 
humbly crave that the time, as at pre- 
sent fixed by law, for the termination 
of the restrictions on cash payments 
by the Bank of England may be ex- 
tended to a period w’hich shall not 
tend to a forced and precipitate con- 
traction of the circulating medium of 
the country, or to einbaiTass trade, or 
to injure public credit, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce.” 

62. These petitions from Bristol and 
London, coming, as they did, from thc 
first cominercitu men in England, and 
couched in such strong yet resj)ectful 
language, showedhow strongly the mer- 
c^antile classes had taken the alarm'at ' 
the proposed resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England, and how 
clearly their practical experience and 
native sagacity laid detected the real 
tendency of a measure fraught with 
the most momentous consequences, 
but which it was known had obtained 
the assent of both brandies of the le- 
gislature. The ]ietitioTi was rendered 
the more remarkable by its being pre- j 

some future period be construed into a pre- 
vious iiTipUod sanction on tlieit part of a 
syst(5in which they cannot butTonsider as 
fraught with very gr(‘at uncertainty and lisk. 
They cannot venture to advise an unrelent- 
ing contlriuanfie of pecuniary ])ressuro upon 
the comniercml world, of which it la impos- 
sible for them either to foresee or estimate 
the consequences The directoi s have already 
submitted to tlie House of Lords the expedi- 
ency of the bank paying its notes in bullion 
at the marlcet price oj the day^ with a view of 
seeing how far favourable commercial balances 
may operate in restoring the former order of 
things, of which they might take advantage ; 
and with a similar view they have pn>posed 
that Gi'tvemment should repay the bank a 
considerable part of the sums tiiat haye been 
advanced upon Exchequer bills. These two 
measures would allow time for a correct 
Judgment to be formed upon the state of the 
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sented to the House of Commous by 
Sir Robert Peel, who had made a co- 
lossal fortune under the cash restric- 
tion system, end who now stood for- 
ward to oppose his eldest son, Mr 
Peel, who was prepared to terminate 
it. The honourable baronet observed: 
‘^The petition he held in his hand 
came from a body of men entitled to 
the very first consideration— a body of 
men who, in times of public distressor 
calamity, were the very first to come 
forward to relieve the Government. 
The Bank Restriction Act could not 
have passed in 1797 if the merchants 
and bankers of London had not, at a 
similar meeting, expressed themselves 
strongly in its favour. Tlic petition 
he now held in his hand was that of a 
great and important body, all of tho 
first respectability, praying that the 
resolutions which wore intended to be 
submitted to the House might not bo 
carried into effect. They were the 
l)est judges of such a measure, for 
their whole fortunes were wound up 
with it. Although, also, they were 
the men in the country best qualified 
to give evidence, from their great 
transactions and connection with our 
manufactures and commerce, yet they 
had not been examined before the 
committee. He entreated, therefore, 
that before a metisiirc so destruotivo 
of the commercial intero.sta, and, with 
them, of every other interest in the 
country, the House would pause, in. 
order to collect that information which 
was BO much wanted. 

bullion market, and upon the real result of 
those changns w'hich the late war may have 
produced, in all its consequences, of increased 
public debt, increased taxes, inoreassd prices, 
and altered relations as to interest, caidtal, 
and commercial dealings with the Continent, 
and how far tlie alterations thus produced 
are temporary or permanent, and to what 
extent and in what d^egree they operate. Tho 
directiirs therefore feel that they have no 
nglit whatever to invest themselves^ of their 
own accord, with the responsibility of coun- 
tenancing a measure in which the whole com- 
munity is so deeply involved, and possibly to 
compromise the universal interests oj the empire 
in all the relations oj agriculture, mani^aih 
tures, commerce, and revenue, by a seeming 
aequiesi’ence or declared approbation on tho 
part of the directors of the Bank of flngland.’* 
— Petition of the Bank of Enginnd, 20th May 
1819; ParZ. Debates, xl. 601, 604. 
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C3. **At the meeting from which 
this petition originated, he was in 
company with many of tlte best friends 
of the country ; but he should not do 
justice to two persons who attended 
there if he did not say that they be- 
haved in a way not the least disorderly 
in the world, for they were in ‘close 
alliance with his Majesty’s Ministers, 
-—they inveighed against any attempt 
at deferring the period of resuming 
cash payments. The circumstance so 
new, qf these men being supporters 
of the administration, constituted tlie 
subject of a very good caricature ; but, 
at the same time, it filled liim with 
tlie most dismal forebodings. To see 
the noble lord and his honourable 
friend, on the one hand, and Messrs 
Hunt and Wooler on the otlier, united 
in their attempt to pull down the 
mighty fabric erected by the immortal 
Pitt, was at once ludicrous and i)ain- 
fiil. He implored the House to pause 
before they engaged in any such at- 
tempt. It was true, in resisting it he 
should have to oppose a very near and 
dear relation. But while it was his 
own sentiment that he had a duty to 
perform, ho respected those who did 
theirs, and who considered them to be 
paiamourit. The gentlemen who or>- 
losed him at the meeting of which he 
lad spoken were rather indignant at 
his mentioning the namo of Mr Pitt. 
His own impression was certainly a 
strong one in his favour; he always 
thougrit him the first man in the 
country. He well remembered one 
occasion, when that near and dear re- 
lation was only a child, he observed to 
some friends who were standing near 
him, that tlie man who discharged his 
duty to his country in the manner in 
which Mr Pitt had, did most to be 
admired, and was most to bo imitated ; 
and he thought at that moment, if 
the life of Ids dear relation should bo 
spared, ho would one day present liim 
to his country to follow in the same 
Xmth.’* 

64. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Sir Robert Peel’s son, Mr Peel, who 
then made his first important step in 
jiublic life, and was the chairman of 
the committee the resolutions of whicdi 


were proposed to the House for adop- 
tion:* “He was bound to say that, Jn 
consequence of the weight and ^eat 
resjjectability of the evidence laicl be- 
fore the committee, and the discussions 
which had ensued upon it, his opinion 
in regard to tins question had under- 
gone a great change. Ho was ready 
to avow; without shame or remorse, 
that he went into the committee with 
a very different opinion from that 
which he at present entertained ; for 
his views of the subject were most 
materially difiTereiit from what they 
were when he voted against the resolu- 
tions brought forward in the Bullion 
Committee in 1811 by Mr Homer. 
After giving his best attention to the 

* The proposed resolutions were as fol- 
lows : — 

“ 1. That it is oxi)edient farther to continue 
the restiiction upon cash paymentR by the 
bank for a time, to be limited in such man- 
lier and on rucIi conditions as shall bo pio- 
vidod by Parliament, with the view to insure 
its final tc.rifiinatiuu at the period to be Hxed 

“ II. That, jiroviously to the resumption 
of ciish payments by the bank, it is exi>edi- 
ont thot till' bank should be required, at a 
time to be fixed by Pailiament, to give in 
exchange for its notes gold duly assayod and 
stamped at his Majesty’s Mint (if demanded 
to an amount not less than a number of 
ounces to be limited), valuing the same in 
such excliange at a price not exceeding £4, 
Is. per ounce 

“HI That at the expiration of a further 
period, to be also fixed by Parliament, the 
bank Rhoiild be requiied to give in exchange 
for its notes, guld, so assayed and stamped, 
to an amount not less than a certain number 
of ounces to be limited, and valuing the same 
in such exchange at the Mint price. 

“ IV. That at some tune botwiien the two 

cfiods above mentioned, the bank should 

e required to give in exchange for its notes, 
gold, HO aasayed and stamped, valuing the 
same at a wice between £4, Is. and the Mint 
price ; and that, after the price at which gold 
shall be valued in such exchanges shall have 
been once lowered, it sliaU not again bo 
raised. 

“V. That after the period shall have ar- 
rived at which the bank shall be required to 
idvo gold in exchange for its notes at the 
Mint price, a farther period, to be fixed by 
Parliament, Hhouid be allowed, and a certain 
notice given before the bank shall be required 
to pay its notes In cash. 

*Wl. That It is expedient that all laws 
whh'h prohibited the melting or exportation 
of gold or silver coin of the realm, and the 
exportation of gold or silver bullion made of 
such coin, should bo repealed.” — ^Government 
Resolutions, May 21, 1819: Pari, Mates, 
xl. €06. 
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subj6ct» be li£ul no hesitation in stat* 
ing, that though he should probably 
even now vote against the practical 
measure then recommended, yet he 
concurred in the fourteen first resolu- 
tions proposed to the House by that 
able and much -lamented individual. 
Ho conceived them to represent the 
true nature and law of our monetaiy 
system. It was without shame or re- 
pentance he thus bore testimony to 
the superior sapeity of one with whose 
views he agreed on that point, although 
he differed so mucli from him on many 
other gi’eat political questions. 

65. “After the repeated declaration 
of Parliament, that it was advisabhj 
that the bank should, at the earliest 
possible period, resume cash payments, 
no had hoped that the only points ne- 
cessary for them to proceed to that 
night, would bo to fix oil the period 
when the restriction should cease, and 
to adopt the most feasible mode of 
carrying their intention into effect. 
But it was impossible tor him to con- 
ceal from himself that new and extni* 
ordinary opinions hud been promvil- 
gated, which, if the House were pre- 
pared to act on them, must inevitably 
lead to ail indefinite suspension of cash 
payments. Wlien he recollected that 
the necessity of a resumption of cash 
payments was recognised in the pre- 
amble of several acts of rarliamciit, 
when he knew that no one objection 
was fonnerly made to the principle 
of 80 doing, he confessed he was not 
lirepared to hear that a principle tlie 
very reverse was to be conteiulcd for. 
But judging from several imblications, 
by whidii he feai’ed the puftic mind 
might he influenced, it <lid appear 
that the return to cash pajonents was 
viewed in some quartcis with ajipre- 
honsion; and if weight and authority 
were given to the sentiments and prin- 
ciples contained in these works, the 
Ilouse must bo prepared to legislate 
for an indofinito suspension. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary that Par- 
liament should in the contest make 
up its mind whether a metallic stan- 
dard of value should not be resorted 
to. After an experience of tweuty- 
voL. r. 


two years, during which it was aban- 
doned, it did appear impossible that 
any considerate man could hesitate 
upon that question, or upon the ex- 
pedience of returning to ^e ancient 
system of fixivig upon some standard 
of value. 

66 . “Upon the necessity of estab- 
lishing snich a standard, he could ap- 
peal to the opinion of all writers upon 
political economy, and to the practice 
of every civilised country, as well as 
our own, prior to the year 1717. All 
the witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee, with the exception of Mr Smith 
of Norwich, a veiy respectable man, 
recommended the establishment of 
this standard. Even he, when asked 
whether he would propose on indefinite 
suspension of cash payments without 
any standard of value, answered, * No ; 
the pound should be the standard.’ 
Being asked what he meant by a pound, 
he answered, ‘I find it: difficult ex- 
plain it ; but every gentleman knows 
it : it is something which has existed 
in this country for eight hundred years 
—three hundred years before the in- 
troduction of gold.’ Mr Locke, with 
all his powers of understanding, could 
not succeed in defining what he meant 
by a pound. Sir Isaac Newton him- 
self was for a time misled on this 
subject ; but at length be came hack 
to the simple doctrine, tliat the true 
standard of value was a certain definite 
quantity of gold bullion. Eveiy sqund 
>\Titer on the subject came to the same 
conclusion, that a certain W'ei^lit of 
gold bullion, with an impression on it 
denoting that it wa-s of a certain weight 
and of a certain fineness, constituted 
the only tiue, intolligiblo, and adequate 
standard of value ; and to that stan- 
d-ard the country must return, or the 
difficulties of our situation would be 
aggravated as we jiroceeded. These 
difficulties were universally known, 
and they would not be diminished by 
our declining to acknowledge tlieir ex- 
istence ; and it is notorious that the 
restoration of a metallic standard of 
value is essential to our relief from 
these difficulties. 

67. “The issues of the Bank of 
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land were the feimdatii>n tm wHcK the 
whole sii|>6retructiire of the country 
hanks was msed* and those issues 
were made either m the purchase of 
gold, the discount of mercantile bill^ 
or the mrchase of Government securi- 
^es. It is a delusion to say that the 
issues of the hank are regulated by the 
demands and necessities of the mer- 
cantile world. How can you distin- 
guiidi. between the advances it makes 
to Government in loans, or discount- 
ing Exchequer bills, and a paper cir- 
ciuation emanating directly from it? 
The bank, no donbt, is safe ; the sol- 
vency of iheir establishment is beyond 
all doubt. But does it follow that, 
because the bank is able to discharge 
all its engagements, therefore there 
can be no over-issue of its paper? If 
solvency alone was a sufficient proof 
that there was no excess of circulation, 
the theory of Mr Law was just, and 
the land as well os the funds might be 
made the basis of a circulating medium. 
There was, in fact, no teat of excess or 
deficiency, but a comparison with the 
price of gold. This was not the con- 
clusion of theory only ; the last few 
years had afforded the most ample con- 
firmation of it. 

68. “In the year 1815 our commerce 
was in full of activity ; a great impulse 
had been given, speculation was at its 
height, and the exports were great be- 
yond example, nut 1816 and 1817 
came — the natural result .of those over- 
strained hopes and expectations. A 
languor proportionate to the degree of 
excitation succeeded. An immense 
accumulation of property liad taken 
place, for which there was no demand. 
Frices fell — the country banks stopped 
their issues — and thousands were in a 
moment stricken to the ground, by a 
blow which they could not foresee, 
and against whi(m it was impossible to 
provide. The Bank of England notes 
in circulation previous to 1814 were 
£23,000,000 ; m 1816, £26,000,000 ; 
1816, £26,000,000 ; end of 1817, 
£29,d00,000. At the latter period, ; 
trade revived, and importations were 
made from all parts of the world. 
Many were deceived by a nominal 
profit, which, in truth, resolved itself 


into an excess of cumiiOT; and the 
same scene of distress and embarrass- 
ment was renewed. Mr Gladstone, the 
^great Liverpool merchant, had stated 
before the committee that the value 
of grain and provisions imported into 
Liverpool, from Ireland, in 1817, was 
£1,200,000 ; and in 1818, £1,950,000. 
He added, that in 1816, 270,000 bales 
of cotton were imported into the 
same, place; in 1817, 850,000; 1818* 
457,000. The consequence of tins 
prodigious excess in the supply was a 
fall in the price of cotton of 40 per 
cent. Mr Gladstone added, that in 
1818, goods to the value of £3,000,000 
were stored in Liverpool beyond what 
had been done in the preceding year. 
All this over - trading was productive 
of no lasting advantage even to the 
parties engaged in it ; but to the 
labouring classes it wtia attended with 
incalculable mischief. The unequal 
and fluctuating demands for labour 
deranged all the relations of humble 
life. The rapidity with which these 
changes succeeded one another defeated 
all private arrangements, discouraged 
the steady accumulation of savings, 
and frequently overwhelmed the la- 
bourer with want and misery. 

69. “ The only effectual check which 
can be imposed on these evils is a check 
on the over-issue in which they all 
originate, and this can only be applied 
by the establishment of a metallic 
standard of value ; for the issue of 
paper has not, like the wise provisions 
of Providence, or the prudent regula- 
tions of man, any counteracting prin- 
ciple within itself. The paptn* system 
went on very well as long as the excita- 
tion lasted ; but it was sure, on its 
relapse, to scatter distress and ruin. 
Private bsiikcrs, at first anxious to 
accommodate, no sooner j^erceived tlio 
.symptoms of declining credit, than, in 
the eagerness to pronde for their own 
security, they reiused farther aid, and 
increased the want of confidence. This 
is the great defect of the paper system ; 
and the question the House has to con- 
sider is, whether a system fraught with 
so many evils is to bo peimitted to 
continue ? Its evils in future are not 
to be measured by the past. Hitherto 
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there has alwiiye been same check 
--^the admonitions of Parliament had 
been respected; hut if once a hope 
should be hdd out that the suspension 
might last for an indefinite time— that 
the amount of the circulating medium 
was to be left to the discretion of the 
directors— they would be controlled by 
no consideration but that of their own 
profitsf and it is impossible to over- 
estimate the mischief that would ensue. 
The committee had perceived that a 
mere declaration on the subject would 
be useless, and that mercantile trans- 
actions would continue in their present 
course, instead of l)eing adapted to a 
return to the ancient standard. It 
would answer no good purpose to de- 
clare in favour of a return to cash pay- 
ments without fixing upon some defi- 
nite period for the resumption ; for 
such a promise had already been made 
no leas than five times, and every time 
proved delusive. The country, then, 
to be satisfied, must see that a senous 
resolution existed upon the subject. 

70. ‘*It was when engaged in the 
conquest of Wales, and amidst his ef- 
forts to subdue Scotland, that Edward 
I. first turned his attention to the re- 
formation of the coin ; and the next 
great reformer in that respect was 
Queen Elizabeth. At her accession to 
the throne she found that the coin 
had been debased 400 per (;ent in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. ; 
when there iwiould have been eleven 
ounces, there were only three. The 
price of everything, in consequence, 
Lad risen gi*eatly, and there were con- 
siderable commotions throughout the 
country. By the advice of Burleigh, 
she determined to restore the value of 
the coin ; and when the dilficultics of 
the attempt, in tlie distracted state of 
her dominions and precarious title to 
the throne, were represented, that able 
minister replied — ‘ So far should such 
considerations be from deterring 3 'our 
Majesty from the pursuit, they should 
rather be considered as the motives 
for perseverance, as in the end they 
must raise and establish the character 
of the country, increase the attach- 
ment of your Majesty’s subjects, and 
command the respect oven of your 


enemies.* Such a conduct was the 
proudest eulogjuin on her merits. Ths 
inscription on her tomb, alter entfiner* 
ating the queen’s titles to distinction, 
conmuded with these words — * Gallia 
domata, Belgium sustentum,pax fufida- 
ta, moneta in justum valorem reducta.*. 
The glories of the present reign ex- 
ceeded the glories of Elizabetli, and it 
was to be hoped the hour was near at 
hand when the triumphant parallel 
would be completed. 

71. ** It is a mistake to say i^iat the 
country was indebted for all its mili- 
tary honour in the late war to an 
inconvertible paper currency. Had 
not the countiy epjwed its mil share' 
of prosperity and military gloiw before 
1797, when that blessing was first ac- 
corded us? Let them adhere to that 
good faith in time of peace which they 
had shown witli such magnanimity 
through all the <langers of wsf, and 
towards the foreigners whose countries 
were at war with them. Let them 
recollect that the fluctuations of price 
which an inconvertible paper currency 
occasioned were injurious to the la- 
lK)urer, who found no compensation in 
the rise of his wages at one time for 
the evils inflicted by their depression 
at another. Every consideration of 
sound policy, and every consideration 
of strict justice, should induce them to 
return toi the ancient and permanent 
standard of value. It is a most delu- 
sive idea to suppose that the evils of 
an inconvertible paper currency will 
be obviated by obliging the bank, as 
has been proposed, to pay their notes 
in bullion at the current price it bore 
in the market at the time. He warned 
tho House against the adoption of a 
measure so fatal — a measure fraught 
with destruction to the ends prejiosed ; 
—a plan which would reduce gold to 
tho standard of paper, instead of jiaper 
to the standard of gold, and inevitably 
lead to the interminable continuance, 
the total adoption, of a jiaper medium, 
and only multiply ad infinitum the 
difficulties with which the subject was 
at present surrounded. 

72. “When people talked of gold 
rising in price, were they prepared to 
show it had risen in intrmsic Toltie Y 
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Let them not talk of its price in paper, 
hut in any other commodity of a real 
and fixed value. Did a given quantity 
of gold at present huy any more corn, 
or any more silver, than it would have 
done fifty years ago? Setting aside 
tho fluctuaUons of seasons, which of 
course materially affected the price of 
grain, it would bo found that gold did 
not, within the period alluded to, 
through its increased price, command 
more of any fixed commodity than in 
former times. So far from that being 
the case, it positively commanded less 
than it did formerly ; and on this ac- 
count — because they had found a sub- 
stitute for gold; and beyond that — 
because they had a greater stock of 
that metal, and consequently its value 
was less than it was fifty years ago. 
There could not, as long as the ])omid 
remained the standai’d, be any con-e- 
sponding variation between the price 
of gold and tho increase of taxation.” 

73. So general was the concurrence 
of the Houses of Commons and Lords 
in these opinions, that in searching 
for the leaders of the debate on the 
other side, we must recur to names 
unknown to fame, though well known 
as engaged in vast and important spe- 
culations ; and on that account the 
more worthy of attention, for they 
■weio practical men, who spoke from 
their actual experience of what -would 
be the result of the proi)osed change. 
It was stated by Mr Al<lornuiii lley- 
gate and Mr Gurney*. “It was gene- 
rally supposed, and in fact commonly 
assumed, as an incontT’Overtiblo posi- 
tion, that oUr paper was depreciatc<l 
to a certain extent. Great as the au- 
thorities and splendid ns the names 
were, which were cited in the report 
of the committee as siqiporters of that 
opinion, yet research and inquiry 
would convince eveiy unbiassed mind,* 
not only that no such depreciation did 
now exist, but that it never could 
exist. The prediminary point for 
inquiry is, Was our money depreciated 
or not ? If it was, we were bound to 
devise a remedy ; if it was not, Parlia- 
ment should pause before they put in 
force enactments which could not but 
have the most distressing consequences. 


Can the circulation be called exces- 
sive ? Is it not, on the contrary, too 
small, when it is recollected that it is 
no laiger now than it was in 1792 ? It 
could not be considered as excessive, 
if we considered the enormous increase 
of population, property, and taxes, in 
the intermediate period, during which 
the inhabitants of the empire had in- 
creased at least fifty per cent^ the 
revenue had risen from £16,000,000 
a-year to £54,000,000, and the Na- 
tional Debt from £240,000,000 to 
£800,000,000. Add to this tho still 
gi*eater increase of our colonies, com- 
merce, docks, public buildings, agri- 
culture, manufactures, and undertak- 
ings of all kinds, and no man can 
deny that, so far from our circulation 
being excessive, it is gi’eatly within 
the wants of the community. 

74. “ The argument that the supply 
of gold is dependent on the paper cir- 
culation, and that it will always bo 
driven out of the country when an 
over-issue of that takes place, is utter- 
ly ciToneouR, and is disproved by the 
facts. In November 1817, the notes 
in circulation exceeded £29,000,000, 
and tho price of gold was £4, Os. 6d. 
the ounce. Since that jx^riod there 
bad been a rodmdiou of £3,000,000 in 
the notes in circulation, and yet the 
riec of gold had been somewhat 
ighcr. Gold, in the last years of the 
w^ar, was os high as £ 5 , 4s. an ounce ; 
and, without any reduction in the 
amount of hank pay>er in circulation, 
it fell fn 1816 to £4, Is. tho ounce. 
The tnitli is, gold is a valiirihle com- 
modity, an article of eornmercc in uni- 
versal request, and, like every other 
such article, it varies in price accord- 
ing to the varying demand for it in 
this or other eduntries. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than to make 
our entire circulating medium depen- 
dent on the supply or gold, and impose 
upon the bank the necessity of con- 
stantly referring to its price as the 
mea.sure whereby to regulate the 
amount of their own issues. The cir- 
culation of the country hanks is entire- 
ly regulated by the profuseness or 
caution of the issues of the Bank of 
England; and the whole circulation 
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beiDg in this manner dependent on 
that basis, in what situation shall we 
be if, the moment the price of gold 
rises, and it, in consequence, disap- 
pears from circulation, our whole pwr 
18 , at the same time, drawn in ? Ttiis 
was exactly what happened in 1816. 
Gold was then on a par with paper ; 
and yet such was the calamity, and so 
extensive the distress at that unfor- 
tunate period, that it pervaded every 
part of the country. The landed pro- 
piietor could get no rents, the manu- 
facturer no market, the labourer -no 
employment. Bankruptcy was uni- 
versal. Even if next autumn the har- 
vest should bo abundant, the ex- 
changes become favourable, and the 
price of gold fall, still every prudent 
banker must, if the proposed plan 
receives the sanction of Parliament, 
limit his issues, and cveiy prudent 
merchant and manufacturer his under- 
takings; and thus, with all the ele- 
ments of prosperity at our command, 
universal distress must again ensue. 
This anticipation was supported by all 
the evidence taken before the commit- 
tee, and by none more than that of Mr 
Baring, the individual, perhaps, in ex- 
istence, best qualified to form an opin- 
ion on the subject. But if the price 
of gold should rise, and exchanges 
jirove unfavourable, can imagination 
itself assign any limit to the disasters 
which must ensue ? 

76. *‘Tlie right honourable mover 
of the resolutions has eulogised the 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth tn restor- 
ing the purity of the coin ; but were 
the circumstances of that period par- 
allel ? Were they not ratner a con- 
trast to the present ? The country 
was not then burdened with a debt 
of £800,000,000, and the necessity of 
raising a revenue of £64,000,000 an- 
nually. What might have been wise 
and magnanimous in that princess, 
might now be the height of impru- 
dence and infatuation. It is a most 
fallacious idea to suppose that, if the 
proposed plan were adopted, the price 
of gold would permanently remain at 
the present level. It might do so, in 
so far as this country is concerned; 
but who can be sure that nothing is 


likely to occur abroad which will at 
once raise the price of gold, and occa- 
sion such a run ui>on the Bank of 
Engkind as will seriously injure, if 
not wholly destroy, credit? In such 
a cose, the situation of the bank, and 
with it of every country bank, would 
be full of hazai‘d. Then only c^nco 
of safety would be in an appeal to 
Parliament to relax the law ; but it 
might not be sitting at the time ; and, 
at all events, it would undoubtedly bo 
reluctant to interfere till the very 
last extremity, and great distress had 
already been undergone. If, however, 
the recommendations of the report 
were adopted, every merchant, manu- 
facturer, and banker, would regulate 
bis dealings with a view to the possi- 
bility of such an event ; and if it oc- 
curred, where would be the employ- 
ment of the poor? and how feaiihl 
the increase of tlie poor-rates I This 
is the expectation of a large«portion 
of that pait of our community engaged 
in carrying on agriculture, triide, and 
manufactures ; and coming events are 
already foreshadowed by the great de- 
cline of confidence, and decrease of 
orders and employment, which has 
taken place since the secret commit- 
tees were appointed in the present 
session of Parliament. 

76. “ The avowed object of the new 
system is to establish a fixed standard 
of value ; but although hy its adoption 
you may confer steadiness on that of 
gold, at what cost will that be pur- 
chased, in the price of all other com- 
modities? Can any man, if the re- 
solutions are adopted, say what will 
be the condition or value of his pro- 
perty in February next ? If a run 
upon the bank takes place at that 
time, it may ho compelled to stop pay- 
ment m a fortnight. The country, 
which has so cheemlly borne the bur- 
dens of the war, is at least entitled to 
be saved from the risk of losing its 
jcurrency, and having the miseries to 
undergo consequent on a universal de- 
sti-uction of credit. The rise in tho 
price of provisions lias no natural or 
immediate effect on the wages of the 
labouring classes, but a cessation of 
employment has on instantaneous and 
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defltractive effect upon them. All we 
hj^^e suffered from the terrible fluctu- 
ation of prices since the peace is to 
be ascribed to the erroneous determi- 
nation avowed by Government, that 
an ounce of gold should, under a debt 
of £800,000,000, happen what miglit, 
pass for no more than £3, 17s. 104d. 
an ounce — a determination which only 
fixes it at that price by destroying 
credit, ruining industry, and occasion- 
ing a frightfulfluotuation in the prices 
of all other commodities. It is said by 
the siipporter of the measure proposed 
(Mr Ricardo) that the variatim of 
prices it will produce vrill not exceed 
3 per cent;* but it will l>e found that 
it will be above 20 per cent ; and if 
so, how are our farmers to pay their 
rents, or the nation its taxes, and 
the interest on its debts, public and 
private ? 

77. “It is said that an alteration 
on tlie standard would be a fraud on 
the national creditors, and that, injus- 
tice to them, we must return to' the 
old standard. But, to say nothing 
of the comparative amount borrowed 
since the restriction, it should be re- 
collected there are two parties to a 
bargain. Has th(3 national creditor 
called for this change ? Had he 
thought the change would prove bene- 
ficial to him, the Three per (-ents 
would have risen to 100, instead of 
falling, as they have now done, to 66. 
But the national creditor saw, what 
was undoubtedly the fact, that in- 
creased pressure upon those who must 
pay him his interest lessoned his secur- 
ity, and he would gladly continue to 
take his share in a currency somewhat 
diminished in value, together with his 
neighbours, rather tlian incur the risk 
of being exempted from that wliich, in 
fact, had operated os a sort of x)roperty- 
tax on property of every description, 
and which nad insured tlie regularity, 
if it had diminished the value, of the 
stockholders’ dividends.” 

* “The ditflculty is only that of raising 
the cniTrency 3 per cent in valne (hear, hear) ; 
and who can doubt that, even in those atatea 
where the currency ia wholly metallic. It often 
suffered a variation equal to this wifcliout In- 
convenience to the public? ” — Mr Ricardo’s 
Speech, May 24, 1819 ; Pari Deh., zl. 743, 


78. Upon this debate the resolutions 
were agreed to withemt one dimntiewt 
voice, we proposed amendment of Al- 
derman Heygate being withdrawn. 
Mr Canning stated “that he would 
take this as nothing less than a unomU 
motes determination of Parliament tliat 
the country should return, as speedily 
as |K)Ssib]e, to the ancient standard of 
value in the establishment of a metallic 
currency,” which was accordingly done 
by the act which passed in terms of 
the resolutions.* 

79. On one occasion, counsel, plead- 
ing in the House of Lords before Lord 
Eldon, opened the case by saying — 
“ My lords, this is an appeal from a 
unanimous judgment of the Court of 
Session.” “ So much the worse for 
you,” observed the Chancellor ; “for 
that renders it the more probable that 
the case was either not understood or 
not properly considered. ” When the 
question was put to the Convention, 
whether Louis XVJ. was ^ilty or in- 
nocent, they unanimously declared 
liim guilty ; the subsequent narrow 
division was on the nature of the 
punishment to be inflicted only. Pos- 
terity has reversed the sentence; it 

* The resolutions were 

“ 1. That it IS Inexpodient to continue the 
restriction of cash payments beyond the time 
at present limited by law. 

“ II That it is expedient that a doftnlto 
period should l>e fixed for the termination of 
the restriction on cash payment.s, and that 
preparatory measures should be taken to 
farilltate and insure, on the arrival of that 
period, the jiayment of the notes of the Dank 
of Keptland in the current coin of the realm. 

'*111. That the debt of £10,000,000 due by 
Government to the bank should be provided 
for and gradually paid. 

“IV. That It is expedient to provide by 
law, that from and after 1st February 1820, 
the bank shall be liable to deliver on demand, 
gold of standard fineness, having been assayed 
and stamped at his Ma^festy’s Mint, a quan- 
tity of not less than sixty ounces being re- 
quired in exchange for such an amount of 
bank-notes of the bank as shall be equal to 
the value of the gold so required, at the rate 
of £4, Is per ounce. 

“ V. That from lat October 1820 the bank 
shall bo liable to deliver gold at the rate of 
£3, 19s Gd. per ounce, and from 1st May 1821 
at £3, 17s lOM.; and that from 1st May 1823 
the bank shall pay its notes on demand in the 
legal f:oin of the realm. 

“VI. That all laws prohibiting the melting 
and exportation of com shall be repealed.'’—" 
Pari Deb., xl. 701. 
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l) (n.g unanimously declared him inno- 
Qcnt. This is hot the time to discuss 
the effects of this great measure, with 
which, for good or for evil, the future 
destinies of Great Britain, and, with 
it, of half the globe, are wound up. 
At present three thin^ only are wor- 
thy of observation, and should be kept 
in mind in considering the ample com- 
mentary which subse<iiient events have 
fumished on this unanimous decision 
of the legislature. The first is, tliat 
no allusion was made on either side 
to the great defalcation then going- on, 
and which liad been in progress for ten 
years before the discussion began, in 
the supply of the precious metals 
for tin* use of the globe from the South 
American mines, from the revolu- 
tionary convulsions raging in that 
quarter, although the effect of those 
convulsions had been to reduce the 
annual supply of the precious metals 
available for the circulation of man- 
kind to little more than a fourth of 
its former amount. The second, that 
the ablest spcakei’s who supported the 
rcsolntjons — in i>articiilar, Mr Peel 
and Mr Ri<;ardo — maintained that the 
change of prices, arising from this 
measure, would not exceed 3 per cent ; 
and that its ailoption was the only way 
to ^lard against the evils of great va- 
riations in prices. The third is, that 
these views were unanwi(ytish/ adopted 
by the legislature — the opi)onents of 
the measure being too few in number 
to risk a division— at the very time 
v/hen a contraction of the currency 
was so much to he deprecated, from 
the gi*eat falling-off in the supply of 
the precious metals from ttie South 


American mines, and the vast addirion 
to the wants and tranaactimis of 1 
world which was daily taking pli 
from the eontinnonce peace, the eac^ 
tension of commerce, and ra^d in- 
crease of population, as well in Europe 
as in the States of Korth America; 
and the immense loans which at that 
very time required to be provided for, 
contracted by the French Government. 

80. The finances of tlie country un- 
derwent a very thorough discussion in 
this session of Parliament, both on occa- 
sion of a motion by LordOastlereagh for 
a select committee to inquire into the 
income and expenditure or the country, 
and of a scries of finance resolutions 
which Mr Vansittart brought forward 
on 3d June. These resolutions, and 
the report of the committee, are very 
valuable, as exhibiting the financial 
state of the empire, and the resources 
it possessed at the time when the great 
change in its monetary policy was 
adopted. The insults wem extremely 
satisfactory— much more so than could 
have been anticipated, when it is con- 
sidered what an enormous weight of 
debt, funded and unfunded, remained at 
the close of the year ; that £17,000,000 
of taxes had been taken off in the first 
year of the peace, and the revenue that 
remained had been seriously impaired 
by the repeated fluctuations of the cur- 
rency, induced by the constant terror 
of resuming cash payments which hung 
over the bank ; and that, with very few 
exceptions, and those of short periods 
only, general distress had prevailed in 
the country.* It was stated in Mr 
Vansittart ’s resolutions, that, by the 
removal of the property and war malt 


* Income and Expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland 
FOR THE Year 1819: — 


1. Income. 

Customs, 

Excise 

Stamps 

Post-office, . 

T^sser ttems—’ 

Lottery, 

Vnclaimetl dividends, . 
linporial moneys, . 

Total revenue, 

Loans, . 

Total, 

— yUn. Iteff. 1820, 618. 


£11,692,664 
2J), 565, 640 
6,S89,074 
1,700,199 

665,800 

237,312 

374,906 


56,040,108 

18,756,087 


£74.796,196 


II. Expenditure 
Interest of National Debt and 
Sinking Fund, 

Interest on Exchequer bills, . 
Civil List, and cliai'ges on Con- 
solidated Fund, . 

Civil Government of Scotland, 
Lessor payments, 

Navy 

Ordnance, , , . . 

Army, , . , , 

Local objects, . 
Hisoellaneous, . 


£46,467,997 

779,992 

2,538,666 
129,998 
889,161 
6,395,558 
1, 538.209 
9,450,650 
53,101 
1,855,948 


Total, . . £69,599,276 
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taxes, tlie income of Oreat Britain had 
n reduced by £18,000,000 yearly ; i 
t the interest and charge of the 
debt, funded and tmftmded, of Ireland, 
exceeded its revenne by £1,800,000 
annually^; that the revenue of the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending 
5th January 1818, was £51,665,458; 
while, for the year ending 5th January 
1819, it was £54,620,000, showing an 
increase of above £3,000,000— which, 
however, was reduced by arrears of war 
duties on malt and property to only 
£49,334,927 as the real income in 1817, 
while the income in 1818 included only 
£556, 639 of these. The general result 
was, that there was in 1818 a total 
surplus of £3,558,000 applicable to the 
reduction of the national debt ; and if 
£1,000,000 was allowed as the interest 
of the loan required to keep the ex- 
penditure off the Sinking Fund, there 
would remain £2,600,000 of real sur- 
plus revenue and really paid-off debt. 

81. Mr Vanaittart stated, in refer- 
ence to future finance measures of Gov- 
ernment — “That in con8e(^uence of 
the extensive and searching investiga- 
tions that had lately taken place into 
our finance situation, its strong and its 
weak points were now fully known 
both in this country and abroad ; while 
at the same time, by the return of our 
army from France, and the great re- 
ductions which had been made in our 
establishments both by land and sea, 
we had arrived at what might be called 
our peace establishment, from which 
no material reductions were to be ex- 
pected. At the same time, our cur- 
rency had at length been restored to its 
proper basis ; and as the military pen- 
sions, which constituted so large a. part 
of the cost of the army, must soon 
yearly diminish, it becomes Parliament 
at the same time to take measures for 
putting our finance on a proper founda- 
tion. This can only be done, advert- 
ing to the magnitude of our public 
debt, by applying £6,000,000 at least 
annually to its red uction. The Sinking 
Fund is about £16,000, 000 a-yoar ; and 
the Joan this year will be £13,000,000. 
This leaves an excess of £2,000,000 
really applicable to the reduction of 
debt; and, therefore, £3,000,000 addi- 


tional taxes would require to be laid 
on, to make up the requisite annual 
surplus. Of the loan of the year I 
propose to devote one -half in liquida* 
tion of the unfunded debt, and one- 
half in repaying part of the £1 0, 000, 000 
advanced by tbe bank.” Parliament 
agreed to these proposals, which were 
obviously founded in statesmanlike wis- 
dom, and the new taxes imposed were 
on foreign wool and tobacco, tea, coffee, 
and cocoa-nuts. This was a great step 
in the right direction ; for not only was 
a considerable sinking fund secured, 
but it was obtained without recurring to 
the odious and unjust system of direct 
taxation, which falls with very unequal 
weight upon a small part only of the 
community, but by indirect taxation 
chiefly on luxuries, which is in general 
so lignt, and spread over so large a sur- 
face, that it is no exaggeration to say 
the money is got without any one being 
sensible of the burden of its collection. 

82. Sir James Mackintosh, in this 
session of Parliament, brought forward 
the subject of a reform of the criminal 
law, in a speech replete with master- 
ly statements and statesmanlike views, 
which showed how little the cause had 
lost by the work of Komilly having been 
transferred to him. He , observed : “ I 
do not propose to form a now criminal 
code. Altogether to abolish a system 
of law, admirable in its principle, in- 
terwoven with the habits of the Eng- 
lish people, and under which they have 
long and happily lived, is a proposition 
too extravagant to be for n moment 
listened to. Neither is it proposed to 
I abolish the punishment of death. The 
right of inflicting it is a part of the 
right of self-defence with which all 
societies, as well as individuals, are 
endowed. Like all other punishm onts, 
the infliction of death is an evil, if 
unnecessary ; but, like any otlier evil 
employed to remedy a still greater one, 
it IS capable of becoming a good. Nor 
is it proposed to take away the power 
of pardon from the Crown. On the 
contrary, my object is to restore to the 
Sovereign the real and practical enjoy- 
ment of that prerogative, of which 
usage in modem times has nearly de- 
prived him. My object is to bring the 
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letter of the law more near its prac- ecripjdons of felonies on wliich capital 
•tico ; to make the execution of the law convictions have taken place in in- 
form the majorityi its remission the land and Wales ; so that there are Sae 
minority, of cases. It is impossible, hundred and seventy capital felonies 
indeed, to frame a system of law so which have practically gone into de- 
graduated that it can be applied to suetnde. 

every case without the intervention of 84. This extraordinary multiplica- 
a discretionary power; but there is tion of crimes, against which the sanc- 

g )od reason to complain of a system of tion of death was pronounced, has 
w such as that which at present pre- arisen mainly from the Revolution of 
vails in England, when the remission 1(188 — in other respects productive of 
of the law forms the nilc, and its exe- so much good — by the facility which 
cution the exception. The object of my it aflForded to every class to got any 
reform is to transfer into the statute- offence which trenched at all on them 
book the exceptions to rigour, wliich declared capital. It is inconceivable 
the wisdom of modern times has intro- how heedlessly and recklessly this was 
duced into its practice. done in former times. The anecdotes 

83. “It is said the progress of the which are current of this extraordinary 
country in manufactures is the princi- and shameful facility I am almost 
pal cause of the great increase of crime ashamed to repeat. Mr Burke told 
which has taken place. But is our me that on one occasion, when he was 
progress in wealth and manufactures leaving the House, one of the messen- 
to he arrested ? Great cities are, with- gers colled him back, Mr Burke said 
out doubt, the hotbeds of crime ; but he was going oO urgent Jjusinoss. 
can cities be prevented from becoming * Oh ! ’ replied the messenger, * it will 
large in the later stages of society? It not keep you a single moment ; it is 
is to the causes of iniTeaso which arise only a felony without benefit of clergy/ 
from errors of legislation, and a perni- Mr Burke added, that although, from 
Clous code of laws, that the attehtion his political career, he was not enti- 
of Parliament should chiefly be direct- tied to ask any favour of the ministry, 
ed, because it is there alone that the yet he was persuaded he had intemst 
means of reformation are in our hands, enough, at any time, to obtain their 
The game-laws are, without doubt, in assent to a felony without benefit of 
rural districts, a prolific source of de- clergy. This unfortimnte facility in 
moralisation ; and the returns of com- granting an increase in the severity of 
mitments show a great increase since the law to eveiy proposer, with the 
1808, when our paper currency first most impartial disregard of political 
became seriously depreciated. But the consideration, aixise and was carried on 
main ground for a reformation of the at the very time when the humane 
criminal law is, that it is not so cffica- feelings of the country were daily more 
cious as it ought to be in checking the and more refining under the Influence 
increase of crime arising from these of knovdedge ; and this it was which 
various causes, and that in consequence produced the final separation between 
of its excessive severity. There are no the letter and practice of the law, for, 
less than two hundred felonies on the the Government and the nation alike 
statute-book punishable with death; revolted at executing laws which in 
but, by the returns from London and moments of heedlessness the I^egisla- 
Middlescx from 1749 to 1819 — a pe- ture had sanctioned. Most justly did 
riod of seventy years — there are only that great and good man, Sir William 
twenty-five sorts of felonies for which Grant, say tliat it was impossible both 
any individuals have been executed ; so the law and the practice can bo right ; 
that there are a hundred and seventy- that the toleration of such a discord 
five capital felonies respecting which was an anomaly which ought no longer 
the law, during that time, has never to exist; and that as the law might be 
been enforced ! In the thirteen years brought to an accordance with the 
since 1805 there are only thirteen de- practice, but it was impossible to bring 
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the practice into accordance with the 
the law on^ht to be altered for a 
wiser and more numane svBt&m. The 
last century has exhibited a continual 
confederacy of prosecutors, witnesses, 
counsel, juries, judges, and the advisers 
of the Crown, to prevent the execution 
of the law, 

85. ‘‘The crimes against which our 
penal code, as it at present stands, 
denounces the punishment of death, 
may be divided into three classes. In 
the first are numbered murder, shoot- 
ing, stabbing, and sucdi other offences 
as endanger life, and on which the 
extreme sentence of the law is invari- 
ably executed. In the second class are 
included arson, highw^ robbery, pira- 
cy, and other simiuvr offences, in which 
the law, though not always, is very 
frequently carried into effect. On these 
two divisions I ailmit that at present 
it would be unsafe to make any altera- 
tion. But there is a third class — some 
connected with frauds of various kinds, 
but others of the most frivolous and 
fantastic description, against which 
the punishment of death is denounced 
in our statute-book, but never now 
carried into execution, and in which it 
never was executed, even in former 
times, without exciting tlie utmost 
disgust and horror in all good men— 
such as cutting down a hop- vine, or a 
tree in a gentleman’s park ; or cutting 
the head of a fish-pond, or being found 
on the high-road at night with the 
face blackened. These trifling and 
even ridiculous capital felonies are 
about a hundred and fifty in number ; 
and although for the last seventy yeai's 
they have in no one instance been car- 
ried into execution, yet there they 

^ stand, at this hour, a perpetual monn- 
' mont of savage barbarity, and an eter 
iial proof of tlie difference between the 
written law and its practical execution. 
From the whole of this class of caSM I 
propose to take away in law, as has 
long been done in practice, the capital 
sanction. 

86. But even in those cases where 
the punishment of death may still, 
without shocking our moral feelings, 
be inflicted, it seems expedient, in 
every point of 'siewi that tlie extreme 


punishment of the law should, if not 
entirely removed, be at least extremely 
limited. I do not contend for the 
entire abolition of the punishment of 
death : in some crimes, and especially 
murder, it ought to be inflicted. The 
courts of law should, in such cases, be 
anned with the awful power of taking 
away the offender’s life ; and thus it 
may bo seen that, in this country, that 
may be done by justice which may not 
be done by power. But in oixler to 
render that authority fully impressive, 
I am convinced that the punishment 
of death should be abolished in those 
cases where inferior punishments are 
not onl}’' applicable, but usually ap- 
plied. Nothing can be more detri- 
mental to the purposes of justice than 
the frequency with which the sentence 
of death is pronounced from the judg- 
ment-seat, with all tlie solemnities 
prescribed for the occasion, when it is 
evident, even to those against whom 
the sentence is pronouneed, that it will 
not be carried into effect. The fre- 
quency of escape in such cases takes 
away the whole effect of capital sen- 
tence as an exam pie. ‘ A single escape, ’ 
says Fielding, ‘ excites a greater degree 
of hope ill the minds of criminals man 
twenty executions excite of fear. * The 
whole effect of punishment, as an ex- 
ample, is destroyed when the sympathy 
of the spectators is with the criminal 
when ho is executed, or against the 
law when sentence is pronounced. 

87. “ In all ‘ nations, and in all 
stages of society, an agreement Iwtween 
the laws and the general feeling of 
the people is essential to their efficacy. 
But this agi’eement becomes of un- 
speakable importance in a countiy in 
which the charge of executing the laws 
is in a great measure committed to the 
people themselves. God forbid that 
1 should wish to throw any impediment 
whatever in the way of our civil govern- 
ment ; on the contrary, it is my object 
to remove such as exist My object 
is to make the laws popular, to recon- 
cile public opinion to their enactments, 
and thus to redeem their character. 
It is to render their execution easy, 
theirterror ovenvhelming, their efficacy 
comiflete, that I implore the House to 
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give to tlie subject their most serious 
({ousideration. Tlio just and faithful 
administration of the law is the meat 
bond of society — the point at n^ich 
authorily and obedience meet moat 
nearly. If those wlio hold the reins 
of government, instead of attempting 
a remedy, content themselves with 
vain lamentations on the increase of 
crime— if they refuse to conform the 
laws to the opinions and dispositions 
of the public, that growth must contri- 
bute to spread a just alarm,’* 

88. To these just and able ar^- 
ments, it was replied by Lord CasSe- 
reagh, Mr Canning also coinciding 
with Mm : “ My own views do not 
diher materially from those which have 
been enforced by the honourable gen- 
tleman with so much learning and 
ability. The great point, however, is 
to proceed with duo caution ; for un- 
less this is done, the cause of criini^ 
iial reform itself will bo endangered 
by the experienced failure of its effects. 
This result has already taken place 
in one instance. In the year 1815, 
Sir Samuel Romilly brought in a bill 
■which became law, taking away the 
punishment of death for stealing from 
the person. What was the result? 
Why, that the convictions for tliat 
offence had increased fourfold ; * — that 
crime, the punishment of which had 
relaxed, had increased in a greater pro- 
portion than other crimes. The argu- 
ment, therefore, that a relaxation of 
punishment would produce diminution i 
of crime, was not in every instance well 
founded. This did not show that the 
Parliamentary inquiry movodfor should 
not be granted ; but it was a warning 
how cautiously and deliberately it j 
should be entered into. The commit- 
tee moved for, was not to be authorised 
to consider the question of secondary 
punishments. But how was it to bring 
about any practical good unless it did 
so ? For if the punishment of death 


* Convicted fob Stealing fr6m the Per- 
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262 
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! is to be taken away, is not the v«^ 
first thing to be considered, whet 
alties are to be substituted in imeir 
room? Out of the 13,000 criminals 
with whom our jails are annually 
crowdsd, at least 10,000 are those to 
whom such secondary punishments are 
applicable. 

89. It is fortunate that the leaniv 
ed mover has not been led away by the 
theoretical innovations as to the abo- 
lition of the punishment of death in all 
cases. When was there a nation which 
had ever been able to dispense with 
that painful necessity 1 Indeed, the 
mover’s speech is to be admired, not 
less for what is contained than what is 
omitted in it. It may be time tliat 
the great increase which has taken 
place in the crimes for which the pun- 
ishment has been mitigated, has been 
owing to the increased ir.miber of pro- 
secutions. But is it possible, with 
any consistenox^ to say first that the 
increase of crime has been owing to 
undue severity in its punishment, and 
then that a still gi’eater increase has 
been owing to its relaxation ? Jf there 
is truth in the argument on the other 
side, the diminished severity of jiunish- 
nient, and consequent iifcrease of con- 
victions, should have led to a decrease 
in the crimes committed. The com- 
mittee already appointed, and now ac- 
tually sitting, on the state of the jails 
in tlie kingdom, with a viow not only 
to tlie safe custody, but to the refor- 
mation of prisoner, would have to 
consider much which should bo em- 
braced in the present motion ; that on 
the punishment of ti'ansportation, an- 
other part. It -umuld be prudent to 
await tnc result of their laboui’S, before 
engaging in any more extensivo inquiiy 
as to the gcnei-al amendment of the 
criminal law ; for what could be more 
dangerous than to abolish generally 
the punishment of deatli, without being 
prepared to say what secondar^lpenal- 
ties could be inflicted in its stew * " 

90. It was evident, from thafeeble 
manner in whicli Sir James Mckin- 
tosh’s motion for the appoisment 
of a committee to inquire into ftr cri- 
minal laws was resisted, that Govern- 
ment felt that the case was indefensible. 
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and that the scnae of the Houae, as a year in England, and three or four 
well aa tlie nation, was in favour of the in Scotland ; and the melancholy spccr 
desired refoimation. Tlxey only resist- tacle of public executions does not take 
ed the motion by a side-wind, in order place a tenth part as frequently as it 
to gain time, or bring forward a mo-i used to do, before RomiUy and Mack- 
tion themselves, on which thcyimight intosh began their humane labours.* 
got a committee of their own api)oint- So far there is great cause for con- 
ment. In this, however, they were gratulation on the part of all the friends 
unsuccessful, for, on a division. Sir of humanity. But the subject is sur- 
James’s motion was carried by a ma- rounded with difficulties ; and if there 
jority of 19 — the numbers being 147 is good cause for rejoicing in this ro- 
to 128. spect, there is equal ground for appre- 

91. This was tho first decisive vie- hension in another. Tlie difficulty 
tory gained in the legislature by the arises, not from the argument, but the 
advocates of criminal reform, and as fact, and the results which have actu- 
sneh it deserves consideration. It was ally followed this great relaxation of 
the turning - point between two sys- our penal code, 
tcins. For a nundred and fifty years 92. It has been followed by a very 
before it, every successive session of great increase Iwth of committals and 
Parliament had been marked by one convictions ; the fonner, however, in 
or more additions to the catalogue of a considerably greater proportion than 
capital crimes, until at length they had the latter — indicating that, thoiigh tho 
reached the enormous number of two administration of the criminal law has 
hundred. Since that time, the penal become more regular, and there is an 
sanction has been taken away by stat- increased inclination on the part of 
nte in so many cases, and the mercy injured i)ersons to prosecute, and of 
of tho Crown exercised so liberally in juries to convict, yet no decrease, but, 
others, that for ten years past no per- on the contrary, a very great increase 
sons have been sentenced to death in of crime has taken place, t The in- 
Great Britain but for murder ; and crease of commitments, since the loni- 
execution has never taken place, except ent system first began to be carried 
in wilful and cold-blooded cases of that into effect in 1822, has been most 
crime. The number of persons who alarming ; for they have swelled in 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law Great Britain and Ireland during that 
is now never above nfteen or twenty in period from 27,000 to 74,000, or above 


* Sentenced to Devth in England and Wales. 
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Since 1839 no person has been executed in England but for wilful murder ; before tho 
change in the Jaw, tJie murderers wore seldoia more than a fourth of the number executed. 
— jPoutek’s Progress of the Nation, 635--third Edition. 
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— PoF.TER*s Progreea of the Notiont p. 638— third edition. 
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280 per cent; while, in the same pe- 
riod, population has only advanced 
from 21,000,000, in the two islands, to 
26,700,000, or about 30 per cent ; in 
other words, crime has increased about 
eight times as fest as the numbers of 
the people.* This is a sufficiently 
startling result, the more especially as 
the last year (1840) was undisturbed 
cither by Irish famine or rebellion ; 
and the free -trade measurejs, from 
which the most general blessings had 
been predicted for the empire, had been 
for throe years in full operation in 
Great Hritain. And as it is well known 
to all persons jiractically engaged in 
tliese matters, that so far from com- 
mitments for trial being of late years 
issued for more tiivial crimes than 
formerly, the case is just the reverse ; 
and (tases are constantly now disposed 
of hy the police magistrates, by the 
crime being stated as a minor offence, 
or the heavier sanction of the law 
having been taken awny, and chas- 
tised by a few weeks’ imprisonment, 
for wdiich, thirty years ago, sentence 
of deiith or transportation was pro- 
nounced, f 

93. In truth, however, this anomaly 
is more apjiareut than real ; and this 
disheartening result, so far from dis- 
proving, only proves more clearly the 
justice of Sir James Maekintosli’s 
principles. Crime has increased so im- 
mensely, chieflyliecause these principles 
were applied only to the punishment of 
death, and not followed out, as they 
should have been, through the whole 
ramifications of olieiices, and the iien- 


filties attached to them. His funda- 
mental principle was, that certwimty of 
punishment is the only effectual mode 
of deterring from crime, and that this 
can never be attained unless the feel- 
ings of the people coincide with tho 
law, and co-operate in its execution. 
No reasonable being can doubt tho 
soundness of this princii>le ; but, to b© 
effective, it should ho applied univer- 
sally. When the capital sentence is 
taken away from a great vaiiety of 
offences, if certainty of secondary puii- 
isliment is not imposed in its stead, 
the temptation to the commission of 
crime, from the hope of comparative 
impunity, is of course increased. Un- 
fortunately, however, many causes 
have contributed to render secondary 
punishments in the British empire 
more uncertain and ineffective, at the 
very time when the imoishment of 
death has in all cases, except in wilM 
murder, been taken away. Otte class 
tmsted to education to an‘esfc the uiy)- 
gress of crime ; forgetting that in Eng- 
land the educated criminals were al- 
ready double of the uneducated-- and 
in Heotland, four end a half to one. 
Another rested their hopes on the ef- 
fect of the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline in reforming the criminals, an 
illusion of all others the greatest ; for 
experience has now abundantly proved 
that neither solitary coniin(?ment, nor 
long imprisonment, nor any amount 
of moral and religious instruction 
within the walls of a prison, htus the 
least effect in amending the lives of 
prisoners in tlieir own country, when 


UoMMITMENTS FOR SERIOUS CRIMES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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27,806 
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41,982 
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— Porter’s PrtigrcR9 of the Katiout pp 8, 635, 667, 668— third edition ; and Pari Jlduma. 

t Tho Author has witnessed confirmation of this, times without number, during thirty 
years that he has been engaged in the administration of the oriminal law of Scotland ; and 
he speaks from his own experience. 
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they are discharged from it.* In the as with that of death, is to render them 
meanwhile, the mat increase of pris- os certain as possible, and to consider 
oners transported, who swelled from a imprisoaiment at home as only a pre- 
few hundreds to nearly five thousand paration for, and means of teaching a 
annually, and the extremely injudici- trade to, those who are ultimately to ' 
ous stop of sending them all, without be transited. For juvenile offender 
any intermixture of untainted settlers, and tri&ig cases, a very short imprl- 
to Van Diemen’s Land — the most re- sonment, as of a week, or a flogging, 
mote colony of Great Britain, and the should be inflicted, merely with a view 
least accessible to free colonists, where to t^or. For a second offence of any 
the convicts have now come to be more sort, or a first of more serious, a pro- 
than a third of the entire inhabitants, longed imprisonment — as of nine 
Tendered transportation there so great months or a year — should be the pen- 
an evil, and so much an object of dread alty, during which the convict should 
to other colonies, that a general resist- be carefully instructed in a trade, 
ance to the roc^tion of penal emi- For the next offence, transportation 
grants was manifested, and for several should invariably be inflicted, and as 
years none excepting young women invariably cai'rifd into exectdimi. And 
were removed to the colonies. Thus if it be objected that the colonists 
transportation, after being pronounced will not receive the convicts, the an- 
as a sentence, was not carried into swer is, that no such difficulty was ex- 
eflect ; the jails soon became incapa- perienced till, by the abolition of the 
ble of holding the multitudes crowded assignment system, and keeping con- 
within their walls ; Government quiet- victs in gangs, and sending them all 
ly let them go, after a year or two of im- in overwhelming multitudes to one col- 
prisonmeiit had been undergone ; and ony, and that the most distant and 
they were soon back in their old haunts, inaccessible to free settlers, it became 
committing new crimes, and giving an object of dread rather than ambi- 
their old associates the most cncou^- tion to all others ; that this difficulty 
ing accounts of the ease with which, will at once be overcome by engaging, 
by a little address, liberation from the on the part of Government, to send 
severest sentence of transportation three untainted colonists for one con- 
could be obtained, t vict to any colony winch will receive 

94. The ti*ue principles to follow in the latter ; or establishing an entire 
dealing with secondary punmhrnents, new penal colony, to wliich all un- 
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Hcotlund . . . 
Ireland . . . 

9,091 

17,111 

2,884 

1 

20,070 
i 8,985 

1 

9,691 

911 


—Port. Returrutt 1841-48. 

In France, it appears from M. Gueny’s tables that in all the eighty-four deportments, 
without excoptiou, the amount of crime is in proportion to the amount of instruction ; while 
in PruBsia, where education is more general tlian in any other country in the world, being 
enforced by Govern ruent on every citizen with a family, the proportion of serious crimes to 
the population is twelve times grtater than in Franco, where lialf the people can neither read 
nor wfite.— Guekry*s TaUes. 

t At the spring (o’rcuit at Glasgow, In April 1848, out of 117 ordinary criminals indicted, 
there were 22 who Ifad been convicted at that place within two years previously, and sen- 
tenced to various periods of transportation, none under seven years ; and the previous 
sentence was stated in the indictment as an aggravation of the olfenco. The same was 
the case for several years, and obtains, though in a lesser degree, to this day. 
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tainted persons emigrating at the ex- 
pense of Gk)vernment xni^t be aentr— 
a system wliich would at once convert 
all the refractory colonies into peti- 
tioneFS for a portion of the fertilising 
stream. And if it should prove other- 
wise, Australia is large enough to 
afford room for the establishment of 
new penal colonies, I’egarding which 
no consent need be a^ed for thou- 
sands of years to come.* 

95. Another subject of general inter- 
est was discussed in Faniament this 
year, which was that of the succours 
clandestinely furnished by the British 
to the insurgents in South America. 
Ever since the contest between the splen- 
did colonies of Spain and the mother 
country had begun in 1810, of which 
an account has been given in » chap- 
ter of the author’s former work, it 
had been regarded with wann inter- 
est in Great Britain ; partly in conse- 
quence of the strong and instinctive 
attachment of its iimabitants to the 
cause of freedom, and sympathy with 
all who are engaged in asserting it ; 
partly in consequence of extiuvagant 
expectations formed and fomented by 
interested parties, as to the vast field 
that, by the independence of tliese 
colonies, w^ould be opened to British 
commerce and enterprise. As long as 
the war in Europe lasted, this sym- 
pathy was evinced only by an anxious 
observance of the struggle; for the 
physical resources of the country were 
entirely absorbed in the tomfic con- 
test with Napoleon. But when peace 
succeeded, and the armies of all the 
European states were in great part re- 
duced, the interest taken in the cause 
of South American independence began 
to assume a more practical and effi- 
cient form. Great numbers of officers 
from all countries, wearied of the mon- 
otony of pacific life, or tempted by the 
liigh rank and liberal pay offered them 
in South America, began to go over to 
the ranks of the insurgents, and ere 
long rendered their forces greatly more 

* In the essay on “Crime and Transpor- 
tation," In the Author’s Ewayn, vol. i. p. 547, 
this very important and interesting subject is 
discussed more at length, and in oetail, than 
is practicable In a work of general history. 


formidable than they had previous 
bemi. The En^^Hsh, prompted by the 
love of freedom, wandering, and ad- 
venture, which seems to be inherent 
in the An/^o-Saxon character, Wei'S 
soon pre-emirient in this respect ; and 
the succours th^ sent over ere long 
assumed so formidable on appearance 
as attracted the serious notice of the 
Spanish government. Not only 
great numbers of the Penmsalar veter- 
ans, officers and men, go over in small 
bodies, and carry to the insurgents the 
benefit of their experience and the 
prestige of their fame; but a British 
adventurer, who assumed the title of 
Sir Gregor M 'Gregor, collected a con- 
siderable expedition in the harbours 
of this country, with which, in British 
vessels and under the British 11^ he 
took possession of Porto Bello, in ^uth 
America, then in the undisturbed pos- 
session of l^ain, a coiintiy at peace 
with Great Britain. This violent ag- 
gression led to strong remonstrances 
on the part of the Spanish government, 
in consequence of which Government 
brought in a Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
which led to violent debates in botli 
Houses of Parliament. 

96. On the part of Government, it 
was argued by the Earl of Liverpool, 
Lord Bathurst, and Lord Castlereagli : 
“ As the law at present stands by the 
9th and 29th Geo. II., and the 9th 
Geo. III., it is made felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to seduce subjects of 
this country to enlist in the service of 
foreign powers. These enactments are 
quite general, and apply to all foreign 
countries without exception, and have 
no special refoi'ence to the raising 
troops for the service of the Pretender, 
though they were probably conceived 
with that view. Soon after the late 
peace was concluded, it was discovered 
that several British officers had left 
this country to take service with the 
insurgents of South America. At first, 
while the number was inconsiderable, 
the Goveriunent did not consider it 
necessaiy to notice their engagements. 
When, however, the numl)er increased, 
it was notified to officers on half-pay, 
that if they enlisted in foreign service 
they would lose ^eir half-pay. 
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inoto, however, had i(kxA the dfidred 
eiect Tha enliatmant of teomits for 
South Imerioa weat on openly ; seve- 
ral large bodies embarkeS. in British 
harbours for that oounlay, and lawyers 
thought it donbtM whether the exist- 
ing Acta of Parliament could reach 
them* It became necessary, there- 
fbre, to do something more efficient ; 
and this was alike called for by our 
|W)8ition as a neutral power, and by 
the special engagements under whicn 
Ve stood with Spain, relative to the 
Bouth American insurgents* 

, 97. *^ By the treaty of 1814 with 
ihe cabinet of Madrid, Great Britain 
had expressly become bound to furnish 
no succours to the Spanish insurgents, 
and the Gevernment declared their re- 
solution to observe a strict neutrality ; 
and a proclamation, founded on this 
princble, was issued in 1817, warning 
his Majesty’s subjects not to accept 
any militaiy commissions from, nor give 
any aid to, either of the parties. This 
principle was strictly acted upon bv 
the British Government ; and although 
some British officers were serving by li- 
cenccin the Spanish army, it was under- 
stood they were not to act against the 
msurgentfl ; and this understanding 
had been enforced in two instances. 
A change of the law, however, had be- 
come necessary, because the severity of 
the penalty denounced in it rendered 
it impossible to carry it into execution. 
It is proposed in the present act to 
take away the capital sanction, and 
declare persons enlisting in foreign ser- 
vice guilty of misdemiianour only, and 
to declare the supplying the belliger- 
ents with warlike stores, and equip- 
ping vessels for warlike purposos, the 
like offence. The law thus mitigated, 
in confonnity with the spirit of tluj 
age, may be really earned into effect, 
so as to show that wo are sincerely 
in earnest in the neutrality we have 
declared. 

98. ** Such a deternunation is one 
which is not to ho regarded as a tem- 
porary, but a permanent resolution — a 
declaration of the policy which, in all 
similar circumstances, has regulated 
just and considerate neutral States, 


: and which it is *iiiciimhent m this 
country in on especial manner steadily* 
to adhetP to. It is expressly provided 
for by Ihe treaty with Spain m 1814 ) 
but, irrespective of that treaty, it is 
incumbent on ns by the eternal prin* 
ciples of justice and the acknowledged 
maxims of international law. It is 
impossible to say we are at peace or 
amity with a country, the subjects of 
which are entitled to make war at 
pleasure with the subjects of our own 
country. Such a species of hostility 
is war in its very worst form ; for it is 
war without its laws, its restraints, its 
direction, or its objects. It is not na- 
tional hostility directed to public pur- 
poses, but private piracy aiming at 
nothing but individual plunder. Can 
we pennit armaments fitted out in 
this country to attack the peaceable 
colonicvS or possessions of another coun- 
try, or to aid its insurgents in sever- 
ing themselves from its dominion? 
This case has actually occurred in the 
recent seizure of Porto Bello, a town 
of New Spain, by an expedition com- 
manded by a person who assumed the 
title of Sir Gregor M ‘Gregor. If this 
was sanctioned against Porto Bello, 
might it not equmly be done against 
Corunna, Cadiz, or Madrid itself ? 
Was this consistent with justice? Was 
it not, on the coritrarj'*, sanctioning 
the grossest injustice ? Of all States 
in the world. Great Britain is the one 
which has the most decided interest to 
resist the promulgating of such doc- 
trines ; for not only is Ireland the per- 
j)ctual field of domestic discontent and 
foreign taraj>ering, but her colonies in 
every pari of the world at once invite 
aggression, and render defence almost 
hopeless. 

99. ** The same case has occurred in 
former times with other countries, and 
been always met by the steady resist- 
ant‘e for which we now contend. In 
1792 a treaty was concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
by which it was stipulated that the 
subjects of neither power should ac- 
cept commissions in the service of any 
prince or state at war with the other. 
The government of the United States, 
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wlien the w broke out bet^reea this 
xjountry end France, tmmediately 
passed a law prohibiting the eaiiating 
of their citizens in the service of any 
foreign prince or power, or fttrnishing 
them with ships or warlike stores ; and 
this act, which punished any infrmge- 
ment of its provisions hy hne or im- 
prisonment, though at first temporaiy, 
was afterwards made permanent. In 
1818 the Americans extended this law 
to any power, whether recognised or 
not, expressly in order to meet the case 
of the succours sent to the Spanish in- 
surgents in the southern parts of thoir 
continent. It is true that volunteer- 
ing into foreign service was permitted 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, Charles I., 
and James 1 1. ; but then it was only 
because the services entered into were 
those of States at war with the avowed 
enemies of Great Britain, and at a 
time when the vimlence of religious 
warfare rendered hostilities as cease- 
less between Catholics and Protestants 
as ever they had been between Mussul- 
mans and Christians. But can this be 
predicated of oui' old and faithful allies 
the Spaniards, who have stood by our 
side in the terrible Peninsular struggle 
during seven years with Napoleon? 
And are we prepared, as the first proof 
of our gratitude to them for the de- 
voted fidelity with which they fulfilled 
their engagements towards us during 
war, to aid theii' enemies, on the re- 
turn of peace, ill dismembering their 
dominions ? ” 

100. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Lord Holland, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Mr Tierney ; “ The pre- 
sent bill has been brought forward, not 
on any general ground of policy, for it 
is directly contrary to the practice of 
England in its best days, but solely in 
consequence of a specific application 
from the court of Spain. Had, then, 
that power any right to make that de- 
mand, either upon the ground of the 
general law of nations, or the terms of 
any particular treaty ; and if she had 
not, are there any reasons of justice or 
expedience which call upon us to de- 
part from the undoubted law, and still 
more undoubted feeling, of this couii- 
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Martsng, layi^ it & W 
fectly^ consistent wiw iteutrsi %^0 
^veiy assistsnee to tftber el. tits 
belligerents, except warlike 
tions set on foot by the Ooveniment 
This principle hM been constantly 
acted upon in this country. It was 
done, and to a vey great extent, in 
the reign of Elizabedi, when the Butdi 
were struggling for their independ- 
ence ; ana in that of James, when 
Gnstavus Adolphus was contending, on 
the plains of Germany, for the cause of 
relimous freedom all over the worlKt 
Could it be said that the efforts 
dividuals to support the cause of Sc^tk 
American independence ww‘ warlike 
expeditions, in the sense of the Ger- 
man jurist ? ‘ Every State, ’ says 
teiis, ‘has a right to give liberty of 
raising troops in its (mminiolk, kOd 
marcliing them through the country, 
and may grant to one State what n 
refuses to another, without infrin^^t^ 
its neutrality.' It is in vain to say 
this is a novel and unheard-of doc- 
trine; it has been constantly acted 
upon in this country. Queen Eliza- 
beth allowed her subjects to enlist to 
any extent in the service of the Butdi 
commonwealth, though never in that 
of Philip of Spain; and James I., a 
great jurist, though certainly no herOy 
allow^ 2800 soldiers to be raised for 
the service of Gustavus Adolphus, 
wliile he remained undisturbodin his 
relations of amity with the Emperor, 
against whom they acted. It may bo 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that for four centuiies, and down to 
the year 1792, when the Netheiiands 
were engaged in a revolt agaim^ Jo- 
seph II., there never was a period in 
which British subjects were not en- 
gaged in giving succour, as indivi- 
duals, to other States ; and no instance 
can be shown in which Government 
interfered in the manner now proposed 
to prevent them. 

101. “ But it is said the Govern-* 
ment of Spain is entitled to particular 
rights by the treaty of ISli, already 
0 
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oBuded to. N 0 t a hint oa tliis sub- selves to war as a profisssioUf and have 
je(?t Iliad been ^ven when the treaty spent the best part of their lives itf 
was signed ; but now^ after the lapse its service, cannot, in general, turn to 
of hve years, tliey come forward and auy other profession ; and if unable 
claim perfornianoe of certain stipula- to maintain themselves in their proper 
tions in their favour. It is impossible rank in this country, it is the height 
to suppose that the clause in that of injustice to debar them from fol- 
treaty is to be understood in the sense lowing out their profession in foreign 
now put upon it; for, if so, how is it states. The commercial interests of 
possible to explain the silence of both the country loudly coll for tlie Gov* 
ffovemments in regard to it daring the emment not to discourage a move* 
bust five years ? Nay, in the treaties ment eminently calculated to extend 
with France, the subjects of the two and promote new fields for the enter- 
countries are interdicted from issuing prisC of its merchants in the Kew 
letters of marque ; so that, according iVorld. This is a great and important 
to the doctrine of Government, this consideration, which ought not lightly 
country, not having the advantage of to be passed over. There is no man 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, was in England who can for a moment 
to be field as having incurred an ob- suppose that the colonies of Spain 
ligation which only a treaty of com- will ever return to the government of 
merce could have imposed. The strict the old country, attached as they are 
interpretation of tfiis treaty would to freedom by passion and inclination, 
bear very hard on the independent as well as by tne prospect of enjoying 
states of South America ; for it is well the blessings which Providence has 
known that arms are sent openly from so bountifully placed within their 
this country to the government of old reach. After the long, painful, and 
Spain, to be need against the South bloody war shall have ended, and these 
American states ; and, indeed, the countries have obtained those first of 
public journals have publicly declared earthly blessings, liberty and inde- 
that the expedition from Cadiz was pendence, it would be paixiful to think 
only delayed for that purpose. The that England, during its continuance, 
execution of this trealy would not be had been linked only with the cause 
preserving even the balance of a strict of their tyrants ; and tliat, not con- 
neutrality ; it would be enabling the tent with dealing out a fair measure 
government of England to give assist- of justice between the contending par- 
ance to tlie government of old Spain, tics, Parliament had thought fit to 
while it wimheld succour from the invoke the aid of the common inform- 
states of South America, struggling er against those persons who devoted 
for their independence. their abilities and energies to tho 

102. “Mucti had been said as to cause of freedom in the New World." 
the assistance given to the South On this debate the Lords determined 
American states by the half-pay offi- in favour of Ministers by a majority 
cers who have entered their service of 53— the numbers being 100 to 47. 
from the army of thife coun^ ; but On a debate on the same subject in 
there is muefi also to be said on the the House of Commons, the majority 
other side, on behalf of that gallant was 6t — the numbers being 190 to 
and meritorious body of men. It is 129. 

easy to make rhetorical flourishes 103. It was evident, from the com- 
about soldiers retiring, and converting paratively narrow majority in tho 
their swords into pruning-hooks ; but Commons on this important subject, 
every one knows that, though that that a strong national feeling had 
sometimes took place in antiquity, it come to prevail in the legislature in 
does not exist save in the dreams of favour of the insurgents in South 
the poets in modern times. A large America ; and, in truth, this feeling 
body of men who have devoted them* was but the reflection of a still stronger 
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one in the nation on tho subject The 
finglish people were all but unaniinoua 
in fevonr of the cause of South ^eri- 
ean independence. All classes joined 
in, the desire to see the Spanish colo- 
nies emancipated from what was sup- 
posed to he, and in some respects with 
Justice, the tyranny of the mother 
countiy. The philanthropic and en- 
thusiastic saw a boundless career of' 
happiness opened to those immense 
regions, if they were extricated from 
the meshes of governors and priests, 
and blessed with Anglo - Saxon free- 
dom and institutions. The democratic 
party rejoiced in the establishment of 
republican institutions all over the 
world. The half-pay officers, languish- 
ing in obscurity and poverty, were 
easily persuaded to enter the service 
of states which offered them high 
rank, liberal pay, and a grant of land 
at the conclusion of the contest. Not 
a few of the giddy youth were caught 
by the brilliant uniforms which were 
displayed at the shop-windows, and 
which, donned the moment they re* 
ceived their commissions, enabled 
them to figure at halls in Ijondon 
before they had undergone any of the 
perils of real warfare. The covetous 
and selfish — and they were by far the 
largest class— looked forward to an 
immense addition to our export trade, 
to the future extension of which no 
limits could bo assigned if the Spanish 
monopoly was broken down, and a 
colonial trade, which, before the "war, 
amounted to above fifteen millions 
sterling of exports from old Spain, was 
thrown open to British enterprise. 
The two strongest principles in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind— the love of free- 
dom and the love of gain — were so 
firmly enlisted in favour of the South 
American insurgents, that all attempts 
to check it were vain. The Act of 
Parliament passed remained a dead 
letter. The embarkation of troops, 
stores, and loans of money, continued 
without intermission ; and, as detailed 
in a former work, Spanish America 
was thereby rendered independent, 
and severed from the dominion of old 
Spain. 


lOii Yet, thdiig^ 6a<x)e8s Attend 
these efforts of Gimt Britain in favour 
of the Spani^ insurgents, as It did 
those of France in support of the 
North American insuTgenta in the last 
centu^, there can be no doubt that 
in both cases the c<mduct was equally 
criminal, and equally a violation of 
the law of nations. Admitting that 
the doctrine of Martens, on which 
Lord Lansdowne so strongly rested, is 
well founded, and that it is no viola- 
tion of neutrality for one belligerent 
to be allowed to levy men in the do- 
minions of a neutral power, that was 
a veiT different thing from the course 
whidn was now adopted in Great Bri- 
tain in regard to the South American 
insurgents. There w^s no levying of 
men by isolated foreign agent^ as in 
the wars of the Dime m Alva or 
Gustavus Adolphus. J oint-stock com- 
})anies were formed ; loans to cm enor- 
mous extent gmnted to the |^em- 
ments of the insurgent states, at a 
very high rate of interest, provided 
for by retaining twenty or thirty per 
cent off the sum subscribed ; and great 
expeditions sent out, which at last 
amounted to 8000 and 10,000 men, 
fully armed and equipped by the 
companies engaged in the undertaking, 
in order to secure for them the pay- 
ment of their dividends. Never Md 
the Goveniment of England during 
the war, before the Spanish contest 
commenced, furnished such effective 
succours to its allies on the Continent, 
both in nion, money, and arms, as 
were now sent out by private com- 
panies and individuals to aid the cause 
in which they wei’C so deeply interested 
in the New World; and the success 
gained was proportionally great ; for 
h, and it alone, prolonged the con- 
test, and at lengtn severed the colo- 
nies from the parent state. 

105. But immediate success is not 
always the test either of the wisdom 
or justice of national measures. God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, but it is often on the third 
and fourth generations. From 1814 
to 1824 Eni^ond acted most iniq^ui- 
toosly in aiding in the dismemberment 
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of aai allied state* with which she was next iwenty years* and the dissolutioii 
in ^rfect amity at the time, and which of those bonds which united her col- 
haa faithfully stood by her during her oniosto the parent state* and held to- 
previous str^gle ; and, like France, nether the magnificent fabric of the 
for a similar fiithlessness before, she British empire. All this resulted fimn 
has got her reward. By aiding the our own acts — was all the direct and 
revolution in America, France brought immediate consequence of our own in- 
on revolution upon herself a few years justice. The year 1819 was the turn- 
after ; and the same result followed, inn-point in our policy, both foreign 
thoT^ from a different series of causes, and domestic; all the vast changes 
theEimlish efforts to dismember the which have since ensued may be traced 
allied l^nish empire in the next cen- to the ascendancy of the principles in 
tury. The prolongation of the con- the nation which were then brought 
test, which raged vithout intermission into operation, 
for fifteen years, from 1810 to 1826, 106. And what gain has England 

utterly ruined the mines of South won, even in the first instance, to 
America, and brought down the an- compensate such widespread and last- 
nual supply of precious metals for the ing devastation ? Admissions made 
use of the globe from ten millions to by tho ablest leaders of the new sys- 
three millions annually ; thence, of tern, facts collected by it;p best statis- 
course, ensued a general reduction of ticians, give the answer. Lord Pal- 
prices of every article over the whole merston has told us, in his place in 
world, and especially its workshop and Parliament, that Great Britain, be- 
trading emporium, Great Britain. Ac- tween 1820 and 1840, had advanced 
tuated by a similar motive, the love of £150,000,000 in loans to the popular 
gain, and the desire of augmenting the states and republics of Spain and 
value of realised capital, England at South America, nearly the whole of 
the very same time adopted tne deci- which had been lost by the faithless- 
si ve step, by tbe Act of 1819, of con- ness or insolvency of the states which 
tracting her paper currency, and ren- received them. If to this we add the 
dering it entirely dependent on the dreadful losses consequent on tho 
retention of gold, beyond the limited monetary crisis of 1825, the direct 
amount of fourteen millions — an consequence, as will immediately ap- 
amount wholly inadequate to the pear, of the speculations entered into 
wants of the nation. At the moment m 1824 by British capitalists in South 
when, by its foreign policy, and the America, at a time wdien the main- 
aid given to the cause of insurrection, tenance of our currency at homo was 
tho nation was so diminishing the rendered entirely dependent on onr 
supply of tho precious metals over the retention of the daily declining sup- 
globe, as to render their retention uj plies of gold, we shall have a loss of at 
this county in adequate quantities a least three hundred millions sterling 
matter of impossibility, it voluntarily inflicted upon Great Britain, the direct 
cut off the resource of a domestic paper consequence of her own selfish pursuit 
circulation, and dried up the sprfogs of gain at the expense of other interests 
of industry by halving tho currency by or states. 

which it was to be maintained, ana, 107. Was, then, the gain from these 
what was still worse, rendering it unwise or iniquitous measures such 
entirely dependent on the retention of as to compensate the direct and fear- 
gold. Thence the terrible monetary ful loss with which they were attend- 
crisis of 1826, the long-continued and ed ? So far from it, the export trade 
widespread suffering which followed from Great Britain to South America* 
that catastrophe, the Reform revolu- which embraces nearly all of European 
tion which tliat suffering induced, the fabrics which tho independent states 
total change in the commercial policy can take off, had sunk to £1,290,000 
of the empire which ensued in the in 1827, and in 1824 had only reached 
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£2,300,000;* although the exports 
•from Spain alone to these colonies 
before the war was £15,000,000, and 
the imports from them £17,150,000, 
the greater part of which immense 
trade was in the hands of British 
merchants, and not a little of it the 
product of British manufactoes. + As 
if to demonstrate, too, that it is to the 
Kevolution, and it alone, that this 
prodigious decline is to be ascribed, 
our exports to Brazil, which has re- 
tained its monarchical government, 
Imve averaged about £2,600,000 for the 
last twenty 3 ’ears.l: And our exports 


I to America; exclnsive of the United 
States, were in 1809, before w Bevolu- 
I tion began, no less than £18,014,219: 
land in 1810, £15,640,166 ;g while 
at present they do not amount to a 
hall of that sum. Such have been 
the effects, even to the imme^te hl- 
terests of England, of her iniquitous 
attempt to dismember, by insidious 
acts in peace, the dominions of ahdend^ 
ly and allied power 1 Providence has 
a just and sure mode of dealing with 
the sins of men, wliich is to leave 
them to the consequences of their own 
actions. 


* Exports from Great Britain to Soutr American States. 


Yean. 

Mnxico. 

Trxai. 

OUATUIA1.A. 

COMIMBIA. 

Rio oa 1 .A PuiTA. 

PSBU. 

Total. 

1827 

1828 
1829 

£ 

692,800 

30^028 

803,562 

£ 

£ 

1,946 

6,191 

£ 

213,972 

261,113 

232,708 

£ 

154,895 

312,389 

758,540 

£ 

228,466 

874.615 

300,171 

£ 

1,292,6W 

1,261,380 

1,549,048 

1840 

1841 

1842 

465,330 

434,901 

.374,069 

j 

1 

2,373 

21,265 

859,743 

158.972 

2.31,711 

614,047 

989,466 

069,791 

799,991 

536,046 

684,313 

2,289AM 

2,14(^ 

2,280,784 


-Porter’s Pari. Tables, xii. 114. 


t Imports from Spain, and Exports to it from the South American 
OOIA)NI£B IN 1809. 


iMPoim FROM Spain. 

Exports to Spain. 




1 Agricultural Produca. 

rraoloua Uatala. j 

Porto Rico, . 
Mexico, . , 

New Granada, 
Oiirac‘<;ns, . . 
I’eni and Chili, 
Buenos Ayres 
audPotosi, i 

riwitroB 

11,000,000 

21,000,000 

5.700.000 

8.500.000 
11, .500, 000 

8,500,000 

£ 

2.750.000 

6.250.000 

1.450.000 

2.150.000 

2.875.000 

875,000 

1 Plastrm. 

1 9,900,000 

9.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

4.000, OUO 

4.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

£ 

2,250,000 

2,250,000 

500.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

600.000 

PlaatrM 

22,600,000 

3.000. 000 

8.000. 000 
6,000,000 

£ 

6,660,000 

760,000 

2,000,000 

1,260,000 


• 59,200,000 

15,200,000 
’ ’ 1 

80,000,000 1 

7,600,000 

88,500,000 

9,660,000 


— UujinoLDr’a Essai Folitique sur la Nouvelle EspagM, iv. 153, 154. 

X Exports from Great Britain to Brazil and America, excluding 
United States. 


To Braziu 


Tears. 


1827 


£2,812 109 

1Sl>S 


8.518,297 

1829 


2.516,040 

1840 


2,625,853 

1841 


2, ^56,654 

1&42 


1,756,805 


-Porter’s Pari Tables, xil. 114. 


To AimicAr oxoluding Unltod Stateg 


Toant 

1806 

. £10,877,968 

1807 

10,430,428 

1808 

16,691,871 

1809 

. 18,014,219 

1810 

16,640,166 

1811 

11,939,680 


g Porter’s Progrcn of ihs NatUm , p. 859— 'third edlUon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

mOGRESS OF LITERATimE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND MANNERS, IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 


1. Those who consider war a uni- 
versal and unmitigated evil, and fields 
of hatile vast shambles, where human 
beings massacre each other without 
either object or pity, would do well to 
consider the progress of Great Britain 
and France in literature, science, and 
the arts, during the forty years whi(!h 
followed the close of the war, and com- 
pare it with any other epoch which is 
to be found in the annals of modern 
times. In none does so great an im- 
ulse appear to have been given to 
umau genius, nor were such cflbrts 
made by human industry, nor such 
triumphs achieved by human exertion. 
Compared with this era, all preceding 
ones sink into insignificance. Science 
made splendid discoveries — literature 
a mighty stride — ^^eiiiiis was animated 
by the noblest spirit. The etfect was 
the same in England, Fram^e, and Ger- 
tnany; the Augustin o age of each is 
that whi(ih immediately succeeded tlio 
fall of Napoleon. Trie triumphs of 
art, the additiona made to the power 
of man over the elements, were unpa- 
ralleled during this period. Space was 
almo.st annihilated— time essentially 
abridged. The electric telegraph con- 
veyed intelligence in a few minutes 
from Paris to- London. Steam con- 
veyed the emigrants in ten days from . 
Britain to America, in six weeks to 
India, in little more than two moiitlis 
to Australia. In proportion to the 
vehemence of the internal passions, 
the hidden fires which impelled man- 
kind into the wilderness of nature, 
was-the addition made to the facilities 
by which they were to reach, the 
powers by which they were to subdue 
it ; and after the lapse of three thousand 
years, Fire vindicated the right of the 


poet to rank Prometheus as the great- 
est benefactor of the human species. 

2. It is not merely by the impulse 
given to energy, and the extrication of 
talent and vigour by the danger and 
necessities of war, that it acts in this 
decisive way in gi-eat emergencies upon 
the fortunes of mankind. A still more 
mi^x>i*tant effect takes place by the 
direction which it gives to the passions 
and the thoughts, by impelling them 
out of the narrow circle of selfish 
aud individual objects, into the wider 
sphere of public and national interest. 
Selfishness is the upas-tree which in- 
variably grows up and sheds its poi- 
soned drops around during periods of 
tranquillity, be(‘ause then there is no 
counter-attraction to the .seductions 
of sense — the suggestions of interest. 
Every man sits under the shadow of 
Ilia own fig-tree, but every man thinks 
of that fig-tree alone. In war he is 
obliged, by the approaeh of danger, to 
extend his view to the farthest parts 
of the horizon — to become interested 
ill remote and future events ; to sym- 
pat}ii.so with the fortunes of men around 
him in his own, or far removed in dis- 
tant lands. This, when extended to 
natiorus, is an immense advantage ; for 
it is the application of a remedy to 
the greatest weakness and radical curse 
of humanity. The actors in war, 
indeed, are often selfish, rapacious, 
hard - hearted ; though many among 
them are noble, generous, devoteoT 
But the sufferers under it are actuated 
in general by the generous emotions. 
Among them is to be found the patir 
ence wtiich endures suffering, the hero- 
ism which braves ganger, the patri- 
otism which sacrifices self to country. 
It is in these emotions that the spring 
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is to be found of nAtional peatncss, 
dtiven in tlie arts of peace ; it is not 
true in the moral than the material 
world, that “a nation makes the Past, 
the Distant, and the Future predom- 
inate over the Present— exalts us in 
the scale of thinking beinm,” 

3. If the period succeeding the war 
is one which is not rich in groat events, 
it is fruitful in great men ; if the tri- 
umphs of arms are awanting, those 
of philosophy, literature, and the arts 
were memorable and everlasting. It 
was distinguished by the first success- 
ful application of steam to the purposes 
of locomotion— a discovery of which 
the original honour is due to Scotland, 
but the first successful application to 
America ; and of which the conse- 
quences in their ultimate results are 
destined to change the face of the moral 
world.* Like all the other changes 
which have made a great and lasting 
impression on human afiairs, its im- 
portance was not at first perceived. 
It was decried by philosophy, and re- 
jected by the Frencli sava7LSf to whom 
Napoleon remitted the consideration 
of it as a means of forwarding Hhe 
invasion of Great Britain, t Practical 
men, however, were not long of dis- 
covering its importance ; and within a 
lew years of the time when the first 
steam -boat — the Comet— was launched 
upon the Clyde, several hundreds were 
sailing round the British Islands. For 
long it was thought that steam could 
not be used for long voyages ; and 
naval men geiiemlly declared that, 
from the fragility of the materials 
necessarily employed in generating it, 
it would make no material change in 
naval warfare. Time, however, has 
now enabled us to estimate at their 
true value these prognostications. The 
Atlantic has been breasted by the Brit- 

* The first rtoam-boat ever constructed was 
built by Mr Miller of Dalswinton, in 1797. 
The Author has seen it, as a curiosity, on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. One of the workmen 
engaged in its construction carried the secret 
out to America, where it was eagerly em- 
braced, and energetically carried into execu- 
tion by Fulton in 1812. The first one which 
ever sailed in the British seas was the Comet, 
on board of which the Author made a voyage 
In 1813. 

t See Alisod's Europe, o. 34, § 67. 
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ish Btoamera-^tbe duraiion and expanse 
of the voyage to New York have 
halved— the jonmev to Bombay^ by 
the Red Sea, is haoitnally performed 
in six weeks; and preparations are 
making for conveying emigranta in 
seven by Bie Isthmus of Panama or 
that of Suez to Australia, Already 
nearly the half of tlie British navy is 
composed of steam -vessels of war; and 
the principal security of England is 
founaed on the belief that she could on 
an emergency fit out a neater number 
of those ocean giants %an any other 
power. 

4. Less striking in appearance, but 
not less important in reality, has been 
tho progress of the cotton mimufac- 
ture, the creature of steam, in tho 
British Island^ especially during tho 
years wliich immediately succeeded 
the Peace. Rapid as had been its 
advance during the war, its forward 
movement, ana the improvement in its 
machinery, were still more marvellous 
since its termination ; for British in- 
dustry was then exposed to the com- 
petition of foreign nations in wldch 
labour was cheaper and taxes lighter, 
and superiority could only be main- 
tained by a continued addition to tho 
powers and simplification of the wlieels 
of machinery. But here the coal and 
ironstone of Great Britain came to the 
aid of its inhabitants ; and great as 
had been tho discovery of Watt, its 
powers were q^uadnipled by the addi- 
tions made to it by subsequent genius. 
The marvels of the cotton manufacture, 
in Britain, have smee that time ex- 
ceeded all other maihrcls ; and the vast 
development of native wealth and in- 
dustry during the last thirty years has 
been mainly owing to its progress. , 
From the accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment, it appears that tho official value 
of cotton goods exported, which in 
1785 was £864,000, and in 1797 had 
risen to £2,580,000, had mounted in 
1814, at the close of the war, to 
£17,656,000 ; and in 1833 had reached 
the enormous amount of £46,000,000 ! 
So great and rapid an increase is, per- 
haps, not to be found in any single 
branch of manufacture ; nor, j^erhara, 
in all branches put together, since ‘Uie 
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"beriming of the world, If these won- 
denul statistics afford a key to much 
of the strength exhibited in England 
during the war, those wliich follow are 
equally symptomatic of its weakness, 
and of the prolific seeds of distress 
which the resumption of cash payments 
and the contraction of the currency 
had implanted, in the period succcea- 
ing the peace, in the community. The 
official value, which indicates the 
2m,ntUy manufactured, had risen, be- 
tween 1814 and 1832, from £17, 600,000 
to £46,000,000 j the declared value, 
which indicates the price received for 
it, had sunk from £20,000,000 to 
£18,450,000.* It is not surprising 
that this extraordinary diminution in 
the declared value of cotton goods ex- 
ported took place at a time when so 
great an increase in the production was 
going forward, for such was the reduc- 
tion in the cost of production, by the 
application and improvement of ma- 
chinery and contraction of the currency, 
that the price of cotton yarn, No. 100, 
which in 1786 was 38s., had sunk in 
1832 to 2s. lid. ; and a piece of calico, 
which in 1814 cost £1, 4s. 7d., was 
* Cotton MANiTFACTUiins and Tarn 

EXPORTED KUOM (jRKAT BRITAIN 


Venn. ' 

OftUlal Valu«, 

Dotlartid V.ilue. 1 

1697 

£6,016 


1780 

353,0(’>0 


178S 

864,710 


1797 

2,580,668 


l&OO 

6.864,007 


1810 

1.S, 0.51, 004 


18U 

17,05.5,378 

£20,033,1.32 

1816 

22,289,015 

20,620,950 

1810 

17, 604,401 

16.677,302 

1817 

2],250>21 

16,012,001 

ISIS 1 

22,689,130 

18,707,517 ' 

1810 

18,282,202 

14,099,912 1 

1820 

22, .581, 070 

16,516 7,68 

1821 

23,641,016 

16,091,807 

1822 

20,911,043 

17,218.801 

1823 

20,544,770 

16,270,84.3 

1824 

30,166,001 

18,376,515 

1825 

29,40.5,281 i 

18,263,0.31 

lS2rt 

25,104,270 

14,013,075 

1827 

83,182,808 

17,602,304 i 

1828 

93,467,417 

17,140,114 ! 

1820 

37,260,43*^ 

17,304,675 1 

1830 

41.060,069 

10,:m,07l 1 

1831 

30,967,076 

17,182,9.16 j 

18.82 

43,786,255 

17,;?44.070 

1833 

40,887,210 

18,469,000 


-—Par?. Paprr, 1831, No. 145; and Finmce 
JimuHts, 1834. 


I selling in 1833 for 6s. 2d. 1 Whoever 
will consider these figures with atten-# 
tion, will have no difficulty in dis- 
covering the principal causes at once 
of the stren^h and weakness of the 
.British empire during and sub^uent 
to the war, and of the vast social and 
political changes which so soon after 
occurred in it. 

I 5. The vast impulse given at this 
I period to industry was not confined to 
the cotton manufacture though it, as 
the greatest, was the most conspicu- 
ous, and lias attracted most attention. 
In woollen goods, cutlery, hardware, 
and iron, the progress was nearly as 
rapid ; the last, in particular, was in a 
manner a new creation in Grwit Britain 
since the peac-e. The total quantity of 
pig iron wrought in Great Jh'itain, in. 
1814, was 350,000 tons ; in 1835 it had 
risen to 1,000,000 tons ; and in 1848, 
had reached 2,093,000 tons.* Gene- 
rally speaking, however, it uas in the 
useful arts only tliat this extraordi- 
nary gi’owth was perreptible, ; in the 
more delicate ami oriuuneiital, and 
those which depended on the line arts 
for their design and Ixuiuty, wo were 
still greatly inferior to our Continental 
neighbours, llemoteness of situation, 
distniiee from the models of taste in 
I the remains of ancient, genius, was the 
(’ause of this inhii iority. The necessity 
I of studying them, tlie value of schools 
of de.sigii U) dilliise and ])er])etuate a 
knowledge of their beauty and of tho 
I)rincipltiS of art, was unknown. A 
quarter of a century had to elapse l>e- 
nue the nation became, .seiisil)le of its 
inferiority in these res}»ects, and en- 
deavoured, by the general c.stablish- 
ment of (dementary schools for tho 
study of the line, arts, to emancipato 
itself from the necessity of recurring 
to foreign artists for designs in all tho 
oruainental branches of manufacture. 



Iron made in 

Great 

Britain. 

Venn 

Ton^ 

Yrars. 

Tonii, 

1790 

124,000 

1830 

663,000 

1802 

170,000 

1835 

1,000,000 

1800 

2.50,000 

1836 

1,200,000 

1814 

350,000 

1840 

1.600,090 

182.8 

442,000 

1847 

], 009, 000 

1825 

681,367 

1848 

. 2,093,730 

1828 

702,684 




—Porter’s Vrogress of ilic Nalion, pp. 267, 
269— third uditiuu. 
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Since tliat period its progress in the 
fine manufactures, and the designs 
requisite for them, has been ^eat and 
rapid ; but at the Great Exhibition of 
1851 it was apparent that even then 
an equality with foreign taste had not 
yet been attained. | 

6. 1 f the triumphs of British art and 
industry liave been gi’cat during this 
memorable period, those of its genius 
and thought have been not less remark- 
able, and still more lasting. This is 
generally the case, after a great and 
decisive national stniggle : the energy 
and talent developed during its con- 
tinuance by the urgency of the ])iiblic 
dangers, is directed, on their termina- 
tion, to pacific objects. Literature 
then assumes its noblo.st character, and 
is directed to its most elevated objects ; 
for general have siqM^raeded individual 
desires, and the selfish passions have, 
by the pressure of cmnmoii danger, 
beer for a time cxiinguishcd by the gen- 
erous. This appeared — and from the 
same cause — both in Greece and Lome, 
and in inodeM Kunqie : the age of 
I’erieles and ruripides immediately 
succeeded that Th e mi stocks ; the 

genius of Gicoro and Virgil illumin- 
ated the ora which had witn(3sscd the 
contests of C’jcsar and roinpey. The 
era of Michael Angelo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, threw a radiance over the expir- 
ing strife of the Crusades ; that of Iws- 
suet, Molicrc?, and Racine over the de- 
clining glories of the Grand Monaiqiio ; 
that of Shakespeare, Bacon, and Mil- 
ton soon followed the fierce passuuis 
of the Reformation. The period dur- 
ing which this transeendant union ex- 
ists is generally as short-lived as it is 
brilliant ; and the reason, being foniid- 
ed in the very causes which produced 
it, is of lasting infiuenee. Tlic vehe- 
ment contests whieli awaken and <liuw 
forth the latent iiov^crs of the human 
.soul, are necessarilv of no very long 
duratiiui : one ]jaTty or another is ere 
long vanquished in the sti'ife ; and 
alike to the comjucrors and the con- 
quered succeeds a peiiod of constrained 
repose. It is at the commeiuxincnt of 
that period, when the sway of the gen- 
erous passions awak<*ned by former 
common danger is still felt, and their 


direction only is changed, that genius 
appears in its brightest colours, and 
works destined for immortal endurance 
are produced. Tlie lengthened dura- 
tion either of «.he prosperity conse- 
quent on success, or the humiliation 
resulting from adverse fortune, does 
not extinguish genius, but misdirects 
it ; in the first case, by directing 
effort to selfish objects — in the last, 
by depressing it thiough the extinc- 
tion of hope. 

7. Silt Walter Scott is universally 
considered as the gi-eatost writer of 
imagination of this century; and his 
reputation has been so widespread and 
lasting, that it may reasonably be an- 
ticipated that it will not materially 
decline in succeeding times. Like most 
other great men, the direction of his 
genius was in a great degree determin- 
ed by the circumstances in which he 
arose ; but its character W'as exclusive- 
ly his owTi. Ho advanced to manhood 
during the heart-stirring conflict w'ith 
the French Kovoliition ; and his mind, 
naturally ardent, was early inflamed 
hy the patriotic and warliKc feelings 
which that contest naturally produced. 
A volunteer himself in the yeomamy 
ranks, his animated strains induced 
many to follow his example, 1’he in- 
lliienco of those oircumstances is very 
c*onspi('nons in his writings, and many 
f*f the finest passages in his doscrip-* 
lions of Fioclden .and Bannockburn 
w ere sugg(‘sted by the mimic warl'are 
on Portobcllo Saijd.s, near Edinburgh, 
where his corps excrciscL This in 
some degree directed the application, 
hut it did not stamp the character, of 
Ins genius. That w’as entirL*ly his own. 
Close ohs(*rvution of natuie, wdiether 
animated or inanimate, was his great 
characteristic ; the hrillianc^’^of fancj’’, 
tlie force of imagination, were directed 
to clothing with sparkling colours her 
varied creations. It is hard to say 
w'hctlicr his genius was most conspicu- 
ous in describing the beauties of na- 
ture, or delineating the passions of the 
lu'art ; he was at once jiietoriHl and 
dramatic. To tins ho ow^es his gi’cat 
success— hence his wwld-wide reputa- 
tion. He was first known as a poet ; 
but,channing us liis poetic conceptions 
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were, they were ere long eclipsed by 
the widespi^d fame of nis prose ro- 
mances, The novels of the Author of 
Wa/verley caused the poems of Walter 
Scott to be for a time forgotten. But 
time has re-established them in their 
celebri^ ; and great as is still the fame 
of the Scott Novels, it is rivalled, and I 
has at length come to be exceeded, by the 
heart -stirring verses of Marniio% the I 
enduring charm of The Lady of the Lake. 

8. Sir Walter Scott commenced his | 
c?»reer under very peculiar circumstan- 
ces, singularly favourable for the por- 
traiture of character at different times 
ami under difl'erent aspects. Passing 
much of his childhood on the banks of 
the Tweed, his early fancy was kin- 
dled by the tales of the Border chiv- 
alry ; educated in Edinburgh, he 
dreamed, iii maturer years, in the 
grassy vale of St Leonards, of the 
knights of Ariosto and the siege of 
Jerusalem. But the charms of poetry, 
the creations of romance, did not de- 
tach his mind from the observation of 
nature. Mounted on a hardy High- 
land pony, he wandei*ed over the moun- 
tains of Scotland, observing its scenery, 
inhaling its beauties, studying the 
character of its inliabitaiits. On the 
mountain’s brow% by the glassy lake, 
he engraved the features of the land 
on his recollection ; by the cottage fire- 
side he stored his mind with the feel- 
ings and anecdotes of the peasantry; 
amidst the cawtlc ruins he realised in 
fancy the day.s of chivalry. 7’he po- 
etic temperament of his mind threw 
over the pictures of memory the ra- 
diance of imagination, without taking 
away the fidelity of the recollection. 
Thence the general admiration with 
wliich his works were received. The 
romantic found in them the realisation 
of their imaginative dreams ; the anti- 
quarian, a reminiscence of the olden 
times ; the practical, a picture of the 
characters they had seen around them, 
and -with w'hich they ha<l been familiar 
from their infancy. Lord Jeffrey said, 
in one of the early reviews of his writ- 
ings, that Scott had opened an un- 
workable vein, and that no human 
ability could make the manners of the 
olden time popular ; — a strange obser- 
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vation in a conntiy in which the ere- 
ations of Ariosto, the tenderness of 
Tasso, charmed every successive gene- 
ration of men ; and the ^ror of which 
subsequent experience has abundantly 
demonstrated. 

9. With these great and varied 
powei*s Scott might have been a most 
dangerous writer, if, like Voltaire, he 
had directed them to sapping the 
foundations of religion, or to the de- 
lineation of the degrading or licentious 
ill character. But the elevated strain 
of his mind preserved him from such 
contamination. It was on the noble, 
whether in high or low life, that hia 
affections were fixed ; the ordinary was 
delineated only as a set-off to its lus- 
tre. Thence his enduring fame — 
thence his passport to immortality. 
Nothing ever permanently floated 
down the stream of time but what W'as 
buoyant from its elevating tendency. 
The degrading, the licentious, the 
fetid, is for a time popular, and then 
forgotten. Alike in delineating the 
manners of feudal times, or the feel- 
ings of the cottage, the dignity of *nvan 
was ever uppermost in his mind * he 
was the poet of cliivalry, but, not less 
than the bard of nature, lie never for- 
got that — 

“ The rank is but the puinon stninp. 

The man’s Wie gowd for a’ that.'* 

No man ever threw a more charming 
radiance over the traditions of ancient 
times, but none ever delineated in a 
nobler spirit the virtues of tlic present ; 
and his discriminating eye discovered 
them equally under the thatch of the 
cottage as in the halls of the castle. 
It lias been truly said that the influ- 
ence of his -writings neutralised, to a 
certain extent, the effect of the Befomi 
Bill ; but it is not less true that none 
ever contributed more powerfully to 
that purification, without which all 
others arc nugatory — the reform of the 
human heart; and perhaps he is the 
only author of numerous w’orfcs of fic- 
tion of whom it may with truth be 
said, that lie never wrote a line which, 
on deathbed, he could wish recalled. 

10. It is to his earlier writings, how- 
ever, tixat this unqualified praise ap- 
plies. WaverUyt Quy MawMTing^ The 
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Antiquary y The Bride of Lamrnrmoory 
%Old Mortality y are the perfection of 
romantic pictures of later times ; The 
Ahhoty Qv^'nUn Lwrwardy and TvanhoCy 
of the days of chivalry. But these rich 
veins were at length exhausted ; and 
the prolific fancy of the author diverg- 
ed into other scenes and periods ui 
which he had not such authentic ma- 
terials to work with, and where his 
graphic hand was no longer to the same 
degree perceptible. Some of his later 
romances are so inferior to the first, 
that it is ditficult to believe they have 
been composed by the same master 
spirit. It is on the earlier novels, 
which delineate the manners, feelings, 
and scenes of Scotland, and a few, such 
nBlvanhoCy Kenilworth, The Talismum, 
and Qmntin Dunvard, which paint 
those of other lands, that his fame as a 
writer of romance will permanently 
rest : another proof, among the many 
which the annals of literature allbrd, 
that it is on a faithful representation, 
eitlier material or moral, of nature that 
the i)crmanenf reputation of works • 
even of iinagina'ion must be founded,'* 
and that the ltJ<\d can be sccund}’’ 
rested on no other basis but the Beal.* 
11. Loud Byhon is the author who, 
next to Sir Walter Scott, lias obtaine<l 
the most widespread reimtatiou in the 
world ; and yet his character and the 
stylo of his writings difler so widely 
from those of the Wizard of the North, 
that it is difficult to understand Jio^, 
at the same time, they attained almost 
0 (]ual celebrity. He w’as not unti- 
uarian in ideas, nor graphic in the 
elincation of character. He neither 
studied the days of chivalry in old 

Sir Walter Scott had a prodigious fund of 
stories and anecdotes at command, both m 
regard to tlie olden and the present time, 
which ho told with infinite zest and humour ; 
and his conversation was alway.s interspersed 
with those strokes of delicate satire or ster- 
ling good sense which abound in his writings. 
But he had not the real conversational talent ; 
there was litUe interchange of ideas when he 
talked ; Ae took it nearly all to himself, and 
discoursed of persons or old anecdotes, or 
characters, not things. A great charm was 
the entire simpliiiity and absence of aflectation 
by which his manner was distinguished, and 
which seemed to increase rather than dimin- 
ish as lie advanced in life, and with the growth 
of bis world- wide reputation. 


romances, nor human nature in the 
seclusion of the cottage. He was in 
an especial manner the poet of high 
life. He has often delineated the Cor- 
sairs of the Archipelago and the maids 
of Greece; but it was to please the 
higli-bom dames of London that all 
his jnetures were drawm. Born of a 
noble English family, but of a Scotch 
mother, and nursed amidst the moun- 
tains of Aberdeenshire, his ardent tem- 
perament was first evinced in childhood 
by a precocious ]jassion for a Scottish 
beauty, bis ]>oetic disposition awakened 
by the mist-clad roc^s of Lochnagar. 
Thrown into the fashionable world in 
London at a very early age, he soon 
felt that satiety which genius never 
fails to experience from the excess of 
pleasure, and that dissatisfaction which 
real greatness generally feels amidst the 
vanities of fashion. W earied with the 
inanities of gay, the dissipation of ^iro- 
fiigate life, he sought change abroad : 
the roi‘ks of Cintra, the beauties oi 
Cadiz, the isles of (Jr^ce, successively 
rose to his view ; and the brilliant mov* 
ing panorama, seen through the eyes 
of genius, produced the poem of Childe 
Harold, which has reiiaered his name 
immortal. 

12. It is on this splendid pi oduction, 
more than on his metrical romances, 
that his reputation will ultimately rest. 
The success of the latter was at first 
I jirodigious, but it arosi* from a peculi- 
arity which is fatal to durable fame. 
They were so mucli admired, not be- 
cause they were founded on nature, but 
because they diifered from it. Ad- 
dressed to the exclusive circles of Lon- 
don society, they fell upon the high-born 
votaries of fashion with the charm of 
novelty ; they bi eathed the language 
of vehement passion, which was as new 
to them as the voice of nature, speak- 
ing through the dreamy soul of Rous- 
seau, had been to thecoiTupted circles 
of Parisian society half a centuiy be- 
fore. As such they excited an immense- 
sensation, and, even more than the 
thoughtful and yet pictured pages of 
Chime Haroldy raised the author to the 
very pinnacle of celebrity. But no 
reputation can be lasting which is not 
founded on the images and feelings 
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of nature : singularity* affectation, ca- 
price, if wielding the powers of genius, 
may acquii *0 a temporary celebrity, but 
it will be but temporary. With the 
circumstances which nursed, the fash- 
ion which exalted it, it falls to the 
ground. It was ere long discovered 
that his Corsairs and Sultanas were all 
cast in one mould, and boi e one image 
and superscription ; their passions wore 
violent and powerfully drawn, but they 
were all the same, and bore no resein- 
blenco to the diversified emotions of 
Tfal life. They were like the tiees of 
Vivarez or Porelle, so well known to 
the lovers of engravings — rich, luxuri- 
ant, and charming at first sight, but 
characterised by decided mannerism, 
very different from the veracious out- 
lines of Clamle or Salvator. 

13. In one class of readers the 
dramas of Byron have won for him 
a very high repntation ; in another, 
Jyon Juan is his passport to popularity. 
But though cliaracderised by ardent 
genius, and abounding with noble , 
lines, his dramatic pieces want the 
elements of enduring fame. . They ' 
are too wild for ordinary life, too ex- 
travagant for theatrical representation. 
They do not come home to our hearts ; 
tlicre is nothing in them which can be 
enjoyed by the cottage fireside. Ap- 
plause from thf3 humbler classes would 
never begin with their performance. 
They are a(ldn\s.sed to, and ralciilatc*d 
for, minds as Ingh-strung and poetical 
as his own ; and how many are they 
amidst the multitude of ordinary 
readers? Don Juan is different: 
there is much in it which unhappily 
too powerfully rousCvS ev(Ty breast. ^ 
But althougli romances or poetry, in 1 
which genius is mingled with liceu- 1 
tiousness, often, at first, acquire a 1 
very great celebrity, at least with ! 
one sex, they labour under an insiir- j 
mountable objection —they cannot be 
made the subject of conversation with 
the other. Works of iimxgination 
are chiefly interesting to lK)th sexes, 
because they portray the feelings 
by which they are attracted to each 
other. When they are of such a de- 
scription that neither can communi- 
cate those feelings to the other, the 


great object of composition is lost, 
and lasting celebrity to the author is . 
impossible.* 

14. Tlie same objection applies in 
an equal degree to the earlier writings 
of MooiiE ; but there is a much wider 
acquaintance with the human heart 
in his later poems, and a much more 
gi'Rphic, and therefore touching, de- 
lineation of human fooling than m the 
Corsairs and Medoras of Byron. In 
some respects he is the greatest lyric 
poet in the English language. With- 
out the discursive imagination of Aken- 
side, without the burning thoughts of 
Gray, without the ardent soul of 
C'ainpbell, bo has written more that 
< (>mes liomo to the hearts of the young 
and impassioned of both sexes than 
any other author — if a few lines in 
Bums are excepted — in the whole 
literature of Great Britain. His Irish 
and national melodies will be im- 
mortal ; and they will be so for this 
reason, that they (‘xpress the feelings 
which spring uj> in the breast of every 
successive generation at the most im- 
portant ana imaginative ]»eriod of life. 
They have the delicacy of refined life 
witliout its fastidiousness — thewe.nnth 
of natural feeling without its rudeness. 
He is in an especial mamicT the poet 
of love ; but it is, at least in his later 
works, the low of chivalry and ro- 
mance rather than liccm'c,, and em- 
bellished with all those images and 
associations with wliicli genhi.s in suc- 
cessive ages has heightened the waniith 
of natural feeling. In Ids earlier 

* Tt was mipossiMo tliiit a mail of Lord 
I3\toii*s genius could convmse for any length 
ol time without some sparks (ailing ; and his 
cflL'brity and rank rendered him a Rrcat. fa- 
\ounte, ospcmally with women ot fashion 
and di.stiuction. But lie wanted luifcuio in 
his ideas, ami siniplieity in his manner. Uo 
never forpot himself, and was eon.stantly nf- 
feetinp 11>o roiJ and man oi fashion, rathtir 
than the poi't or literary man. Don Juan 
was the pu tnro of him in real life, iimeh more 
than any of hia heroes or Corsan-s The 
author met him only once, at. Veiiieo, rii ISIS, 
wIkmi he kindly entertained him with his 
fneiid an<l fellow-traveller, Captrdn Basil 
Hall The conversation was elianmnp, 
elriefly from the histone anoedotes eouneeted 
with the places which l^oid Byron uicntioned; 
but the nnjiression left, on the wlrole, was 
rather lowering than elevatinp to that pre- 
viously formed by the study of liis writings. 
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poems the case is unfortunately often 
H)therwi8e ; they are liceutions "vrithout 
being revolting — the most dangerous 
combination which can exist. Vast 
numbers of his lines arc committed to 
memory by the young of both sexes ; 
their charm is to many associated with 
the magic of song — the smiles of beauty ; 
and their enduring celebrity may be 
anticipated by the widespread interest 
which tliey nave already awakened. 
His mind, however, was brilliant and 
tender, rather than powerful and mas- 
culine ; he had none of the inde- 
pendence of real gi’catiiosa in his char- 
acter. A s^'^cophant of tlie great, pas- 
sionately desirous of the favour of rank, 
he was a constant hanger-on about 
great houses, and entirely led by their 
opinions. In this lespect, both he 
and Byron form a striking contrast 
to the noble simplicity of Sir Walter 
Scott, who, though cf^iially tempted, 
was icver led a^jtray. These weak- 
nesses in both have been prominently 
brought forw'ard by the ill-judged zeal 
of their biogi -pliers : wliat Moore* 
himself had don ■ to the intrigues of 
Byron, Lord Jolm Ihissell has done to 
the littlcnc8S( s of M ooro. On reading 
the amusing but somewhat gossiping 
memoirs of these great men, one is 
involuntarily led to exclaim, in refer- 
ence to other eminent authors not 
equally cared for after their decease, 
“ They were often crossed in life*, but 
they wore fortunate in death : they 
never had a biographer !” 

15. The mind of Moore was essen- 
tially Oriental : the iiiniges and ideas 
of tlie Kast sparkle in all his verses. 
His feelings were chivali'ous — his soul 
penetrated with the refinements of 
Europe ; but his thoughts were of the 
cloudless skies, and resistless genii, 
and bewitching maids, of the land of 
the sun. So strong w'as his propensity, 
that it led to the composition of a 
poem of Avhich the scene and charac- 
ters were entirely laid in the East ; 
and Lalln liookh remains an enduring 
monument of the charm produced by 
the clothing of Oriental images and 
adventure with the genius and refine- 
ment of the Western world. But 
though agreeable to persons of general 


reading and varied information, it 
will never be so popular with ordinary 
readers as those lyric poems whicn 
express the feelings of the universal 
heart. The ^i*atest defect of his 
compositions is a vein of conceit, 
which, even » in mature years, he was 
never able entirely to overcome. His 
images are always sparkling, often 
brilliant ; but they are as frequently 
far-fetch^, and bespeak rather the 
strained effort of fancy than the genu- 
ine effusions of passion. His earlier 
poems, published under the name of 
Little, though often beautiful, are so 
licentious that they are never now 
heard of but from the lips of the pro- 
fessed votaries of pleasure. Great 
part, in point of bulk, of his ixiems is 
occupied with subjects of a satirical 
cost or ephemeral character, many of 
them disfigured by personal scandal or 
party rancour : they will share *tbe 
usual fate of such productions ,* they 
wdll expire with the manners or char- 
acters which aie satii^sed. There are 
nittuy Une^ in the Satires of Juvenal 
and Horace which are in every mouth, 
but the u'Jiole poems are seldom read 
except by schoolboys, into whom they 
are driven by the force of the rod, or 
pedants who aspire to the dignity of 
wielding it On the other hand, there 
are several passages in the Satires of 
the foimer of these poets, and entire 
odes or other poems among the works 
of the latter, which will always be ad- 
mired as the niMslerpieces of genius 
and examx>lo of the, utmost felicity of 
exjuTssion. Many persona are amused, 
some instructed, by the picture of the 
follies of their own age, but compara- 
tively few by the absurdities of those 
whi('h have preceded tliem ; and al- • 
though few are indifferent to the 
scandal of their contcmx»oraries, fewer 
still take an interest in that of tlieir 
great-grandmothers. * 

* nwj author met Moore only once, but 
that was iiiuler very interesting circum- 
Htances. After an evening party at Paris in 
the Pue Mont Blanq in 1821, wlien he 
channed every one by his singing of his own 
melodies, eapeeially the exquisite one on 
genius outstripping wealth in the race for 
woman’s favour, they went away together, 
and, falling into very interesting cotiverba- 
^ tion, walked round the Place VoDdOmc, in 
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16 . If the wide spread of hia fame, 
and deep impression produced by his 
poems, is to be taken as the test of 
excellence, Campbell is the greatest 
lyric poet of England, and second to 
few in the general scale of poetic merit 
that Great Britain has e¥er produced. 
With the exception of Shakespeare and 
Gray, there is no author of whom so 
many ideas and lines have been riveted 
in the general mind of his country, or 
become, as it were, liousehold words of 
the English in every land. It is not 
f.o much the felicity and brevity of ex- 
}»res3ion, though they never were sur- 
passed, which have won for him this 
vast celebrity ; it is the elevation and 
moral grandeur of his thoughts which 
have so generally fascinated wie minds of 
men. He was in every sense the Bard 
of Hope. Undoubtiiig in faith, un- 
tircd ill hope, ho discerned the Rain- 
bow of Peace amidst the darkest stoniis 
of the moral world.* In the gloomiest 
disasters he never despaired of the for- 
tunes of mankind, and was prcpai-ed 
to light 

“ The Torch of ITopo at Nature's funeral 
pile. " 

The experienced in the ways of men 
will probably bo inclined to regard 
many of his poems as Utopian and im- 
practicable — the wise and redecjting, 
as better adapted to a future than the 
present state of existence; but the 
young, the ardent, and enthusiastic, 
will never ceaH*3 to turn to them, os 
constant talk for three hours. They sepa- 
rated at three m the morning, with regret, at 
the foot of the Pillar of Austerlitz, and never 
met again His conversation was very spark- 
ling; and as it abounded in the rapid mter- 
change of poetical ideas, it impressckl the 
author more tlian the more discursive and 
amusing anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. 

* Witness his noble lines on the partition 
of Poland — 

“ Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shiieked as Kosciusko fell,- — 
Yet thy proud lords, unritied land! shall see 
Tliat Man hath yet a soiil, and dare be free ; 

A little while along thy saddening plains 
The starless night of Despoliation reigns ; 

Truth shall restore the light liy Nature given, 
Aud, like Prometheus, bring the fire of 
Heaven. 

Prone to the dust Oppression shall be 
hurled — • 

Her name, her nature, withered fl'om the 
world." 

J^lecuures of Hope. 
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fraught with the noblest aspirations of 
our nature ; and we may despair of tho» 
fortunes of the species when the ad- 
miration for The Pleasures of Hope be- 
gins to decline. 

17. Great as is the reputation of 
that noble poem, that of his lyrical 
pieces is still greater. They are at pre- 
sent, perhaps, the most popular poems 
of the kind in the English language ; 
and there is no appearance of their 
fame diminishing. Tlie Rainbow, the 
Mariners of England, the Stanzas to 
Pavuting, LochieVs Wammg, the Ode 
to Winter, the Last Man, Hohenlinden, 
the Rattle of the Baltic, have become 
so engraven on the national heart that 
their impression may be regarded as 
indelible. They bear a very close re- 
semblance to the ballads and poems of 
Schiller, and share in all the noble 
feelings, and yet simple and home- 
spun images, by whicli those beautiful 
strains are distinguished. They have 
all the terseness and felicity of expres- 
sion which have rendered Horace im- 
mortal, without any of tlie licentious- 
ness which disfigures his pages. But 
his poems are verv unequal: many, 
especially of the later ones, are so 
feeble and inferior, that it could hardly 
l>e believed they proceeded from the 
same hand as his earlier productions. 
No man w^as ever more felicitous in 
his images, or conveyed a beautiful 
idea in more pure and striking meta- 
phor. His well-known image — 

Tib the sunset of life gives me mystical 
lore, 

Aud coming events cast their shadows be- 
foie/’ — 

is perhaps the most perfect and un- 
mixed metaphor in the English lan- 
guage. His genius was brilliant, but 
it wus precocious, and declined as life 
advanced ; its flame rose up at once to 
a tow'ering height, but it did not, like 
that of liurke, Bacon, and Rousseau, 
gather strength with all the a^wjuisi- 
tions of life ; and of him could not be 
said, as was done of ancient eloquence, 
“ Materia alitur, motibus excitatur, et 
urendo clarescit.” 

18. If the Pleasures of Hope to the 
end of time will fascinate the young 
and the ardent, those of Memory will 
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have equal charms for the advanced in 
j^ars and the reflecting. Roqers has 
struck a chord which will for ever vi- 
brato in the human heart, and he has 
touched it with so much delicacy and 
pathos, that his poetry is felt as the 
more charming the more that the taste 
is improved and the mind is filled with 
the recollections of the past. His 
verses have not the vehemence of 
Byron’s imagination, nor the ardour 
of Campbell’s soul: “thoughts that 
>)reathe and words that bum ” will be 
looked for in vain in his compositions. 
He was not fitted, therefore, to reach 
the highest flights of lyric poetry. He 
never could have written the Feast 
of Alexander i like Dry den; nor the 
Bard of Gray, nor the Stanzas to 
Painting of C’ampbell ; but he pos- 
.scssed, perhaps, in a still higher de- 
gree than any of them, the power of 
casting together pleasing and charm- 
ing in .iges, and pouring them forth in 
soft and mellifluous language. This is 
Ills great charm ; and it is one so gieat, 
that, in the estination of many, par- 
ticularly those w:th whom the whirl 
and agitation of life is past, it more 
than comi>ensates for the absence of 
every other. To the young, who have 
the future before them, imagination 
and liojie are the most entrancing 
powers, for they gild the as yet un- 
trodden path of life with the wished - 
for flowers. But to the aged, by whom 
its \ncissitudcs have been experienced 
and its enjoyments knnw'ii, ineinoiy 
and reflection are the faculties which 
confer the most uninixed pleasure, for 
th(!y dwell on the past, and recall its 
most enchanting moments. Canipbell 
haci the most sin cere admiration for 
Rogers, and repeatedly said that he 
was a greater poet than himself. 
Without going such a length, it may 
safely ho aflinned that there is none 
more chaste, none more refined; and 
that some of his verses will be.ar a com- 
parison with the most perfect in the 
English language.* 

* As, for example, the Invocation to Me- 
mory— 

** Hail Memory, hail ! within thy sparkling 
mine, 

From age to ago what boundless treasures 
shine ! 


m 

19, If ever two poets arose in strik- 
ing contrast to each other, Rogers and 
Southey are the men ; and yet they 
appeared in the same age, and flonr- 
isned abreast of each other, Rogers is 
the poet of home ; his charm consists 
in painting the scenes of infancy — por- 
traying tlie endearments of youth j and 
he is read by all with such pleasure in 
mature life, because he recalls ideas 
and revives images w^hich all have 
known, hut which have been almost 
forgotten, though not destroyed, by the 
cares and anxieties of life. Southey 
I embraces a wider sphere, but one less 
calculated pemanently to interest the 
human heart. Hi,s knowledge was im- 
mense — his reading unbounded — his 
memory tenacious; and he availed 
himself of the vast stores these pro- 
vided, with graphic pow’er and scru- 
pulous fidelity. He was a historian ^in 
poetry as well as prose ; and narrated, 
with all the power of diction, and em- 
bellished witn the richest hues of na- 
ture, many of the most stirring events 
ji’hich have occurred in the annals of 
uiankind. But it is rare, indeed, to 
I find a man who can clothe reality in 
verse with the colours of fiction. 
Homer, Yirgil, and Shakespeare, have 
alone done so since the he^nning of 
time ; and the secret of their success 
yvas not their graphic ]>ower nor their 
brilliant imagination, so much as their' 
profound knowledge of what is in all 
ages the same — the human heart. 
Southey’s Madoc^ Don Roderick, and the 
Cvrse of Kchamay arc splendid metri- 
cal romances, but they do not contain 
the traits which speak at once to all 
mankind — they are addressed to the 
learned and studious, and these are a 
mere fragment of the Immaii race. 
Admired, accordingly, by the well-in- 
formed, they are already comparatively 
unknown to the great body of readers ; 
and tlie author's poetical fame rests 
chiefly on Thalahay in which his bril- 
liant imagination revelled without con- 
trol, save that of high moral feeling, 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call 
obey, 

And spaefi and time are subject to thy sway I 
Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone, 
The only pleasures we can call our own t ” 
PUaturts of Memory, 
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in the waterless deserts, and palm- 
shaded fountains, and patriarchal life 
of the happy Arabia. 

20. If Southey’s knowledge os a 
historian has impeded his success as a 
poet, his fancy as a poet has not less 
seriously marred liLs fame as a his- 
torian. Ho wrote several largo his- 
torical works, (tf which the Ayinals of 
the Peninsular War iiud the History 
of Brazil are the most considerable; 
hut though both possess merits of a 
very high order, and abound in j)as- 
eages of" great descriptive beauty, they 
have never attained any high reputa- 
tion, and ai'B now well-nigh forgotten. 
He had not the patience of research 
and calmness of j udgment indispensable 
for a trustworthy liistorian. His facts ; 
in many places will not bear iiivesti- j 
gation ; he was credulous in the ex- 
treme, and gravely retailed statements 
on the authority of inflamed chronicles 
which subsequent iiKjUiry disprovetl, 
and common sense at the in omen t 
niiglit at once have clisc(»vercd to be 
false. Living secluded and retired, he 
was entirely ignorant of the realities 
of life, and never had been brought in 
contaet witli men in their basincss 
transactions — the only way in which 
a tlioiungh knowh'dgo of their secret 
sTirings of action can ever be attained. 
The want of this is ])aiiifully cou.*>])icu- 
ous both m his historical and social 
writings; but though this deficiency 
must prevent them from permanently 
bolding the place in general estimation 
which might have been anticipated 
from the geni«is and acipiiicmcnts of 
tlie author, thijy must always cem- 
iruind respect from the emdition they 
display, the reflection they evince, and 
the elevated moral and religious feel- 
ings by which they are always charac- 
terised.* 

* The author met Southey only once, hut 
ho then saw much g{ him, under very mler- 
estin;? (urcurnstaiices. Travelling through 
the Highlands of Scotland in autumn 3S19, 
with his friend Mr Hope, the late Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk of Scotland, they were put into a 
room at Fort Augustus, the inn being crowded, 
with two other gentlemen, who proved to he 
Mr Telford, the celebrated engineer, a very 
old Mend of the author, and Southey. Tt 
may readily be believed the conversation did 
not flag hi Bucli society ; it continued from 
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21. In all these respects, except the 
last, the neighbour of ISoutliey ki 
tho mountains of Cumberland, Woiids- 
WORTH, presents the most decided con- 
trast. He had not his information — 
was not distracted by any prose com- 
positions — and made no attempt to 
work on the numerous and varied fields 
of thoiiglit or industry which Southey 
has tilled with so much zeal. But on 
that very ai-count he was more success- 
ful, aud has loft a far greater reputation. 
He was less discursive than his bril- 
liant rival, but more profound. Little 
attended to as works of that stamp 
generally are in the outset, -they gra- 
dually but unceasingly rose in public 
estimatiou ; they took a lasting hold 
of the highly educated youth of the 
next gmieratiou ; and he now' numbers 
among his devout worshippers many 
of the ablest men, deepest thinkers, 
and most accomi dished and discrimi- 
nating women of the ag-^ Indeed, 
great number's of p(*rsoiis whose mental 
powers, cultivated taste, and extensive 

I acquirements ontiLh' their opinion to 
tiro very liiglust consideration, yield 
him an adniirutioii approaching to 
idolatry, and a.ssign him a jdaf'c secoln' 
only to Milton in English j.oetry. Ho 
is regarded by lliem iumiieh the same 
light that Goethe is by tho admiring 
and impassioned multitudes of the 
Fatherland. 

22. It may be doubted, however, 
whether, wfitli all his depth of thought, 
simplicity of mind, and philo-sophic 
wisdom, Wordsw'orth will ever get 
that general hold of the English which 
Goethe has done of the German mind. 
The reason is, that lie is not equally 
imaginative. He is a great philosophic 
])oet ; and, to minds of a reflecting 
turn, no writer possesses more durable 
or cncliaiiiiug elianns. But how many 
are th ' thoughtful or reflecting to the 
great body of mankind ? one in 
twenty. Goethe, on the other hand, 
is not only simple and reflecting, but 
he is in the highest degree imaginative. 

nine at night till two in the morning, without 
a inornent’s intermission. Southey was very 
brilliant, but yet unassuming. He left, an im- 
pre.ssiou on the mind which has never been 
effaced. 




His creative genius mamils M two eijT 

l^inntely to tHe dterscmeaian Tanrosi lean's iimtnortald!'i)^ «»^^ 

.the ]|mlace of Ferrai'a, and the diffs of to the Ei»|^lish,tcm^e With flbe 
the Brocken. He is equally at home ness of a edidar and kindred’ 
ill the prison Of Count* E^ont, the tionofapocU. His ode to Mont Staho 
^wickedness of Mephistopnele^ the is one of the stthhuaest produo^ns 
jealousy of Tasso, the sorrows of in tlmt lofty style in the Ehgligh 
Werther, or the adventures of Wilhelm langufige. But he is far from having , 
Meister. Wordswoith had nothing attained tlie world- wide fume of Gray, 
dramatic in his comT^sltion ; he had Burns, aud Campbell in that brani^ 
an eye alive to the beauty, a soul re- of poetry, The reason is, that his 
spousive to the melody, of natmn ; ideas and images are too abstract, and 
but he had not the power of bringing too little drawn from the occuiTences 
the events of life with the colours of or objects of common life. He was 
Tpality before the mind of the reader, deeply learned, and his tum of mind 
His reflection was vast on the stream strongly metaphysical; but it is heathor 
of human affairs, his sagacity great in by learning nor metapliysies that last- 
deteoting their secret sx>rings ; but ho ing celebrity, either in oratory or poe» 
viewed them as a distant unconcemed try, is to be atjained. Eloquence, to 
filicptator, not an impassioned ener- be X)opular, jnuSt be in advanro of the 
gctic actor. (h>cthe had as little turn age, aud but a liUle in advance. Boe- 
for action as AVordswoith, but he had try, to move the general mind, most 
incomjiarably more power of narrating bo founded on ideas cannnou to .^ll 
its pa’idons ; he kept out of the whirl mankind, and feelings with which 
himsell*, but he lent the w’hole force of eveiy one is familiar, but yet Ciluco 
his mind to delineating the feelings from them novel and x^leasing concep- 
of those who wei tossed about by its tions. It readies its highest flights 
billoxvs. The English i»oet was more when, from these common ideas and 
I Hire than the G^naan ; the former objects, it draws forth uncommon and 
alvvays dwelt in the ethereal regions of elcvaUiig thoughts ; conceptions which 
tho uxqier aii*, tlie latter often gro- meet Avith a resjwnsive echo in every 
veiled in the sensual imssions of a breast, but had never occ.tin'ed, nt least 
lower atmosphere. As the active bears with equal felici^, to any one before, 
so great a xn oportion to the sj>eculative EA'^ery sketch of English jioetry at this ^ 
1 »art of mankind, Cioethc, w'ho depicts j>oint must bo imperfect in w'hich a 
the feelings of the former, will always prominent place is not assigned to 
be a more general favourite than SJiELLiiY— too soon, alas ! cut off in 
Wordsworth, w ho delineates the sirec- his hrilliant career j but, while it last- 
Illations of the hitUu * ; but that very ed, inferior in genius to none of his 
circumstance only enhances the adniir- great compcois.' He had inoro true 
ation felt for the English poet by that poetry in his mind than Coleridge, for 
small but gifted portion of the human he dwelt less on abstract thoughts or 
sx>ecies wbo, mingling with the active metaphysical subtleties, and more on 
part of the world, yet judge them with tlic feelings and emotions which find 
the powei’S of the speculative. a responsive echo in every human 

23. CoLEiiiDOK, in some respects, breast He was more the poet of man, 
bore a close resemblance to Words- than any of the Lake poets, and less of 
woith, but in others he was widely philosopher, and thence a wider fouhd- 
different. He was deep and reflecting, ation for liis fame. What has impeded 
learned in philosophic lore, aud fond it is a fault which longer, hfb and more, 
of critical disquisition. He was less experience would have led him to 
abstract than Wordsworth, but more esdiew. It is to be feared he was 
dramatic — less philosophic, but more actually infidel ; at least, he is 
pictorial. Deeply penetrated with the tical and unsettled In his ideaa on 
genius of SchUkr, he has tranafonod religious points ; and whoever 
VOL. I. 
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celciaitjr h« may 
id «fe]barp#d frcnti andTorng Dgimo, 
Tbe poet is the luj^-j^est of nature : 
It is to mingli^ tbo nopes of immortal- 
ity vith the eoiTOU's of time that men 
revert to’jiis ehrine; and he who is 
wantLii|{ to that vocation, as ho docs i 
not satisfy the craving of the heart, so 
he Wjll never obtain its lasting homage. 

■^4* The genius of woman at this 
^nod produced a rival to Coleridge, 
If not in depth of thought, at least in 
tchdemesa of feeling and beauty of ex- 
pression. Mrs Hexaks was imbned 
iviTO the veiy soul of lyric poetry ; she 
only Required to have written a little 
less to be one of the greatest in that 
branch that England over produced. 
A small volume, containing twenty or 
thirty of her best pieces — and these 
only such as ** The Graves of a House- 
hold,’* “The Deserted Hearth,” “The 
Cliffs of Dover, " * * The Voice of Spring, ” 
“The Ancestral Homes of England,” 
and the like— would at once take its 
place beside the lyric poems of Collius, 
iJray, and Campbell. Melancholy had 
marKed her for its own ; she was deep- 
ly impressed with the woes of life, and 
lx is in working up moumful reflec- 
tions and images with the utmost 
tenderness and pathos that her givat 
excellence consists. There she is per- 
haps imrivalled in the English lan- 
guage. She had undergone more than 
the usual share of the sufferings of 
humanity ; for, married early in life, 
and, as it proved, unhappily, she was, 
in after times, tlnwn, iu some degree, 
for the supx^ort of herself and her sons. 
Upon the resoui’cea of her own genius. 
Tnence at once her excellence and her 
failings : her sufferings made her por- 
tniy grief with faithful power, for she 
had mlt it herself ; her circumstances 
iilipelled her to do so in daugeroiis pro- 
fusion. It is impossible to be a gieat 
cnhd votuminms lyric poet : the fame 
of fio|rnco and Pintkr rests on as few 
^©at bcles as the finest of Schiller, 'or 
as Gray or Campbell have left to the 
world; The diamond, the brightest 
and purest of all substances, lies hid 
in th© recesses of natui-e^ and is drawn 
forth only in small portions, and dis- 
tant intervals, to fasednato the world. ^ 


|5. Henaorahle, indeed, in poetic an-, 
nafi is the age which produced sevett 
stuih poets as those who have now been 
eonsitteted ; and immortal would bo 
the British ufiuse, if she never added 
another string to her lyri. But there 
were other poets at the same period 
whose talents adorned the poetic litera- 
turn of the day, andwhose genius would 
have conferred lustre on any preceding 
age. Crabbjs was a writer of a totally 
dUferent diameter from any of the 
preceding ; but, nevertheless, of very 
high raent . H e had notliing iinagin a- 
tive in his disposition— none of the 
spirit of chivalry, none of the ardour 
of romance. But he had a feeling, 
sensitive heart — warm symiwitliy with 
the sufferings of the poor, gi*eat power 
of delineating them. Living in a coun- 
try village, and surrounded with dis- 
tress, which his humanity prompted 
him to seek out, and affluence did not 
enable him to relieve, he endeavoured 
to support the cause of the poor by 
painting their lives, their virtues, their 
sufferings, and thus enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the 1 ‘ich iu their behalf. In 
this attempt he was eminently success- 
fill ; and whoever wishes to obtain a 
faithful picture of the real condition of 
the rural population of England at that 
period, will do well to consult his gra- 
phic 7 >ages. But their reputation is 
sensibly on the* decline : he is now s<*l- 
dom read, and still scldomer quot(?d ; 
none of his lines have sunk into the 
public mind, and become as household 
words. The reason is that they want 
the lofty spirit, the elevatingtendency, 
wliich is the only passport to immor- 
tality. Such a lofty spirit is perfectly 
consistent with the delineation of hum- 
ble life. We see it in the lives of the 
patriarchs in Holy Writ— we see it iu 
the poems of Bmiis-^we see it in the 
talcs of Sir Walter Scott. Gray has 
made the most popular ^loom in the 
English language out of the reflections 
in a coxmtry churchyard on 

“.The short and simple annals of the poor.” 

But the mere delineation of humble 
life, without the heroism which digni- 
fies, or the magnanimity which rises 
superior to it, however jiopular for a 
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Heaaon, never hae a durable reputation, 
^me ever vindlcatea tbe 
tiny of man ; nothing lean perinan^wtly 
float down its Btream but what wsjbuOyf 
ant from its elevating tendency,' 

26. JOAKNA Baillie is an authoress 

of a totally opposite character — of less 
graphic, but greater imaginative pow- 
ers. In the seclusion of a Scottish 
manse were nurtured in her bre^ist, in 
early life, the inlnantic visions of real 
genius ; the past, with its lieroes, its 
rninstrms, its damsels, its tragedies, 
iloated before her eyes ; slie aimed at 
delineating the passions, but it was the 
passions as they exist in noble breasts. 
Less stately and pompous than Cor- 
neille, less vehement and impassioned 
than Schiller, her dramas bear a certain 
ailinity to both ; th."* belong to the 
.same family, and give l >ken of tlie same 
elevated and heroic spirit. The great 
defect of iier is, that they 

want those touciien of nature and gen- 
uine pathos which go at once to the 
soul, and thrill every succeeding age 
by the intensity of the emotions they 
awaken. Everything is in sonorous 
J\lcxandrino verses ; stivtely, dignified, 
and often beautiful , but sometimes 
tedious, and often unnatural, at least in 
imiiassioned scenes. »She had no con- 
ception of stage effect ; and on this 
account, as well as from the English 
being liabituated to the rapid dialogue 
and strokes of nature in Shakespeare, 
her dminas have never succeeded in 
actual representation. But to minds 
of an elevated and sympathetic cast, 
they for^ and will ever form, a charm- 
ing subject of study in the library ; 
and whoever reads them with a kindred 
spirit will acquiesce in the elegant com- 
pliment of Sir Walter Scott — 

And Avon svpinB, wldle rang the grove 

With Basil’s l^ite and Itfonuoit's love, 

Eesponsive to the vocal strain, 

Deemed theirown Bhakespeare lived ngain.” 

27. TenntsOK belongs to a period 
in Euglish annals somewhat later than 
the one tvdth which we are now en- 
gaged ; but the whirl of political events 
will not permit a recurrence to the in- 
viting paths of poetry and literatui’e — 
and he will, perhaps, not regiet being 
Xdocod besi^ his great compeers. He 


has openjad ajttW reh in 
poetiy,. smd; thdt 
even in the most advshe^d 
society, can strike a fresh chened, 
departing from tho hackneyed psLy!ji^\ 
imitation, charm the world by fhe c(M^ 
ceptions of original thought. Out at 
the events of ordinary Itfe, tho ushal:, 
sorrows and severances of humaniW, 
he has educed a variety of beautxM 
ideas ; ' and hk poem In Mmariam 
proves how an event, ipnhappUy too fire- 
quent— the death of a valued and ac- 
complished early fHend’—can awaken 
the deepest and m<^ tliriUing feel^gs 
ofthejpathetic. Hk imagination^ iriod 
and discursive as the tireams of fiucy, 
wanders at will, not over tlm real so 
much as the ideal world, tho grOttO<^S 
of the sea, the^caves of th^ mermaio^. 
the realms of heaven, aro altematefy 
the scenes of his song. His verrit- 
cation, wild as the song of the 
kingjis broken and ittregidar, but 
inexpressibly chaimixrg. 
however, this tendency leads him iUw 
^conceit ; in the endeavour to bo d4* 
ginely ho becomes fantastic. ^ There.k 
a freshness and originality, howev^ 
about his conceptions, which contrast 
strangely with the practical and inter- 
ested views which influence the age in 
which he lived, and contribute not a 
little to their deserved success* They 
were felt to be the more charming, be* ♦ 
cause they were so much at vanance 
with tlio prevailing ideas around hjbU, 
and reopened tjioso ibtmtains of ro- 
mance which nature has planted in 
every generous bosom, but which are 
so oiten closed by the cares, the anjrie- 
tie.8, and the riviry of the world., ' 

28. It was hardly to be expected! that 
tile same age was to be equally celebra- 
ted in proSe compositions ; it k rarely 
that the sober thought rebuked! m 
works of abstract reasoning,' and the 
ardent temperament which k the soul 
of poetry, coexist in the same genera- 
tion. Yet such a union, though un-- 
frequent, is not imknoWn ; and the 
ages of iEschyluS) Sophocles, Socrates, 
and Thucydides — Cicero, Virg^, 
Horace, and Bossuet, Fenev 

Iqp, Bacino, and Molkre---aro»totectot 
to |w6ve when it it 
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to the writa, Stewart had several 

^aiai : It Mi ho% 4!0' 'wlit^ i M Ms &me wit3i poste/ 

^otoiiy of ideb axe w ham of Utera* tfae in i^hlcli bo Mved. The very 

; and <{aialmoe 'V^h rendered Mm so peat 
the aoeki OTkt^OQs wMdi lead to as a tMiax M the you^ disqualifiod 
the mdst dnxMg flights of the poetio him; 11:010. h^ng the load^ of opmioit 
mitflei tend oqnajly to cast down the to ^nga&d In aotive liw; ho 

i^ich restrain thou^t, and lived M thOr^t Vrith the md, and 
indOoe the cdlision of opinions, b:om thereto he mied to meet Ihe wants 
rrhioh, as from the atriKing of flint of the present Hews^thewiitnof the 
, and oteel, the light of truth is elicited, fcarmer age, but not of the ohe in which 
It is not at once, however, that the he lived ; he brought his pupilA down 
' illuminatioiL always appears ; the stream of time with admirable skill 

elo^s and dust often, for a time, fol- to the edge of the ocean on which they 
low shock; and it is only when were to embark; but he there left them, 
tliey have rolM away that the pure witliout either rudder or compass, to 
flame at length shines forth. the mercy of tlie waves. He did more ; 

As a philosopher, ntoALP StBW- he imbued them with doctrines which, 
AHT Stands at the head of the writers if carried out to their full extent, would 
of the age; but yet he belonged rather lead to the most disastrous conse- 
tolho one which had preceded it. His quences. In metaplivsics, he had cor- 
Wrltir^ are the efllorescence of the rected the errors of Locke and Hume 
ideas wMeh m'ow in the days of Mon- by the sound sagacity of Hcid ; but in 
ted^^uieu ana Helvetius, of Reid and politics he was still guided by the vi- 
Hume* French philosophy and Scotch sions of Turgot in the days of Napo* 
metaphysics met in his mind ; but ho Icon ; in j^onticnl economy ho rras a 
arrayed the oflTspring of the marriage follower of Qiiesnay and Smith, in the 
in brilliant colotirs. II is learning was age which was resounding with the 
great, his taste exquisite : all the phi- gloomy predictions of MaJthns. He 
ioeophy of mind, from the days of Plato, discoursed admirably on the thoughts 
was present to his memory ; all the of pi-eceding times, but he drew little 
inmges of poetry, from the time of light from the events of his own ; and 
Homer, floated in his imagination. Ins writings arc di.stinguished rather by 
^lUthor is not afraid of exaggemt- great learning, refined taste, and cor- 
ing, aitber from the recollectms of rect judgment, than original thought, 
early frkndship, or tlie reverence of or a just appreciation of the social 
atomic instruction, when he places changes in the midst of which he him - 
him at the head of the didactic orators self was placed. ^ His character in pri- 
of , the age. His lectures were written, vate was simplicity itself. His con* 
but always interspersed with long in- veraation was charming, hut it was so 
te^lUdes of extempore eflusion ; and from the spontaneous outpourings of 
oh ^se occasions the glow of lus a mind that ivas full, not any attempt 
eloquence^ and lich treasures of his at display ; and the society and admi- 
memo^, were poured forth with a ration of the men and women of tho 
pnofualon which transported every one highest rank and gipatest thlei^of the 
.who listened to it. Philosophers may age, had never for an instant disturbed 
ecatest many of his opinions, states- the benevolence of dispo^ion and sim- 
mea search In vain for instniction in pUcity of character, wdijch are the in- 
his wad^gs, the sea.rcliers for novelty variable accompaniment of the highest 
comtdaan of want of original thought ; intellectual powers, 
but ever listened to his lectures 31. The successor of BugaM Stewart 
wh^out having m image engraven on in the chair of Moral Philosophy at 
the memory which no length, of time Edinburgh, Be Thohas Browk, w'as 
can dihee, a ^ man, , n not of so cultivated, at least 

with these many and tran- of a mm^e original cast His mind was 
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a vfery pec^li«t:i£iig4.S <2^® . 

Ijotweea the St^l^ ess^ldajp «lid its 

the Gennan iromoin^MKr^, JKsIpidftllm heat nxow 9e mA,mt TmmM& 
acuteness .md analytical 6t Hasfie . Ibr his leaniii^, though fy&m h^g 
or Hutchificoi^d all the ardour add iUdi^rmed 
tenderne^ of Goethe It i0 was not towards soholarah^. Ho was 

not o^en ^ft sacn oppeite 4^1ito ethin6n% nraoticai in^^h^ Meas* hfa 
and powers poe^dat in the same ]^nd,; thoughta* deacmding from the donds, 
hut* when Mkey th^ l^ey seldom fail in ever turned^ to some otyeet of aotmd 
producii|g a 'Very ^at impreswoli^ and importance an ml In this respect 

conferrW dhrald^ Ihme. harityiandt he bore a elhser'adinity to Socrates 
the least mgrediept in earning perma< than any othe^ modem, philosopher, 
nent pophlarity .; it is common mmda His mind was not of the most ^ea^d 
ivith their works which are swt^t down cast» and oc^tdiugly he made 
the gulf of time. Inferior in feaniing the great object of l&h and mes^^ilS w 
to Stewart^ Brown was more original j actions. He will never h® a favon^te^ 
he drew less horn the thoughts of others accordingly, with that handed of men*; 
— more ftom the ideas of hiaown breast, who nevertheless a^nei^Vogieat thhiga 
He was extremely adute, and jnferiorto in the world, wlm aiin at the noble 
none in the masterly nuainer in which generous in all n&d let ^o ttsO^ 
he analysed the feelings and detected ml take cate of itself**, But whilahis 
the errors of formev inquirers. But it dispositicai precluded him iDsaui iXiSTO- 
was other qualttieij v. hiqh gJive him his to the highest rank in Hterstm whkifi 
great f^uccci^ Hio^self of a j)oetical never is to be attained bnt i^ ths hs- 
tiira of mind, his taste was exquisite, fluence of lofty feeHnga, wit^n his 
and he adorned his lectures by those limits, and in a lower sphea^ ie was: 
tliaming fraginon's of fonner genius Vbiy admirable aitd eniinently iisefuk/ 
which, often more than even original His Natural Theology \e the heSt wotk 
composition, contribute to the power on the sublimest subject of human <^on* 
of eloquence. The success of his pub- tcniplation — ^the wisdom of God in the 
lished Lectures accordingly was im- works of nature— that exists in out 
mense; theyhavc alreadygone through language ; h,\BMoralPkil(m]gh% aolear 
.sixteen editions— by fur the greatest exposition of the leading truths and 
nuniljer of any boolc on the suojoet in most uat^ful brandies of ethics. That 
the En^^, or perhaps any other Ian- so very eminent a man» who had ren- 
guage. So vast a circulation proves dered such services to his cm^ter^ 
that they had extended beyond the should not have been raised to thoh^n- 
narrow circle of metaphysicians into est dignities in the Churdi, to which 
the great spliere of general maders. A so many inferior men were elevated, is 

5 remature death, brought on in some the strongest proof of the nanuw and 
egree by tlie, intensity of his studies, timid principles on which patronage in 
cut him off in the flower of his age, those days was regulated. George lit 
and deprived Great Britain of one of said of him, “ Paley is a great man--^ * 
the most eminent philosophers, and will never be a bishop, will never be a 
Ills friends ^ one of the most amiable bishop; ” — words which at <mce mark 
men, that ever uxisted. the acknowledged siiperiorily of his 

32* If Scotlsnd, in Brown, gave to- intellect, and inferiori^ of thow 
ken of its national character, by exhi- who were then intrusted with the dis- 
bitingthe combination of j^ioetic genius posal of Church preferment, 
with metaphysical acuteness, theprac- S3. Sir William Hamilton, who 
tical and sagaciotis turn of the Anglo- held in the University of Edinbuigh 
Saxon mind wasinot less clearly evinced the chair of as a philosopher 
in Palry. He belongs rather to the 
age of George III, than to that of his 
succe^r ; but he is too eminent to be 
omitt^ in a survey of i^nglish Htera- 


* ** Pftuconun dviinn egreglsm yfitiotm 
en&eta patmvittie, eomte ItiQ'tum, ut 

^Sax^usi , Sell CoL 1 63. 
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4SF«isilt Stewart or tblukor to distrust those m(^' 

Brown, !mt in otnm ren^e# superior Tt© social inisei^ whicli 

to eith^. ^ Ho kas not the exquisite nad tonniiiiii,tod in suoh convulsions in 
taste of the former, nor the poetic Fmnoo^the Increasing and alarming 
genius of the latter] but in learning, w^htof poor-laws in England— 
especially of later metaphysicians, he is the dense mis^ which overspr^d the 
above them both. He is less wedded fields of Ireland— ^ippeared to give no 
to the Scotch school : an accomplished countenance to the idea that the oldest 
da&sdcal and profound German scholar, periods of social progress xiisere the hap- 
he has dived deeper than either of his piest ; while the extraordinaiympidity 
^pr^ecessors into the varieties and dis< with which population Was ^vandng 
rrepancies of the human mind on the in America, ai&rded the clearest indi- 
Subject. His reputation, accordingly, cation of tlie capability of advance with 
is yeiy great upon the Continent — ‘ which, under favourable circumstances, 
mdeod, than that of any Eng- the human species was invested. Mv 
Tish metaphysician. He has not so Wallace had previously demonstrated 
much a creative as a wondcifully dis- that the mte of human increase, if un- 
cursive mind:* few idees mhres have chocked, was that of a geometrical pm- 
flowed from his brain, but a most sur- gression ; and as that rapidity of pn)- 
prising and just appreciation of the gicss had actually been realieed for 
ideas of others. The celebrity of his nearly two centuries in the United 
writings, even though they exhibit States on the other side of the Atlantic, 
metaphysics in their least attractive Maltlius anived at tlie conclusion tliat 
light, IS a proof that this science, it would obtain universally, if the 
though occasionally obscured by utili- x>owers of human multiplication were 
tarian ideas, can never die, but also not restrained by adverse external cir- 
xises into fresh eminence from the re- cumstances. These appeared to be, 
action against such thoughts in former Moral Restraint— or a prudential ab- 
days. stinence from marriage till the means 

o A If original views were awonting of providing for a family had been at- 
in this accomplished writer, they were tained— and Vice and Misery; and so 
not so in the great political pliiloso- general and widespread did the opera- 
pher of the age, Mr Malthus. On tion of the two latter chocks seem to 
lam, at least, Uie ex}>erience of passing be, compared to the limited sphere 
events was not thrown away ; and tho of the former, that he arrived at the 
collision of thought struck out new melancholy conclusion that the great 
and original ideas, which cast a broad source of human suffering was to ho 
light on political science. Action and found in the disproportion between tlio 
reaction seems to bo the law, not less iiowers of human increase, and those, 
of the moral than tho material world ; by w’hich subsistence can bo provided 
it is only after violent oscillations for the growing multitude. Popula- 
either way that tho iiendulum of tion was capable of increasing in a 
• thought takes its lasting position in geomotrical, w^hile, by tho utmost ct- 
the centre. From tho earliest period torts of indiisliy, subsisteriee could not 
of civilised histoiy it had been thoimht be made to advance in more than an 
that the strength of a State depended arithmetical ratio : tho former 
mainly on tho amount of its popula- thus constantly pressing on the lattei' ; 
tion ; and it liad passed into a maxim, this pressure increased with the advam - 
both with statesmen and philosophers, ing age of society; and so severe thd 
that to increase the numbers of tlio it at length become, that; all otlur 
people was the surest way both to au"- sources of misery were as nothing coin- 
meni the national resourttes, and add pared to the original and inherent 
to the sum of human happiness. In t^auses of distress which arise necessar- 
the end of the eighteenth centnry, ily and immediately from the const i- 
however, the aspect of things, both in tution of our nature, and our ppsitiun 
the Old and the N'ew World, le^i this in tho world. 
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35. To produce a grea;!^ and imme- 
diate edbet OH opiftion^ ikx^ ia 

nothing so emcacious as sMo image 
whieh Strikes tho senses, or soma terse 
expression fan^iar% iikstt!^^ 
-which oonvsys in the piearost possible 
manner a sim^ idea to the mmd. It 
is the most dimcult thing in the world 
for reason or experience to combat 
such an influence. Government, ftn 
many a long day, was twitted with 
'Hheignorant impatience of taxation,” 
of whioh^ in vexation at losing the 
income-tax, Lord Castlereagh spoke ; 
and many convnlsioBa whi^ shook 
tlie most powerful States have arisen 
from the cry at the high price of pro- 
vision$, or the exhibition of the big 
and little loaf. The celebrated pm- 
dox of Malthuswas of this description. 
The idea he stmek ou: was novel— the 
illustration by which it was conveyed, 
c(iually clear and -Ailieitous. The geo- 
metrical and aril ianetkal progression 
were soon in eraij mouth. Men 
caught with alacrity at an expression 
%vhk;h seemed tc‘ ex^^ss with precision 
an idea which ha l heen long floating 
in their minds, and which explained 
in the cleomst possible way some of 
the most alarming anomalies in our 
social position. It was satisfactory to 
Ix! able to lay upon Providence many 
evils which had formerly been suppos- 
ed to have been induced by ourselves ; 
and it was not the least agi’eeable con- 
sequence of such a doctrine, to a large 
I)ortion of society, that the necessity of 
public and private charity was in a 

f eat measure removed by the obvious 
adequacy of such remedies to close 
the real sources of human suffering, 

33. Political economy is not less 
certain in its conclusions than the ex- 
act sciences, when it is founded on a 
sufficiently broad deduction of facts, 
and the whole circumstancos bearing 
on a particular result are careffilly 
t.'ikeu into view. But it is the most 
uncertain of all branches of thought, 
■when conclusions are drawn from in- 
.sulated or detached facts, and general 
inferences are deduced from partial 
prtjmises. The geometrical and arith- 
metical progresdon is nothing more 
than a huge fallacy, only tihe more 


dec^tive from' to wei^ hiv <>f 
matneiD^tiCiid 

relation%twecn1heincrea»eof 
tion and subsistence, but thatM cause 
and effect; if mouths increase ‘last» 
hands increase as fast also, and htmds 
in a right governed State will 
want employment. Population,^ it is 
mathematically certain, is capable, if 
unchecked, of advancing in a geome^ 
trical ratio ; and it is equally oertohi 
that the oi^, if nuc^ceked, ffy 
to the cento of attraction, be lost in 
the sun, and the vision of the poet bo 
realised-*- 

*• Roll on, ye stars, csnlt in yO^thih! ; 

Hark with biighteairveit the fMutless steps 
of Time, . 

Near: and more near yonr beamy cats ap- 
}>roach, 

And leaseniufii^Orbs on ksseidiig orbs eu- 
croaebJ 

Flowers of the sky I yC too to Fate must 
yieW, >; 

Frail as yoot riDren ststeTS of the floM:! 

fiffar after star on heaveb^s hjj|^ ar(di/Shail 
rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and ^tems systetas 
crush; 

, Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And dark, and night, and clmos luinglo 
all J” 

But the centrifugal force averts the 
catastrophe, and for ever retains the 
heavenly bodies in their orbits. It is 
the same in human affairs ; there are 
centrifugal as well as centripetftl^rccs 
in the moral as well as in the material 
world. The passions of man, the 
moving powers of mind, the changes 
in the objects of general desire in the 
progress of society, ruled by Omni- 
potence, hold the balance as Oven in 
the former as the opposite forces of 
attraction anti repulsion do in Ihe lat- 
ter. Even in the age in which Malthus 
lived, this was demonstrated. While * 
the attention of men, fascinated by tibe 
novelty of his doctrine, and the strik- 
ing example of North American in- 
ciease, wus fixed on the alarming 
powers of human multiplication, the 
human race was disappearing in its 
original seats, and the most gloomy 
apprehensions were entertained of its 
entire extinction on tlie plams of 
Shinar and in the Delta of Bgjyt. 
And within half a century of.ihe fime 
when the teitors of undue multfpliai* 
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mini^V ^ t0 

iw infamse ^%ealth, 
hy rnising jpiiflea in it& busy hives of 
iudt^^y^ indeed the desire for sup- 
idias fronx J^%n States, in which, 
hdng pooyet^ ^ey could be raised at a 
less eoslb; theory for Free Trade bridled 
the ^wers of population in" these 
isId^B; and for the first time in five 
our numbers declined, and 
the iMual exodus of 350,000 of our 
purple proved that Providence, when 
ta#^pointed season anives, can trans* 
port the chosen race to the promised 
liMjil* 

87* Kotwitbstanding this funda- 
mental error, Malthus was a great 
political philosophy*, and the very 
promulgation of his enor was tm im- 
portant step in the advance to truth, 
tt it by slow de^es and frequent os- 
oillatbiis that the pendulum at length 
Betties in ibo centre. We must never 
despair of the cause of truth, because, 
in the hrst instance, it is violently 
impelled from one side to tlie other. 
His mind was .vigorous and capacious 
*-«htm understanding clear—his infor- 
zna^on immense. He cast a discrim* 


iitilting glance over the whole surface 
of the world, and compared the condi- 
tion of manhind in all ages and coitn- 
tmSf a view to deduce the general 

.laws of their social condition. His 
principles of pemuktion W'ere a vast 
step in political science, and even 
greater in the method of investkation 
Sursned than in the deductions drawn. 
Ho tot applied on a great scale the 
method of induction to political science, 
and made the “ Past, the Distant, aifcd 
the Future *' predominate over the Pre- 
sent. Hume had obtained a glimpse 
of the system, but he had not sufficient 
industry to cany it through. Malthus 
did not, like Adam Pmifli, dream, in 
the solitude of Kirkcaldy, of the doc- 
trines of the Economists, and imagine 
a scheme of universal freedom from 
restraint, at variauce alike witli the 


* l>he pepQlaiton of Ireland had declined, 
laetween 1645 and 1851, above 2,000,000, three- 
fowifaa of which was from emigration ; that 
of the British f^ands^ taken together, about 
5w,000 in the same perloid.-«-(>n«i« <{rlS51* 


wants, the necessities, and thassMshr 
noa$ ol He was, in eviery sense, X 

the man dP the age-^impressed with its 
wants^awtoafitsBece6sities-*taught 
by lessons.* Ent it is not equally 
certain that ho was the man of the 
next. 4^. , iH© first opened the eyes of 
meh to the hnportant truth, that tlm 
meie miiltiplieation of their numbers, 
though on important, is hot the aoft? 
dbment ih national nrospyity ; and 
that, thoi^h generally a source of 
sti-ength, it tnay, under advem cir- 
cumstances, become a cause of weak- 
ness. Ho is a bold man who, with the 
example of Ireland before his eyes, 
attempts to gainsay that proposition. 
The result at which philosophy will 
probably ultimately arrive is, that the 
true tost of social felicity is to bo 
found in the increase o/ mmkind coni- 
lined with their general felidVg; that 
the means of attaining this combina- 
tion liavo been affonied by the bounty 
of Providence in every age to all ; that 
the requisite limitations to population, 
provided for in the chat^ng desires 
of men and the vaiying circumstances 
of society, are as much a part of the 
human constitution as tlie principle of 
increase itself, and destinea by nature 
for its regulation ; and tljat nothing 
mars the harmony of tlnni* co-operation 
but the disturbing forces arising from 
the selfishness, the follies, and* the 
vices of men.* 

88. Adam Smith and Malthus were 
the two original men whose Mes m^rcs 
gave an entire new turn and diiuction, 
on these subjects, to human thought. 
But they were followed by other philft 
sophers of CToat talent and industry, 
who pushed theii* doctrines to their 
remotest consequence.s, and mrhaps 
impaired their practical usefulness— 
certainly diminished their jiopularity 
—by laying down their results as ab- 
stract propositions of undoubted tiuth, 
to be carried into execution without 

* The Author is profbtincilyhiijpressftdwitU 
tho truth of the praposltlons oontaiped m 
this paragraph, which he has eiideavouml to 
illustrate in his Pfineiplee of PorvltiLtio^: but 
they are too tnnch at variance with present 
ojrinions to reader it possiMefer Mm to look 
for a,^oral ooucurreuco k them during hla 
own lifetime. 
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any regard to tfc© inodify^j tjimia- 
Vstances of Bowty.' the 

inflnenoe which toeir ha^ 

had, not so mtschi in the ftwst instance 
at lei^with the;,n^i^0ii*y of mm in 
England^ m with me thSulcin^ fcW, 
who in age i^lhte.ihe madom 
and d^iwne the destii^ ‘ of their 
countrmeii If #ie EoOnomiste, of 
whom Turgot was the inoa^^tioh, had 
a gr^t flhm in jiroduoing tibe French 
Eevolntion, the politicaf econonmts 
have had a still greater, in indud^ 
the altcratloti of o^nion on eoinmcrcicd 
and tQonetarysuhjocte, and with it the 
organic , cjianges wliicU have altered 
the eonstittition, and the commercial 
policy which will, in itC ultimate ef- 
I'ecte, determine the destinies Eng- 
Jamt They have tollected a great 
variety of statistical facts, relating to 
the ninsent time, to support tiieir 
opintons ; but nijfortanateiy have not, 
like Sismondi in I raace, been equally 
attentive to tho6u on the other side, 
which the historical records of other 
States present Mb Kicaudo, Mb^ 
IM ‘Our^BooK, hln SEisrion, and Mb* 
Mill, are the most eminent of tliis 
school of political philosophy in recent 
times ; and they have brought to bear 
uiHBi that important and mtoresting 
I science intelle<itual powers and indiis- 
try of the vei’y highest kind. Even 
those who diller most — and they are 
many — from their abstract conclu- 
sions, or the expedience of applying 
tliem practically in these times, and 
our present complicated state of so- 
ciety, must bo the first to admit their 
^at ability, and the vast addition 
which the facts they have collected, 
and the ideas they have thrown out, 
have made to the sum of human know- 
ledge, and eventually, by their estab- 
lishment or overthrow, to the cause 
of truth. 

39. If Malthtis cast a broad and 
lasting light on political affairs, Davy, 
in tlje same ago, gave an impulse almost 
as great to physical science. Endowed 
by nature witli the intrepid and in* 
(piisitive spirit which is the very soul 
of discovery^ be carried the torch of 
siigacious. inquiry into the recesses of 
nature, arid mi* tno first time detected, 


in .the-' 

stances, ,me' ' of 

never before been even-,ssus®^?t^ ;hy 
the most inquisitive obsertfi^^ : i)^ 
imweiu of conversation were gre^t^ 'h^ 
temper mild^his dis|>D3iti(m unrnifBril^ 
He evinced , tlie spirit of ^* tb0 , las^ 
dayu of a philosopher” tiirough tbw 
whole of life. Jifor were Jus reseapehaa 
eonfinfMl to abstract subjects. He op* 
plied science with success to its noblest 
purpose— human improvement; and 
had the happiness, Which to a mau of 
his benevdfent mind was great, ^of in- 
flecting, on his deathbed, that he had 
chained even the frighthil 
the fire-damp^ and given the ti^et 
the means of securely punsuihg hla 
darksome toil, while tlm ]^ilousbisi^ 
pregnant withdeath, played inaoemmf 
round the lambent name tiiat rested 
on his forehead.* The appUcatibn of 
science on a still greater scale 
and mec^nicnl power, 
same period carried to the v^y 
point BHHKEii gave the most S^* ‘ 
ing example of it m the blo6k 
ery at Foitamouth, and the constril^* 
tions of the tunnel at Eotherhl^e 
under the Tliames; Rennie beabnoda 
the same river with noble ardto; 
Teepori) intersected Great Britaih in 
every direction with canals, and oina^ 
mented it with aqueducts ; wiiil^ ,nt, 
a later period, Stephenson datoni^bed 
the world with the noble bridtees ew 
the Tyne at Kewcastle, the Tweed it, 

* Sir Humphry l>avy*8 powers of coiWer* 
sation were great, and tha more 
from the entire jfireedom fixmii vanity or osten- 
tation, and almost boyish sii^licity, by whiett 
they wem distingoished. The author once 
supped vrith him at Borne, whom the whole 
party coUBisted of Sir Humi>hry, Ijady Davy 
—who was also brilliaut in conversation— ’ 
Oanova, and his late lamented biend, Captain 
Basil Hall. The conversatiott turne^l ontho 
deficiency, at that period, of the line arts in 
Phiglaud, and the author observed that it was 
very Hurprising, because in other eountiies, 
asCroeoo and modem Italy, the fine uits had 
advanced abreast of liteiature, philosopliy, 
and tile drama Canova replied : “ Sir, it la 
entirely owing to your fi*ce constitution ; it 
drains awTsiy talent of cVery sort to the Bar 
and the House of Commons. If En^^nd had 
been Italy, Mr Pitt and Mr Pox would have 
been your artists ; and then^^you woulditsve 
had no reason to lament your b^Snrtoi^ hi' 
the fine artSi” ^ 
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Berwick, wid tho tpfelto one over tke 
Menid Bangor. 

40. Thoi^gli not on a level with these 
iUnstirionB philosophers,.' tiiere were 
several other men in Great Britain 
who aignaliaed themselves in different 
Branches of scionoo and literature at 
this period. Herschcl, hy multiplying 
with incredible labour and skul the 
powers of the telescope, was enabled 
to look &,tthcr into space than man 
had'^ver done before, discover a world 
\hitherto unseen in the firmament, and, 
in the Georgium Sidus, add a ‘‘new 
String to the lyre of heaven ; Lord 
liossc, following in tlio same fascinate 
ing path, looked yet farthei’ into the 
immensity of space, and <liscovered, 
not new worlds alone, but cmbiyo 
worlds, careering through the regions 
of infinity ; Playfidr, illustrating with 
philosophic wistlom and chastened elo- 
quence the thoughts of Hutton, de- 
veloped the true theory of the earth, 
now universally admitted, and traced 
in the revolutions of our globe, pro- 
duced by the alteniate or counteract- 
ing infiuenco of fire and water, that 
mystei'ious system of action and re- 
liction which pervades' alike the moral 
and the material world ; Disraeli (the 
,father)f casting the glance of genius 
over its aaldovements in former days, 
illustrated the curiosities of literature, 
4he literary character, the animosities 
and suffering of authors, with tlic 
knowledge of a scholar, t he zeal of an 
antiquary, and the powers of an orator, 
a.t the same time that, iu history, he 
threw a now and important light on 
the eventful reign of Charles 1. ; while 
Alison, insq)ired by a genuine taste for 
tho sublime and tlie beautiful, mouidccl 
but not darkened by the feelings of 
devotion, resolved the beauty ol the 
material world into the #'xprc&sion of 
mind, traced the influence of associa- 
tion in multiplying tho links of the 
unseen chain which unites man to the 
Creator, and sought to represent “the 
world we inhabit, not as tlie abode 
merely of human passions or human 
joys, hut as the temple of the living 
God, in which praise is duo, and where 
service is to bh performed.” 

41. One branch of knowledge may 


k a manner bo said to have k^en 
created, and almost brought to per-/^ 
fection, dtiriim this periodT This w^as 
the science of Ofionoerr, as based on 
tho study of m^^anic remak| in tho 
various strata or vMch the crust of tho 
earth is formed. Werner k Germany, 
and Button k Scotland, had pre- 
viously pi’esetiied oumplete theories of 
geolo^, which s^l kitoik monu- 
ments of iheir genks and reach of 
thought, and from a combkation of 
which the true theory of the earth has 
since been extracted; and Playfair 
had illustrated tho subject with tho 
spirit of philosophy and the graees of 
eloquence. But little was thought, or 
indeed known, by any of these ^at 
men, of the organic remains v^ich 
were imbedded in tho strata, the for- 
mation of which they considered, and 
which yet, like tho relics of language 
iu tile strata of the human species, 
bespoke tho successive revolutions of 
tho globe. The study of these remains 
opened a new ficUrof profound and 
interesting inquiry— so much the more 
valuable, that it was entirely based on 
facts and actual discovery— so much 
the more interesting, that it eanied ns 
back, by a certain clue,dnto the laby- 
rinth of forgotten time, and ages long 
prior to tho creation of Hie human ^ 
race. Dr Buckland, Professor* 
Sedgewick, Str Charles Lteijj, 
and Sir Roderick Murchison, aro 
the mo.st eminent of the new school of 
geology which has spnmg up siniul- 
taneodsl}’’ in France and England, and 
which, by a strict application of the 
Baconian method of philosophising, 
has made earth reveal tho seci’et of its 
formation anterior to the race of man, 
i)y the remains imbedded in its bosom. 

A* more fascinating inquiry never was 
presented to the investigation of the 
philosopher, and none has been prose- 
cuted with mom zeal and success. In- 
deed, the labours and genius of these 
very eminent men have in a manner 
cieated this branch of science, and 
brought it abnost to perfection during 
the lifetime of a single generation. 

It derives ad<Utional interest to tho 
Christian believer, from the confirma- 
tion which it afiords, at every step, of 
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'X t^6 Mosaiic acemiHt of cimtidii, aod, 
tlie truth (if Holy “Writ.*' Opti<3fl Had 
made so gr^t a stride imder the^euius 
of Newtoii that little rentfduea to be 

f leaned by fiituije observers ; but yet 
iKEWBTHit has added a^ch to the 
circle of onr knowlenke ia the T[)oIari- 
sation of light, added a new ele- 
ment in the prooaction of harmonious 
heautj’.ia the (Ranges of the kaleido- 
soope^ 

42i In one particular a fresh walk 
in literature was, opened up at this 
iMiriod, and cultivated with tlie most 
brilliant success. Thin was the new 
stylo of review and lengthened essay. 
Keviewa indeed had long been estab- 
lished in Great Britain ; and Addison, 
Steele, and Mfi^kcivzie, had brought 
the short essay to as great x^erfection 
as was practicable in tliat limited 
species of composition. But the 
Monthly Jlmc o /jud Omtlanan's Ma- 
gnzvM were jjoof* periodicals, distin- 
guished by little talent,^ illuminated 
by no genius, containing scarcely more 
than meagre a!^stracts of, or interested 
eulogiums ,ott l^ks, and jejune re- 
cords of transactions. Even the mighty 
genius of Burke, then unconscious of 
its own strength, had hem unable to 
burst the fetters with which political 
* narrative at that period was restrained ; 
and his historical compositions in the 
Anwml Register contain few symptoms 
of the vast conceptions which after- 
wards shone forth and illuminated tlie 
world ill his writings. No one need 
be told that tlie essays of Addison, 
Steele, and Johnson, are charming 
compositions, distinguished by taste, 
embellished by fancy, adorned by 
imagination, in winch the stores of 
learning are sot off with all the deco- 
rations of modern genius. But their 
day has passed away ; they are well- 
jiigh for^tteu- They are to be seen 
in eveiy library, but are seldom taken 
* Ot course this proceeds on the a^siunp- 
tion that the days mentioaed in tluj Mosaie 
account of creation ai e periods of indiffnreut 
endurance, whicli Hebrew scholars attlnn the 
word employed inflan.«J, equally as a day. 
If this he conceded, the aifhculty entirely 
Tanishes, for the organic remains of difl’erent 
IthKls of antmala lio aliove one anotlier, im- 
bedded in the strata In exactly the order 
specified in QcneSis as that of emtion. 


down ifeoin its sihielves. Ms oblivicm 
U no doubt in part to be aoeribed to 
the prodigious multiplication of wofks 
of imagination which has sirico taken 
place, and which renders ft next to 
impossible for works of a former period 
to maintain tlieir giound against tho 
constaiftly increasing tide. Yet 
is not the sole cause of their negleot ; 
works of superlative merit have no 
difficulty in maintaining their place, 
-Poems innumerable have since ap- 
peared, but Viigil and Tasso are in no 
danger of being forgotten ; our walls 
are every day decorated with new 
paintings, but wo gaze with undimin- 
ished admiratiott on the works of 
Raphael and Claude. The true reaiioii 
of the decline in the estimation .hi 
which our old essayists are Imlil, is to 
be found in their own defects. With 
a few brilliant exceptions they are 
commonplace in thought, and feeble 
in expression ; full of tkiisms, but 
wanting in origMity; often ^stin* 
guished by coJiceit, seldoih’^y simpli- 
city ; remarkable more for taste tfaui 
genius; and rather fitted for “^e 
thoughtless amusement of a vacant 
imlf-honr than to be tho charming 
companion of an evening fireside. 

43. It was in this state of the peri- 
odical literature of tho country that 
tho EniKBURGH Rkvibw arose, and 
communicated a new chaiwcter to its 
pages, a fmsh imjailse to its exertions. 
DLscaiding the feeble and irresolute 
criticisms of the British Critic and 
Monthly Iteview, its authors boldly 
dashed fonvwd into the unoccupied 
arena of severe and caustic animad- 
version, and quickly secured general 
favour by indulging in general abuse. 
This is the most certain jiassporfr to 
extensive popularity ; all, except the 
objects of attack, like to see others 
abused. Above all, it was refreshing 
to tho great body of readers to see tho 
oligarchy of authorship broken down, 
and tho lash of criticism ajiplied to 
tho class who, even when in fault, 
had hitherto escaped without any adc- 
(piate animadversion. Tlie practical 
application of their motto, ** Judex 
domnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” 
gave universal satisfaction ; for every 
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nuder^ lind hixoMf t^cnpe' cliaatise- tiiia retolutinn in was 

naeaxt TfeiB •vdgoi^tm taknt w tenf fiwoarkalile imn, Ibttt more so 

np^rementrof ita early etmtribntors frosn^tl^e light idiy ten nted, 
muftiain;^ and inm^aaed the re|mtation and the feacity of illhatmlioti ^hich 
at drat a^nired % niore <][ite8tionable he po$9ei!»edi, ifVom i^thef ^rjgiii- 
meaina ; iWas impossible that a iour- ality lof tho^^ or nifemua iWr||e bf 
nal the talents of 'Jeffrey, exittea^on. Sis iiifornaatto^ 

Bron^m^ Sydney Smith, Macldn-- from extohidw : iiatf 

toid 4 Playfair, and Malthus, were al- ciency of Wii country at 
ternately exerted, could fail in attract- classical knowledge; he'W’aai i^W^t 
ing general notice and acquiring ex- of Italian and Germah j and xii$V ac- 
tenarre popular^. Its reputation, cmaintanCe with IVench Dteratttre i^as 
^Ciordingly, soon became very great, ctiieily confined to the litemrytne^oirs 
its circulation immense, its influence of the day, that of his own cOunit% to 
fbrmidahle even to the Goveniment in the writings Of the Scotch metaphysi* 
power. To counteract it, a new jour- cians or the old English dramatists, 
nal was set up in liOndon, which, and the poetry of the country from tho 
under the title of tho Quakterlv earliest times. But these subjects ho 
Bkview, under the direction first of knew thoroughly ; within these limits 
Gifford and then of Lockhart, with he w^as a perfect master. He was fitted 
the aid of Sir Walter Scott* Southey, by nature to bo a great critic. A pas- 
Canning, EUi% Ererc, and Rose, soon sionate admirer of poetry, alive to all 
came to rival its nortbern competitor, the beauties and influences of natuiv-, 
and has ever since maintained its elo- with a feeling mind and a sensitive 
vated po^om In Edinburgh itself a heart, he possessed at the same time 
rude assault was made on the Whig the calm judgment which enabled him 
oligarchy of the north by a still more to form an imjKirtial, opinion On tho, 
sturdy body of antagonists ; and tho wmrks submitted to his examination, 
genius of Wilson, Iiockliart, and their and the correct taste which, in j^eUeral, 
coadjutors, soon elevated Blackwoo3>’s discovered genius and detected imper- 
Maga2;iiie to the lead in patriotic fections in them. Kindly and affec- 
effort, independent thought, and varied tionate in private life, he W’as equally • 
critioisiB.^ Other Reviews and Maga- indulgent and consklerate in his public, 
xkies rapidly succosdod, distinguished disquisitions ; his long career as a critic 
alike ly tedont and learning, of which foreshadowed on a great scale the uxi- 
the WE^3TMI^STER REVIEW on the rightness and temperance of opinion, 
Popular, and Fkaseb’.s Magazine, at which rendered him in the highest de- 
first on the Tory, afterwards on the gree popular and useful as a judge. 
Liberal side, were'the most remarkable. His style of speaking in public was 
The North British Review', set on rotlier fascinating from, quickness of 
foot within these few years, has already fancy, or felicity of illustration, than 
attained most deserved celebrity, and impressive from force of expression or 
by-the varied talent of its contributors, elevation of thought. In conversation 
promises soon to eclipse the Bdvi^ his mind was rapid, discursive, and 
TmrgJiy in the very line which originally often very brilliant ; but there was a 
lM*ought the Utter into fame. Tliesc general i^training after' display, and a 
jounials, each admirable in its w'ay, total want of that simplicity which 
but yet entirely different from each always characterises great minds, and 
other, have mven an entirely new' tone constitutes their chief charm. His.poli- 
to our periodical Htcralure, and been tical essays contained nothing original 
the vehicles by which the most impor- or striking, and were so deeply imbued 
tant thoughts on philosophical, jyo- with the party views of the day, that 
littcal, .and literary subjects, liave, they have long since been forgotten, 
during the last half-century, been sent and have not, in one single instance, 
forth to the world. . been reproduced in his colUcted works.. 
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The r^n w*w, thatKe,t»ol|:;b^ 
ions from tli^s idea* <rf the 

time, i«etea4 of the of ex- 

perience ; he foUe^e^, opintm instead 
of directing it ; eertain pass- 

port to pme^ ])opultxlt^.and future 
ohlivioii that mu hy de^ 

rised.^,' ' : ■-,> 

45* A lifting extras 
frey^Ae ^ jCWsayiAt, mi hardly ho ima- 
gined; than Bitptru-HAM ; for ‘he pos- 
seeeed' uU i?hat the fonnor wanted, and 
’wanteid everything which he possessed. 
His waitings, like his speeclies, are 
vari^* yigorous, and discuraive, Ml of 
talent, replete With infonnation, and 
often adotiaed hy a manly eloquence. 
But they Jiavo njne of the cool thought 
and temperate judgment which is es- 
sential for lasting induehco in political 
sciemee ; they partake rather of the e.v- 
citement of the bar, or the fervour of 
the senate, than the sober judgment of 
the academy* Many of them were 
much admired and taficed of when tbej’' 
lirst apiwared ; none are now recollect- 
ed, or navetak^ jj alasting place in oui; 
literature. Yoi is tlieir ability often 
very great, the information they con- 
tain immense, the views frequently 
just, striking, and prophetic. Their 
not having attained a higher place in 
the permanent literature of the coun- 
try IS mainly to ho ascribed to the 
peculiarity of their style. It, both in 
speaking and writing, is precisely the 
reverse of what his taste approves, and 
what his judgrnent has selected as 
particularly worthy of admiration in 
others. lie is a |»assionate admirer of 
the flreiek authors, and j)eculiarly em- 
idiatic in his eulogies on the tersftne.s.s 
of their expression, and the admirable 
brevity of their diction ; and yet he 
himself, iu*his style of composition, is 
the most signal example of the danger 
of deviating from these precepts, and 
of the way iu w’hicli ilm greatest talent 
may he in a mahner bmaed under the 
r<‘duiidance of its own expression. He 
illiistrates an idea, and puts it in new 
forms, till the original impression is 
wclhnigh obliterated. His Knowledge 
is great, his acquirements vast, lus 
mind capacious i hut his knowledge is 
extensive rather than accurate, his 


varied raihesu -EA feat’' 

\nimirred\hi#/r6putsii^^^ .e*- 

in too many 

will he eon^derpd by posteid^ rathet 
os a powerful debater, a vigoiSttS ora-^ 
tor, and a slrilful diaWiiioian; thiii!i 
either a profound philosopher or 
sistent Smteaman. 

. 46^ 4fA&KiNix>SH has been already 
discussed in these pages as a senid^tur ; 
but his merits as an essayist, and as 
one of the original oontributors to the 
BdinJmrgh Bevievs^ are too considerahk 
to render any apology necessary for 
again making him the subject m dis- 
cussion. His mind was essentially 
philosophical; his soul was imbUed 
with principle, liia meiniwy stored Udth 
knowledge. He was Etted to have 
been a peat? teacher of' men, rather 
than their pdweiful ruler. These chat- * 
acleristioB are strongly apparent in hk 
writings ; nnd the lanj^itiigo 

cannot present a more perfect example 
of philosojdxical disquisition than soipe 
of his political essays, partieulariy that 
on Parljamentaxy Keform; exhibit* Ha 
had candour enough, in his later years, 
to abandon many of the opinions which, 
with the hasty aidour of genius, ho had 
at first embraced ; the antagonist of 
Burke, and the apologist of the Revo- 
lution in the Vin^icim GaMim in early 
life, b© became the most wdent admir- 
er of the former, and entemy of tho 
latter, in his nmturer years. Ho had 
great powers both of generalisation and 
condensation— two qualities apparent- 
ly liissimilar, hut which, in I’eality, 
are counterparts of each other; for tlm 
former distils tliought, the latter ab- 
breviates expression. He was greatly 
im])roved as a philosopher, tliough jmr- 
haps injurod as a debater, by huj long % 
residence in the solitude of the East: 
it is not iu the arena of politics, or the 
busy whirl of party contention, that 
the fountains of -wisdom are unlocked 
to mankind. His com|x>sitions on the 
voyage home are a proof of this ; there 
is nowhere to be found a more brilliant 
series of charactei's of literary and jio- 
litlcal men, tlian those In the composi- 
tion of which he relieved the solitude 
of the Atlantic wave, and which ap- 
peared iu his admirable biqgraphy hy 
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Im mm. Bat Ma waa philoso* 
pfek, aot dramatic-^liis style mdaetic 
mtW tliaa gwmlijc. He had no picto- 
rial powen^ and little poetic thought ; 
like Ouiaot^ he was a great discouraer 
on tetory, hut not a historian. He 
never could have canied on, in a style 
of eoual popularity, the immortal work 
of Hume ; and the absorption of his 
imnd, and waste of his time in the 
attiaotiona of London society, so much 
a suMect of regret at the time to his 
friend perhaps saved his reputation 
fi*oin the injury it must liave sustained 
had he aimed at a higher dight, and 
failed in the attempt. 

, 47. Sydney Smiwi, so well known 
in his day as one of the most popular 
essayists in the Edinburgh Review^ and 
of the most brilliant wits about Lon- 
don, had powers of an entirely difierent 
onlef» but more fitted for immediate 
jmpularity than Mackintosh. He had 
no turn for abstract pliilosophy, little 
octic fancy, and scarce any eloquence, 
ut a prodigious fund of innate saga- 
city, vast powers of humorous illus- 
tration, and a clear perception of the 
practical bt'-aring of every question. 
Though bred to the (liurcli, and hold- 
ing considerable preferment, the Canon 
of St Paul’s had very little of the cleri- 
cal in his disposition ; his turn was 
ratlwT for the humorous in tliought, 
the brilliant in society, the felicitous 
in expression. Ho would have made 
a great nisi prim lawyer ; his iuflaence 
with juries, from the combined ofFcct 
of brilliant wit and sterling good sense, 
would have been irn^sistible. In so- 
ciety he vTis very much sought after, 
from the fame of his convivial talent?’, 
and the real force of his colloquial cx- 
rjrtressions; but there was a constant 
straining after cilect, and too little in- 
tercliaiige of thought to mise his dis- 
course to a very nigh charm. It is 
Very seldom that the conversation of 
professed wits possesses that attrac- 
tion ; it sometimes amuses, seldom in- 
terests, often wearies. It is in states- 
men, diplomatic characters, and men 
of the world, where they are also well 
informed, that we must look for the true 
conversational talent, w'hich consists 
in the rapid interchange of thoughts 


on InteneaHng subjects, without, either 
party engrossing; too l^ge a share of 
It, and which, when it ooours between 
persons of equal abili^cs, jsympatlictic 
mhids, but opjaosite is perhaps 
the greatest eirnoymcht wychlife can 
offer. It is namier to be foundry the 
prelections of piofessora, the. vwty of 
artists, nor the fialltiiB wih9. Qoetlie 
says, that **any man who Jong 
without flattering his audlfom i$ «aro 
of exciting a spirit of resistauioe C* 
as professed talkers thidc rather of 
lieing flattered themselves than flatter- 
ing others, this is generally their fate. 
Sydney Smith’s tsdents as an essayist 
were great— -the success of his collect- 
ed works, both in Great Britain and 
America, is a decisive proof of it. But 
their popularity was owing to forco 
and felicity of expression, ratlior than 
depth of thought or power of eloquence ; 
his name is linked with no greiit ques- 
tion, either in morals or politics, wmich 
is permanently interesting to man- 
kind ; and ho will probably, in the eml, 
alTonl another illustration of the truth 
of Sir Joshua Koynolds' observation — 
“Posterity and present times are ri- 
vals ; he who pays couii; to the ont^ 
must reckon nixm being discoiuite- 
nanred by the other.” 

48. Macaulay, as a hi.storian, be- 
longs to a later ]>eriod of tliis histoiy ; 
but, as an essayist, he early began to 
give tokens of the vast and deserved 
reputation whicli he afterwards acquir- 
ed. l^ature had singled him out for 
a great man : she had impressed tho 
signet -mark of genius on his mind. 
Endowed with vast powers of ajjplica- 
tion and an astonishing imMnory, an 
accomplished scholar and erudite on- 
liquanaii, he has, at tho same time, 
the brilliant genius which can apply 
the stores of leaniing to useful, pur- 
poses, and the moving eloquence which, 
can render them permanently attrac- 
tive to mankind. It is not easy to say 
whether liis poetry, his speeches in Par- 
liament, or liis more brilliant essays, 
are the most charming ; each has rais- 
ed him to very groat eminence, and 
would bo sufficient to constitute the 
reputation of any ordinary man. That 
he was qualified to have taken a very 
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higli place in mtorff i» ;piwd 1>y 
jnajiy of his ape^hed iw^the HoTiBe of 
Commons, paiticularly’ those on the 
Reform Hit; that he is a hrilliant 
essayist lidil be Mbtsd by none who 
have read hi^ revielR^s Of Lord Clive 
and Watren Sastings, peihaps the most 
perfect comjM>»ition« or the Mnd in the 
fengM language f that he is imbued 
ivi& the vety soul of poetiy is suffici- 
ently eviheJid by his ** Battle of the 
Lake J^gillus,** and his moving Lays 
o^ Aneient Rome.” Rarely, indeed, 
does a single mind exhibit a combina- 
tion of, such remarkable and opposite 
qualities. But ]>erfectjon was never 
yet given to a chihl of Adam, and the 
traces of the weakness common to all 
may be discerned io him in the very 
brilliancy of the qualities which render 
him so attractive, liis imagination 
olton snatclies the reins from his rea- 
son ; his ardou" .11 ms his equanimity; 
his ^jarning ove n >omrs his taste. He 
u as HO eimiaouTcd of strong expressions 
and extreme views, that, even when he 
tried to be ini partial, it was only by 
setting olfone e^cuggeration against an- 
other that he attempted to effect lii.s 
ohject. His views, always ingeni- 
<uis, gonerally eloquently sui^ported, 
are not uniformly just ; his powcm as 
It rhetoriciun souietimes make him for- 
get his duties ns a judge ; ho is too 
often splendid rather than impartial, 
one -si (led than just. Tlio reader wdll 
never fail to be interested by his narra- 
tive ; but he is not equally certain to 
bo instraeted ; tlie impression left, 
however brilliant, is often fallacious ; 
ntid tlie fascinating volume is often 
closed with regret that the first plead- 
er at the bar of posterity has not yet 
been raised to the bench, 

4&. If tho Qiuxrterly Hevietv cannot 
exhibit such a splendid series of essays 
from one individual, as those of Mac- 
aulay in the Minbiirahf it lias not tho 
less taken a memorablo part in Engbsh 
literature, and acquired no inconsidera- 
hle weight in tho formation of English 
opinion. Supporting tho principles of 
Conservatism in politics; 6f orthodoxy 
in religion, it has brought to the sup- 
port of the altar and the throne a 
powerful phalanx of talent, and an im- 


imy of leamiisif:: 

complisbed editor, LoocHA^yi i^ho at ; 
a snort interval suocoodsd Qpm 
its direction, bro^t to hii 
task qualities whiSi eminontly,'iittod 
him for its duties. Ho is not potiMoid 
in his disposition, at least so sis 
engaging in tlie great strife of public 
questions is concerned; he is ons .c^' 
tne light, not the heavy armed into* > 
try, and prefem exchanging thrusts 
with a court rapier to wielding tho 
massy club of Hercules. * But m the 
lighter branches of litemtee he has, 
deservedly attained the vorjr l^best 
emineiioo. As a novelist, a critic^ 
a biographer, ho has token a kistte 
place in English literature. His l|i(E 
enm is the most sticcoisfhl attempt 
which has efer yet beeh tnadeto on-, 
graft the intei^st of modem romance 
on ancient story ; its extreme (Bfficnl- 
ty may be' judged of by the briilknt 

f enius of Bnlwcr having alone iiyalle<b 
im in the undertaking:- But his fame 
with posterity will mainly rest on his 
J/f/e of Sir Walter Scott, for whidi, ’as 
his near relation, he had no donbt great 
advantages, but wliioh he has executed 
with so much skill, and in so admhu^ 
ble a maimer, that, lu’xt to Bbsweirs 
Life of Johmon, it will probably always 
be considered as tho most interesting 
work of biography in the English lan- 
guage. 

f»0. Wilson, as the leading conti’i- 
bulor for a long series of years to 
'' The expression was sn^rgestea by the 4*9* 
tlnction drawn by a lady of taste andgeultts, 
who was well acquainted with the talents of 
either, and at her ho.spitablo niansfon, w 
Roxburghshire, had often received both Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr Lockhart. “ Sir Walter/’ 
said Lady W— , “ahvaj-K puts me in 
mind, in conversation, of his own descilpticga 
of Richard CoPur-de-Lioh ; he Jets fiUJ a massy * 
club : Lockhart is Salad in, who flies rouua 
him with a Damascus scimitar/* It is imiios- 
siblo to cliaraetense more happily tho eonver- 
sational cliaractor of these two near relatives 
andvery eminent men; and the nutJior trusts 
tm early and highly -vidued friend, now the 
ornament of a TbiitUant society m England, 
whoso great talents and charm in conversa- 
tion — equal to tiiat of either— so eminently 
qualify her to ap|irteciRte similar excelloncieg 
in others, will forgive him for recording an 
expression which de}nctB, more truly and 
faithfully than he conld liave done, tlm con- 
versational talents of two ifieu in Whutn pus- 
tsrity will always feel so waim an interest. 





Aident 
in tem^rament, im* 
" ‘ "‘haaglkt, hd -winlfs the 
, piSicnt itiSearclL, aud 
ttjy req^tisitu for siicce^ 

, _ othwtoricaljittjiuture ; his 

ih aerial flights through 
' ^fSiMvcns, without ali^tmg or car- 
' the eoncerijfl of a lower world, 

dwells itt the re^ons of imagina- 
li, ind there he soul’s on the eagle’s 
Whig* The images, scenery, joys, and 
soiwws of his native land were refieet- 
ed in the fdthfnl mirror of his mind ; 
^le *^|4j^ts and Shadows "of Scottish 
, life hiiVor W a more brilliant or fas- 
c^tiiig painter. Kor is he less erni- 
heht in criticism. Tlie whole litera- 
ture of England does not contain a 
niore brilliant smes of critical essays 
than thos^ with which he has enriched 
the pages c^^Mlaekioood'ii MUffazifie; 
and what is rarer still, the generosity 
of feeling by which liiey are distin- 
gitishcd equals theii^ritieal acuteness 
and delicacy of taste. Himself a poet, 
and endowed with the very liighest 
gifts of the muses, he is entirely desti- 
tute el^ tlxat wretched jealousy which 
so often, in persons of a,similar tera- 
peinment, mars the greatest endow- 
ments, and disfigures the brightest j 
genius. ^ If his criticisms have any 
imperfections, it is that they are too 
iUttUlgeut. He is justly alive to faults, 
and# when obliged to notice, signal- j 
iscs them with critical justice ; but the | 
genojjosity of his nature leads liim in- J 
. ther to aeck for ox(‘elloiicies, and, when j 
he finds them, none bestov;s the meed 
'Of praise with more heartfelt feiTOnr. 
'Be is one of the most striking exam- 
ples tliat ever existed of the important 
truths, tliat siinplifilty of thought and 
generosity of Ming are the surest cha- 
racteristics of the highest class of in- 
tellect; that kue taste istobe evinced in 

the (^Section of blemishes^ and that 
none are fitted jreaJly to criticise merit 
but who could have rivalled it. 
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ihitemtnre, next to 
strongly the im- 
.4^ of the mold^ phantts- 

msgoria kindles 

the imagina^n, and 
tures of rim t^ld aca- 
demy st>jle df t|b 

comparative ealmne^B ^ |le ei|ht- 

mation of Its^ldie eoihihd^ 
to the historical works df thVjljLext. 
Hallam was the fiivt historian' Whose 
style gave token of the coming <ihang^ ; 
hia worksPiai^ the translrion IlMdue 
age and style wliteratui'e to i^iK^er. 
In extent and variety of leatning, and 
a deep acquaintance with ahtiqPsaiau 
lore, the historian of the Midotfe A^^s 
may deservedly take a place with 3ie 
most eminent writers in that style that 
Em*ope has produced ; but lus mind 
is more imaginative than those of his 
laborious predecessors, and a fervent 
eloquence, or poetic expression, occa- 
sionally reveals the ardour which the 
; heart-stining events of his time had 
communicated to his dis]M)8ition. His 
extensive and varied learning, alike 

era? literaturej^has enabled hinP to 
throw an important light on our con- 
stitutional history, and illustrate, with 
happy discrimination, the literature 
of modem Europe. It h only to be 
regretted that lie Roraetimes lias not, 
in artistic style, sufficiently massed 
his lights and shadows There is 
often a want of breadth in his pieces — 
the light is throun too equally on all ; 
and tlio mind of the reader, oppressed 
vrith an infinity of unim]mrtant de- 
tails, or unknown names, sometimes 
loses the geneiul thread of the compo- 
sition, or misses the impression which 
the author himself desirod to produce 
hy his wmk, and which his talents 
and learning so well qualified Mm to 
effect. 

52. SiunoK TnaKEii^ like Hallam, 
belongs to the antiqiiarion school, iPid 
like him, ho has enlivened the indus- 
try of unwearied compilation by gleams 
of fervent imaginsitiou. His Sistory 
of the Anglo^Baxon&t by fer his best 
work, has thrown a new and import- 
ant light on that interesting portion 
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of English history, and illns^rat^, the hnmi)in mind- 
with equal truth and aooitiiu^^ the in- msgori^ a^ hy . tM 
stitutions, manners, and hahits of Emancipation is as 
people who ibrm so large a the more dmcul^ ^om the 

stock of English ancestry. When we of the as from the oif ^ 

compare the meagre and often inacou- priests or the mandates of soter^gns* > 
Tide accounts of our Saacon foi'efathc^ ^o one can now read the ^ 

■^^mich preceded tlie lat)onrs of this in- ihe Refotmcdim without seeing tnati, 
defatigable antiquarian, with the broad for nearly three centuries, it had bw 
liglit which has now been shed upon represented in a great measure nn& 
thorn, the step appears great indeed, false colours by Pwtestant histoiiana* 
and evinces hoW many treasures ardent They did no^ they could not, exag^- 
zeal and indefatigable industry may ate the blessings of the libemtionT^ut 
often extract from mines which ap- they represented in an entirely* lalla- 
])cared well-nigh exhauapd. His Hts- cions light the merit of many tlae 
ionj of England j though distinguished liberators. The emanolpatioh . 
by "the same research and acuteness, superstition was the worj: nf S^i.ven ; 
is not of equal merit ; and unfortu- but the actors in the dea^rane^ 
natcly the peculiarities and uncouth- not all imbued with heayenly 
ness of its style, as W' 11 as a strange at- Here, as els^here, hiimn 
tempt to introduce nc velty in spelling, and iniquity mingled with the curr^^ 
]ms hindered the work from acfiuiring rapacity largely influence the aCtoi»;^v 
the popularity v 1^ icli it really deserves, ambition disgraced the lekdeta iiTpb 
No account of tli-, historians of early movement ; and on extrication cf the 
England could lo regarded as com- human mind, which was destined to 
plcte, if honourable mention is not spread in the end the seeds of freedom 
made of SiK I’liANCis Palgeave,^ tliroughout the world, w^ impelled 
wliosc anliquariari lore is so great, ana in the outset by the profligacy of pas- 
■witlial so accurate, that wc not only sion or the cupidity of selnshness. It 
have obtained the same light from his is the ^clearest igpoof of the salutary 
labours on the post which we enjoy tendency of the Reformation, and the 
on the present, but feel equal coiifi- Divine influence which has protected 
dence in threading our way tliroiiuh it, that from such beginnings ultimate 
the one which we do in treading tlxe blessings have sprung. 
other. . 54. Dr Lingard has taken the lead, 

53. Lingaed is a historian of great* in the attempt to exhibit the^ other 
merit, whose labours have filled up an side of the question from that pre- 
iinportant blank in English literature, sented by the Protestant lustorians, 
However much we may pride ourselves and no man could have, been found 
ou the liberty of our constitution, and more fitted for the task. Acute, 
the manner in w'hich, under the influ- learned, aud indefatigable, he pos- 
ence of unbounded freedom of discus- sesses, at tlie same time, the caution 
iSion, truth is m the end elicited from and self-control which, in contests 
the collision of opposite opinions, there with the pen not less than the sword? „ 
is nothing more certain than not only are essential to lasting success. Ars 
that it is not immediately that this est celare artem is his maxim ; he is a 
effect takes place, but that centuries partisan writei*, but no one conceals 
may often elapse before tlie most im- nis paitialities more cautiously, or cx- 
portant transactions are represented hibits a greater appearance of candour 
in their real colours. Violent convui- in treating of the most delicate quos- 
sions, whetlier in religion or politics, tions. He has done more than any 
■Ko strongly move the passions, that other writer to damage the character 
tlie strongest partialities or prejudices of Queen Elizabeth, the great cham- 
are often perpetuated for a very long pion of the Refoimation ; out it is not 
period; chains may be thrown over by declamation in the text, hut sting- 
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ing notes, e^tractedimn others, that 
tMs is effected. He had too much 
tad; not to be aware that violence in 

S md intemperance in thought 
their own object ; and 
tute times always come to be 
divi^ted of the passions of the present, 
no opinions can by possibility be dura- 
ble but those wmcn, founded in rea- 
son and supported by experience, are 
lik^y to command the assent of dis- 
tant and unimpassioned generations. 
His prepossessions — and, Hko all sin- 
cere Koman Catholic writers, they are 
many — are all in favour of his own 
I'digion, and the sovereigns or states- 
men who have supported it in the 

g reat contest with tho Lutheran 
eresy ; hut his narrative wears no 
aspect of partisanship, and he trusts 
for impressions rather to the views 
which, from the facts presented, will 
naturally occur to the reader’s mind, 
than to any attempt vividly to force 
his own opinions upon him. His secret 
bias appears,* not from what he tells, 
but from what he conceals ; tho best 
informed critic >vill not eiwily detect 
him in a false allegation, hut the most 
superficial will have no difficulty in 
discovering much that is known and 
true, but adverse to his side, that is 
kept out of view. Ho has not moral 
coura|[e, or confidence in his opinions, 
sufficient to state them boldly and 
manfully ; or perhaps lio has yielded 
to tho maxims of his persuasion, and 
never attempts openly what can be 
accomplished covertly. Ho is not 
eloquent, has no poetic imagination, 
and but slight dramatic or pictorial 
powers, and therefore his Historv, in 
general estimation, will never rival 
Bio immortal narrative of Hume ; but 
he is skilful, ingenious, sa^cious, and 
indefatigable, and therefore it will 
ever be the text-book of English story 
with all of his ow n persuasion : and 
even with the candid of the other it 
will alw’ays be esteemed, as containing 
the opposite side oi the question, and 
disentangling historical truth from 
many errors with which the counter 
partialities of preceding historians had 
closed it, 

5^ The infilience of the increasing 


lights and information of the age, which 
a&olutely i^ulred an enlarged impar- 
tiality in historians, is clearly evinced 
in the next historical writer of this 
period, TyxLiiR, whoso labours have 
thrown a clear light on Scottish his- 
tory. Unlilcc his predecessors, who 
were contented with the meagre detaus 
of monkish annalists, or the fabulous 
compilations of imaginatiive historians, 
he went at once to the fountainhead, 
and founded his narrative mainly on 
the authentic cormspondencepreserved 
in the State-Paper Office. lie was in- 
defati^ble iolbiis endeavours to deduco 
from ^ence both an impartial estimate 
of character and a truthful narrative of 
events. As tlie success with w^hich ho 
has prosecuted this praiseworthy plan 
has been tho principal cause of tins 
durable and general reputation, with all 
men of sense and infonnation, whicli 
his great work, the History of Scotland^ 
has acquired, so it Is the ono which has, 
perhaps, most impeded its immediate 
popularity. When ho went to tho au- 
thentic records of private and confiden- 
tial letters, he found much that had 
been either unknown to or concealed 
by preceding historians. Many a groat 
repntfition is lessened when the secret 
thoughts come to bo revealed; not a 
few wffio w’cro thought to have been 
saints, prove to liave been sinnera. 
Tytler, in bringing forward the truth 
^founded on authentic dociunents, has 
undergone the fate invariably reserved 
for tliosG who make such an attempt: 
he has incurred the rancorous hostility 
of those w'hoso minds, steeped in error, 
or inflamed by party, "whether in reli- 
gion or politics, feel the utmost anti- 
patliy for all who attempt to unhinge 
their settled opinions. He ivill only 
on that account, however, be tlie more 
esteemed by posterity; and his fame 
with future tunes will bo founded on 
the very circumstances which have im- 
peded his popularity with tho present. 

56. Ho possesses in a very high de- 
gree many of the qualities of a trust- 
worthy historian. Indefatigable in in- 
dustry, accurate in detail, impartial in 
spirit, he unites with these qualities — 
whicli are tho foundation of history— 
tho poetic temperament and fervent 
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mind wHcli fine fflwentW to the sttper- is maiiked W delicts, of a , Cerent de- 
structure* Hie ndnd vrm not pMloso- ^ription. As a describer of Jiolble deeds 
phical ; he had few general views, and and noart-stimng events, heiswi’firout 
little turn for the widespread glance a parallel in the Flnglii^, or perhaps 
with which Bohertson and Guizot have any other language. Hinjself a soldier, 
surveyed the maze of human affairs, who had acted bravely andHed freely 
His dispoidtioii was rather for biogra- in the field, he possesses in a very high 
phy than general histoiy i he interested degree both the military ardour which 
himself* hhe a novelist, more in indi- promjjts to glorious actions, and the 
vidual event or character, than in the scientific mind which qualifies him to 
progress or transactions of nations. On judge of, and criticise, the conduct of 
that very account, however, he was others in military affairs. His great 
peculiarly fitted for the history of Scot- reputation has arisen chiefly from the 
land, which is little more, in aU its fire and moving eloquence of his de- 
phases, than a narratile of the deeds scriptions of battles, which are at once 
of the kings, queens, and nobles by so tnie, so graphic, and m animated, 
whom its destinies have been i*ulea. that European literature, j^rhaps, can- 
Ilis powers of namtive and dciscription not present their equal. But to prolfes- 
are great; he had both the eye of a sionhlmmhis Jlwtory of 
painter, the soul of \ poet, and the re- War possesses a still higher merit, arid 
fiiicment of a scholar in his composi- both the young end the experienced 
tion. His Scottish Worthies is perhaps soldier "v^ili stmiy with equal profit imd 
the most intermit ing series of short bio- delight the just and scientific objerve- 
graphies in the English language; his tions with which he has enriched his 
death of Queen Mary, in his larger work, on the military conduct both of 
Inatoiy, one of the most moving histo- his own countrymen and of their ene- 
rical pictures ♦ liat ever was presented mies. His candour as a military critic 
to the world, f'lie defect of his work, appears in the generous praise he has 
and it is one into which antiquaries, so often bestowed on Napoleon and his 
jiud those who found their narrative on generals; although, perhaps, the na- 
accurate research are peculiarly liable toal indignation ho felt at the exag- 
to fall, is, that it contains too many gcrated pretensions and vain-glorious 
quotations from original documents or boasts of the Spaniards has led him 
letters, in the text — a jiractioe which, sometimes not^sufficiently to estimate 
however cleoidy it may evince the in- the influence of their indomitable per* 
dustry and accuracy of the writer, il severance on the final issue of the con- 
injurions to the continued interest, and test. His great defect as an artist is, 
consequent popularity, of the work, that he has not sufiiciently studied the 
The information founded on original management of light and shade, and 
letters or documents is of inestimable has brought a multitude of inconsider- 
iniportance, and the light they throw able combats so prominently forward 
on character often of the vciy Mghest as to confuse the reader's recollection, 
value. But it is rarely that they con- and impair tlie unity of his composi- 
tain expressions so important or char- tion. As a historian, tlie candid reader* 
acteristic as to call for a place in the — amidst all his admiration for the ge- 
text ; and tke autlior who transfers nius of the writer — will have frequent 
them, as is too much the practice now, cause to regret the unfounded severity 
to the body of his work in great num- of his judgments, especially in civil 
bors, inevitably destroys the symmetry transactions, and tlie occasional vehe- 
of its compMition, and mars the unity mence of his language. He would have 
of effect which in history, not less than been a perfect annalist if he had wielded 
any other of the fine arts, is indispen- the pen witli the same calmness that he 
salile to the highest success. did the sword, and recollected that in 

67. The next gi*eat historian who civil, not less than in military conflicts, 
appeared in England at this period, the observation of General Foy is ap- 
GiONEKALNAPiEtt, possesses merits, and plicabl©*^*‘Le soldat Anglais possede 
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la quality la jploa ^adettse daus la adeamtelylHuatmtad. MaMACAHLAY 
gueTra-4e calme dam la colfere.'* lias otoaj^t to the task of developing 

58. Loan Ha^ok has brought to thatxnoiuentousepoch the same talents 
:^e arduous task of continuing Hume's and acquirements which have rendered 
History through the eighteenth cen> his assays so great an a^uisition to 

tasto of a scholar, the liber- English literature. Genius the most 
ali^ of a gentleman, mid the industry transcendent, eloquence Ihe most cap- 
of an antiquarian. As he begins hie tivating, graphic power the most bril- 
narrativa only with the Peace of liant, shme forth in all his pages, 
Utarecht, the greater part of tlie period united to learning the most extensive, 
which he had to go over was paciiio ; and reBcarch the most unwearied. It 
and* therefore his History of necessity is this combination of tlm imaginative 
became, in a great degree, in many with the laborious qualities, of the 
> nla^ a Parliamentaiy one. But ho flights of fancy with the solidity, of in- 
has great powers of ^idescription ; and, formation, which renders his works 
where an opportunity occurred for their so remarkable, and in that respect un- 
display, he has made use of them with rivalled. If their calmness of judg- 
vei^’’ great effect. His account of the ment .iiid impartiality of statement 
liehemon in 1745, the, death of Wolfe, had l>een equal to their profusion of 
and of the principal events of the learning and brilliancy of style, they 
American War, is by far the best tliat would nave been without a parallel 
has yet appeared or those interesting, in modern historical literature. His 
episodes ; and he has interspersed his mind is not merely poetical but sys- 
narrative with agreeable and iiistruc- tematic ; and where not influenced by 
tivo disquisitions on letters, manners, the zeal of a partisan, no one can ex- 
and scientific progi-ess, which add so hibit more of the wisdom of a states- 
much to the value of history, and are man, or the far-seeing glance of a 
so necessary, esi)ecially in pacific ])hilo8ophor. Unfortunately, however, 
periods, to enhance its interest. His the ardour of his dis|)osition has some- 
position as a nobleman, and the heir times disturbed its equanimity ; his 
of an ancient house, rendered illustri- learning is greater than his impar- 
ous in one of the brightest periods of tiality, his powder of description wiau 
English story, has given lum great his equity of judgment. He has given, 
advantages in tlio account of the for- .so far as he has yet gone, the most 
Hiation of cabinets, the contests for brilliant and fascinating, but not tho 
power, and the secret causes of the most tnistworthy or impartial, history 
rise and fall of Adraiuisti’ations ; and in the English language. It is not by 
his characters both of statesmen and tho allegations of anything which is 
heroes are able, just, and discriminat- erroqpous or can be disproved by au- 
ing. If these are not the most mo- thentic evidence, so much as by keep- 
mentous or interesting topics for his- ing out of view wdiat is equally true 
tory, they are the most suitable for but adverse to the side wiiich he has 
the period which his work embraced ; espoused, that this is done. He is 
* for the e^htoeiith century was one of more a brilliant barrister than an up- 
mental repose and social rest, midway right judge. Instances of this disiw- 
between the religious contests of the sition appear in ma-ny parts of Jiis 
seventeenth, and tho political passions writings. His style, always condensed 
of the nineteenth centuries ; — and Lord and pregnant, is sometimes laboured ; 
Mahon’s disposition and acquirements his ideas often succeed each other too 
peculiarly qualified him for the eluci- rapidly ; the mind of the reader can 
dation of its secret springs of action. scarcely keep pace with the rapidity 

59. If Lord Mahon has left a chasm of thought in the writer. Filled to 
between the termination of Hume’s repletion with a succession of striking 
and the commencement of his own ideas and brilliant images, the student 
narrative, that important period of of his History sometimes sighs for tho 
Englisli history was not long of being repose, even the tedium, of ordinary 
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narrative. The immortal episodes of 
Livy owe miach of their charm to the 
simplicity of the uarrativewith which 
they are envitcmed ; the fascination of 
Scottish scenery is heightened by the 
long tracts of dusky moor which sepa- 
rates its sequestered glens and gla^y 
lakea 

00- If the reader of the splendid 
history of Macaulay sometimes regrets 
the want of tlie impartial charge of 
the judge in the brilliant oratory of 
the barrister, the student of Miss 
STHioiah/uiin meets with excellencies 
and doheioncies of a somewhat similar 
description. The mind of this highly- 
gifted lady fitted her in a peculiar 
manner to write the Mistory of the 
Q,^^ems of England : and probably no 
man, be his ahiliti^^s what they may, 
could have execub^d a work on tliat 
subject equally suitable and entertain- 
ing. She poa>’' OS all the zealous in- 
du^ try and iiidvlatigable research which 
characterise Ma^aimiy, and like him, 
she has her prepoasessions and dislikes. 
A veil is son, ''times drawn over the 
U'eak points of the favourite Princeases 
or Houses who lunn the subject of her 
nanative. But it is all clone in a 
worthy, though sometimes mistaken 
spirit: the foundation of her judg- 
ment is always admiration of the gal- 
lant ill conduct, the chivalrous in dis- 
position ; and though the intensity of 
this feeling has often biassed her judg- 
ment, it docs not diminish tli« respect 
due to her motives. The reader may 
sometimes be misled in the estimate 
of individual character by lier capti- 
vating pen, but he is sure never to be 
so on the side, 'whether of vii'tue or 
vice, which is the fit subject of praise 
or condemnation. Her work is con- 
ceived in the tiiie spirit of chivalry, 
and a brighter record does not exist 
of its elevating tendency than in her 
varied and animated pages. Add to 
this, her habits and objects of interest 
as a woman have led her to enrich it 
with a variety of incidents and details 
in regard to manners, customs, hospi- 
talities, feasts, coronations, and dresses, 
which perhaps no man would have col- 
lected, but which nevertheless are val- 
uable as a record of the olden tim^ 


and as' illustrating Ihe xnnying diorama 
of her lon^ and interesting narrative. 
What is principally to be regretted, in 
so very accomplished and fearless a 
writer, is that, with true womanly 
sympariiy with miafoitune, she es- 
pouses, in her history of Mary of Mo- 
dena, and Queen Anne, the cause of the 
Stuarts BO strongly, and evinces such 
intense indignation against William 
III. and Marlborough, as not only 
renders her impartiality suspected, 
but weakens, with every unmassed 
mind, the efiect of the original and 
imporiant disclosures she hus mado 
in regard to that important jieriod. 
The style of her work is eai^ and flow- 
ing, often graphic and pictorial^ at 
times rising into moving and dignified 
strains of eloquence. Its (hictf defect 
consists, not m wdiat she has written, 
but in what she has inserted ^ the 
'wiitings of others; but the undue 
loading of historical works with long 
quotations in the text, of original do- 
cuments and letters, is the fault of the 
age in which she lives, and should not 
be visited on the head of any single 
■a'riter, and least of all on that of a 
lady who stands at the head of her 
whole sex, in all ages, in historical 
literature. 

61. If Miss Strickland, notwith- 
standing her great and acknowledged 
dbiUties, is open to the observatioil 
tliat women exhibit the distinctive 
character of their sex even in histori- 
cal Hteniture, it is fortunate for the 
cause of truth that another lady in 
the same age has pleaded the opposite 
side of the question, in another age, 
■with very great ability. Mrss Mak- 
TiNEAir is an authoress who must 
always be mentioned with respect fn* 
any treatise on tlie literature of Great 
Britain during the nineteenth century. 
Vigorous in intellect, philanthropic 
in feeling, indefatigable in indiistiy, 
she has approached the most difliemt 
questions which have agitated the 
ublic mind, during the periods em- 
raced in her History, with masculine 
courage and feminine humanity. In 
addition to this, her greatest work, 
the History of England during Thirty 
Years of Peaces possesses a very great 
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merit, to wHcIl. m one “wlio has fol* 
lowed in her footsteps can be insen- 
sible. She gives all her ajitborities on 
the margin, and the references are in- 
variably correct, demonstrating at once 
the faithful consultation of the original 
authorities by the authoress, and sav- 
ing an immense deal of trouble to 
those who are travelling in the same 
dtrecrion. A liberal in politics, an 
economist in social philosophy, a dis- 
senter^ or, without any marked re- 
<?ognition of relij^ous influence, rather 
an advocate of dissenters in occlosias* 
tical matters — she eichibits a valuable 
picture of the opinions entertained by 
a large and powerful class of the com- 
munity <luring tbe period in which she 
lived. But her work is not on that ac- 
count the less valuable ; for the cause of 
truth can never be advanced but by a 
full statement of tbe considerations on 
each side of every important public 
(luestion. 

62. If Ikfiss Martineau is abreast of 
the age, and exhibits a faithful mirror 
of the thoughts and i)rmciples of a 
large and imimrtant section of society. 
Lord Campbell has merits of a dif- 
ferent but a not less important kind. 
Obliged to go back in his very inter- 
esting biographies to the earliest peri- 
ods of English history, he has brought 
to the task the knowledge of an anti- 
t[uarian, the diligcucc of an annalist, 
and the talents of a first-rate forensic 
pleader. His Biography qf tl\^ Chant- 
cdlors and Lords Justices of England 
is a most valuable contribution to our 
historical literature, and indispensable 
to all who would form a correct idea of 
the piogress of the constitution, or the 
character of the princes and leading 
iitktesmen who have ruled the country. 
When ho comes down to later times 
he is very impartial— remarkably so for 
a gentleman who has himself borne an 
important part in the contests of party. 
So great is his biographical power, so 
interesting his narralive, that his im- 
portant and voluminous work has found 
its wuy into all libraries, and attracted 
a numerous body of readers even in the 
sex which might l>e supposed to feel the 
least interast in judicial eminence or 
success. The chief blemish in the 


work is a tendency to egotism, espe- 
cially in the notes. The lioble author 
would do well to expunge several of 
these in the next edition of his elabor- 
ate work, and to follow Homer’s rule, 
who makes others speak, but never 
appears in his own person. 

o8. Any account of tbe literature of 
the Brltisli empire, in tlie firi^t half of 
the nineteenth centiiiy, would be im- 
perfect, if the merits of the, rival his- 
torians of Greece are not displayed, 
Mr Mitpord is the first who brought 
to the arduous task of Grecian history 
the extensive research, accurate in- 

r *ry, and profound reflection which 
racteriso the scholars of recent 
times. Instead of compiling, as for- 
mer historians had done, a pleasing 
narrative from the romances of Xeuo- 

E hon, or the credulity of Herodotus, 
e, like Niebuhr in the elucidation of 
Roman story, sought every contempo- 
rary authority, every authentic docu- 
ment, every line of poctiy, which could 
elucidate, correct, or confirm their 
charming episodes, and extracted from 
the whole an elaborate and consistent 
account of the complicated transactions 
of the Greek republics. It is. perhaps, 
the most difficult task in the wmrhl to 
make such an account interesting ; 
for, with the exception of the magnifi- 
cent periods of the Persian invasion, 
tlie Syracusan expedition, and Alexan- 
der’s conquests, it is nothing but the 
annals of the internal divisions and 
wars cf a cluster *of republics, the trans- 
actions of which are at once so insig- 
nificant and complicated, that if there 
Ls anything more difficult than to make 
them intelligible, it is to render them 
interesting to the reader. The marvels 
of genius wliicli ivero displayed in these 
diminutive states have done little to 
relieve the historian of this difficulty ; 
for, unhappily, human annals are chief- 
ly composed of the jmblic transactions 
of nations, not the triumphs, however 
great, of philosophy or art. Neverthe- 
less, Mitford has done much in this 
way ; and liis two volumes on the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great combine 
tlie interest of the romance of Quintus 
Cuitius with the authenticity and ac- 
curacy of Arrian. His great work was 
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cliiofly composed duping, or fihortfy 
alter, tlie French Bevolution ; and it 
■^vns mainly intended to counteract the 
Tisionary ideas, in regard to the Bless- 
ings of Grecian democracy, which had 
spread so far in the world from the 
magic of Athenian genius. With this 
view he has brought out a great many 
most important facts, concealed before 
amidst tho splendours of Grecian elo. 
<pieiice, which the republican party 
would willingly have buried in obliv- 
ion, and which, as they tended to un- 
hinge many settled opinions, excited 
tlie most Violent indignation amongst 
them.'' Perhaps he would have done 
more W'isely if, like Lingard, be had 
concealed his object, and left facts to 
speak for thomsclve!- , without disclos- 
ing too openly the c’^d in view in their 
coTn})ilation. Tbit the cause of truth 
lias been essentially aided by his ex- 
ertions j an<l experience of the 
WO’ jring of dem(;Cjucy In our own times 
lias been such as to forbid a doubt 
as to the accuracy of the facts he has 
whatovt - hesitation may be felt 
as to tho wisdom of the expressions in 
w liich they are soinolimos conveyed. 

64. If JVlitford, notwithstanding his 
imlustry and abilities, is sometimes 
open to the reproach of having too keen- 
ly asserted tho conservative, it is fortu- 
nate for the cause of lihstoric truth 
tliat aiiotlier distinguished writer of 
equal talent has re^’Piitly illustrated 
Grecian history on the opposite side. 
A decided liberal, perhaps even a re- 
publican ill politics, Mr Grote has 
labomvd to eountcract the inlluence of 
Mitford in Grecian history, and to con- 
stnict a history' of Greece from authen- 
tic materials, ivliich should illustrate 
the animating influence of democratic 
freedom upon the exertions of the hu- 
man mind. In the prosecution of this 
attempt he has disi>laycd an extent of 
learning, a variety of research, a power 
of combination, which are worthy of 
the very highest praise, and have se- 
cured for him a last ing place among 
the historians of modern Europe. If 
liis voluminous "work, like that of Mit- 
ford, is often uninteresting, and it is 
felt to be a heavy task to get through 
it, that luust he ascribed rather to the 


nature and compHcsrilon of iho 
than to any defect in tho historian ; ' 
and those only who have attempted 
any similar undertaking, can conceive 
the extraordinary difficulty of tlttuw- 
ing a broad and steady light on such a 
multitude of minute transactions as 
Grecian story presents, A more seri- 
ous, because tetter founded, charge 
arises against him from his adopting 
the Greek toode of spelling in the 
names of places and of tho heathen 
deities, instead of the Eoman, hereto- 
fore in use in modem Europe-. The 
attempt is hopeless, and tends duly to 
confuse the unlearned reader. Jupiter 
and KeptunOjV'emis and JSJars, Vtifoan 
and Diana, are too much naturalised 
amongst us to admit of tlieir names 
being ever changed ; they may be so' 
when the works of Virgil and Oyid, of 
Horace and Cicero, of Milton^and 
Racine, are forgotten, but not till then. 
It may appear strange to say that there 
is equal troth in the monarchical his- 
toiy of Greece by Mitford, and the re- 
pnolican by Grote ; but, nevertheless, 
it is so. Both tell tlie troth, and no- 
thing but the troth — ^but neither the 
whole troth. They each illustrate, 
troly and justly, tho opposite working 
of the democratic principle on the 
greatness and sufferings of nations ; 
but neither presents a picture of their, 
united operations, which, nevertheless, ’ 
was what really occurred, and occa- 
sioned the brilliant meteor of Grecian 
genius, with its simultaneous suffering 
and rapid fall. 

65. Any age might be proud of hav- 
ing given birth to histories of such 
sterling merit as those of llitford and 
Grote ; but it is lemarkablo that a , 
third on the same subject, of equal ’ 
merit, appeared at the same time in 
England. Tiijrlwall is an author 
who possesses the greatest and most 
valuable, though not the most popular, 
qualities of a historian. More calm 
andnnimpassioned than either of those 
writers, and yet possessing equal learn- 
ing, he is more to be relied on in mat- 
ters vermng on political opinion than 
either. HiS industry is immense, and 
tho calm judgment displayed through- 
out his elaborate wort entitled it to 
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, Some 

mtt$ of it Ate" intei^ing. 

It is 'commoiily t»e- 

ing dull ; anjd tliro Is Uo donT>t the 
Bi^op of St Bavid’d has not thte pic- 
torial power of Gthhon or jLamartme. 
It was scarcely possible, hoWever, 
to make the twsaetions of such a 
multitude of small republics attrac- 
tive ; tmd, if Thirlwall has failed in 
doing so, it is chiefly because he has 
thrbwn the light too equally on every 
flgure in his pieces — a fault as great 
iitdllstorical painting with the pen as 
the pencil. 

6d, If the political events and an- 
xieties of the time have caused the 
history of Greece to be learned in a 
very different spirit, and with much 
greater intelligence, than in any former 
period of modem times, a similar efiect 
has appeared in regard to the liistory 
of Kome ; and the world has too much 
cause to lament the premature death 
which interrupted the work which was 
in progress, illiistrativo of this influ- 
ence. Arxold possessed the chief 
qualities required to form a groat his- 
torian. To profound scholarship, vast 
industr)’*, and unwearied application, 
he united the rarer gifts of original 
genius, independent thought, an ar- 
dent disposition. Adopting from ^Tie- 
huhr and the German scholars all that 
their prodigious labours had accumu- 
lated in regard to the early history of 
Home and the adjoining states of the 
Italian peninsula, lie arranged their 
discovenes in a more lucid order, and 
adorned them with the cliarm.s of a 
captivating eloquence. His mina was 
ardent in all things; patient, hut vet 
^ imaginative— bold, but methodical — 

' brilRant in conception, but laborious 
in execution. "What genius had stnick 
out, learning supported, industry filled 
up, and eloquence embellished. Ho 
had a strong bias on political subjects, 
and, like most men of an independent 
turn, inclined at to the popular 
side; but he was essentially candid 
and tnistworthy, and the philosophic 
student will nowhere find more im- 
portant facts on the practical working 
of democracy than in his luminons 
pages. He had great graxihic powers, 


A turn alike for geographical 
description, stratc^cal operations, and 
tactioial evolutions. Ms account of 
the campaigns of Hannibal— the best 
that exists in any lan^age— proves 
that, like Livy, he was adequate to the 
history of the majestic serira of Roman 
victories. A critical taste will pro- 
bably condemn the strange style in 
which he has harrated ishe early and 
immortal legends of Rome,' and re^et 
that the charming simplicity of Livy 
was not imitated in translating his 
pages ; but a generous mind williicsi- 
tate to condemn whore there is so 
much to admire, and join in the gene- 
ral regret that tiic only man who has 
yet appeared in Britctin capable of 
throwing over the rise and progress of 
the Roman Republic the same light 
which Gibbon has cast over the decline 
and fall of the Empire, should have 
been cut short in the very tlireshold 
of his c.ireer. 

67. British India presents, perhaps, 
the most fascinating and extraordinary 
subject for history whicli modern times 
have presented; but it has not yet 
been treated in a style adequate to 
its vast imiKU’tance and transcund^uit 
.sjdondour. It never will be so till a 
wrjter arise W’ho shall unite the ardent 
imagination and pictorial power to the 
unwearied industry and vast learning 
of Cfibhon. Mu Mill, however, lias 
made great advimco towaids the com- 
pletion of such an umlerlaking, and 
every future liistorian will be largely 
indebted to his important labours. 
His talent is unquestioned ; his intel- 
lect clear and powerful; his views in 
the main founded in reason and justice. 
Political bias, however, is obvious in 
his elaborate work; hostility to the 
East India Company is transparent in 
its most important passages. Pcibaps 
it is as -vvell that it is so : for as nearly 
all the documents on which such a his- 
tory must be based corao from the ar- 
chiVes of tlic Company, it is well for 
the cause of historic truth that the first 
great work on the subject should be uni- 
mated with a spirit which presents to 
us the opposite side of the picture from 
what their advocate.^ would cxliibit, 

68. If the historians of England, 
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during the kej; halfj-eentiiiyf cjchibit 
iu a clear lig^t TOWrtant 
enco of polilc4 coi^vulsioiw dr m- 
tional literatttp, the working of the 
same causes is still more strikingly 
evinced in oiup writers of romance. 
Indeed, there the change is so great, 
and 80 striking, that there is nothing 
in the whole annals of English litera- 
ture to compare to it. If we consider 
the novelists who had attained great, 
and, in some respects, deserved repu- 
tation, before the time of Sir Walter 
Scott — Btehardson, Mackenzie, Mrs 
Opie, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Burney, 
Mrs Badcliffe, Mrs Charlotte Smith— 
the magnitude of the step made by 
that great writer appears prodigious. 
It was not merely the length of the 
stride which ho miuie that constituted 
its importance: the great thing was, 
that it was made in the right direction. 
Preceding i of novels had con- 
fiid cable talents great command of 
the ])athdtic, brilliant powers of de- 
scription. Fielding and Smollett had 
delighted the world with their wit, 
humour, and giuphic jK^vtu’s, and Mrs 
Badvditfe hatl written many W'orks 
combiumg richness to profusion in 
ilescriptiou, with singular powers for 
romantic elfcjct. But the sentimental 
school was entirely deficient in the 
most essential of all re{iuisites for 
works of imagination — a thorough af*- 
quaintance with human nature in all 
its grades ; and the humorous was de- 
voted almost exclusively to middle or 
low life, often disfigured by coarseness, 
and destitute of those elevated and 
<’hivalroiis feelings which constitute at 
on CO the gi’eatest charm and chief util- 
ity of works of imagination. Even 
Mis.s Burney, \rith all her merits— and 
they were great— had failed in making 
pmance the picture of real life, either 
in its higher or inferior grades. It 
was reserved for Scott to combine 
both, and ^Khibit, in liis varied and 
fascinating pages, alternately the noble 
s]>int of cliivalry, the dignified feebngs 
of heroism, the charms of beauty, and 
the simplicity and virtues, without Idle 
vulgarity, of humble life. 

69. Eve the wand of tbis mighty en- 
chanter, however, had wrought an en- 


,the 

^hool had becom v^ ebu- 
iihd what is reniarkabfe ft 
female had led the way fit^lthe 
alteratibn. ' ; limEwoKTii 
sesscws merits ei ft very high order 
tliey are of the Mid and subataultiftt 
rather thpi the light and aiiy kind 

Strongly i^npresaed witli. the visionary 
and dreamy tendency ftf tlie romance- 
writers who had immediately preceded 
her, she boldly struck out .m the op- 
posite direction, and delineated bfe, 
not in its romantic and poeUM* 
in its actual and practical form. She 
aimed at portiuyiuc, toot the sorrow's 
of the heart, hut the sad realitiek of 
life: “Out of Debt, out of Danger,” 
was much nkOre in her thoughts than. 
“All for Ijove, or tlie Worid well 
Lost.” Blie had a keen eye for tha 
hunioroiis, and has de3in0ate4!r?rish 
chanicter wdth a skill w^hich never waa 
surpassed ; but the chief merit of her 
comi>o8ition8 is the sterling good senffe, 
sound judgment, ajid practical ac- 
ouaintance with middle life wldck 
uiey exhibit. Her defects — since all 
have some, and the fair sex are toot 
exempted from them — are the want of 
tlie noble and chivalrous sentiments 
which constitute tlio gj’oat character- 
istic of modern Europe, as contradis- 
tinguislied from all the i*est of the? 
world, and the simost entire absence 
of any appt^al to the feelings and influ- 
ences of religion. There la no reason 
to suppose that she ivas sceptical or 
indifferent on this subject; indeed, 
those who enjoyed her fnendship know 
it w'as very much the reverse ; but still 
there is no allusion to it in Iter novels, 
and that has seriously im])aired thh* 
value of her writings, and has aheady 
caused their popularity to decline. 
NeitJier the scmsible, the pi*actical, 
nor tlie humorous, ever can suffice 
alone for tlie gratification of thp 
human mind ; other feelings must be 
roused, othei' aspiiwtions .satisfied; and 
the author who discards the influencea 
of love and devotion has voluntarily 
cast away tlie chief means by which 
the human heart, in every age, is to. 
be affected, or lasting fame attained 
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70. jL?i6ther writer, irtSll more vol- 
imonoiis than Miss E(^omrth, soon 
after began to nonr fbm a periodical 
stream of novels vrith a jirodigaHtv 
which has not yet ceased to astonish 
the world* If jfu Jameses works have 
not all equal merit, and frequent repe*' 
titioft of images and scenes is to be 
found in them, they are entirely ex- 
empt Ibom many of the blemishes 
which disfigiire some of those of his 
contemporaries which, in tlie outset, 
have acquired greater popularity. 
There is a constant appeal in nis bril- 
liant pages, not only to the pure and 
generous, but to the elevated and 
noble sentiments. He is imbued with 
the very soul of chivalry ; ami all his 
stories turn on the final triumph of 
those who are influenced by such feel- 
ings over such as are swayed by selfish 
or base desires. Ho possesses great 
pictorial powers, and a remarkable fa- 
cility of turning his graphic pen at 
will'to the delineation of the most<livS. 
tant and ojiposite s(!enes, manners, and 
social customs. His best novels — Al~ 
iila, Philip Augustiost Mary of Bar - , 
gundy t and the Robbers — must ever 
hold a very high place in English liter- 
ature. In his works may he discerned 
the varied capabilities of the Histori- 
cal RojU ANOE of which Sir Walter Scott 
was the great founder, and which has 
ko immensely augmented both the iii- 
terest and utility of w'orks of imagina- 
tion, by at once extending the sphere 
of Iheir scones, and rendering them 
the vehicles of information as well as 
amusement. !Not a word or a thought 
wliich can give pain to the ])urest 
heart ever escapes from his pen ; and 
the mind, wearied with the cares, and 
‘grieved at the selfishness, of the world, 
a*everts witli pleasure co Jus varied 
compositions, which carry it back, as 
it were, to former days, and portray, 
perhaps in too brilliant colours, the 
ideas and manners of the olden time. 
But, with these gre, it and varied merits, 
he cannot be placed in the first rank of 
romance-writers; he wants the chief 
qualities requisite for its attainment. 
He has no dramatic powers : his dia- 
logue is seldom brilliant, often tedious, 
and totally deficient in the brevity and 


antiriieriswhich eonstitutethe very soul 
of conversational success. His mind 
is pictorial mom than reflecting, Ins 
descriptions rather of external objects 
than internal feeling. It is in the 
last, however, that the greatest charm 
of romance is to be found ; it is not so 
much by describing physical nature as 
by reopening the fountains of tender- 
ness, which once have gushed forth in 
every bosom, that the wand of the in- 
tellectual magician, like that of Moses, 
refreshes the soul, wearied amidst the 
wilderness of life, and carries it back 
perhaps only for a few minutes to tho 
brightest moments on which memory 
can dwell. 

71. If the romances of Mr James 
arc deficient in the delineation of tho 
secret feedings that dwell in tlie recess- 
es of the heart, the same cannot be 
said of tlio next great novelist whoso 
genius hn,s adorned En^jlish literature. 
In the highest qualities required in 
this branch of composition, Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton stands pre- 
eminent, and entitled to a place l^eside 
Scott himself, -at tho very head of tho 
prose WTiters of works of imogiuation 
in our country. Bom of a noble family, 
the inheritor of ancestral halls of uii- 
c'ommon Rx>londouT and rnt(‘rest,* ho 
has received from his hTorman fore- 
fathers the qualities which rendered 
them noble. No man was ever inoro 
thoroughly imbued with the elevated 
thoughts, the chivalrous feelings, whicli 
are the true mark of patrician blood ; 
and which, however they may be ad- 

* Tho dinmg-room at Knohwoiili in Ilert- 
foTdshire, Bir E. Bulwer Lytton’g noble family 
iuan.siou, originally built by a Nonnan fol- 
lower of tho Conqueror, is fifty-six feet long 
and thirty bigb, bung round wiUi the armour 
which the family and tlieir retainers wore at 
tho battlfl of Uoswoith, and ended by Ibo 
gallery in which tho minstrels poured forth 
thoii heart-stirring strains : in the state-room 
is tho bed, hung round with velvet curtains, 
in which Queen EluaVtii slept in the year of 
the Armada: in the library, tlie oak table at 
which Cromwell. Pym, and Vane, concerted 
the Great Rebellion. The autlmr had oiieo 
tlie happiness of spending two days under 
Sir Edward's hospitable roof, with himself 
and his highly -valued friend Professor Ay toun , 
and the late lamented Mr Robert Blackwood : 
he must be forgiven if he adds that it is scl- 
dora indeed in life that such society is enjoyed 
amidst such recollections. 
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mired by others, never perbene oxiet 
in such purity A8 in those mio, like 
tlie Arab steeds ot high descent, can 
trace their pedigree back through a 
long series of ancestors. In delineat- 
ing the passion of love, and unfolding 
its secret feelings, as well in his own 
as the opposite sex, he is unrivalled 
in English literature; Madame de 
8 tael herself has not portrayed it with 
gi’eater truth or beauty. In that re- 
spect he is greatly suijerior to Scott, 
who cared little for sentiment, and 
when he did THiint the tender feelings, 
did so from their external symptoiiis, 
and from the obseivation of othera 
chiefly. Bulwer would seem to have 
tlrawi; his pictures horn a much truer 
and wider source— his own experi- 
ence. He describe*' so powerfully and 
so well because lie has felt so deeply. 
There is no ])ortrait so faithful as that 
whicli is drawn a great master of 
himself. Rienzi ’ >erliaps tlic most per- 
iec t historical romance— Godolphinmil 
l^rneM M^ltrmers among the most in- 
ti n'sting and tfiarniing novels in tlia 
English languag.'. His later writings 
— iVic CoiXtmSf My Novell and Wluit 
nvUl he do with it ? — exhibit excellen- 
cies of a difl'erent but not less remark- 
able kind. TJiey are not so romantic, 
hut more suggestive; they ftiscinate 
less by tlio interest of the story, and 
more by the reflections to winch they 
give rise. At every page you lay dowu 
the hook to think of the ideas it con- 
tains —the sure sign of the highest 
work of thoiiglit. Nor is he onfy re- 
markable as n novel-writer — he is at 
the same time a most successful jKict 
and dramatist. Ho has inlialcd the 
kindi’ed spirit of Schiller in the trans- 
lation of liis ballads. Ilis Timon is 
by far the most brilliant satire, his 
plays the most popular dramatic 
compositions, of the age in which he 
lives. 

72. If some of his other works are 
not of ctjual merit, it is only the usual 
fate of genius to he more happy in 
some conceptions than in others. In 
all, the marks of deep reflection and 
Xirofound thought are to be seen, as 
well as groat observation of, and j»ower 
in delineating, character. A more scri- 


ousdefect ktobeipundintib^ occasional 
choice of his subject, and the charms 
with wliich Ms magic pencil lias some- 
times environed vice. The greatest 
admirer of his genius cannot but , feel 
suiprised that he should have chosen 
as the heroine of one of his novels a 
woman who commits tliree murders^ 
including that of her own husband and 
son ; or regret that on© so capable of 
charming the world by pictures of ro- 
mance in its most elevat^ form, should 
ever have exerted his powers on the 
description of low life, or characters 
and scenes of tlie most shocking de- 
pravily. It is true, he never makes 
licentiousness in tlm ,end succes^h 
and the last impression in his works, 
as W'cll as innumerable exquisite re- 
flections, are all on the side of vktuc, 
and, on that account, tlie charge often 
brought against his works of l|eing 
too hix in principle,' is unfotehded. 
Still, it must be admitted that, under 
his magic hand, in intermediate stages, 
vice appears often so attractive that no 
hiial catastrophe can entirely counter- 
act the xirevious impression. Every 
one knows that this is no more than 
what occurs in real life : but that is 
just the reason why aduitional force 
should not be given to it by the i hanns 
of imagination. It is true, painting 
roQiurcs contrast, and the mixture of 
light and shade is re(|uisitc to bring out 
the forms and illustrate the beauty of 
nature ; but the painter of the mind, 
not less than material objects, would 
do well to recollect the rule of Titian, 
that the greater jiart of every picture 
should be in mezjsotinto, and a small 
portion only in deep shade. 

73. Dirjiaeh, long known as a bril- 
liant satirist and romance -writer be-* 
fore he was elevated to the lead of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, 
is an author different from either Mr 
James or Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, but 
with merits of a very high description. 
Ho is not feudal and pictorial, like the 
first— nor profound and tender, like 
the last ; he is more political and dis- 
cursive than either. He has great 
powers of description, an admirable 
talent for dialogue, and remarkable 
force, as well as truth, in the delinea- 
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tion of clucmoter. Hi^ tire con* ' 
fitmctc4 fib for aa tW «to^ goes, on 
t!io tme draxnatic ^iiteiples, ond the 
intemt snatated wil3iditoatic effect 
Ilia mind ia easontially of a red ecting 
character ; Ha novela are> in a great 
degree, pictures of j^blic men or par- 
ties; in political life. He has many 
strong opinions— perhaps some sif^- 
lar pm^fisessioMs— and his imagina- 
tive works are, in a great degree, the 
vehicle for their transmission. To any ; 
one who studies them with attention, | 
it will not appear surprising that ho 
should be even more eminent in public 
life than in the realms of imagination ,% 
that the brilliant author of Coningshy 
should be the dreaded debater in the 
House of Commons —of Vivian Grey, 
the able and lucid Chancellor of the 
Fschoquer. He has very great powers 
of satire, and in exposing the contra- 
dictions or lashing the iollies of man, 
his talents, both m the closet and on 
the floor of the House of Commons, 
shine forth with their highest liistic. 
Great, however, as his cojnmand of 
irony is, it is not gi'eatcr than his ca- 
pacity for condensed elo<juence or mas- 
terly exposition. It is remarkable 
that, with this decided turn for high- 
est j>owcrs of satire, he is equally mas- 
ter of the tender emotions : and per- 
haps the otily fault of JlairieUa Tern- 
is, that the passion of love and 
the enthusiasm of sentiment are de- 
lineated ill too ardent language. His 
career affonls a striking example of 
the truth of Dr Johnson’s observation, 
that what is usually called jiaiticular 
genius, is nothing but strong natural 
parts accidentally turned into one di- 
rection ; and that when nature has 
conferred powers of the highest de- 
scription, chance or supreme direction 
alone determines what course their 
possessor is to follow. 

74. The strong turn which romance 
and novel writing, in the first half of 
the nineteenth eeittiiiy, took to the de- 
lineation of high life, with its charms, 
its vices, and its follies, naturally led 
to a reaction ; and a school arose, the 
Iciiders of which, discarding all at- 
tempts at Patrician painting, aimed at 
the representation of the manners, 


enstomfi^ idsasi and habits of middle 
and low life. The Md thus opened 
was immense, and gree^ abilities were 
early to its mltivation. At 

the vei^y head of thiS' school l)oth in 
point of time and talents, must be 
placed Hn Dickens, whose works ear- 
ly rose into mat, it may be said, un- 
exampled ce&rity. Thai they piiscss 
very high merits is obvious from this 
circumstance: Ho one ever commands, 
even for a time, the suffrages of the 
multitude, witliout the possession, in 
some respects at least, of remarkable 
I powers. Hot is it diflicult to sec what, 
i in Mr Dickens’s case, these powers are. 
To extraordinary talent for tlie delinea- 
tion of the manners and idCas of mid- 
dle life, and a thorough acquaintance 
I with them in all their stages below 
* the highest, lie -unites a feeling and 
I sensitive heart, a wanu interest in so- 
I cial haj)piness and improvement, and 
I remarkable powders for the pathetic. 
To this must be added, that he is free 
from the principal defects of the writ- 
ers who have preo(Kled him in tlie same 
line, and wliich liavc nmv banislied 
tlicir works from our drawdng-rooms. 
Though treating of the same subjt v t.s 
and i^ades in society, Ho has none of 
the indelicacy of our older novelists. 
We see in liiin the talent of Fielding, 
without bis indecency— the humour of 
Smollett, without his gix>ssne8.s. These 
brilliant qualities, joined to the novel- 
ty and extent of tlic field on which ho 
entered, early secured for him a vast 
circulation and widespread I'eputation. 
It w’fis founded on more than the merit, 
great as it was, of the author— selfish 
feelings in the readers combined with 
genius in the writer in working out 
his success. The great find tlie ufllu- 
ent rejoiced in .secret at beholding the 
manners of the middle class so graplii- 
cally drawn. To them it was a new 
world ; it had the charm of foreign 
travelling. They said in their inmost 
hearts, “ How different they are from 
us !’* The middle class were ecjUally 
charmed with the portrait ; every one 
recognised in it the picture of his 
neighbour— none of himself. 

75. A host of other writers have 
followed in the same school, which has 
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] 7 eeome so coHBi^em^k a«1x> liaV6^- 
Slimed an ^Ittce in tbe litera* 

tureof Many 

uf these distingttijshed by 

great talent and grapMe pawera^ aiaoug 
whom Mb Thackebay stands can- 
spicuons, . He is the Hogarth of ro- 
niance ^ his satires, Mice those of Ju- 
yenal, Strike at weaknesses, pr vices 
which spring from the general selhsh* 
ncias of hnmanity. He has not, how- 
ever, the lofty spirit which is essential 
to the highe^ flights of genius. His 
worksiare numerous ; ana the author 
of Vaifiity Fair need not shrink from 
a comparison with any novel in that 
.style of the sm, while £9itm>d exliibits 
his great talent in the historical ro- 
mance. The taste for compositions of 
the pictorial and Fatirical kind has 
become so decided, that it has extend- 
^‘d to our highest imaginative writers, 
it is not^flieiili to foresee, however, 
tha' it is not destined to be durable ; 
and that, from the general reaction 
which wiii ensue, compositions in that 
stylo are, perh^ips, likely to he sooner 
lorgotten than their real merits de- 
serve. Gtapliic pictures of mannei-s, 
and humorous works founded on the 
ridicule of passing manners, however 
popular or (ii verting at the time, rare- 
ly attain any lasting celebrity. The 
reason is, that the follies which they 
ridicule, the %ice8 which they lash, are, 
in general, only of ephemeral dura- 
tion, Those only, as the works of 
Juvenal, Cervantes, Le Sage, or Mol- 
iere, which dive deep into the inmost 
recesses of the soul, and reach failings 
universal in mankind, command the 
admiration of all ages. T^ckeray has 
often reached this depth, btit great 
])art of his works is the picture of pass- 
ing manners only. Profound insight 
into the human heart, condensed pow- 
er of expression, ai*e essential to suc- 
cess in such compositions ; and they 
are given only to the greatest of man- 
kind. Imagination is a winged deity ; 
its flight, to be commanding and cn- 
(luiiug, must ever be upward. The 
eagle alone ascends on on untiring 
w iiig', and his eye is ever on the sun. 
Kidicule is valued only by those who 
know the iwrsons ridiculed, and they 


are B6on thinned by tho, s^ephig 
scyth6iof.Tline : eWat&of timught is 
pmed by all who feel g^skerotu^ aenti- 
ment$;, tbay are the nobl, ^hearted 
in all ^es. 

76, Inn ate two; writers of works 
of imamnation, however, who belong 
to a dinerent school, because their ge- 
nius hae led them to aim at different 
objects. Miss AnsyEK and Miss Snr- 
CI.AIB both posses^ merits of a very 
high order, and ..yet entirely different 
flrom the authmw of the Dickens school. 
Miss Austen, whose career ended in 
1617, auns chiefly at the deliheatioti of 
the domestic hfe of Plns^d, which 
her sox, her turn of nund, and her .op- 
portunities of observation, enabled Ihet 
to do with peculiar fidelity. There is 
nowhere to oe seen in our literature so 
concct and faithful a delineation of the 
manners, motives, and ideas of the 
middle classes of English society,^that 
great class ivhich is every dsy rising 
into greater importance, and is ^ually 
removed from lords and ladies on the 
one hand, and assassins or desperadoes 
on the other. She docs not aim at re- 
presenting either the lofty in character, 
the heroic in action, or Ihe ]>athetic in 
feeling; it is the average events and 
emotions of everyday bfo which she 
portrays ; and that sJie has done with 
a tact, delicacy, and tnitli, which never 
w'ere surpassed. Marivaux himself has- 
not exceeded her in the delineation of 
the working of vanitj' in tJte female 
heart— Beaumarchais, in the truth wdth 
which she has portrayed the selflsh im- 
pulses which, in general, actuate people 
of ordinary characters in this world. 
She is the Wilkie of novel -writing. 
And if Miss Austen has faitlifully de- 
lineated the nicer shades of domestic^ 
life in England, the same has been done 
with equal success by Miss Catheiino 
Sinclair in Scotland. Inheriting the 
talents of her father, Sir John Sinclair, 
but applying them to different objects, 
tliis highly gifted lady lias presented a 
picture ot Scotch manners and ideas, 
in all the grades of its society, which 
is perfectly accurate, and is rendered 
the more valuable from the pure and 
elevated moral feeling by w^hiiih it is 
everywhere distinguished, and the ster- 
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ling sense and vein of linmour with 
wliieh it is accompani^. 

77* Mbs JPTo&ton idms at a much 
higher object, and has attained a dis- 
tingui^ea place in romimtio literature. 
Gilted with the true poetic genius, and 
imbued*\vith that vein of romance which 
is the secret spring of everything that 
is noble and elevated in this world, she 
has, at the same time, ad vnnt^es which 
have feUen to the lot of few of her 
sex, for the faithful picture of the very 
highest English society. Descended 
from the great Mr Sheridan, she has 
inherited not only liis talents, but his 
comic vein, wliilo she has blended with 
it the romantic feelings which give a 
higher tone to their direction, and the 
delicacy which her sex seldom fails to 
show in the delineation of the softer 
feelings. Thrown from her earliest years 
into the most elevated circles, and hav- 
ing enjoyed the friendship of nearly all 
the eminent men of the age, she is better 
qualified tliaii perhaps any other living 
person could he, to exhibit, as in a mir- 
ror, at once them excellencies, their 
ideas, and their follies. liut her writ- 
ings prove that the enjoyments of this 
elevated society, and the unbounded 
admiration which her personal charms 
and great powers of conversation have 
long secured for her, have not been suffi- 
cient to hll up the void of a refined and 
• ardent disposition ; and that her life has 
been a long sispiratiou after an ima- 
gined felicity, which she has never ^et 
attained. Melancholy is the prevailing 
tendency of her mind ; and though wc 
cannot but regret that one wIioho so- 
ciety never fails to confer pleasure, 
should have so often been disappointed 
in its search herself, we cannot but re- 
•joice that circumstances should have 
thrown her geUius into that which was 
j)erhaps its natural channel, and en- 
riched our literature both in poetry 
and prose with so many gems of the 
pathetic, which arc, indelibly engraven 
on the memory ol all wlio are acquaint- 
ed with them. 

78. Very different in st}^© from this 
accomplished authoress, Mn Waiiukn 
has taxen a respectable place among 
the imaginative writers of this period 
of English history. Ho possesses, in a j 


remarkable, manner, the tenderness of 
heart and vividness of feeling, as well as 
powers of descripidon, which are essen- 
tial to the delineation' of the pathetic, 
and which, when existing th the degree 
in which he einoys them> hll his pages 
with scenes wmeh can never be forgot- 
ten. His Diary of a Physician, 
and Ten Tkimsdnd a-Tmr, arc a proof 
of this ; they are, and chiefly for this 
I'eason, among the most pc^W works 
of imagination, that this age has pro- 
duced. Mr W arren, like so many other 
romanco-writem of the age, has often 
filled his canvass with pictures of mid- 
dle and humble life to an extent which 
those whose taste is fixed on the ele- 
vating and the lofty will not altogether 
approve. But that is the fault of tho 
age rather than the man. It is ami)ly 
redeemed, even in the eyes of those who 
regard it as a blemish, by the gleams of 
gt*nius wdiicli shine thiougli tho dark 
clouds of melancholy with whidi his 
conceptions are so ol’ten invested — by 
tho exquisite pathetic scenes with wliiefi 
they aboimd — and the pure and en- 
nobling objects to wliioh his compasi- 
tions, even'when painting ordinary life, 
are uniformly directed. 

79, Carlyle is the object of impas- 
sioned admiration, not only tt> a luig(‘. 
class of readers, but to many whoso 
taste and acquirements entitle tbeir 
opinions to the very highest respect. 
Nature has impressed upon his mind 
the signet-mark of genius. A sure t(!.st 
of it is that there is perhaps no '\^Tjtcr 
of tho age W'-lio has made so many ori- 
ginal and profound remarks, or ones 
which strike you so much when tmms- 
planted into tho comparatively com- 
monplace pages of ordinary wiitcra. 
But it is to Lis detached and isolated 
tlioughts tliat this hteh praise chiefly 
ajmlies ; as a whole, his ideas are not 
calculated to command equal I’esjjcet, 
at least with the generauty of men. 
He is essentially a “Hero-worshipper," 
and the defects as well as the mcrite of 
that disposition are strongly marked in 
his writings. He has made strenuoiia 
efforts to glorify several doubtful, and 
uTito down several celebrated, charac- 
ters recorded in history; and that is 
always a j^erilous attempt; — for the 
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voice of ages, arising from the general 
opinion and experience of men, is, in 
the ordinary case, foilnded in truth ; 
and the author who attempts to gainsay 
it runs the risk, when “ he meant to 
commit murder, of only committing 
suicide. ” Kr Carlyle has great powers 
in the delineation of the terrible and 
the pathetic ; numerous instances of 
both in his histoiy of the French Re- 
volution will immediately recur to the 
recollection of every reader. But his 
style, founded upon an unbounded ad- 
miration and undue imitation of the 
German idiom, appcar.% often harsh and 
discordant to the reader ; and this pe- 
culiarity will probably prevent hiswTit- 
ings from ever acquiring the popularity 
of standard works witJi the great body 
of English readers. 

80 . Ko similar blc nish is to be 
found in Db Cboly, whose thoughts, 
full of genius ami lofty views, are con- 
voyed in tbe purest imd most classical 
English idiom. I’lie ardent adrnii'er 
of Burke, he has adopted his views, 
shared his fervour, and, in a great 
measure, imitated his stylo. But he 
has larg<}ly inhaled also the spirit and 
l)rofitea by the lessons of the age in 
which he lived ; the contemporary 
and observer of the Finnch Revolution 
and its consequences, he has portmyed 
both iu a philosophic spirit, and with 
a poet’s nre ; and what Burke pre- 
dicted from the contemplation of the 
Future, he has painted from the ob- 
servation of the Ih’escnt. His Life of 
that great man, written in a kindred 
s]nrit, .is the best account of his mind 
and writings in our language : in many 
of his other writings tliere appear the 
slyle and thoughts of a prophet, not 
less than the pictures and colours of 
a historian. The ardent champion of 
Protestantism, he has met the zeal of 
the Romish Church with equal fervour, 
and been led sometimes, perhaps with 
undue warmth, into the defence of his 
own faith. It is only to be regretted that 
an author capable of such things should 
have devoted his talents so much to il- 
lustrating the ideas of others, and not in- 
scribed his name on some great original 
work, at once a monument of his own 
genius and of the age iu which he lived. 


81 . HazIiITT was prior in point of 
time to both these veiy eminent writers, 
find he dhTers materially from either. 
He was less political and historical in 
his disposttion ; , his ideas were liveted 
on the realms of imagination, not on 
the transaotions of men ; it was on the 
world of thought, not the world of hu- 
manity, that his mind was fixed- Cri- 
ticism, the drama, tbe theatre, poetry, 
the arts, alternat^y engaged his jien, 
and his ardent mind and deep reflec- 
tion never failed to impress upon these 
subjects the marks of ori^af thought 
and just observation. In critical dis- 
quisitions on the leading characters 
and works of the drama, he is not 
surpassed in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature ; and what in an espe- 
cial manner commands admiration in 
their perusal, is the indication of re- 
fined taste and chastened reflection 
which they contain, and which arc 
inoi'e conspicuous in detachciikpassages 
than iu any entire work. He appears 
greater when quoted than when read. 
Possibly, had nis life been prolonged, 
It might have been otherwise, and 
some work have emanated from his 
gifted pen which would have placed his 
fame on a durable foundation. 

82 . If a gi’eat work has been want- 
ing, to the fame of Hazlitt and Croly, 
the some may with still more justice 
be said of a very emment man who. 
has illustiutcd the age by his profound 
and original thoughts. Bbktham has 
brought to the yuiilosophy of law the 
vigour of an independent, and tho 
views of a creative, mind. He was not 
a practicfil lawyer, and thereforo his 
views, how just and convincing soever, 
must often be cssenthilly modified and 
most cautiously handled before they^ 
are inti’oduced into practice ; but there 
can be no doubt that they contain the 
germ of much useful legislation on the 
subjects they embrace. l"hcy are so 
because they contain the deductions of 
on acute and reflecting mind on tho 
application of the principles of human 
nature, and especially the ruling prin- 
ciple of selfishness, to the principal 
situations and trials of character wdiich 
emerge in tho course of legal conflict 
or judicial decision. In this respect 
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Ills writings contain more original, and 
often just tliought, than is tO found 
in any other writer. He veiy in- 
dolent, and, notwithstanding the clears 
noss and force of his understanding, 
had not the faculty of expressing his 
ideas in e<iually distinct or lucid lan- 
guage ; hence his thoughts were often 
communicated to the world in a for- 
eign language, to he collected by the 
friendly Industry of Dumont, and are 
to he found rather scattered through a 
variety of works than contained in any 
■one of superior condensation or excel- 
lence» He was a utilitarian in prin- 
ciple^ an ultra-liberal in politics ; hence 
lofty views and generous feelings are 
not to fee looked for in his writings, 
except in so far as they are connected 
with the doctrines of x>rogress ; but 
that only renders the suggestions they 
contain the more worthy of consider- 
ation in n practical point of view, in a 
world where selfishness or ambition so 
largely influence the actions of the great 
majority of men. 

83. Very different in his principles 
and ideas from Bciithani, but, like 
him, endowed with groat talents and 
powers which were devoted to the 
noblest objects, Sin John Sinclair 
filled an important place in the politi- 
cal and social literature of Great Bri- 
tain in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. Indefatigable in iiidustiy, 
ardent in disposition, unwearied m 
research, he not only mastered the 
greatest 'undertakings liimsclf, hut 
possessed the rare faculty of inspiring 
others with his own energy- The 
tidiml Acemmt of Scoltandf of which 
he was the life and soul, is not only a 
standard work of authority in all that 
-'Tolates to that country, but the model 
on which nearly all undertakings on 
the same scale in Europe have been 
framed. Discerninff, in an age which 
was strongly ruled by commercial in- 
terests, the lusting and paramount 
superiority of agriculturo, he directed 
his unwearied x)ow(jrs mainly to its 
improvement, and to lus labours the 
vast and rapid imi«‘ovement in the 
Scottish fiehls is in a great measure to 
he ascribed. Nor is it less memorable 
that, at a period when the strongest 


h^^ds in the nation were yielding to 
the universal pressure of the moneyed 
interest, he nearly alone discerned the 
faBacy of their doctrines, and boldly 
advanced those principles on the sub- 
ject, w^hich, little regarded by the pre- 
sent, are certain of general reception 
by future ^es, 

84, Ohalmers, though his name is 
attached to no work commensurate to 
the ^eat foine, he enjoyed durmg his 
life, has made a vast tmpresEdon on tho 
minds of his countrymen, and deserv- 
edly earned a high place in the bright 
assembly of Scottish Worthies, He 
was gifted with very great natural 
powers, which had been scattered 
ratlier than condensed by tbe style of 
education then generally given in his 
country. He was not very learned ; 
his information was various rather than 
extensive on any one subject ; and we 
shall look in vain in his writings for 
those stores of erudition, which, when 
brought forth by genius and arranged 
by philosophy, form the only true foun- 
dation for lasting fame in the mental 
or social concerns of mai. But Chal- 
mers, notwithstanding, was a great 
man. Within the limits whitjh natliro 
or education had prescribed to him, 
he did great things. The fervour of 
his mind, the brilliancy of liis genius, 
overcame eveiy obsta cle, supplied every 
deficiency, at least for the X)urposes of 
present gratification to his audience 
or liis readers. His oratorical jiowers 
were verj considerable — more so, per- 
haps, than any of his contemporaries, 
Ko one so (JUtircly thrilled the hearts 
of his audience, or swept away every 
mind in one irresistible burst of com- 
mon emotion. His judgment, how- 
ever, was not so strong as his fancy ; 
liis opinions are not to be so implicitly 
relied on as his genius is to ho a<l- 
niired. If his writings, however, often 
do not niateriany inform the under- 
standing, or safely regulate the judg- 
ment, they never fail to charm the ima- 
gination, and move the feelings by the 
fervent piety, benevolent spirit, and 
enlarged understanding wliioli they 
evince, and the brilliant elo<iuencc in 
which they are always couched. 

. 85. There would be no end to the 
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present chapter, if every iwitet cf 
cmineiico in the Britieh eispi)^ ih the 
present or past 0 ^ were to ho sepa- 
rately noticed, jput there are 
who, albeit from youth not as yet at 
the zenith of their ihme, have given 
such brilliant promise of future cele- 
brity, tbat they capnot be passed over 
in silence, MkMonkton Milkks has 
jnesented to the world ^leveral volumes 
ofpoemsaboundinglnsuchbrilliantim- 
agery, and containing such refined sen- 
timents* that they have secured for him , 
a very high place in the estimation of 
all to whom the beautiful or interesting 
in art or nature possesses any’ charms. 
And Mr WitLlAW: AytoPN, albeit 
bred to different habits, and educated 
in the thorny yursuita of the law, has 
evinced early in life the very highest 
talents for lyric poetry, and enriched 
the literature of his country with a 
volume of, ballads which exceed the 
strains of Tyrtfiepii in" patriotic spirit, 
whUe they rival the odea of Dryden in 
hro and pathos,- So great, indeed, is 
their merit, and so varied the talents 
and powers of thi ir accomplished au- 
thor, that no hesitation need be felt in 
predicting for him, if his life is spared, 
the highest destinies in the realms of 
])0(*try, as well as the less inviting 
tields of political discussion. 

SO. If the house of mourning, in 
real life, ever adjoins the house of joy, 
and the voice of gladness is ere long 
drowned in the wail of sorrow, the 
same vicissitude is not less conspicuous 
in litemture. The cypress is ever mixed 
with the laurel in its vertlant fields. 
If the brilliant author of Eothen has 
produced one of the most striking pic- 
tures of the East that ever was present- 
ed to the nations of the West, another 
author, whose pencil, like his, was 
“dipped in the orient hues of heaven,” 
lias been prematurely snatched from 
ilia admirmg country* Ma Elliot 
WARBijaTON, whose glowing descrip- 
tions of the East^ rivalling those of 
Beckford himself, are so indelibly en- 
graven on til© national mind, lias been 
prematurely snatched by a mournful 
catastrophe from tlie country whose 
literature he was So well qualified to 
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adorn i and not many yobs n 
female aii^reas, whose lyre, ipelan* 
cboly and not less melodious thnn 
of 9appho* hbl so deeply moved tho 
beari:, breathed her Ikst on the 
sombre shores of Cape Coast Oas^e« 
But the poems of E. E. E., of surpass- 
ing sweetness and mthos, rivaiUng 
those of Mrs ISTorton nerself in heart- 
rending a^titiient, will long survive 
their mdiappy author, and speak to 
the heart of generations to which her 
premature fate Will be a lasting Sub- 
;|ect of commiseration. 

87. The impulse given to the Eiwu 
Arts in Great Britain, by the anima- 
tion and excitement of the war, was 
not so great as^ might perhaps have 
been expected, and si^gests a painfrd 
doubt vmether them is not somethiiig 
in the climate of England, or the 
acter and consequent institutions pf 
the Anglo-^uxon race, Which is incon- 
sistent with eminence in those noble 
departments of genius. AECHiTECTtrKB 
was the one in which our deficiency, 
during the war, was most apparent — 
and in which the greatest efforts were 
made, on the return of peace, to repair 
that deficiency. The numerous travel- 
lers who crowded to the Continent for 
several yeai*s after it had been opened, 
all returned with the greatest admi- 
ration of the noble edifices recently 
erected in Paris, or which attested the 
magnificence of former ages in Borne, 
Florence, and Venice, anefwith a pain- 
ful sense of the inferiority of England 
in that particular. Her cathedrals, 
and many of her country churches, 
wore the finest in the world ; and St 
Paul's is, in the interior, only second— 
in the exterior, suporior—to the fane 
of the Vatican, the dome of St Peter’s. 
But if the streets of London were con- 
sidertd, being entirely built of brick, 
and for the most part extremely nar- 
row, they bore no proportion to the 
wealth or importance of the British 
metropolis. vigorous efforts, how- 
ever, were soon made to supply tlie 
defects. Begent Street, opened up 
through one of the densest parts of 
London, soon exhibited a splendid and 
varied scene of architectural decora- 
R 
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ttoHiindmiemntlleoj^Bnm; Beat’s 
Pftik flliQwed Xo^ lines of pilared 
scsnezy 6iixMotmti%ltSfIassy kke and 
tunbrageoHs ; Ibnd Waterloo, 

Southwark, and liondon Biidgos be* 
strode tbo ikods of the Thames, with 
arches second to none in tho world in 
ms^i&cence and durability. Unhap- 

S , however, the buildings, both there 
in other parts of tho metroirolis, 
with very few exceptions, were all con- 
structed of brick, with plaster fi'onts ; 
and 'tihe facility of adding decoration 
with that plastic material has intro- 
dnced a taste for gorgeous display at 
variance with every principle of good 
taste, and which painfully contrasts 
with the perisliable nature of tho ma- 
terials of which it is composed. The 
noble freestone and commanding situa- 
tion of Edinbuigh have led to the pre- 
valence there or a chaster and severer 
style of architecture, and rendered it by 
far tho finest city in tho British domin- 
ions, and one of the most striking in 
Europe. But having ceased to be the 
seat of government, and consequently 
lost the concourse of the nobility, it has 
sunk into a jnovincial town, and can 
never a^in be adorned by those sump- 
tuous edifices which are raised by the 
national resources, and gathered round 
the centre of the nation’s power. 

88. In one branch of architecture, 
'■ and that not the least imposing, u 
very great anti remarkable revival has 
taken place of late years. If tho Go- 
thic is tho native order of architecture 
in Great Britain, and the one in which 
the national genius has been most 
strikingly developed, it is in it also 
that the restoration of that noble art 
has been most promiiioutly evinced. 
Not only in sacred edifices, but in 
ordinary dwellings constiucted in that 
style, the advance made from the ter- 
mination of the war to the middle of 
tho century was most remarkable. 
pLAYVAiii exhibited, in an edifice con- 
secrated to charity in Edinburgh, in 
tile Elizabethan stylo, ’perhaps tho 
finest model of that desenption which 
the island can exhibit — Bukn, in many 
sumptuous edifices botli to the south 
and north of the Tweed, how easily it 
can be combined with tho highest lux- 


uty and con<f^ience for private life. 
The newl^ouses of Parliament, designed 
hy Bmff present a noble structure, 
reiJete with gorgeous, perhaps redund- 
ant, heaufy of ikta4f} if the ffene* 
rat effects had been bolder, and more 
broken by light and shide, it would 
bemique in that style of architecture 
in the world, Yarious churches in 
different parts of Ikgland arose at this 
period in the chastest and best style of 
the Gothic, of which the Catholic ca- 
thedral at Manchester- may be cited as 
one of the most remarkable j and tho 
vast additions made to Windsor Castle 
were worthy, both externally and in- 
ternally, of its historic renown and 
present splendour. 

89. It cannot he said that the coun- 
try of Sir Joshua Reynolds is destitute 
of tlio genius for painting ; and yet 
this noble art has not, in the period 
w'hen it might most confidently have 
been expected, risen to any generally 
distinguished eminence. There have 
been portrait-paintcr.s in abundance— - 
some of very considerable merit ; but 
pla(^ed beside the works of the gi-eat 
masters of the Flemish, Italian, and 
Spanish schools, theirs sink into in- 
significance. Valuable, often invalu- 
able, to a single generation, from tlni 
fidelity of the likcneas they have pn^- 
servecl, or tho endearing recollections 
they have jierpctuated, they cease to 
be considered when a new race suc- 
ceed.s to which that likentfss was un- 
known. Kone of them will bear a 
comparison with the masterpieces of 
Vandyke efr Rubens, of Titian or Velas- 
quez. Tho details are unfinished, the 
still life is neglected, tlie attitude often, 
stiff, the extremities ill drawn. It is 
easy to see that the wliole effort of tho 
iminter has been tlirowii into tlie like- 
ness of tho countenance. Tho reason 
is, that the countenance only was an 
object of interest to the purchasers of 
the pictures ; few of them had know- 
ledge to understand, or taste to appre- 
ciate, anything else. The best pic- 
tures of Sni Thomas Lawuenoe are 
no exceptions to these observations. 
The likeness is generally good, the 
countenance powerful, the light and 
shade well disposed, tho expression 
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often an^lic ; but the pietnrer on the 
whole, S genomUy unfinished — the 
colouring, excel)* on the face, raw and 
inharmonious* Many of his most love- 
13 ’' female portraits often res^ble an 
angel peeping out of the clouds. His 
beat jneccs,' when put beside the mas- 
terpieces of Vandyke or Titian, appear 
so inferior that an £}^lishman turns 
aside with mortihcatiou. His fame 
was greats the prices received fOr his 
paintings immense, during his life ; 
but both have sensibly demined since 
his death, and his portraits haye‘ come 
to stand on their own merits as pieces 
of art, irrespective of the recognition of 
the likeness by the spectators. 

90. Tukneh, in landscape-painting, 
has attained a reputation more likely 
to be durable f for iu genius he is 
equal, in variety of conception supe- 
rior, to daiide hitaself. Ho one can 
study th6 lAheir of the for- 

mer master, and ci^fopare it with the 
IdbcT VetUaiia of tiio latter, without 
perceiving that the palm of originality 
and variety of imagination must he 
awarded to the English artist. There 
is none of his pictwr.^s as perfect as one 
i)f Claude’s ; none over which the glow 
of an Italian sunset is throivn with 
such magic over every object in the 
piece — the sky, the sea, the trees, 
hut there is greater variety in his 
effects ; his drawing from nature has 
extended over a much wider surface ; 
his fancy is more discursive — ^his con- 
ceptions wilder, and more dissimilar. 
He has aimed at and succeeded in 
awakening emotions of I. far more 
varied kind than his great predecessor. 
*Within his own limits, Claude is per- 
fection ; but those limits are narrow. 
Turner’s embrace the whole earth, and 
all ages of history — the plagues of 
Egypt, the ruins of Rome, the glaciers 
of Switzerland, the sun of Italy. It is 
to the power of his (wiceptiona, how- 
ever, and the vigour of his imagination, 
that this unqualified praise applies; 
in delicacy of finishing, harmony of 
colouring, and rainuteneas of detail, 
combined with generality of effect, he 
is inferior to Claude, as indeed eveiy 
subsequent painter has been, and per- 
haps ever will be. The later pictures 


of Turner, when he indulged M a mew 
and more vivid style of cgkmring, 
in which bright orange ana suffirem 
predominate, ^an hardly be consid- 
ered as his productions ; they would 
be more aptly designated as the wer]^ 
of genius run m^. There is only 
one consolation in reflecting on ^is 
running riot of so mucli talent— and 
that is, that it has elicited the genius 
and displayed the taste and vivid 
powers of description of his accom- 
plished advocate, Mr Euskim, who, in 
attempting to defend his extsrayagan- 
cios, has only caused his ingeuuto to 
be the more admired, tliat it has obvi- 
ously been exexted. in an indefensible 
cause. His great and varied genius 
and taste appear equally conspicuous 
in his Seven Lamps of Ai^iUcturBi bus 
of the most profllhind and ori^al works 
of the kind in the English mnguage. 

91. CoPL£YFiFJ.»i]srQcannotDo slisi 
to be the equal of Turner in vigour of 
conception or variety of imagination ; 
but in beauty of detail and polish of 
finishing lie is sometimes his superior. 
Like Claude, his limits arc nanow; 
but, like him, within them he is very 
perfect He has two sets of pieces, 
and is essentially a mannerest in both ; 
but in both a vivid eye for the beauti- 
ful in natui'e, Ind great powers of exe- 
cution, are conspicuous. No one ever 
excelled him in tlie representation of • 
stoms at sea, or of 

** Oceania mighty 6wi»g, 

When, heavittg on tho temi^est’s wing. 

It breaks upon the shore." 

And in the delineation of sunsets at 
land, of the misty heat of a forenoon 
in the Highlands, or of the wild sweep 
of open downs in England, he is equat ' 
ly perfect. These ai^e his limits, how- 
ever— he never posses them ; if he 
attempts to do so, he only repeats him- 
self. Williams has tmnwn over the 
exquisite remains of Grecian genius the 
glow of a souriiom sun, enhanced by 
5ie richness of northern fancy; and 
permanently implanted into our collec- 
tions the image of tlie most peifect 
architectural ruins in the world j while 
Thomson, endowed with greater pow- 
ers, and a more masculine turn of 
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has 0kdft$si<»d|bo1^7e ^9 emu 

ooximtryJa .tlie the eablime 

w heaumul, e3i4 spread* 

ixig piueii, and mslsty and 

lakes, ^ elements vrMeh only 
awaite4 hand )of genius to be 
moulded into the expres^n of perfect 
beau^. all the painters of the 

day, however, he is dedoient in finish* 
ing; hlo pictures appein'roush sketches 
wh^ put beside those of Poussin or 
Sjalyktor, to whose conceptions his 
biew: a very close analogy. Neither i 
pen^ait nor landscape painting will 
ever approach perfection in this coun- 
try till our artists learn that minute- 
ness of finishing is perfectly consistent 
with generality of eftect ; that the 
great object of the artist should be to 
make a ^eat picture — not receive a 
great price ; that acctfracy of drawing 
ifl essential to give reality to the con- 
ceptions of imagination ^ and that 
tmity of impression is not to be at- 
tained without a copious sacrifice of 
lesser details to the one prevailing 
emotion intended to be awakened. 

92, It was long before aiw por- 
trait • painters appeared in London 
upon wnom the mantle of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence appeared to have descended ; 
but at length two artists arose, whose 
talents seem to indicated that the Fine 
Arts could take root in the mountains 
of Caledonia as well as on the slopes of 
the Apeuninos. M R Fr ancjis Grant, 
albeit not originally bred to the ait, 
and habituated at first to other pur- 
suits tlian those of his profession, ere 
long showed that genius can overcome 
the want of early study, and tliat a 
thorough acquaintance with the niont 
polished society only makes an artist 
better acquainted with the aerial 
graces ana nameless charms which 
enter so largely into the composition 
of tlie Cestus of Beauty. ^ No British 
a^ist ever excelled himinthedelincn- 
tion of female elegance; it is easy to 
see that ho is a gentleman who has not 
only felt its mfmence, but felt in what 
it consists, and learned how it is to 
be perpetuated to future times. His 
early passion for the chase also has 
stamped the (diaracter of his works in 
another respect. His horses are ad- 


soteble, and parfieukrly rema)rkablo 
for the spirit and occuattcy of drawing 
l^y dk^lay. Sin Charles East- 
lake has, in a higher walk of the pro- 
ihssioii, shown how much a thorough 
study *of Italian art iu its greatest 
specimens can inspim a northern artist 
with its spirit, while it is not going 
too far to say, that in the delicacy and 
beauty of miniature-painting, as well 
as the fidelity of the likeness, Thor- 
BURN and Koss cannot b© excelled. 
PlcK]BusontiL*8 portraits are often briU 
liant, from the fidelity of the likeness 
and the richness of the colouring; but 
there is generally a defi.ciency of sliade 
in them, and, as in all modern pieces, 
awant of finishing of detaila Swtnton 
is the rival of Grant, and in the same 
style; he represents female elegance 
so well, because, by living wiili it, he 
has learned in what it consists. Many 
of his portraits of the moat lovely 
of our female nobility are beautiful 
pictures, as well as striking likenesses ; 
but they are very unequal, and a want 
of drawing is sometimes conspicuous, 
especially in the figure and extremi- 
ties, even in- his most careful produo 
tions. Nor is Scotland without her 
own lionoura in the Fine Arts ; for 
Raeburn was equal to any artist of 
his time in portrait-painting, and only 
required to have had his lot cast in 
another country and a different age, 
to have rivalled in that style the 
greatest painters of modern times. 
Allan has left many paintings, espe- 
cially of Eastern and Circassian scenes, 
of very great excellence ; while in Sm 
John Watkon Gordon she may still 
boast an artist iierha])s superior to any 
of his contemporaries in the delinea- 
tion of masculine power of countenance ; 
and Graham Gilbert has produced, 
amidst the mercantile wealth of Glas- 
gow, many portraits and fancy pieces 
that rival the best works in the same 
style of the Florentine and Venetian 
schools 

93* There is one painter of the age, 
however, who stands at the very head 
of the department of the art to which 
his genius has been directed, and has 
elevated it to a height which never was 
attained in ahy foreign State. It may 
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safely be said, that in tbe repreaenia* 
tion of animals Lanx»$EXIE la wivalled, 
In truth, he has opened an enti^ neir 
mine of surpassing xiohnm in iMs 
branch of art* Schnuyder had r^^- 
scnted, wiih the utmost skill, the pain- 
ful scenes of boar-hunts, and, in vigour 
of d^igit and power of execution in the 
delineations of such subjects, he never 
was surpassed ; and Eeinagle and Dn 
Jardin had delineated the domestio life 
of animals with eq^nal taste and fldelitv. 
But Landseer has struck out an entirely 
new path; he has represented 
ihetic in animals. He is not the minter 
of them when hunted, aud either the 
enemies or the victims of man ; he is 
one of themselves j he sympathises with 
their ten*ors, shares their griefs, is in- 
spired by their affections. His repre- 
sentatioiiS of the faWii seeking to obtain 
nourishment fi?om its dead mother, of 
the herd strikiim into the wilderness on 
the approach orthfe httnters, of the de- 
voted fidelity of dogSy of tlie monarch of 
the glen starting up from his heathery 
lair, and otdicr similar subjects, are not 
merely admirable as pieces of art, but 
unrivalled in the e-\pre«sion of pathos 
and sentiment Ho is the painter of 
Nature, and has studied her not merely 
in her wildest scenes, but her animated 
offspring in their most hidden reiiessea 
and secret habits. England may well 
he proud of haviM given birth to'httch 
a man ; and he affords evidence that, if 
painting in its highest branches has not 
hitlierto flom’ished, as might have been 
expected in so brilliant an era in this 
country, the fault lies in the direction 
of the national taste, more than in want 
of genius in its artists. 

94. Wilkie's name will be always 
associated with this period of English 
liistory; and, in many respects, he is 
equal, in his own style, to the great 
painters of former days. He did not 
aim at the expression of the pathetic 
ill animals, like Landseer— nor the hu- 
morous in man, like Teniers — nor the 
vulgar in low life, like Ostade : he took 
counsel from his own genius, and stamck 
out a now vein in the representation of 
mankind. He portrayed the domestic 
iu humble life— its joys, its interests, 
its amusements, its sorrows. He was 


the Butns ;of paintbg— inimSted with 
Ida sentiment, penetrated idth his ar- 
dour, gifted wim his powers. Inmi- 
miteness and 4elieaey of finjflbiftg he 
was quitfe eqiial to Teniers; at 
the same tinS^, without his occaidonai 
ooarseneists ; so that his paintings, even 
of the humbleat Scenes, may be looked 
on by the most deHoate female without 
pain. His drawing is admirable— his 
colouring brilHant, andyet harmonious. 
The great defect of his style— and it is 
a very serious one— Is, that he does not 
sufficiently mass his li^ts and sha- 
dows admirable in deMl, there js a 
want of generality in effect The %ht 
on each figure is perfectly given ; but 
the light on the whole is too indiscri'* 
minately thrown. He lias shaded well, 
according to Titian's similo, each ihdi* 
vidual ^po ; But he has forgot the 
.shading of the whole bunch. By far 
too many of his figures are illnminat^di : 
he would have oone well to have Re- 
membered the observation of Sir JoshuA 
Beynolds, that in Titian's painting, 
two -thirds is in shade, and only one- 
third in bright light. 

95. In one most striking and impres- 
sive stylo of painting, we genius of 
England has struck out an en^cly new* 
path, and opened up fields hitherto 
untrodden since the infancy of the art. 
Madame de Sta^l has said that Michael 
Angelo was the winter of the Old and 
EaphaeloftheNewTestament; buttho 
fomer remark is more strictly true of 
Martik and Hakbv than the immortal 
Italian artist. These bold and oridnal 
men have represented the dreadm ca- 
tastrophes recorded in sacred wiit, or 
the contcmporaiy profane annalists, 
with a vigour and masculine turn of 
thought which never was before equal- * 
led. Martin, in particular, has pro- 
duced works on those sublime subjects 
of surpassing sublimity* His pictures 
of the Deluge, of the Crossing of tho 
lied Sea by the Israelites, of the Hand- 
writing on tho Wall in Belshazzar’s 
Feast, and other similar subjects, aro 
among the finest and most terrible con- 
ceptions of the human mind. 1 1 is hard 
to say whether they are most admirable 
from their general effect, or the merit 
of particular figures. 
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96. ‘ is an ^rijst in the sairie defident ; aii4 perhaps no modem art- 
etyle as Martin, and of nearly equal ist, without the advantage of the Pa- 
merit. He eomhines, in a most re- lestra, can ever hope to rival the art^ts 
markable manlier, sublimity of general of annuity in that resp^ His entii'o 
effect with perfection of minute oxecu- figures arc generally stiff— sometimes 
tion— the true secret of perfection in out of drawing ; the attitudes are often 
painting. His noble pictures of the constrained, me contour unpleaslng. 
Valley of the Upas Tree, of the Opm- horses unnatural. His fame wSl 
ing of the Seventh Seal, and several rest on his sepulchral pieces and por- 
omers of the same stylo, sufficiently traits, not on his entire figures or public 
prove this. His fame, hire that of monuments. 

Martin, has been greatly extended by 98. Flaxma^n possessed a greater and 
the admirable engravings made from more varied imagination than Chantrey, 
them, which are so minute, and yet and more akin to the genius of ancient 
jKJwerful, that to many they almost sculpture. He did not aim so much at 
supersede the desire to possess the ori- the expression of one sentiment or feel- 
ginals. ing, as at the delineation of incident or 

97. If Landseer has struck out a new event of a critical or interesting nature, 
vein — the pathetic in animals— Chan- by means of the chisel ; and there his 
TEEY has equally illustrated Mniself by powers were of a yety high order. The 
opening a fresh mine — the pathetic in Metopes of the Parthenon, the contests 
sculpture. In this ho is unrivalled— of the Athenians and Amazons, con- 

above all Greek, above all Koman stantly floated befoi'e his imagination ; 
fame,” The group of the Kiobe family he was imbued with very soul of 
alon e, in ancient sculpture, sliowed what Homer. His designs in illustration of 
powerful emotions might be awakened the Iliad are the finest series of the 
inthatway ; hutChautrcy,mhismonu- kind which modem Europe has pro- 
mental pieces, worked it out with deep duced. If English taste or spirit had 
feeling and admirable effect. Breaking been adequate to the undertaking of a 
off at once from the strange mixture of national monument to commemorahj 
allegory and conceit witli which the the deliverance of Groat Britain from 
barbarous taste of foimer ages in Eng- Gallic invasion, ho would have pro- 
land had deformed tlio glorious fane of duced a frieze worthy of being phK'cd 
■Westminster, he boldly struck into a beside that of Phidias 'himself. His 
now lino, and, with the materials of the conef*i>tions were grand — his attitudes 
Simple, ainied at tlio expression of the vaiied and strildng, his drawing tmth- 
Pathetic, His success was prodigious ful and accurate. He w’as less por- 
and decisive ; it raised him at once to the feet, however, with the chisel than the 
very head of modern art in this depart- crayon ; his execution was not equal to 
nient. HisSlecinngOluldren, in Lich- his conception ; he, could hardly work 
field Cathedral, which first gave him his out the beauty which he had imagined, 
colossal reputation, and several other In single figures he often failed, and in 
monumental pieces in the same style, still life Wiis sometimes inanimate ; it 
are unequalled in simplicity of thought was the vehemence and heat of battle 
and beauty of expression. "Many of Ids which kindled his imagination and in- 
busts — among winch, that of Sir "Walter spired it with the heroic spirit. His 
Scott may be cited as tlio most admir- portraits of individuals, though often 
able — are as perfect and characteristic striking likenesses, were not equal ,to 
likenesses as ever were made. If to those of Chantrey ; his power consisted 
these powers and ( haste designs this in the representation of life ;iu action 
great artist had united the knowledge rather than character in repose, 
of drawing and command of the figure 99. Gibson is an English artist, long 
which Phidias and the first masters of settled in Italy, who has afforded dc- 
autiquity possessed, he would xierhaps cisive evidence that the British soil is 
have made the greatest sculptor of mo- capable of producing genius and taste, 
dorn times. But there he wus obviously . when duly cultivated, equal to that of 
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tlic most renowned, modem nations. 
He is imbued with &e soul of ancient 
eculpturo, and, especially in tbe repre- 
seutation of the naked human form, 
has approached nearer to its perfec- 
tion tlian Canova, or perhaps any 
modem artist. The ideal in its full 
beauty shines forth in all his concep- 
tions ; this in an especial manner 
appeared his* tinted Venus in the 
lutemationol Exhibition of 1862. In 
large monuments in the open air, 
where mndeur of -conception is re- 
quired, he is not equal to Marochetti ; 
in the delineation of the human form 
in violent action, inferior to Fist ; but 
in the representation of the hWl, as 
expressed in figures in a $tate of repose 
— the very essence of Greek sculpture 
—lie is superior $o eithef, and, beyond 
all doubt, at the luMid of all modern 
ai’t. The Council prize for sculpture 
in the Great Fxlnlution of 1851 would 
have been to this artist, had he 
not heen preventif.d from receiving it 
by being himself a juror in that class. 

100. Albeit born in Italy, and bred 
In France, Makoohetti may^ 

be reckoned among British artists, and 
is entitled to a very high place among 
the highest of them. He has become 
naturalised amongst us ; his genius has 
adorned our chief cities ; ana the stat- 
ues of Bicliard Gmur-de-Lion in Lon- 
don, and the Duke of 'Wellington in 
(rlasgow, have given him an enduring 
claim to the gratitude of his ac(juired 
countrymen. His genius is of th«j very 
Iiighcst order ; it is a combination of 
that of Chautrey and Flaxinan. In 
the expression of character he is equal 
to the former, in tlio delineation ot in- 
cident ho rivals the latter. By com- 
bining a frieze in alto-relievo, in which 
the figures are in action, round the 
pedestal q{i,his statues, with the figures 
in an attitude oi repose on its summit, 
he has succeeded in exhibiting his 
l)Ower.s in both these lines in the same 
monument. So Eumpean has his re- 
jiutatiou become, that, shortly after 
tinishing his noble statue of Victor 
Emmanuel at Turin, he was engaged, 
at the snme time> in the monumental 
figurf3 of Napoleon for his tomb in the 
Invalides at Baris, in the formation of 


the equestrian statue nf the Duke of 
Wellington in Glasgow, and that of 
the Duke of Orleans at, Algieta. Hia 
drawing is in general accurate ; he is 
a perfect master of the anatomy of 
horses, and his grouping is bold and 
striking } but in working out the de- 
tails of his figures, especially such as 
are naked, he is not equal to the recent 
sculptors of the German school. The 
Comicil mizes to foreign artists at the 
Great Eiftibition in Inndon, in 1$51, 
were worthily awarded to him for hia 
noble statue of Richard Coeur^de-Lion, 
along with Kist, for his inimitalde 
representation of the combat of the 
Amazon and Tigc.r. 

101. In one art, nearly akin to’ scjulp- 
turc, England at this i>eriod rose to the 
very liighest eminence. If the drama 
is the efflorescence of epic x>oetry, the 
histrionic art is the effloi’escence of 
scnljiture. * 

“ But l>y the mighty actor 

Citation’s hiigUtust fajicies come ; 

Verse ceases to ho nijy tbought, 

And sculpture to be dumb.” 

In this noble and bewitching art, the 
family of the Kembles stands pre- 
eminent ; and Mrs Sibpons was the 
founder of the honours of the house. 
She was the Tragedy Queen person- 
ified. Endowed by nature with a 
commanding figiu’c, a noble counte- 
nance, and stately air, with jetty locks,* 
a majestic can’iage, and sonorous voice, 
.slio united all tlint the poets had pre- 
figured of the lofty in character— the 
imposing in woman j she was the Ju- 
no of Homer jicrsonified. She had no- 
thing tender in her disposition as she 
came from the hand of Nature — little 
of its expression in her countenance— 
none of the elements which awaken ith 
either in her character or person. Sh(j 
was made, not to be loved, but wor- 
shipped ; she stepped forth, not amidst 
her adorers, but her subjects. She 
could at time.*} — in Juliet, Desdemona, 
and Belvidera — awaken the veiy soul 
of tenderness, and melt every specta- 
tor by the most hanwing touches of 
the pathetic; but that only sliowed 
the variety of her powers, and the 
entire command she liad acquired of 
all brandies of the histrionic art— it 
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did nat be^eak h&at fef her diapo- 
ItTVftatkai»Aj«ati€^ijh«3iol!)le, 
tka doroted, gei^ercHiar ^Mch suit- 
ed het ; and m the ezprea> 

sion of auolx dispoaiiaong she tras unri- 
valled. In Queen Cathexine, Constance, 
Isabella^ Mrs Hidler, Ladv Hacbetb, 
and aiinilar ehatacters, her powers 
f^one fori^ in their full lustre ; and 
she produced an eftect upon every class 
of spectators, which never has been, 
and probably never will ^igain be, 
o^nalted on the English stage. 

102. John Kemble, brotner to Mrs 
Siddons, and the co-inheritor with her 
of the genius of the family, was cast 
in the same mould, and endowed with 
tlie same spirit ; but lie had not the 
same marvellous combination of phy- 
sical advantages. His countenance had 
her Eoman cast— his hair, in las best 
days, was of the same hue os hers ; but 
he not the same stately air — ^tho 
same majestic figure. Seen off the 
stage, his height seemed under the mid- 
dle size ; and latterly he had a consider- 
able stoop from the shoulders. His 
voice, never powerful, was at times 
husky, and plaintive i-ather than melo- 
dious. But these disadvantages, which, 
in a person less mentally gifted, would 
have been serious, if not fatal, on the 
stage, were overcome, and more than 
overcome, by the ardour of liis mind, 
the energy of his disposition, the lofty 
conceptions which filled his soul. In 
these he was fully equal to his sister, 
more highly gifted tnough she was, so 
far as wrsorial advantages are concern- 
ed. His mind was filled with gi'ai^d 
ideas ; a Botnan magnanimity Was the 
characteristic of his disposition, ile 
had great powers for the pathetic ; but 
,it was not ordinary grief which he re- 
presented ; — it was the Stranger mourn- 
ing his faithless love— it was Cato pre- 
ferring death to slavery — it was Bra- 
tus learning, on the eve of Philippi, 
the death of Porcia, which he repre- 
sented with such admirable effect. He 
was learned, a great antiquarian, and 
studied the dress, armour, and costume 
of the olden time, with the most assidu- 
ous care. His air was magnificent 
wlien he walked the hoards as Brutus 
or Corlolanus, in the cEact costiuno of 


the conquering republic : the line of 
rim poet invoiimtaiily recurred to the 
mind— 

ril theHonumSiftoetboe weU! ” 

3 OS. Miss F. KEMm^ belongs to the 
great histrionic hou^ from which sho 
takes her name, and she has inherited 
many of the great poweijs which nature 
had bestowea in such profusion on her 
great relations. She had the same high 
and aristocratic cast, of features, the 
same raven locks, the some versatile 
j>owers, the same burning soul. These 
are great gifts, and they secured to her 
for a considerable perio^l the lead ou 
the English st^e, to which she seem* 
ed to have a kind of hcredita^ right. 
Nothing can be more surprising tlmii 
the powers she displays in recitation. 
It is not nierelv the readingof Shake- 
speare, with all the emphasis which a 
kindred soul can display, which charms 
the audience, but the ^itire personi- 
fication of the characters. An entire 
play is not only recited but acted by a 
single performer. Groat as her power.s 
arc, however, in these particulars, sSho 
has left a more durable monument of 
her genius in her Ijtic pieces, souie of 
whidi, in the expression qf deep feel- 
ing, are equal to any similar odes in 
the English language. 

104. If Kemble overcame many per- 
sonal disadvantages by the lofty tone of 
his mind, an actress who rose in liis 
declining years, yet often appeared on 
the boards with liim, Miss O^Nkil, had 
every gift of nature to aid a tender and 
inipassiozied disposition in melting the 
hearts of the spectators. A finely- 
chiselled Grecian countenance, dark 
glossy hair, a skin smooth as monu- 
mental marble, and beautiful figure, 
gave her every advantage which genius 
could covet for awakening emotion ; 
but to these were added tlie very men- 
tal qualities which were fitted to bring- 
them forth in full lustre. She was not 
majestic and queen-like, like Mrs Sid- 
dons— nor stately and imposing, lilce 
Kemble ; she was neither the tragedy 
queen nor the imimssioiied sultana. 
The tender woman was her real char- 
acter, and there she never was sur- 
passed. She had not the winning 
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playfulness wMch dlttres to love, nor 
the fasdimtiug coquetry whkU con- 
firms it ; but none ever possessed in 
a, higher degjee the bewitching ten-; 
demess whiSi affection, when once 
thoroughly awakened, evinces in its 
moments of unreserve-— or the heart- 
rending pathos with which its crosses 
and siSerings in this world are por- 
trayed. In the last scenes of Juliet, 
Beividera, and Desdemona, nothing 
could exceed the delicacy, power, and 
pathos of her performance. She was 
too young for Queen Catherine — too 
innocent for Lady Macheth; but in 
Mrs Haller her powers, aided by her 
beauty, shone forth in the highest per- 
fection ; and when sheappeai’ed on the 
boards of Govent Garden in that char- 
acter with Jolim Kemble, whose older 
aspect and bent figure so well suited 
her deserted husband as the Stranger, 
a spectacle was r'Jshibited such as no 
one ever sawJbeK>j’^ as no one will over 
see again, and which did not leave a 
dry eye in the whole audience.* 

106. Kiean, although contemporary 
with MissO'Neil, was an artist of an eir- 
tircly different character. He had no 
advantages of figure or air ; his stature 
was short-— his voice far from powerful 
— his countenance, though very expres- 
sive, not handsome. But all these defi- 
ciencies were compensated, and more 
than compensated, by the fire and en- 
ergy of his mind. ‘ ‘ Sir, he is terribly in 
earnest, said John Kemble of him when 
ho first appeared ; and this was strictly 
true, ana was the secret of liis success. 
The vigour of his tlioughts, Gie vehe- 
mence of his delineation of passion, bore 
down all opposition, and raised him to 
the very highest eminence in tlie histri- 
onic art. He W’as not so commanding 
as Kemble in any one part, but he ex- 
celled in a greater number of parts : 
the fonner had more grandeur of con- 
ception — the latter, more variety of 
execution. He resembled rather (Jar- 
rick, who was etjimlly admirable in 
tragedy and comedy. He was pecu- 
liarly happy in the "delineation of vil- 

* The author was fortunate enough to wit- 
ness this aUmirablc ooiiihinatlon uf artistic 
power, and universal melting of the audience, 
in Oovent Garden in 1818 . 


lany and dis^mnlation, dr,iof tke mm- 
taL conflicts of irrefiolute character. 
None could excel him in the reprem^ 
tatkm ol or Richard HI. ; few in 
the cm^icung passions of, Jeper or 
Hamlet. He would have made a per* 
feet Jaffier to Kemble’s Pierre ; and iC 
Miss O'Neii had at tlie some timo 
played Belvidera, future ages might 
perhaps hope to rival, but assuredly 
they never could excel, the spectaOle. 
Young iwtx^dy, Mathews and Liston 
in comedy, Macready and Madam Maii- 
bran in the legitimate drama and opera, 
exerted their great talents to u^old 
the stage, and mr a time with consider- 
able success. 

106. If i>owers of the very W^est 
order united to fascinating beauty, and 
the most lo% conceptions of the dig- 
nity and moral objects of her art, 
could have arrested the degradation of 
the stage. Miss Hklbx pAtJCiT WMjuld 
have done so. But this highly *jBdfted 
actress arose in the decline *^0? the 
drama, and even her genius was un- 
equal' to the task of supporting it in 
the days of corrupted taste. She is a 
combination of Mrs Siddons and Miss 
O'Neil ; with the majestic air and lofty 
thoughts of the former, and as great 
pathetic power, not less winning grace, 
but far greater variety than the latter. 
Flexibility of power is her great char- 
acteristic, versatility her distinguish*, 
iiig feature. Like Gamck, she excels 
equally in tragedy or elegant comedy ; 
it is hard to say whether her Rosalind 
is the more charming, or her Lady 
Teazle the more fascinating, her Belvi- 
dera the more moving, or her Juliet 
the more heart-rending. Dark raven 
locks, a fine figure, and singularly ex- 
pressive countenance, bestow on har 
all the advantages wdiich, in addition 
to the highest mental gifts, beauty 
never ceases to confer on woman ; and 
a disjiosition marked by deep feeling, 
alternately lively and serious, sportive 
and mournful, playful and contempla- 
tive, gives her that command of tho 
expression of different emotions, and 
that versatility of power, which con- 
stitute her great and unequalled charm. 
She has tlie highest conceptiem of tbo 
dignity and moral capabilities of her 
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'art, and br tha mulom cbasteness and 
delicacy of her ;^rfonnances dees the 
utmost to, uphold it m its native 
purity ; but it is all in vain. Her lot 
U'os cast in the da3rs of the decline of 
taste, and, notwithstanding l^er ^eat 
genius and celebrity, she is unable to 
arrest it She has risen to the very 
highest rank in her profession, but that 
profession in Great Britain is on the 
verge of extinction. The drama here, 
os elsewhere, has been in a certain 
stage of society succeeded by the melo- 
dntma; the theatre by the aniphi- 
tWtre. Covent Garden has become 
an Italian, Drury Lane an English, 
opera-house. Singing and dancing, 
stimulants to the senses, splendour for 
the eye, have come to sup^ant the ex- 

S ression of passion, the display of ten- 
emosa, the grandeur of character. 

107. This progress has occurred so 
xiniformly in rich and luxurious na- 
tions, that it may be considered as in- 
evitable, and arising from some fixed 
and universal principle in our nature. 
Nor is it dilficiut to see what that prin- 
ciple is. It arises from the gradual 
rise, and ultimate ascendancy, of a 
middle class in society, the minds in 
which are not so cultivated as to 
enable them to enjoy intellectual or 
moral pleasures, while their senses are 
sufficiently excited to render them fully 
alive to the enjoyments of the physical. 
Disguise it as you will, that is the real 
principle. When that class, which is 
ever a vast majority of mankind, be- 
comes ill the progress of opulence so 
rich and powerful that its patronage 
forms the main .supi)ort of the theatre, 
the ruin of the drama is inevitable aiid 
at hand. This change was accelerated, 
and perhax^s prematurely brought on 
in this countiy, by the well-meant and 
sincere, but unfortunate, prejudices of a 
large and respectable portion of society, 
which withdrew altogether from our 
theatres, from a natural feeling of in- 
dignation at the immorality of some of 
its dramas, and the licence of many of 
its accessories. There can be no doubt 
it would be well if these abuses could 
be corrected; and it would also be 
well if comiption could be banished 
firom literature, vice from the world. 


Unfortunately the one is not more 
likely to happen than the other. Both 
spring from the universal corruption 
of our nature, and will cease when we 
are no longer children of Adam, but 
not till then. The only effect of this 
portion of society withdrawing from 
our theatres has been, that their direc- 
tion has fallen into the^ hands of the 
unscrupulous. Their stlpport by tlie 
profligate, and the licentious character 
of their representations, have in conse- 
quence been greatly increased. We 
cannot destroy the art of JEschylus, 
Shakespeare, and Schiller, but we may 
alter its character and degrade its di- 
rection ; and the unhappy result of tlio 
respectable classes withdrawing from 
the theatre has been too often to con- 
vert what might be at least occasion- 
ally the school of virtue, into the aca- 
demy of vice. 

108. Society in the higher classes 
underwent a great change in England 
during the year subsequent to the 
peace, and from the same cause which 
induced the decline of the drama. 
During the twenty years that the war 
had lasted, great fortunes had been 
made in agriculture, the law', trade, 
and commerce ; and numbers of per- 
sons had risen to affiuence and dis- 
tinction in society, many of whom liad 
been ennobled, who wore not equal in 
birth, manners, or refinement, to those 
among whom they were now intro- 
duced. The glorious victories and un- 
paralleled successes of the anny in tlio 
latter years of the contest liad led to 
ivamcrous chivalrous honours being be- 
stowed on its veteran commanders, 
some of whom, however gallant or abhj 
in the field, were rather saddle than 
cai’pet knights, and better fitted to 
wrest stftnmirds from the enemy than 
to win smiles from ladies fair in draw'- 
ing-rooms. From this intermixture of 
society, and extensive introduction of 
a new class into its highest circles, 
arose another species of aristocracy — 
that of fashion — self-elected, but uni- 
versally bowed to, which deserves men- 
tion even in a w^ork of general histoiy, 
from the important political consequen- 
ces by wbicn it was followed. Beyond 
all question, the Exdusim System was 
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one of the temote causes of the Reform 
Bill 

109. It was very natural, and not to 
ho wondered at, that the anoLent aris- 
tocracy, Avho saw their hereditary and 
long-acknowledged domain invaded by 
a host of intruders, many of whom 
were better provided with wealth or 
nchievoTnents to dazzle than manners 
or accomplishments to adorn it, should 
endeavour to arrange themselves in an 
interior and more limited circle, to 
which the only passport should be the 
possession of some qualities which 
added to the lustre or enhanced the 
charms of society. It was like the 
garrison of a ftitificd town, driven 
from the external walls, taking refuge 
behind the lampafts of the citadS. 
The beauty, chann , and accomplish- 
meuts of the ladies of high rank and 
distinction, -who were at the head of 
tills exclusive . ircle, soon rendered its 
attraction rniiveiml, their own influ- 
ent e irresistible. Mere wealth was 
wholly inadequate to procure admis- 
sion to it j ra Ilk even the highest, ji 
nrmcoompanted by other qualifications, 
as little : the ('.'irnagos of duchesses 
were to he seen waiting at the doors of 
the ladies patronesses of Almack\s, 
whore niarcliionesses and countossos 
presided over the distribution of the 
tickets. The highest fame and con- 
sideration in the other sex were eijually 
unable to resist the ascendant of 
fashion— the Duke of Welliagton and 
Lord Castleroagh bowed, perhax>s not 
unwillingly, to its influence. Yet 
even here the changes which recent 
events had introduced into society 
were conspicuous ; the anc*ient x^rero- 
gatives of birth were often broken 
tlirough from the influence of modern 
distinction, and genius often obtained 
an entrance when hereditary rank was 
excluded. Literature was speedily iu- 
iinencod by this new power which had 
arisen in the metropolis, and a host of 
novels appeared, professing to paint 
the manners of the exclusives and the 
penetralia of that inner shrine, of 
■which so many were the devout wor- 
shippers, but so few the initiated priest- 
hood. Meanwhile its attractions were 
magnified, as is always the case, by the 


imaginations of those whowe^ shut out 
from the envied circle; said discontent 
and jealousy spread widely throu^ so- 
ciety from the injustice thought to 
have been committed uxhmi many of its 
members. ’ The ^portant political 
effects of iliis feeling will abundantly 
appear in the sequel of this history. 

110. Dpririg the fifteen years which 
immediately followed the peace, the 
tendency became very apparent in 
young men of rapk to ado^ Liberal 
opinions, and range themselves in po- 
lities in opi)o»ition to the side which 
their fathers had adopted. So far did 
tills tendency spread, that although 
during the war fully tworthirds of the 
House of Peers had been of the Oon- 
servalive party, before the lieform Bill 
was carried; it had become doubtful 
whether they had a majority. Tliis 
important change arose doiiotless in 
jiart from the natural tendency to re- 
action in the human mind, aga&iSfc the 
strong bias to monarchical opinions 
whicJi had been induced in Great Bri- 
tain by the horrors of the Revolution 
ill the neighbouring kingdom. Opin- 
ion had been bent so far one way, that 
now, in the next generation, it in- 
clined eixually far the other. But it 
was in a great degree also owing to the 
influence of the foreign travelling 
which at that period prevailed so 
widely among the young men of thi» 
country. Long sliut out from it by 
the war, the youth of Great Britain 
rushed in crowds to the Continent on 
the return of peace ; and, being hi 
great part recently escaped from col- 
lege, or emancipated from parental 
control, they were just at the age 
when new ideas most easily find an 
euti'anco into the mind, and foreign 
influences are most iwjwerful. Wliei’e- 
ever they Trent, except in Vienna, 
they found Liberal ofnnions in a large 
X>ortion of the higher ranks in the as- 
cendant, and the most agreeable houses 
and charming society deeply imbued 
Tvith them. These influences, with 
young men of ardent minds ami gene- 
rous dispositions, often proved irresist- 
ible ; tlie new opinions only appeared 
the more attractive because they were 
new; and the sons of many sturdy 
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^ers, whose fathers had spent their that period, is in no slight degree to 
lives in combating todemocreticpiin- be aseribed. There are Helens and 
ciple, gave way to its sway onder the Armid^s in the political as well as the 
influence of French hbwism or the military world ; and the charms of 
smiles of Italian beauty, genius, the smiles of beauty, by with- 

in. Jhis tendency in so many of drawing the most stalwart knights 
the younger part of the English aris- from their own side in the conflict, 
tocracy, at this period, was much have prolonged or decided many other 
increased by t^e e^traor^naxy attr^- contests besides those around the walls 
tions presented by the society in se- of Troy or the ramparts of Jerusalem, 
voral of the leading Whig houses. 112. The Tories at that period had 
Holland House, Devonshire House, no corresponding attraction on the 
Landsdowne House, Woburn Abbey, other side to present; and to the want 
and several other mansions of the of this the d^lino in their numbers, 
■Whig .nobility, both in the provinces and desertion of many of their adher- 
and^e raetrqpolis, collected a circle, ents in Parliament, is in some degree 
andoxhibited attractions, such as never to be ascribed. The same lias long 
before had been seen in English so- been obseiTed in English society; for 
cicty. Intimate, from their rank and nearly a century, the principal houses 
their connections, with the highest where the aristocracy of rank and 
aristocratic families, they did not, like talent were united have boon those of 
the excMsivcs, confine their attentions the great Whig nobility. The reverse 
to their members alone. They sought has only begun to take place since the 
out and encouraged talent in every Tories were excluded mwn power by 
department, whether at the bar, the the effects of the Reform Bill, and they 
senate, in literature, science, or art. have been driven by necessity to the 
They bestowed on the rising or emi* alliance with talent, from which their 
nent in their department the ilattery opponents had derived so much l>ene- 
which, of all others, is the most seduc- fit. The reason, being founded in tho 
tive to talent less ft^voured by birth or nature of things, and tlic relative posi- 
fortune — a momentary equality with tion of the two parties, will be found, 
those to whom, in both respects, she in similar circumstances, to be of per- 
had been most propitious. It was mauent influence. The Tories being 
very difficult for young men, whose the dominant party, which had been 
gt'uius had raised them much above long in power, and rested on the sup- 
the position in society in which they port of the meat bulk of the property 
had been born, to resist the attraction in the kingdom, which at that period 
of a socieiy in which Lady Holland influenced the House of Commons 
and Sir James Mackintosh, Macaulay through the nomination boroughs, they 
and Landseer, Jeffrey and Chan trey, noc only did not require the aid of 
were to be met at dinner ; whore genius, but they were averse to it. 
Moore sang his bewitching melodics The great families were apprehensive 
with still more bewitching right lion- of any unlicensed intruders on their 
oerables in the evening, and the lustre exclusive domain; the affluent despised 
oftho most splendid assemblies or balls the pretensions of all but rank and 
closed the scene of enchantment. In- fortune. They dreaded the ascendant 
cessant were the effoiis made by the of a rival power, which they feared 
Whig party, in the interval between might one day wrest from them their 
the mose of tho war and the passing of ineponderating influence. They de- 
tho Reform Bill, to recruit their ranks sired tho aid of talent, but it was of 
with the most rising young men, of talent entirely subservient to their 
whatever side, by their attractions ; views and devoted to their purposes — 
and to the success with which they that is, of talent emasculated and ren- 
were attended, the promessive rise in dered incapable of permanently direct- 
the strength of the Liberal party in ing or influencing mankind, 
both Houses of Parliament, during 113. The Whigs had no such jeal- 
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ousy or apjtfdi^jsioiis. Oot of pofWor,. of tho it waa voiy kjt fp&m l)«ing 
they had mo fears of being Oompromis- the case with the periodical press, 
cd by the impmdmoe of their support-^ which, .during the whole p^od of the 
eva ; in a minority in Farlimnent, they peace, was 4*% becoming liberal 
were fain to obtain the aid of any in its tendency, and requiring a more 
power which could aid them in gain- entire direction Of the pubSo min^ 
ing a majority. Thence a long^^con- !the interest of the war having ceaiiied 
tinned alliance between the powers of — there being no longer battles or 
intellect and file principles of liberal- sieges to recount^ or alternate triumphs 
ism^ of which tlie ejects will amply be and defeats to excite the public mind 
unfolded in the sequel of this work. — the intellectual-mVing of the nation 
Both parties felt the behefitof a union took a n^w direction ; ahd the void 
into whidi both had been driven by was filled up by ceaseless discus- 
necessity, and each was likely to ex- sions on questions of domestic interest, 
pcrionco the advanta^^ But the alii- social progress, or or^ude chmige. 
anco was not destined to be perpetual f This change, which became com^icu- 
it ceased with the victory wliich their one at the same time, and from the 
united strength had achieved. Tlie influence of the same causes both in 
levolution in France of 1830, in Eng- Prance and England, came ere long 
land of 1882, dissol ed it in botli coun- to exercise ^^great, and, on some occa- 
tries. The reaction of the strength of sions, decisive influence onihe for- 
3 uind against the despotism of numhera tunes of the two countries. 'lie talent 
then began on 1 ^oth sides of the Chan- enlisted in the daily journals wa# yeiy 
lie! ; it was disi.’oveped that the t}Tan- great, on many occasions transcefileat ; 
3iy of numbein is even more oppressive and the influence of tbe ablest and 
than that of a monarch or an aristocra- most popular of them soon became 
<’y. The cftUi^o of humanity and fre§- such as to be well-nigh irresistible, 
dom W'as kit, jf the powers of thought Scarcely any intelle<jt, except those 
liad followed th'j general bent, and strongly intrenched in the opposite 
flattered tlie ruling multitude as much opinions, could withstand the argu- 
as its sycophantish followers then did, meats which, day after dav< the leadlmg 
or coiutiers had done kings in for- popular journals were (iaily pouring 
mer days. But, in that crisis, Mind re- forth upon their yielding or assenting 
mained true to itself, and reasserted I’oaders. Several of the most import- 
its original destiny as the leader of ant measures adopted during the peJ" 
mankind. Intellect ranged itself un- riod embiaced in this Histoiy, in par- 
der its real standard — that of the hu- ticular the almidonmenl of the income- 
man race. Genius, long a stranger to tax, the withdrawal of the Bill of Pains 
the cause of order, resumed her place and Penalties auainst Queen Caroline, 
by its side ; she gave to a suffering the Refonn Bill, negro emancipation, 
what she had refused to a luling power, and the repeal of the Corn Laws, were 
It is this reaction of indet>endence mainly brought about by the efforts 
against oppression — ^the power of mind and ability of the daily press. Bight 
against the tyranny of strength — ^the or wrong, its influence, when united and 
force of intellect against the domina- strongly exerted, proved irresistible, 
tion of numbers, which steadies the 11 5. It soon appeared, as it had done 

march of human events, and renders in England during the fervour of the 
the misfortunes of one ago the means Great Kebellion, and in France during 
at once of instracting the wisdom, that of the Revolution, that nearly the 
correcting the errors, and mitigating whole of tliis vast power came, during 
the sufferings, of those which succeed it. periods of excitement* to be exerted 
114. Blit while this was undoubted- on the popular side. Tlie reason is, 
3y true of the higher branches of litera- that the newsp^er press is perhaps the 
ture, and the lofty intellects which nearest apjproach that can be made to 
direct it, which are usually found in the establishment of the sway of mere 
direct opposition to the prevailing bent 1 numbers. The humblest sllopkeeper 
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or miBcliailio can take in, or at least 
read, the public journals : the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Walter Scott, Mr 
Canning, could do no more. Every- 
thing, therefore, in the patronage of 
such literary effusions, came to depend 
on mere numhersy irrespective alike of 
station, fortune, wisdom, or talent; 
and it need not be said, that in an}^ 
intelligent community, when they are 
allowed to choose for themselves, the 
great majority of readers will incline 
to those penodicals which advocate 
their immediate interests, or are in ac- 
cor<hmce with their present wishes. 
Tiiis, being founded on a lasting cause, 
has appeared in every age and country 
where a free press has, even for a short 
period, been established ; and so pow- 
erful has its influence always been felt 
to be, that the first step of every dicta- 
torship, Whether democratic or monar- 
chical, has invariably been to close 
its discussions by force, and put that 
bridle in the mouths of their antagon- 
ists which they had been so fain to 
take out of their own. 

116 . It is true, these newspaper ef- 
fusions, however ably or powcrftilly 
written, rarely, if over, take a place in 
permanent literature : a remarkable 
circumstance, when it is recollected 
howmuch, after the lapse of twem ty cen- 
turies, the written speeches of Dcnios- 
-thenes and Cicero are still the subject 
of admiration. The reason is, the 
prevalence in them of the veiy quality 
which renders them so powerful on 
general opinion at the moment. *They 
are so deeply impregnated with its 
passions, so exclusively directcd'to its 
fleeting interests, that they become 
distasteful to future times. Many of 
iheir predictions have been falsilictl by 
the event; many of tbeir objects of 
contention become valueless in the eyes 
of posterity, from having ceased to be 
the battle-ground of parties. Expe- 
rience has chilled many anticipations 
which once were warm, dispelled many 
illusions which once were general. 
Even the essays in the quarterly or 
monthly periodicals, which treat, how- 
ever ably, of the events of the moment, 
are rarely, if IVer, prized in future 
times.; and the leading fame of their 


authors rests almost entirely’ on their 
literaiy and critical productions. Mr 
Burke is perhaps the only example of 
tlie conti^, ana the reason is, that he 
did precisely the reverse of what the 
vast majority of the daily press always 
do ; he dived into the depths of futuri- 
ty, and contended, not along with, hut 
in direct opposition Ime general 
opinions of the most numerous, if not 
the most influential, party around him. 

117. Tins circumstance of the ephe- 
meral nature and vast present influ- 
ence of the political discussions of 
the daily or periodical press, and its 
inability to contend with works of 
thought and research in future times, 
suggest an important, and, in some 
lespects, painful reflection, ^lle^o can 
be no doubt that the inteltecUial actu 
vity of every country is almost in the 
direct proportion of the multiplication 
of its newspapers ; and as the great 
majority of men in all ranks are occu- 
pied chiefly with objects of local or 
passing interest, it jtrobably never can 
be otherwise. But is the intellectual 
wisdom of a nation at any one time in 
the same proportion as its intellectual 
activity ? ana are the measureij which 
are forced upon govei’nment in free 
states during the fervour of the latter 
such as the fonner would ultimately 
approve ? This will hardly be aftirmed 
by the most zealous -advocates for tho 
influence of public opinion. The rapid 
decline in popularity of the essays, in 
which the most important political 
changes have been canvassed or resist- 
ed on either side, is a proof of tho 
rcvei'se. What, then, must bo tho 
ultimate fate of a nation, in which itn- 
IK>rtant legislative or organic changes 
are effected during the influence of 
such fleeting, but for the time iiTcsist- 
iblc, excitement ; and lasting institu- 
tions arc founded on passions so evan- 
escent, that no amount of talent can 
render the works which produced them 
palatable to the well-informed of fu- 
ture times ? 

118 . There can he no doubt that 
this is a most serious consideration ; 
only rendered tho more so, by the fact 
which every day’s experience proves, 
that the object of journals generally ia 
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to inflame, iiatJjer than calm* the pas^ , 
$ioiis of l^e mcmient$ and that thej 
side they adopt is always that which I 
falls in with tne predisposition of the | 
majority of their readers. As these | 
predisiwsitions or^ Mly as often wrong 
as right, hut nepertheless the influence 
of journals is ^norally adequate to 
Tender them, wen strongly cjccited* 
altogether irinsistihlo at the moment, 
it is easy to see how unsteady and' 
dangerous the course of government, 
under such impulses, must become., 
liike a ship tossed at sea, which, in 
violent gus^ no longer obeys the helm, 
the State is perpetually exposed to 
the dangers of shipwreck from cause.? 
agtiinst which no huwian foresight can 
pro vide. N or are th cso dangers in the 
least lessened, hut n .tli«*r the reverse, 


by the obvious fact, tha^sneh periods 
of fervour cannot be often repeated ; 
that the < ‘steam,” in common, phrase, 
“cannot always be got up/* and that 
the result of undno excitement at one 
period is often neglect and indiifeienco 
at another. , !Ihere can be no doubt 
that this is ifm ; but it only alters 
the danger, it docs not remove it. 
There is xnot less peril in the stagna- 
tion which precede despotism than 
in the storm which threatens ship- 
wreck. Reason, indeed, will ever in 
the end regain its sway, but it maybe 
not before irreparable and fhtal changes 
have been made; and possibly the only 
bridle whicli can restrain mankiiid in 
moments of fervour is camion, the last 
logic of Kings ; or sitflerjug, the silent 
monitreas of K^ture. 


♦ CHAPTER VL 

111 STOUT OF FKANCn FROM THE COTTl* U’ETAT OP SEPTEMBER 6, 1810, TO 
TUB CREATION OF PEERS IN 1819. 


1. The coup d'etat of 5th February 
1816, which dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies, and changed the electoral 
system, is generally ccusidered as the 
onmmencement of constitutional go- 
vi'rnment in France, because it altered 
the franchise, and remodelled the po- 
pular branch of the legislatun?, in con- 
i'ormity with the wish of tlie popular 
party, and gave them the jneaiis, by 
the annual retirement of a fifth of its 
inernbera, and election of others in 
their stead, of pennanently brining 
the legislature into harmony with the 
majority of the electors. As such, it 
has received the most unqualified eu- 
logium from the whole Liberal party 
of France. It is true, the number of 
electors, compared with the popula- 
tion, wjis small ; it did not amount to 
100,000, out of 80,000,000. But this 
was immaterial. It is the class from 


which the electors who return an as- - 
ficmbly vested with supi eme powder oro 
taken, wdiich is the decisive circum- 
stance. A democratic oligarchy of elec: 
tors can return an assembly which will 
work out the purposes of Republican- 
ism as etfoctually os the most numer- 
ous body of constituents : sixty thou- 
sand Liberals, intrusted willi the elec- 
tion of the majority of the Icgislatmnj 
can mould the measures of its govern- 
ment to their will just as effectually 
as six millions. Nay, they are likely 
to do so more effectually, because, be- 
ing a smaller body, they are more com- 
pact, more docile to tne directions of 
their chiefs, and more likely to be 
swayed by personal ambition or class 
interests, than a larger and more Jie- 
terogeneous multitude. 

2. The suffrage in'* Franco being 
founded on one basis only^viz., the 
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payvidnt of dt)0 ftaiics direct teoces to 
GoverHmexLt**^lie d^rOotioxi of the le- 
gislature fell HijjpeeeaifU hands 

of a majority of that irngk class of 
society. Tips jsnajority, it was known 
from the tax*oAce returns, was to be 
found in persons paying from 300 to 
500 francs a-yeas* of taxes {from £12 
to £20), And they formed, perhaps, the 
most dangerous class in the commun- 
ity, if hieung measures were looked to. 
Tn^ were not so likely to adopt vio- 
lent measures, in the outset, as a body 
of electors embracing the inferior 
classes of society ; but they were more 
likely to follow them out to the enjl r 
they were less hasty, but more wrse- 
vering. So heavy was the wei^t of 
direct taxes in France, that the income 
of persons paying direct taxes to this 
amount was ft?om£l()0 to £150 a-year; 
and this class was invested with the 
entire direotion of the State. They 
formed sixty out of the eighty ov 
ninety thousand electors in France. 
A legislature, the majority of which 
was composed of persons elected by 
such a body of small proprietors, was 
not so likely to be threatening to pro- 
perty as to power ; tliero was no aan- 
jgcr of their not attending to their own 
intcT'c.sts, but great risk that they 
would bo regardless of the interests of 
othoi's. The risk was not that they 
would support pleasures subversive of 
property, but that they would pursue 
a system which would be dangerous to 
the throne, and gratify their own am- 
bition by establishing a republican 
form of government, in which they 
might divide the oliices and emolu- 
ments among themselves. This ac- 
cordingly was the result which actu 
ally took place; and the history of 
France during the next years is no- 
thing but that of a continual struggle 
of the Crown with the Legislature 
which, by a violent stretch of the 
royal prerogative, itself had called into 
existence. 

8. Louis XVIII. txad given a coi*dial 
assent to the ordinances of September 
5, He was more apprehensive 

* *' Ud dea m^ens les plus lieurenx de 

xna vie a etc ealui oa! a Suiv6 la vislte de 
I'Hmpereur. de Eusaie en 1316. Kon seule- 


at that period of the TJltm-Royalists 
Gran of tne Democrats ; he dimded the 
Count d" Artois and the ** Pavilion Mar^ 
san ** more than either the Jacobins or 
the Kapoleonista Evotything, hoiy- 
ever, depended on the elections ; for, 
as the Goyerntnent had now unre 
servedly thrown itself ufMSUi the Liber- 
al party, and entirely broken with the 
Royalists, if a' Jacobin Chamber was 
returned it might at onoe lead to the 
overthrow of the monarchy. The 
greatest pains, accordingly, were taken 
to secure returns whicn might meet 
the views of the Government ; and the 
King, both in circulars to the prefects, 
and in verbal audiences given to the 
heads of the electoral colleges, did 
his utmost to impress his views upon 
them, and, by their means, upon tlio 
electors. Concord and unanimity was 
the prevailing idea in the royal mind ; 
he thought that the passions of the 
Revolution , might be expected to sub- 
side when its convulsions had ceased, 
as the waves of the ocean subside 
after the storm has ceased to blow. 
“ France,’* said he, t%one of the elec- 
toral presidents, M. Ravez, “has un- 
happily undergone too many convul- 
sions; it has need of repose. To enjoy 
it, what is required is a body of repre- 
sentatives attached to my person, to 
the cause of legitimacy, and to tho 
charter ; but, above all, moderate and 
prudent. The department of the Gir- 
onde, to which you belong, has already 
given me many proofs of its attach- 
ment and fidelity ; I expect fresh ones 
in the elecGous about to take place. 
Tell them that it is a good old man 
who only asks them to make his last 
days happy for the felicity of his chil- 
dren.*' 

4. The Royalists, .«!onsible of the dan- 
ger which impended over the monarchy, 
trom the recent change in the Elec- 
toral I.»aw, and tliat everything de- 
pended on the result of the elections, 

meat il ctalt eutre dans toutes mes poiiBees, 
maia 11 me les avait ditee avant que j’eiisso 
eu le temps de Ics ^incttre. II avail Laute- 
ment appruuve le ayst^me de gouvernemont 
et la ligne do conduite que je suis, depuis 
qUB Je me suis determine 4 rendre rordon- 
nance du 5 Sentembre. dclouU XVlll ; 
OAPanonjB, iv. 869. 
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made the greatest efforts to secure a 
majority in their favour. They formed 
at that period a very powerful body ; 
ami acting, os they did, under tlie 
directions of a central committee of 
direction in Paris, their exertions were 
the more likely to he attended withsuc- 
c ess. I n tlie south and west of France 
they were all-powerful, both from the 
leeling of the people, which was there 
monarchical to excess, and from nearly 
the whole official appointments having 
t alien into their hands during the 
period when tlie Count d’ Artois, on 
tlic suggestion of the local Royalist 
committees, lil]<?d them up with the 
jnobt determined men of tneir pai*ty. 
Secret societies were formed, "which 
powerfully contrihuted to aid the same 
( aiise, and which Government in vain 
endeavoured to siipjiress. So strongly 
ilid general opinion, even in the towns, 
at this period run in favour of the 
loyalists, that the Democracic party 
even where took refuge under tlie 
•wings of the ministerialists ; and the 
.^trsiigo spectacle w'as exhibited of the 
Government functionaries generally 
supporting eundidates w'ho were avmv- 
cdly handed togetlier to overturn the 
Hu one ! So true it is that th(3 great- 
(*st and most durable popular revolu- 
tions receive their first impulse, in 
many cases, fiom the efforts of the 
executive. The reason is not apparent 
at first sight, but when oiico stated, 
its force becomes vciy aijpareiit. The 
Goveniment for a time alRes itself -with 
the democrats, because, for a brief sea- 
suti, this relieves it of its opponents, 
{unl adjourns tlie inevitable conflict to 
luturi* lime. 

r>. Tin- ordinance of 5th September, 
which divided the electoral colleges 
'll to two })arts — the colleges of aiTon- 
(lissement, and tlie colleges of depart- 
ment — gave great advantages to the 
ministerial party. It w^as difficult to 
Biii)posc that tlie Goveninient would 
not obtain one or two names in each 
list of candidates, and tliat they should 
not have sufficient iiilluence to get their 
candidates nominated for the (‘olleges 
ol‘ department ; and this accordingly, 
ill a gi*cat many instances, took place. 

voL I. 


Ne-verthelesj?, so strong was the Royalist 
feeling in the majority of the rural dis- 
tricts, and so well organised and ably 
conducted their system of opposition, 
that in a great many instances liiey 
succeeded in throwing out the minis- 
terial candidate. Nearly the whole 
leaders of the Royalist party re-entered 
the Chamber by tlie result of the elec- 
tions, many of whom the ministers 
would have gladly dispensed with ; and 
even in Paris and the great towns, 
where the ministerial action "was the 
most powerful and most strongly ex- 
erted, several of the same extreme 
arty were returned. If the Chamber 
ad been retained at it« former number 
of 394, tbe majority would still have 
been Royalist, and it -was turned tho 
other w'ay only by the great reduction 
^f its members to 260. So skilfully- 
had this reduction been effected, and 
so w’ell founded the local infonnatfti^ 
on whitii it was j'ested, that the dis- 
franchised places and classes of electors 
w'ere for the most pait tho.se which Wei’s 
likely to return the most determined 
'Royalists; and those on the Liberal 
side w(Te, conniaratively speaking, loft 
untouched. Tbe result was, that tho 
ministerialists obtained a majority in 
the new Chamber, tliough not so consi- 
<U‘rable as they liad expected. Those of 
tbe old Chamber rc-clcctcd were 174 : 
86 were new^ members, and 115 of the 
former legislature were thrown out, 
either by l»cing defeated at the ]>ol], or 
from having not attained the legal age 
of forty yeais. Among tho"latter was 
M. Decazi's, whom the King in con- 
secpicnce determined to raise to the 
])eerago. 

6. After the CO d’eiaiof 5th Septem- 
ber, the cabinet was completely united. 
The greatest efforts were made to sus- 
tain the revenue, and, by incrediblo 
exertions, all the stipulated payments 
to the Allied sovereigns and the public 
creditors were made good ; hut it was 
dpiie by such sacrifices as demonstrated 
the extreme financial einharrnssment 
I of the country. The Five per Cents 
were at 57 and 58 ; the exchequer bills 
' were still negotiable, but at a very- 
heavy discount. It ivas'by means of 
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loans, however, that the Treasury obli- 1 
gations could alone be made good, and I 
the capitalists of Paris declared them- 1 
selves unequal to the relief of the ne- 
cessities of Government. In this ex- 
tremity, recourse was had to foreign 
assistance ; and, after great difficulties, 
a large loan was concluded with Messrs 
Hope and Baring, by which theamme- 
diate requirements of Government were 
obtained, though at a heavy rate of 
interest. The cabinet unanimously 
agreed on the necessity of maintaining 
the laws restraining the liberty of the 
press, and continuing the Prev6tal 
Courts ; but instructions were sent to 
the presidents and prefects to diiuinish 
the prosecutions, and lessen the severity 
of punishments. At the same time, 
a more libei'al systeiri was csbiblished 
in the army. The Duke do Feltre re- 
ceived instructions to be more indul- 
gent in the granting of coinuiissioiis ; 
several ■were bestowed on the relatives 
of Liberal Icadei’s ; and the half-jiay 
officers, recently tlio olyect of so much 
jealousy, were cautiously readmitted to 
the ranks. The princes of tlic blood 
vied with each other in endeavours to 
conciliate this important branch of the 
public service ; and frequent reviewj?, 
and periodical visits to tlie barriicks 
and hospitals of the troops, rcvealtMl 
thoii’ anxious desire to coii(*iUato the 
affections of the men. A general ordei* 
from th(’ minister at war directed that 
each legion in succession should be 
called to the servi(*,e of th(3 capital ; 
while the utmost pains were bestowed 
on the composition, ])oth in officers 
and men, of the (Guards. Everything 
indicated that the (Tovemment was 
pnq)aring for the time when the allied 
troops, whie.h occupied tlic frontier for 
ti’(jss(»s, were to bo witlidrawn, and the 
Government was to bo left to rest alone 
on the loyalty of the i>cople, and fidel- 
ity of the army. 

7. But in the midst of useful 
and honourable labours, a new diffi- 
culty arose, whicjh was the iriore hard 
to guard against that it arose not from 
the act of man, but the direct dispen- 
sation of the Almighty, The summer 
and autumn of 1810, b(iyond all prece- 
dent cold and rainy in all the northern 
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parts of Europe, were in an especial 
manner unpropitious i n France. 1? ear- 
^ incessant rains during the whole of 
July, August, and September, entirely 
flooded the low grounds adjoining the 
rivers, and almost destroyed the cro])s 
on Gieir banks : and, even in dry situa- 
tions, the harvest was essentially in- 
jured by the long-continued wet. But 
for the jwtato crop, which fortunately 
ill that year was very abundant, famine 
with all its horrors would have been 
superadded to the other ills of Franco. 
As it was, prices rose rapidly ; and the 
holders of grain, anticipating a still 
greater advance of prices, kept up their 
stocks, and supplies in very insufficient 
quantities were brouglit to market. M. 
Laine, upon whom, as minister of the, 
interior, the duty of facing tliis dread- 
ful calamity princi])ally fell, did his 
utmo.st to assuage the public distress, 
and granaries were csttiblishod in the 
most distressed parts of the kingdom, 
where corn was sold by Govern merit 
to tlie most destitute of the people at a 
reduced j[)rice. But, in spite of eveiy- 
thing that could be done, the suffering 
was extreme : prices rose to meue than 
double their average level, and in many 
parts of the kingdom numbers perished 
of actual want. In these distressing 
circuinstaiiLCS the beneficenee of tlie 
King and the royal family shone forth 
with the brightest lustre : tludr name.s 
were to bo seen at the head of all sub- 
seriptioii.s in every part of the country ; 
and such was their unwearied bene- 
volence tliat it might liuve softened 
down many HSperitie.s, and extinguish- 
ed many animosities, if, in a country 
heated by the fervour of a revolution, 
anything could have tliis effect but the 
gratification of its passions. 

8. The Chamber met on tlie 5th Oc- 
tober, and the opening speech of the 
King was deeply tinged by the dis- 
astrous circumstances in which the 
country wjls placed. * ‘ Painfully affect- 
ed,” said he, “ by the privations which 
the people arc suffering in consequence 
of tne inclemency of the season, the 
King experiences still gi*ealer regret at 
being unable to hold out any prospect 
of ail alleviation of the public burdens, 
lie feels that the first necessity of the 
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people is economy, and he has endca- body in the Assembly, because, by its 
voured to introduce it into every branch inclining to the side of Ministers or 
of the public service. My family and the Opposition, it at once determined 
myself will make the same sacrifices as the measures of Government and the 
last year ; and to -enable me to conduct fate of administration. It was divided 
the Government, 1 rely on your attach- into the Centre Droit and the Centro 
ment to my person and to our common Gauche, according as its members in- 
country. ” He concluded by expressing cliued to the extreme royalist or de- 
his firm determination to uphold the mocratic opinions ; but, in general, it 
(Charter, and never permit the smallest supi)orted the measures of Govem- 
iiifringement of its fundamental pro- ment, partly from patriotic feelings, 
visions. “My ordinance of 6th Sep- partly from an instinctive dread of 
tember 1816 says it sufficiently.’* any decisive measures which might be 

9. When the Chamber was consti- attended with importfint changes. M. 
tilted and proceeded to business, the Laine was the most distinguished man 
vast change made in the representa- of this party ; and to insure its sup- 
tiem, effected by the ordinance of 6th port, the chief members of Adminis- 
fieptomber, was at once apparent. The tration, among whom may be reckon- 
Koyaliats, who composed so large a ed MM. Pasquier and Bignon, besides 
majority in the former Chamber, were M. Lain^ himself, were taken from it. 
now reduced to a minority of eighty The Centre Gauche was chietiy distin- 
members, who, however, were formid- guished by M. Caroillo Jourdan and 
able, as all similarly constituted bodies M. de Coun^oisier, whose abilities tod 
are i^' a deliberative assembly, from eloquence caused them always to be 
tlieii unanimity of o])mion, their per- listened to in the Assembly, though 
feet discipline, and docile obedience to their practical acquaintance with busi- 
the voice of their chief. Having lust ness was not such as to cause their 
the command of the Chamber aiidtlic being taken into the Administration, 
directioi, of the Governiriont, they had In the extreme Left, which mustered 
iccourse to the people, and on every about sixty votes, M. Lafitte, a great 
occasion advanced the opinions and banker in Paris, who afterwards be- 
.siipported t)je measures vhich were came celebrated, and M. Royer d’Ar- 
most ]ik(dy to insure their ])opularity, genson, were the acknowledged lead- 
c'veii with tlie oi)ponents of their ge- ers ; but such was now the strange 
iieral system of government. Their confusion of parties in tlie Assembly, 
leaders in the Assembly were JVI. do that they were much more frequently 
V^illMc and M. de Corbiere, and none acting in support of Ministers than in 
couhl be more skilful in the direction alliance wdth the royalist Opposition, 
of such an opposition ; but it was not The dilferent parties came to a trial of 
there that their rc3dl strength was to h(3 strength on the choice of a president, 
found. The chief resource of tlic party MM. do Rerres and Pasquier, who 
was the press ; its effective chiefs the were supported by the Ministers and 
great w liters. M. de Chateaubriand Centre, bad respectively 112 and 102 
and M. de Frioce poweifully support- votes ; while the Royalist candidate,' 
ed their side by the united powers of M. de Corbiere, had only 76. 

genius and eloquence ; and so powerful 11. The first important legislative 
are these weapons, and so overjoyed measure of the session was an act 
the people to see them ever ranged on brought forward by Ministers to legal - 
their .side against the Government, that iso the’ preceding election, and obtain 
they very soon ac(iuired great popular- the sanction of all the branches of the 
ity, and an influence in the Assembly legislature to the royal ordinance of 
altogctlicr disproportioned to their im- 5tli September 1816. There was an 
iiicncal strength. obviou.s absurdity in an assembly, 

10. The Centre, as it is called in elected by a royal ordinance*, procecd- 
French parliamentary^ language, was iiig, as its first step, to pass an act 
the most numerous and important legalising its own appointmimtf and 
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declarinfj it to bo the law in future ; I 
but so accustomed were the French to 
cou 2 )s d^6tat that they saw nothing 
incongruous in this proceeding— and 
perhaps, in the circumstances, when a 
stretch on the part of the Crown had 
been committed, there was no other 
way of getting back to legal measures. 
To support tan ministerial measures, 
returns were obtained from the difle- 
rent departments of tlic number of 
pemons entitled to the fmnehise under 
the ordinance of 5th vSeptember, and 
iliey amounted to 90,878, paying 300 
francs of direct taxes j and 16,052, 
paying 1000 francs yearly. Jt was 
evident, therefore, that Ihough the 
suffrage was very limited in point of 
numbers, yet the majority of that 
number was decidedly democratic ; for 
out of the whole 90,000, no less than 
00,000 were persons paying from 300 
to 500 francs of direct taxes yearly 
(£12 to £20), wdiioh corresponds to 
income of from 2500 to 4000 francs 
(from £100 to £160) ; being, perhaps, 
the most democratic portion of the 
community. The ministerial project 
was, that every Frenchman aged thirty 
years, and paying 300 francs yearly of 
direct taxes, should bo entitled to the 
suffrage ; that the prefect was to pre- 
pare tile electoral lists, and decide ai)- 
l)eals against his judgment in his coun- 
<*il, the courts of law determining such 
as depended on legal (picstions. Every 
department was to have one electoral 
college, which was to meet in tlie 
chief ■i:)lace of its bounds : it Avas to sit 
ten days to receive the votes, and to 
be j>rcsided over by a chairman ap- 
pointed by the King ; and if more tjian 
000 electors required to vote at any 
.college, it wms to he divided into two 
or more sections. The debates on this 
project began on the 26th December, 
and elicited arguments of the highest 
liistorical importance, 

12. On the jiait of the Government 
it was urged by M. Royer-Collard, M. 
de Serres, and M. Gamille Jonrdan : 
“The ruling principle of this project 
is to bring the electoral law into har- 
mony, as nearly as possible, wdth the 
charier : unless we adhere to that 
landmark, wo have no chance of avoid- 


ing being lost in a sea of speculation 
and innovation. Now, the charter 
i leaves no doubt ou the matter ; it ex- 
pressly declares that the electoral right 
shall be bestowed on every Frenchman 
paying 300 francs of direct taxes ; that 
the elections shall he direct, and by 
one degree only. The double election 
— first l)y arrondissement, and. then by 
department — is infinitely more com- 
plicated, and exposed to the action of 
corruption and intrigue. It is prepos- 
terous to suppose that a law which 
confines the suffrage to 90,000 out of 
30,000,000 of inhabitants, is too demo- 
cratic. At the same time, the elec- 
tors by department will be sufficiently 
numerous to render bribery or undue 
influence impossible. In every x>oint 
of view, therefore, the project is both 
safe and expedient — pnjtcctivc to 
liberty, and yet not endangering to 
monarchy. 

13. “ Had the charter stop])ed short 
with laying down certain vague prin- 
ciples for the elections, some difficulty 
might have betai exjjcricnced in tho 
details of any iiKjasiire intended to 
carry it into effect ; but the charter 
has relieved us of tliLs difficulty — for 
it has pronounced on all questions 
that can arise in their fullest extent. 
It has declared that there shall be 
deputies by department, and iicithcr 
more nor less ; that every Frenchman 
]>aying 300 fi\ancs a-yoar, of direct 
taxes, shall be adiiiith'd to the fran- 
chise. These are precisely the bast‘s 
of the proposed law. Tho Electiv.! 
Ghamber is intended to represent tho 
nation, its opinions, and its wants ; 
and for that vciy reason, all those who 
fulfil the prescribed conditions are 9pso 
facto electors. Nothing is said of ^iri- 
inary cl<'ctions, for this plain reason, 
that they are not mentioned in the 
charter. It has wisely closed that 
field of discord, so fatally ensanguined 
during so many years. The projected 
law, then, is "the complement of tho 
J charter : it carries into execution, and 
brings out in detail, the pririciides 
I whi(di it has announced. It is its 
I principle, its life, its movement : it 
should influence all our destinies. If 
.a wider field were opened for our dis- 
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cussion— if we were not chained to the 
charter— much perhaps, be ad- 

vanced ill favour of a double degree of 
election, and the admission of an in- 
ferior number. 4 ; The only danger of 
the proposed s}»^stem is, that it reposes 
on too limited a base— that it does not 
sulfieiently secure the interests of the 
masses. But to object to it on the 
ground of its not being sufficientlv 
protective of the monarchy is, of all | 
unfounded objections, the most iiiiten- 
able.” 

14. To these arguments, which suf- 
ficiently demon stinted tkit the Centre 
was enlisted on the suh* of the minis- 
terial mc'asuro, it was replied on tlie 
]iaii of tlie Royalists, by M. Villelc, 
il. Deeazes, and M. de Castelbajae . 
-“It is an entire nuslake to suppose 
that the cireiiinstani-e of the electoral 
suffrage being eonfined to persons i>ay- 
ing 300 francs of direct taxes is a suf- 
ficien ’ security for the monarchy. Tlie 
elections will be determined by the 
persons l>aying fjoiii 300 to 500 francs 
of dirc( t tlixes annually (4.‘12 to £ 20 h 
iind thev are the most cleinocrutic pur- 
lion of ilie community. The great 
proprietors will have no influence; the 
immense body of the peasant proprie- 
tors and working classes as little. Js 
this a prifpcr representation of a coun- 
try at 01 1 ('0 agi’icultural and coinnicr- 
cial ; rich in great nanic.s and histoiieal 
recollections — richer still in modern 
cnerg}^ and gloiy? Such a law, in- 
stead of being imposed upon us by the 
cluuter, is only nt to destroy the in- 
stitutions and the guarantees which it 
has givt'ii us. The charter has not 
intrustc I flio exclusive iiomiinitioii of 
the legislalure to a majority of electors 
jiaying from 300 to 500 francs of direct 
taxes, and yet that is the effect of this 
law. Ill irtually confines the suffrage 
to one class of sota'ely ; and as it is 
iic('essiirily the most numerous, it be- 
comes master of the State, and may 
let in anarchy when it jilccises. To 
<ibviatc such dangers, it is necessary 
to establish an electoral system moi-e 
extensive* than that which is pro]>osi;d. 
TJie King might, without danger, and 
in policy sliould, permit the citizens 
to group tlieiiisclves around sucli in- 


terests as they have in common. Thus 
there should be established under the 
monarchy, councils nf secondary ad- 
ministration, cornorations, chambers 
of commerce, legal bodies, and frater- 
nities of men of letters, and of all 
sorts. All these bodies sliould have 
representatives in the Ohainber of De- 
puties, and not merely a single class 
of society. 

15. ‘^Five-and-twenty ycai*s of re- 
volution have influenced our destinies 
too iiowerfully not to render innova- 
tion repugnant when it is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Wc have gone ou 
very wMl hitherto with the elections 
by double degrees ; we owe to it tho 
Chamber of 1814, which, on the return 
of our legitimate inonarchs, showed it- 
self so fayourable to the sentiments of 
France; to it the Chamber of 1815, 
now the object of such undeser^jed 
calumny. Tlie prefects, who have siui- 
eeeded by their influence in remo’^dng 
as candidates the members of 1815, aro 
fbc worst enemies of the monarchy. 
^Party in a monarchy is necessarily ad- 
verse to the King ; no absurdity can 
be so great as is iinjilicd in the words, 

‘ tin? Roycihst Party, ’ Wluit ! under 
the government of a king, can there 
be a royalist })arty ? It is by such de- 
nominations tliat tlie way is prepan^d 
for revolution. W e are callea * Ultra 
loyalists •’ do the Lzlicmls hope by 
tJjese -words to efffue the bloo<lshed, 
tlie .sciwiees rendered, the lieroic devo- 
tinii I Th(! ideas of mouarehy, and of 
the influence of families, are iiisejiar- 
ablc : and every electoral la-w which 
docs not rest upon their combined 
action will speedily become a weapon 
in tlie hand.s of the factiou.s for tlio ^ 
overthrow of the monarchy. All that 
w'c contend for is, to avoid the ojiera- 
tion of a law* which would deliver over 
the Chamber of Deputies, and u ilh it 
the entire government of France, to a 
class of Frenchmen from whom, we ( Oii- 
tend, the electors sliould not be cxclu- 
I sivcly chosen. 

I 1C. “The proposed latv is, in truth, 
more dangerous than the wildest con- 
(^eptions of the Constituent A.s.sembly. 

It receives no support from tlio char- 
ter. The charter merely says that 
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* the French, aged thirty years, and 
paying 800 francs of direct contribu- 
tions, shall ctmcvn' in the election of the 
deputies;’ the present law says that 
they alone dial! name them. The 
whole question lies there : the charter 
says these persons shall form one class 
of the electors ; the law says they shall 
constitute the sole class. The pretend- 
ed worshippers of the charter, there- 
fore, have reserved for themselves the 
privilege of altering and modifying it 
according to their interest or inclina- 
tion, or their insatiable thirst for po- 
pularity. The unity of the College of 
Electors adds another scourge* to that 
of the unity of tlie direct representa- 
tion. We shall have armies of ten or 
twelve thousand electors assemble in a 
single great city for their votes — armies 
only a little leas numerous than those 
with which Gustavus Adolphus shook 
the Austrian throne. By removing 
the higher college, and reducing every- 
thing to a single college, you ■will over- 
throw the strongest barrier which 
Napoleon had constructed against the 
revolutionaiy spirit. Can the mon- 
archy dispense with the support of the 
great proprietors ? and how is it to be 
exercised in the midst of a crowd of 
uniform electors, paying 300 francs 
each, and enjoying, at an average, not 
4000 francs u year each ? If the groat 
proprietors are not permitted to vote 
ill a college apart by themselves, tliey 
will be virtually disfranchised, and 
everything governed by a mob of small 
proprietors. What can he the conse- 
quence of this but new advances, fresh 
spoliations, and the ultimate overthrow 
of the monarchy ? ” 

17. Various amendments v;erc pro 
posed in the Chamber, and the law be- 
came the subject of w^arm and able dis- 
cussions in the public press, and in a 
host of pamphlets on either side. M. de 
Serres, one of the ablest men on the 
Royalist side, proposed an amendment, 
the object of which was, when there 
was only one member for a department, 
to establish a separate college for the 
urban and the rural electors. The 
discussion continued extremely ani- 
mated, both in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and in the public journals, during 


the whole of January j the King 
every day become more infatuated in 
favour of his system of a uniform fran- 
cliise, founded on the pajrment of 300 
francs. As the majorj|jy of the Chamber 
of Deputies were known to be decisively 
in favour of the ministerial measure, 
without any am^dment, M. Decaze^ 
took advantage m this delay to secure 
a majority in the Chamber of Peers, 
The King warmly seconded him in 
this attempt : he spoke constantly in 
favour of the uniform suffrage ; and 
when an opposition of opinion appear- 
ed, he scrupled not to exert {ill his 
private influence, and even to make 
use of entreaties, to secure even a 
single vote. At length, by tliese means, 
and the most unscrupulous exertion of 
the whole infiiionce of the Crown, the 
measure was adopted in both Houses, 
but by a larger majority in the Com- 
mons than the Peers. Tlic majority 
in the former was 82 — there being 182 
votes for the measure, and 100 against 
it; in the latter it was only 18, the 
numbers being 95 to 77. 

18. On reviewing this debate and 
decision of the legislature, wliich, like 
all other decisions involving a great 
change in the electoral system, mate- 
rially iiillueiiccd th(* fate of the mon- 
archy, one thing must strike every oim 
as very remarkabie : this is, the opin- 
ion wliich was so generally expressed 
by the ministerial party, that no pos- 
sible danger could be apprehended 
from the })roposod change, because tlie 
number of electors would, under it, he 
so small in proportion to the whole 
population — not more than 100,000 
out of 30,000,000. They forgot that 
it is not on the number of electors, but 
on the disposition and feelings of their 
majority, that everything depends. A 
country may be as effectually revolu- 
tionised by 100,000 electors as by 

10.000. 000, sometimes more effectual- 
ly* provided only that the majority 
of the 100,000 ai’o of the democnitic 
party, and invested witli sufficient 
power to work out their designs. A 
convention of 1200 men overturned 
monarchy, cxtinguishc,d the church, 
and divided property in France. 

3.000. 000 of electors placed Napoleon, 
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7,500,000 Louis Napoleon, on the Im- 
perial throne. The peril of the elec- 
toral law, in a manner forced npon 
France by the Crown, consisted in this, 
that it inveatedgwith supreme power 
a majority of Actors drawn from a 
body of aU others the most democratic 
—little xu'oprietoTS-^nd virtually dis- 
franchised alike theweat proprietors, 
the men of cultivated education, and 
the labouring classes of the community. 
It is remarkable that this decisive law, 
fraught with the fate of the mon^irchy, 
originated with the King’s ministers, 
was forced through the Commons by 
their influence, and tlirough the i'eers 
by the personal solicitation and eflbrts 
of the King himself.* 

19. The next important measures of 
the session were those relating to indi- 
vidual freedom and the liberty of the 
press. The violent restrictions on 
these which had been obtained from 
the Chamber of 1815, had been intro- 
duceil by M. Decazes, and carried 
through by the royalist majority, then 
in close alliance vith him, and they 
all expired at the end of the session, 
being limited to that ])eriod. Now, 
however, the ixiyalists, being in ojipo- 
sition, felt these restrictions oppres- 
sive, and by a natural consequence 
became desirous of their aholition.. 
The jiress was the principal engine by 
which they hoped to succeed in shak- 
ing the Liberal party now in posses- 
sion of power, and therefore tliey were 
desirous of securing its freedom ■ it was 
the chief enemy which the Liberals 
liad to dread, therefore they were de- 
sirous of coiitiiiuirfg its restrictions. 
Such a transposition of parties on a 
imrticuiar question is well known in 

* “La victoire paraissait ineertainp, et Ics 
Slinistres ^talent menaces d'uiie defaite rela-< 
taute, si le Roi, qui ontrait dans leura vwax 
aveo ardenr, n'appuyait son influence person- 
nelle de Taseendant de son aniiti^ sur de 
nobles Pairs qui falsalent partis dc sa cour. 
Apr^g avoir forme son liumble courde Mitt<au 
et Hartwell, ce fut le SO Janvier 1S17 que la 
Chanibre des Pairs vota sur I'ensemblee de la 
loi 11 fut adopt6 k la majority de 95 voii’ 
centre 77. l^a soiimission pliitftt quo la con- 
viction donnait une mqjorite qui devait cider 
ail premier choc, d^s que deux epreuves pen 
favorables 4 I’dspoir des Ministres rauieue- 
raient t-e dobat.”— Lacketblle, Histo%r& de la 

Jtestaurationf n. 1 ^ 0 . 


the histojy of England, and, however 
strange in appearance, it arises from a 
very obvious cause, and is not likely 
ever to cease. It springs from the de- 
sire for power being stronger than the 
influence of principle, and individual 
ambition suppleCnting public consist- 
ency. 

20. The ministerial project concern- 
ing the libcity of the press was short 
and simple. It was, ** tliat the censor- 
ship of the press was to be continued 
till Januaiy 1, 1818.” The proposal 
was based on the alleged necessity of 
the^nw, which was curious, as it 'Was 
now to be applied against the veiy party 
for whose support it had originally 
been introduced. Tlie pfroposed law 
on the liberty of the person was not 
so stringent asPthat of 1815, I>ut still 
sufficiently dangerous to freedom. It 
uAs to this effect, that every person 
chained with a consjuracy or ma(;hina- 
tion against the person of the King, 
or the security of the State, might lx; 
summarily arrested without the neces- 
,sily of being immediately brought to 
trial. No extraordinary aiTest could 
be made but on a waiTant signed by 
Ibe President of the Privy Council, and 
by one of the Seerctaries of State. The 
jailor was to send an intimation of tho 
name of tho person imprisoned, with 
tile charge against him, to the Procur- 
cur dtt Koi, by whom he was to be in- 
tun-ogated, and the charge and doclar- 
ution transmitted to the Minister of 
Justice. It was almost identical with 
tlie suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in England, and was to continue 
only to the 1st January 1818. This 
law underw’ent a most animated dis- 
cussion ill both Chambers, and was 
not jjassed into a law without the mosf 
violent opposition. 

21. On tlie part of the Opposition, 
it was contended by M. de VillMe, M. 
Gastelbajac, and M. do la Bourdon- 
naye: “We are told that the strin- 
gent laws of 1815 have restored public 
tranquillity : if so, where is the nee.es- 
sity for still recurring to exceptional 
laws? In 1815 the French army was 
disbanded, the courts of justice dis- 
organised, tlic heads of departments 
changed, the most violfcnt and terrible 
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political and external crisis jutffc sur- ] 
mounted. These were the reasons 
assi^ed, and with justice, for the sus - 1 
pension of individual liberty at that 
time ; but now the same mcasui'es arc 
attempted to be justified by a state 
of things exactly the reverse — by tlie 
happy re-establishmeut of the influence 
of the Government in all branches of 
the administration. We have nothing 
to odd to the picture of general im- 
provement drawn by the partisans of 
Government except the corollary natur- 
ally flowing fiom these — ‘the excep- 
tional laws should cease.’ Whftt is 
our present position? The charter 
guarantees to us individuar freedom 
and tlie liberty of the press, and we 
have neither the one nor the other. 
Has France any reason to apprehend 
a fr^h revolution ? — hi royalty of npw 
in peril? If it is so, let the King%c 
invested with unlimited power. j^But 
if, thanks to Providence, France is 
peaceful, why not tenninate the ex- 
ceptional laws justifiable only in pe- 
riods of anarchy ? 

22. “All is favourable — all is well, 
exclaim the supporters of Govornmeiit : 
the elections are free — the cries, ‘ Down 
with the nobles ! ’ ‘ D(nvn with the 
priests ! ’ are no longer heard under 
the peaceful nugn of the Bourbons; 
the deputies of the departments will, 
under the new electoral law, be chosen 
from the most estimable, the most 
esteemed, the most independent of 
their several districts ; the bases of 
public instruction arc to be love of 
God and fidelity to the King. The 
word legitimacy may well be vciy dif- 
ferently defined, if you adopt this pro- 
ject, from what it was lately by a 
'member of the Government, when he 
said, ‘Legitimacy is order — order is 
moderation.’ You cannot deny, in- 
deed you yourselves boast, that the Ja- 
cobins are reduced to a dozen or tw'o of 
individuals whom every one laughs at, 
and five or six insane fanatics ; — where 
then is the necessity, where the ex- 
pedience, of continuing, under these 
favourable circumstances, whicli the 
Government are themselves the first 
to proclaim, tlio.se exceptional laws, 
the fatal bequest of disastrous periods, 


which are alike subversive of public 
freedom and of all rational attachment 
to the throne? ” 

23. pn the other hand, it was con- 

tended by M. Decails, M. de Seites, 
and M. de OourvoisiCT, on the jjart of 
the Administration : “ Anterior to 

the return of Mhpoleoa on the 20th 
March, the respiit for individual free- 
dom was carried the length of absur- 
dity. A law similar to that of 2dth 
October 1815 would have disconcerted 
the -conspirators, and prevented all tlie 
niinous consequences which have re- 
sulted from their success. This con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to engage 
us to support the project which has 
been brought forward by the Ministry. 
Laws of exception are made for extra- 
ordinary circumstances ; and can it 
with reason be maintained that there 
are no extraordinary circumstances at 
this time ? I see Frenchmen rejected 
by their country, and have they no 
interest to revive trouble.'? and over- 
turn the existing order of things? 1 
see 150,000 Allied soldiers in possession 
of our fortresses — ^is that not an extra- 
ordinary circum,stan{‘,e ? In the interior 
there are a vast number of fliscontcnt- 
cd persons, officers out of the service, 
employes 'witlioiit occupation — is it 
not for the public interest to deprivtj 
them of the means of creating fresh 
disturbances ? 

24. “The King measured with a 
judicious and discriminating eye the 
state of France w'licn he published the 
ordinance of 5th September last. His 
words and deeds on that occasion alike 
afford fresh guaraittees for liberty, se- 
curity, and property. If he dissolved 
by a somewhat violent act the former 
Chamber, it was because, it must be 
said, tho vehement exasperation of tho 
great majority in it ilireatened tho 
Freiii h with the destruction of their 
property and liberties. The Ministry 
are not to bo deterred by declamations 
about a dictatorship ; they kiiow their 
position as consuls of the State, and 
they are not afraid of the Tarpeian 
rock. The circii instances are critical : 
distress generally prevails from tho 
badness of the last harve.st; the minds 
of the people are soured by misfortune ; 
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affltatnrs are on the watch to convert 
the genoi‘al discontent into measures 
of sedition and rebellion. Is this a 
time to relax tho precautions taken to 
insui'o public ^iquillity in circum- 
stances, in tnitn, less alanning ? The 
King relies on the love of his people ; 
the people on the toe of their King.” 
The Chamber, by 1 largo majority, 
supported the two measures of Govern- 
ineut, suspending the liberty of indi- 
viduals and that of the public press : 
in the former case by a majority of 43, 
the numbers being 130 to 87 ; in the 
latter by one of 41, the numbers be- 
ing 128 to 87. In the Peers, in like 
manner, they passed hy considerable 
iiiajonties. 

25. A more difficult task, however, 
Tcinained helund, than that of con- 
tending W'ith a powerful minority in 
parliament, and that was, making head 
against tho distress which, from the 
extr me deliciency of the last harvest, 
had now come to press upon every part 
of Fj'ancc. Bread had risen in l^aris 
to twenty* four sous for a loaf of four* 
}X)und.', '^vhidi wasabout 21d. a-pound 
— a frightful state of thing.s, as it was 
nearly triple the usual iniee. llis- 
turhanccs in consequence were general, 
both tlierc and in every part of France ; 
and although they did not, excciit at 
Lyons, assume a political character, 
yet they were very alanning, and call- 
ed for the utmost vigilance on the part 
of Government and those intrusted 
with the administration. The carts of 
farmers bringing grain to market w(*re, 
ill maiiyplaces, seized by the peasantry, 
and thoir contents distributed among 
famishing multitudes ; and many gran- 
aries were hPCkeu o])en and openly pil- 
laged. As a natural consequence, less 
gi aiii was brought to market, an<l less 
imported and stored in tlie warehouses, 
which a^Pftitcnted the general distress. 
Tlio riots were pai-ticularly formidable 
at Chateau - Thierry, Chatillon - sur - 
>Serne, and in the department of Puys 
de T)0mc. These excesses were vigor- 
ously repressed by tho Government, 
but not without bloodshed in many 
places— a distressing state of things, 
and wdiicli more than anything else 
jusUlied the .stringent laws introduced 


by the Ministers, to prevent the dis- 
affected from taking advantage of tho 
general distress to excite disturbances 
a^inst the Government, A large vote 
of credit was passed by tlie Clianibers 
to give Government tue means of re- 
lieving the jiublie distress ; large pur- 
chases of grain were made in the Cri- 
mea, both by the public officers and 
private individuals ; and a bounty 
was ofi'ered, on the importation of 
grain, of five tones a quarter. By 
these means, so plentiful a supply was 
obtained from Odessa and the fertile 
plains of Poland and the Ukraine, that 
in tho Ppring of 1817 the price rapidly 
fell, and before summer was below its 
ordinary level. 

2C. A more liberal, n.«d withal judi- 
cious, system' was at tho same time 
adopted in the army. Tho public no- 
clssities. and the enormous weigM of 
the „ contributions made to the Allies, 
rendered considerable* reduction of ex- 
jionse necessary in that department ; 
but so judicious were tho measures of 
tho Duke de Feltro that, simultone- 
ously with these reductions of expen- 
diture, he Avas able to make a consider- 
able increase in the effective strength 
of the army, A fiftli sixuadrou Avas 
added to each regiment of cavalry, and 
the strength of the legions materially 
augmented. The repugnance to the 
old officers of the Iiiq)erial army, so 
generally felt in the first years of tho 
J{(‘storation, Avas rapidly giving Avay ; 
and numerous officoi's on half-pay were 
every day leadmilted into the ranks 
from the lists of half-pay, Avho at once 
increased the strength of the army and 
diminished the resources of the discon- 
tented parties in the State. At length 
the general mle Avns adopted, that all 
the officers on half-pay who had not 
been replaced in tho ranks should be 
enrolled in the last sijuadron and bat- 
talion fonned. By this means tho cx- 
jiense of the half-pay was diminished 
at the very time that tlie ranks of the 
army were recruited by experienced 
officers ; and it wa.s mainly by the 
adoption of this judicious system that 
the diminished expense of the army 
was accompanied by on iin;rease of its 
numerical sti’cngtli" 
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27. Difficulties had arisen between 
the court of France and the Papal 
See, on the subject of eternal discord 
between the Pope and the temporal 
princes— the extent of the interference 
of the former in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. To obviate them, and ne^- 
tiate a concordat, M. de Dlaras, vriio 
had negotiated the marriage of the 
Duke de Berri with the Princess Caro- 
line of Naplesj was scut to Romo in the 
beginning of 1817. But, though not 
destitute of abilities, M. de Blacas was 
no match in negotiation for the Car- 
vlinal Oonzalri, ami the other .skilful 
diplomatists who at that period con- 
ducted the foreign affairs of the court 
of Rome. His pious zeal led him to 
make concessions unauthorised by the 
Chambers, unsuitable to the age, and 
for the support of which no possible 
means roniaiiied of providing funds in 
the revolutionised realm of Franco. 
M. Gonzalvi sktlfully represented to 
M. de Blacas, that Napoleon’s fonner 
concordat in 1801, which had done so 
much to establish the independence 
of the Church of France, should be 
annulled, as a concession on the part 
of the Papal See to the revolutionarj'^ 
spirit justified only by necessity. To 
this M. de Blacas consented ; and the 
effect of this was to revive, in full 
force, the concordat of Francis I., and 
annul all the concessions made by the 
Romish Sec since 1780. Among the 
rest, it revived a claim for the territory 
of Avignon, one of the first conquests 
of the Revolution from the Church ; 
and this M. do Blacas agreed to take 
into consideration, or pay an indem- 
nity. But a much more scrioiid in- 
convenience resulted from this injii- 
clicious abandonment of tlie concordat 
of 1801, and that was the revival of 
the numerous bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical benefices which at that 
remote period covered the soil of 
France, and w'cre riclily endowed from 
its territorial possfMsioiis ; hut for tl»e 
support of whicli no funds whatever 
now exwted hut from n vote of the 
CJiambers, who it was easy to see would 
not consent, in the present distressed 
state of the finances, to any addition, 
even for these pious purposes, to the 


public burdens. To render the risks 
of this concession still greater, by the 
concordat of Francis L, now revive^ 
the sanction of the Papal Court, whs 
requisite for any appointment to a 
monastery, prebendaiy, or bishopric, 
and the right of excommunication of 
whole districts for notable offences was 
recognised. It was easy to see how 
these powers would accord with the 
feelings of revolutionised France in the 
nineteenth century. 

28. The main difficulty of the year, 
however, in France at this period lay 
in the finances, the embaiTassmeuts of 
which were only equalled by the press- 
ing necessity of effecting ns speedily as 
possible .some adjustment of them. In 
tmth, the difficulties in this depart- 
ment were such that they might fairly 
bo considered as insurmountable ; and 
they would have proved so, had not 
the Allied sovereigns and their minis- 
ters met them in a liberal spirit, and 
abated in their demands founded on 
the treaty of 20th November 1815, in 
order to facilitate the re-establishment 
of the King’s government in France, 
and relieve it of the nujst pressing 
dangers with which it was surrounded. 
On the one hand were the Allied sove- 
reigns, armed with the severe clauses 
of the treaty of 1815, in possession of 
all the frontier fortresses, held by 
150,000 of their troops, commanded 
by the Duke of 'Wellington, all of 
whom were paid, clothed, and fed at 
the expense of France. On the other 
liand was the realm, of France, worn 
out by a war of twenty years’ duration, 
scarcely able to meet its own engage- 
ments, and y(d burdened with the pay- 
ment, in a few years, of £61,000,000 
of indemnities to the Allied sovereigns 
or their subjects ! The strongest head 
reeled, the most intrepid spirit quailed, 
under such a combination of difficul- 
ties ; and yet, till they were overcome, 
no stable govemincnt (loiild bo erected 
in France, or the least prospect bo 
afforded of a dynasty being fiimly 
seated on the throne. The dim unities, 
great as they were, with the sums due 
to the governments under the treaty, 
yet yielded to those arising from the 
rapacity and exorbitant demands of 
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the persons and “bodies entitled to 
indemnity by its provisions, which 
proved to he so prodigious that thei'e 
appeai'ed no possibility of their ever 
being liq^uidat^. 

29. Fortunately for France and the 
tranrpiillity of Europe, the mixed com- 
mission, to whom the adjustment of 
these claims was referred, was presided 
over by a man whose capacity, great 
in military, was not loss conspicuous 
in civil affairs, and whose moderation 
and sense of justice, as well as good 
sense, were equal to his genius. M. 
Dudon was the nominal president of 
the mixed commission ; but the Duke 
of Wellington was the person to whom 
all diliicult points were referi-ed, and 
he was its real head. The Duke de 
Richelieu, tinding the demands for in- 
demnity, especially ou the part of the 
lesser German princes, so exorbitant, 
addressed a long memorial to his old 
patT >n and friend, the Emperor Alcx- 
aiiiler, on the subject ; and he returned 
a noble answer, in a letter addi’cssed 
to tlje Duke of Wellington, which dc» 
8erv( a jdace in history, as investing 
with fresh laurels the brow of con- 
quest.* Instructions in the same equi- 

* “ Place conime vons 6tes, M. le Mar^chal, 
k la tote (les forces imlitairos de rAllmnee 
Enroj>(‘enric, voua avez contiibiie plus d’line 
fois, par la sagesse et la moderation qui vous 
distmguent, a concilicr les plus graves inte- 
rOts : Jo me sms constuiument adresse a 
vous dans toutes los circonstances qui jieu- 
vent particulikremeiit iufliier .surr«flermisse- 
ment do Vetat heureusernont r^tabli eu France 
par VOH glorieux exploits : maintenant que la 
uestion de crdanco particulifere k la chai'ge 
0 la Franco prend un (’araetbre critique et 
<l^lsif, k rqiison des difflciilt^s qnc presente 
I’execi tlou Htt^falo du troiW dii 8-20 Noveni- 
bre 1815, .|b n'ni iias cm devoir laisser igiiorcr 
mon opinion aux monarques ines allies, sur 
Ic mode d'envisager cet engagement onerciix, 
de inanibre k en prijvenir I’infraction et k le 
reiidre excc.utiblp. Les assertions du gonv- 
eniement Prantws vous sent coiinues, M le 
Marachttl ; inon Mlnistre k Parm reejoit Tonire 
de vous commuiiiquer le m^moire qui a C*te 
trac6 sous mes yeux relativement a cette 
question importante J e vous invito k porter 
toiite votre attention sur I’enchaineinent des 
motifs de droit et de convenance iiolitiqncs 
qui se tronvent consignds, dans ce travail, a 
rajqmi du principe d’aceomniodeinont prc' 
sent, pour resoiidre les comjillcatioiis iimer- 
entes k I'acquittemcnt dos creanecs particu- 
likres, qui fuient imposees k la France, alors 
qu’il n’etait pas facile de provoir lour cuorme 


table spirit were addressed by the Rus- 
sian government to tlieir ambassador 
at Paris, which distinctly recognised 
the truth of the statement of tlie Duke 
de Richelieu^ thu-t such was the mag- 
nitude of tiie private indemnities de- 
manded of France under the treaty, 
that it was wholly impossible for that 
country to make them good, and point- 
ed to some equitable adjustment which 
might bo within the bounds of posisibil- 
ity, and lead to an eventual sliortening 
of the period of the occupation of its 
territoTy.f In consequence of this in- 
terposition, the presidency of the com- 
mission for liquidating the demands of 
private creditors was taken from M. 
Dudon, and bestowed on M, Mounier, 
who co-operated cordially witli tho 
Duke of Wellington on the subject. 
Tho latter gener^ was appointed jire- 
sident of the diplomatic and finance 
committee cliarged with the ^ne 

devcloppement. Vous appmerez, M. le Mkre ■ 
dial, I’cnsemble des consklbrationssuperieiirs 
qui plaideiit k I’appui d'un syst^'ine de con- 
ciliation bquitable. Vous I'^paiidrcz toute la 
liunikre djun o.sprit juste, la chalcur d*uim 
Ane devbe k la hantenr <lo8 cirronstancos, 
sur une question de laqudle dependent pent- 
6tre le repos do la France, et I'inviolabilitd 
des engagements les plus sacr^s. C'est la 
moderation ot la bonne foi qui out de nos 
jours le mobile d’une force bienfaisante et r6- 
paratnee, et c’est a cdui qui eu a propose et 
second^ le triomphe A faire entendre dans 
tons les m omens (Titiques le langage de cett© 
indme nnideratlon el tie <‘etto nidne bonne' 
foi, Dans cotte conviction s’ll me restait en- 
core un vceii a ^noucer, oc sernit do vous 
deferer, par ras.serjtimf*nt unaiiime de mes 
allies, la dlieetion prindpalcdes negocmtions 
qui pouiTOient s’ouvrir A Paris, sur la ques- 
tion des erdances particulibrca, ot sur le modo 
lo plus dmiitable de la ddeider d’un rommuii 
accord. Kccevez, &c Alexandre.” 

— Capefiguk, JItsioira d£ la Mestauratimi^ 
V. 207, 209. 

t “Toutes lea puissances sontent lo besotn 
d’arriver a un resultat sans ddtruire lo texto 
des conventions ©11*01668. Le gouvemement 
Franwiis no coiiteste pas la dette qu’il k con- 
traeteo en signaut le traitd du 20 Nov. 11 en 
addja acquitte jusqu' k concurrence do 200 
millions ; le total des reclamations qui sub- 
sistent encore s'elbve a plus d’un milliard. 
Quclque diminution quo cette somme pufsso 
dprouver, il est impossible au gouvemement 
Fran^ais do I’acquittcr ; d’oii rdsiilte la ques- 
tion, ‘ Les prinoipes du dmit public, n'auto- 
risent-ils pas le gouveniement do sa M^iesto 
trbs chrdtienne a projioser aux puissances 
alliees do modifier essentiellement ce traitdV”* 
— histructionaau Ministre Jlusse d Faris^ 1812 r 
Capefioujs, V. 209. 
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affair ; and th6 result -of their labours 
■was a convention concluded, in Feb- 
ruaiy 1818, by which the burdens 
undertaken by France, by the treaty of 
November 181^, were sensibly abated, 
•and a prospect ;%as opened of the ulti- 
mate evacuatioh'’^ its territory. 

30. By this convention it was pro^ 
Tided— 1. That the strength of the 
army of occupation should be dimin- 
ished by 30,000 men; that is, by a 
fifth of each corps of that army. 
2. That this reduction should bo car- 
ried into effect on the 1st April next 
ensuing. 3. That from that date the 

200.000 rations which the French gov- 
ernment were bound to furnish daily 
for the suT»port of the troops should 
be reduced to 160,000, without, how- 
ever, any reduction being made in the 

60.000 rations fui’nishcd daily for the 
horses. In communicating tiiis con- 
vention, the ambassadors of the Allied 
powers observed — “In transmitting so 
signal a proof of the regard entertained 
by their august masters towards his 
most Christian Majesty, tlij ambas- 
sadors are, at the same timeT desirous ! 
of declaring to his Excellency the Duke 
de Richelieu the sense they entertain , 
of how much the principles of tlic 
ministry over which he presides have 
contributed to establish that mutual 
coufitlciice and good imtlerstandiug 

‘ which, directed by justice, and a re- 
gard to existing treaties, has yet suc- 
ceeded in avraiiging such delicate in- 
terests, and affording the prosjicct of 
a speedy and satisfaettuy definitive 
arrangement.” The case afforded to 
France by this arrangement was con- 
siderable, but it was rendered doubly 
valuable by the prospect whicli it af- 
forded of a final and entire deliverance 
•of the tciTitoiy. Such r.s it was, it 
was iintirely to be ascribed to the inag- 
jianimous disposition of the Emperor 
Alexander, and the wisdom, modera- 
tion, and generosity with which his 
views wore met aiul carried out by tlie 
Duke of Wellington and Oount Vozzo 
di Borgo, to whom the French histo- 
rians themselves entirely ascribed the 
relief thus obtained for their country.* 

* “ Je saurais trop remlra tem*>ignagre 4 
la moi^uauiino iuilueuce do rEmpereur Alex- 
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31. All the moderation and gener- 
osity of the Allied sovereigns ana their 
ministers, however, and au the wisdom 
of the Duke of Wellington, would have 
failed in obtaining the desired result, 
had the efforts of the French financiers 
not contributed, at the same time, to 
such rcjgularity in the discharge of 
their engagements ns enabled the Allies 
to meet their wishes without injuring 
the just claims of their own subjects. 
Never was a more difficult task under- 
taken by man, for, to meet the im- 
mense engagements under which France 
lay by the Treaty of 1815, there did not 
appear to be any available resources 
whatever. The utmost limits of taxa- 
tion had been reached during the years 
1815 and 1816; and experience had 
proved that any attempt to increase 
the amount levied on the country 
would fail by the imposts becoming 
unproductive. The sum to be raised 
in the year 1817 by loan, to meet the 
unavoidable expenses, amounted to 
250,000,000 francs, or £10,000,000 
sterling; and when the capittilists of 
Paris were applied to on the subject, 
they unanimously declared ibc impos- 
sibility, at any rate of interest, of tnoir 
advaneijig so large a sum. Diminu- 
tion of expenditure seemed impossible, 
for that had becu i-arried to tlio utmost 
practicable length in the two preceding 
years, and any further reductions wouhl 
both increase the j)u])lic discontent, and 
render France altogether defenceless iu 
Tegard to foreign powers. In this ex- 
tremity the Duke de Richelieu applied 
to the capitalists of J>oiidon ana Am- 
sterdam, and he was fortunate enough 
to obtain a loan fmm them of the re- 
quired sum, though at a most exorbi- 
tant rate of interest. Not less than. 

9,090,000 francs of rentes were im- 
idedgcd for 100,000,000 of francs ad- 

andi‘o dans toute cetto n^gociation. Le Czar 
se niontra gcnereiix envers la France comme 
il avail 6te lors da tmite rtii niois de Novnin- 
bro 1815. Je lo dirai igalement de I’oction 
da Comte Pozzo di Borgo, sur les notes ad- 
ressees k M. de Nesselrode, par un rapport 
pcrsonellement son mis ili rEinpereiir de Uu.s- 
sie sur la situation et des opinions en France; 
enfiii les sentiments personnels du Pad de 
Wellington contribu6rei»t au grand rteultat 
obtenu.”— Capefiooe, Sistoire de la Befitaur- 
alion^ V. 177, 
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vaTiced, which was upwards of 9 per 
cent, in addition to which tho credi- 
tors were allowed 2J per cent commis- 
sion; and the first term of payment 
postponed to Slst March 1817. 
T^ey contmcted also for a second loan 
of 100,000,000 francs, at 58 francs ad- 
vanced for 5 fi’aiics interest. These 
tenns were so high that they gave rise 
to warm Md able debates in botli 
Chatnbors, in the course of which the 
financial and oratorical abilities of M. 
(le Villfele shone forth with the highest 
lustre. But tlie answer of ministers, 
that the terms of the loaii, liowever to 
be regretted, were unavoidable, as the 
1 (*quisitc sum could not be got on my 
other terms, was justly deemed deci- 
sive ; aUd the budget containing these 
loans passed both Chambers by very 
large majorities.* 

32. A measure fraught with very 
important results, and which in its 
ultimate consequences was one of the 
cause s of the overthrow of the elder 
brauch of the house of Bourbon, was 
brought forward in this session of par- 
liament, relative to beipicsts to the 
Cliurch Already, even before it had 
ri^en from its ruins, the aspiring dis- 
jusilioii of the Romish Church had 
lecome apparent, and it was evident. 


from the measures which its clergy 
brought forward, that they aimed at 
nothing less than the re-estebliehment 
of its ancient hierarchy and splendour. 
Louis was by no means inclined to 
favour these pretensions. He felt 
wannly towards the -^olergy, but still 
more so towards crown, and ho- 
was by no means disposed to sacrifice 
any of its rights to tho ambition of a 
rival establiSiment. The bill on the 
subject, which was brought forward 
by M. Lain 6, provided that “every ec- 
clesiastical establishment legally au- 
ihorised might accept, but wUJtf the 
sancticni of the king, all tlie goods 
movable and immovable wliich might 
be conveyed to it by doiiation inter 
vivos, or by beque^st after death.’* The 
great object of this enactment was to 
reconstiimte tfie clergy on the footing 
of separate proprietor, and put an end 
to the hifmiliatiiig state of aependesice 
in which they w^ere now placed, on an- 
nual votes of the Chambers for a pre- 
carious and miserable subsistence, ve- 
hement debates took place also on 
what was substantially me same ques- 
tion — a proposal by the Minister of 
Finance to alienate a jmrtion of tho 
woods yet belonging to tho clergy to 
meet the exigencies of the state. The 


* Budget or the Year 1817. 


^ Francs 
SHS, 141,007 
l.H, 170,000 

12.475.000 
0,230,800 

80.170.000 
101,575,000 

2,574,000 
741,000 
10,819,200 
8,843,800 

Surrendered by King and Royal 
Family, .... 5,000,000 

Deducted from Salaries, . 12,399,000 

Iioana, .'11,7,005,000 

Do., . * . . 7,024,038 


1,118,632,602 

'To meet arrears of former 

yours, . . . . . 84,007,796 


Revenue of 1817, . . . 1,038,635,706 

(or £41, 840,000) 


Receipts. 

Land tax. 

Stamps, .... 
Posts, .... 
liOticry, .... 
Balt tax, .... 
Tiulirecl taxes, 

Salt mines of the state, . 
Miscellttueons, 

Woods, . 4 . . 

An ears of do., 


'Expenditure 


Xational Debt, 

Sinking Fund, 

Annuities, 

Pensions — military, uvil, and 
ecclesiastical, 

King, and Civil List, 

Pi'crs Deputies, 

.Tuatice, . 

Foreign AflTalrs, 

Departmental e:qipnses. 
Bounties on grain imported, . 
Purchases of grain, 

English indemnities, 

Cadastre, 

Army, .... 

Do. of occupation, 

NaAy, .... 

Police, .... 
Cautionary engagements. 
Interest on do., 

Negotiating, . 

Fifth contribution to Allies, . 
Arrears of former contributions. 
Miscellaneous to Allies, . 


120,060,000 

40,000,000 

12,400,000 


44,434,064 

34.000. 000 

2.6.30.000 

18.285.000 

55.300.000 

28.727.000 

22 . 200.000 

2.500.000 

5.700.000 
10,152,032 

157.000. 000 
23,560,005 

173.000. 000 

44.000. 000 
1 . 000,000 
9,000,000 

22,709,000 

140.000. 000 

28.000. 000 
20,494,144 


1,036,810,683 
(or £41,47O,000X 


—ArcHvoa Diplomatiqucs, v. 801, 304. 
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debates on this subject were of the 
highest importance, for they relate to 
•one of the greatest wounds inflicted on 
society by the Revolution, and are of 
lasting interest to all future genera- 
tions of man. 

88. On the part of the clergy it was 
contended by MM. Laine, Ronald, 
and VillMe : “ There is no footing on 
which the clergy can be established in 
n. respectable and useful manner but 
tliat of being separate proprietors. The 
proposal to alienate a portion of their 
woods for the necessities of the State, 
is brought forward by the same party 
who resist the re-acquisition of pro- 
perty by the Church from the munifi- 
cence or bequests of individuals. Both 
arc founded on the same basis — a dread 
of a bencficed and independent clergy, 
the greatest blessing which it is pos- 
sible for society to receive, but on that 
very account the object of a superstiti- 
•ous dread on the part of the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century. They 
tlreadcd the independence of the clergy, 
because it tended to establish in society 
an interest and influence which might 
rival their own. Yet how is it pos- 
sible in any other way to render the 
clergy either independent, useful, or 
respectable? Since the woods of tlui 
•clergy have escajied the hammer of 
atheism, the hatchet of cupidity, what 
right have we now in these days to 
wrest them from the clergy, or rather 
from religion itself? It is a mere 
mockery to say you propose to increase 
the vote for the clergy hy 4,000,000, 
(£160,000)--- a sum equal to the animal 
value of the woods sold. What com- 
parison is there between a revenue for 
ever derived from independent funds 
nnd a precarious annual vote from a 
<lemocratic Assembly? Deep indeed 
have been the wounds religion has re- 
•ceived in recent times ; but w’as it ever 
anticiimted that the niost cruel blow 
should be striK'k in the name of a de- 
scendant of St Louis ? 

34. ** We tolerate religion now as we 
■do a returned emigrant, on the condi- 
tion that he is to make no claim to re- 
stitution. Wo tolerate the clergy on 
condition that they are never to be- 
■come independent, and that they are 


to grow me^cenar 5 ^ Every year a vote 
of the Chamber is to determine the 
salaries of the clergy: it depends on 
whether or not they please the majority 
of the members whether their condi- 
tion is to be comfortable or destitute. 
Is this a fit condition for the teachers 
of the people, the ministers of our holy 
religion, to be kept in? We are ap- 
parently awaiting the election of a 
thoroughly democratic Assembly, the 
worthy inheritors of the Coustiiueiit, 
w’^hich shall confiscate the whole re- 
maining property of the Church, and 
wuthdi’awthe miserable pittance which 
they have allowed instead of its once 
magnificent endowments. 

35. “A proprietary cler^, the grand 
object of terror to the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century, seems to be 
equally the object of dread to the 
statesmen of the nineteenth. They 
lay their plans with more skill, dis- 
guise their motives with more address, 
cmbfKly their iiKiasuros in a less revolt- 
ing form ; hut their object is the same. 
That design is to render the clergy 
entirely destitute of propert}^ and ile- 
peiidcnt for their suhsissteiice on the 
votes of the Chamber. Nevertheless, 
it is to our proprietary clergy that we 
ow*e the gi’eatcst blessings we possess — 
the fertility of our fields, and the ex- 
ample of a vigilant and paternal ad- 
ministration. Is it to favour agricul- 
ture, that great branch of industry, the 
interests of which are incessantly in- 
voked and incc-ssaiitly betrayed, that 
this measure is adopted ? It would 
seem that our rulers take a pleasure 
in eonsim I mating its ruin, by furnish- 
ing fresh fuel to the flame wdiieh, ever 
.since the Revolution, has never ceased 
to consume it— -that is, the infinite 
subdivision of properties. Now that 
levelling fury is carried to such a length 
that it IS desired to sacrifice to it the 
woods which the Revolution itself, in , 
tlie miilst of its furies and its extrava- 
gances, has loft untouched. Despite 
the universal complaints on the state 
of our fields, supported by a thousand 
reasons, by a thousand facts, our pre- 
sent enlightened friends of agriculture 
propose to level with the ground those 
ancient forests which adorn our hills. 
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shelter our plains, ami co^ituto the 
sole fuel of our people. It has been 
reserved for an ago boasting its intelli- 
gence and its wisdom to accomplish 
tho prediction of Sully, that FranOe 
would one day perish for want of w^oods. 
Pagan superstition has for useful pur- 
poses clothed these woods with super- 
stitious reverence, to save them from 
tho cupid^y of the spoiler; but we, 
who pay little respect to the laws of 
tlie tvW God, we insult alike the 
wisdom of the ancients and tho forc- 
siglit of our aticestors, in order to lay 
the foundation of a sinking fund, des- 
tined to afford food for speculation on 
compound interest, the worthy bequest 
of an age of revolutions.” 

36. On the other hand, it was con- 
tcmled by M. Camille -Jourdan, M. 
Courvoisier, and the Keeper of the 
Seals : “ There is an essential differ- 
eiico between the property of an incor- 
poration, and the property of an indi- 
viduiilwliich descends to his heirs. The 
jurisprudence of every couutiy has re- 
cognise (I this distinction ; and it is 
founded oii tlie obvious consideration 
that tii' heirs of an individual are 
known and designed by law, and there- 
iore there is an obvious injustice done 
to them if they are deprived of their 
inheritance ; but no man can say w^ho 
are to bo the successors of an incorpo- 
ration, and therefore no one can say he 
is injured by its property being ap- 
plied to the service of the State. The 
pretensions now openly put forth by the 
clerg 3 ’, and sought to be embodied in 
these enactments, clearly reveal the 
ambition of that aspiring body ; and 
their d(*termination, at all hazards, to 
regain that opulence and ixilitical 
]>ower which they once possessed, and 
so much abused. Such an attempt, 
made in this age, is a greater absurdity 
than the w’orst extravagances of the 
Bevolution ; it is more calculated to 
inflict a wound on religion itself than 
the efforts of its worst enemies. For 
what object is the sacrifice of these 
woods, of which so much is 8aid> re- 
ouired ? Is it not to liberate our soil 
n*om the presence of the stranger, to 
emancipate our citadels from his hands ? 
Is it to withhold such a blessing from 


France that so great an effort is now 
made to prevent any port of the woods 
of the Church from being alienated for 
their redemption? 

37. .“What signify, in so grave a 
discussion, and when such weighty 
interests are at stake, the frivmous 
lamentations of our adversaries on the 
hardship of being deprived of the many 
recreations afforded by our forests ; on 
beholding the trees fall which have 
sheltered our infancy, on their loss as 
depriving us of splendid appanages ? 
Their hearts appeal* to have contracted 
for those noble trees a sort of chival- 
rous enthusiasm— -one of thbm has 
even gone so far as to enter into a 
patlietic dialogue. The oak which en- 
closed the soul of Cloiinda did not 
draw more tea^ from Tancredi, when 
prepared to strike it, than our men- 
aced forests have caused to fall from 
the eyes of M. Piet, in tho course* of 
the sj)ecch which enneed that singu- 
lar species of sensibility. To answer 
all that, is to say that it would l)e very 
allowable and very agreeable to aban- 
don ourselves to all these fantasies, for 
trees, for gardens, for palaces, if our 
fortune would admit of it; but that 
when bankruptcy threatens us, the best 
direction w'hich even the most potdical 
imagination can take — the best mea- 
sure which this most chivalrous sensi- 
bility can adopt—is to endeavour to 
})ny our debts not only by abandoning 
all useless su))erfluities, but even by 
retrenching some of our most ciierislied 
long-esbiblished necessities. ” 

88. Upon this debate the Chamber, 
by a large majority, supported both 
the propositions of Government— that 
is, tiiey admitted legal donations or 
bequests of property to the Churclij 
provided they were sanctioned by the 
king ; and they voted the alienation 
of woods belonging to tlie Church 
to the extent of 20,000,000 fmnes 
(£800,000). As an increased grant of 
4,000,000 francs (£160,000) was voted 
to the clerg}% there was no injury done 
to the Church in the mean time ; but 
the debates, nevertheless, arc valuable, 
as hearing on a great question of state 
rinciple of lasting interest to man- 
ind, and illnstraiing the iiidomitablo 
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firmnessi strong vitality, and aspiring 
disposition of tnat ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment which had, to all appearance, 
been entirely crashed by the events of 
the Revolution. 

39. As the Chamber of Deputies 

was now decidedlj^ liberal, and the 
majority of tlwe,, Ministry of the same 
way of thinking, Government felt the 
necessity of making it ontii'ely so, and 
rooting out of the Cabinet the last re- 
mains of that Royalist party, of which, 
in the first instance, it had been al- 
most entirely composed. The first 
change was made in the Ministry of 
Marino, in which M. Dubouchazo was 
supplanted by Marshal Gouvion de St 
CjT, whose great abilities, as well as 
])opularity with the imperial veterans, 
seemed to point him out as the proper 
person to cany into execution the im- 
portant changes in the composition of 
the aimy which were in contemplation. 
The appointment of St Cyr to the 
ministry of maiinc, accordingly, was 
only temporary ; and ere long a royal 
ordinance appeared, appointing Gou- 
vion St Cyr to tile ministry at war 
and Count 'Mole to that of the marine. 
This was a material change ; for both 
the dismissed ministers belonged to 
the Royalist party, and the Duke d(; 
Feltre was one of their ablest and 
stanchest supporters. All the pure 
Royalists were now rooted out of the 
Cabinet ; its composition had become 
entirely Liberal or Doctrinaire, and in 
complete accordance witli the minority 
of the (chamber of Deputies. Of its 
whole original members, the Duke do 
Richelieu, MM. Decazes and Corvette, 
alone remjiined in it ; and they, eitlicr 
from necessity or conviction, had ein- 
htacied in their full extent tl*e Liberal 
doctrines. Things were advancing 
swiftly in their natural course. For 
good or for evil, the cou^ d'etat of 5th 
September 1816 was producing its un- 
avoidable fruits— it was either to prove 
the salvation or the ruin of the mon- 
archy. ^ 

40. CoTJ^T Mol^, who was nenv for 
the first time admitted into the Cabi- 
net, was one of the most remarkable 
men of the Restoration. He enjoyed, 
in a very high degi’ee, the confidence 


of the Duke de Richelieu ; and his 
administrative talents fully justified 
his predilection. Endowed by nature 
with a firm and energetic mind, he 
had been early throwm into the school 
of Napoleon ; but even tlie ascendant 
of that great man had not been able to 
modify the strong mould and distinc- 
tive marks of his character. He was 
hotter fitted to direct than tO obey— - 
to communicate than to receive 
pressions. No one in his gradegj^- 
sessed in a higher degree the Confi- 
dence of Napoleon j and in the even- 
ing conversations in which the Em- 
peror took such delight, and in which 
the talents of Cambaeeres, Mongo, 
Portalis, and M. de Fontanes, shone 
forth with so much lustre, he bore a 
more distinguished part. Had he pos- 
sessed, with these brilliant qualities, 
perseverance and patience equal to his 
energ}' and determination, ho would 
have been a first-rate statesman. But 
I the defect of his character was a want, 
not of resolution, but of endurance ; 
he was easily disconcerted, and fre- 
quently led to abandon the most iiii- 
portaut objects, and even retire into 
l>rivato life, rather than exert the re- 
solute ])erseverance which so oflen, by 
wrestling with difficulties, overcomes 
tliem. 

41. Marshal Gouvion pe St Gyi: 
w^as one of those celebrated characters 
of the Lmpire whoso name it is impos- 
sible to hear without a tlirill of emo- 
tion. No one acquainted with the 
annals of those memorable years need 
be told of bis acliievements. On the. 
Rliiiic and the Moselle, in Catalonia 
and Saxony, he Was equally distin- 
guished; and the military works ho- 
has left on tho,so campaigns are not 
the least valuable of ttie moiiumenbv 
wdiicli remain of the astonishing talent 
and energy witli which they were con- 
ducted. He was a decided Liberal in 
politics, and therefore eminently qua- 
lified to carry through the great task 
to which ho was destined by the Gov- 
ernment — that of remodelling and po- 
pularising the anny. Thisliad now 
become in a manner a matter of neces- 
sity ; for, as there was now a fair pro- 
spect of the Allied troops being with- 
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drawn from tlie frontier fortresses, the 
Government would be left to its own 
resources, and could not expect either 
to maintain its existence or indepen- 
dence but by the support of its owi^^ 
subjects. St Cyr w^s a soldier of tfe' 
Revolution; and he» never got over 
the strong impression in favour of 
public freedom then made on his 
niliid. he was an honest and 

upriglill; man ; he was attached, like so 
niar^lP^hers, to the popular party, be- 
cause he,* in truth, uelicved it to be 
the only true foundation of constitu- 
tional freedom or social happiness. In 
command, he was a strict '(Rsciplin- 
111 ian, as persons of these |ttinciples 
generally are, and rigid in exacting 
the discharge of their duties by the 
odicors ; but he Avas beloved by the 
jirivate ineii, for whose interests and 
comforts he “was always ready to exert 
himself. His appointment to the im- 
]>ortant situation of >Var Minister was 
therefore a very significant stop, and 
Kigarded as such by both parties. Tlie 
Napoleonists and Democrats hailed it 
as an indication of the disposition of 
the Court to throw itself in sincerity 
and good faith on the nation, aiii 
casting away foreign influence, to re- 
hiime its projjcr ^ace in the scale of 
FiUropean politics ; the Royalists rc- 
garde<l it as a step which would pro- 
bably be irrevocable in the over turn- 
ing of the monarchy. The Count 
d’ Artois said that, since the King was 
determined to destroy himself, lie 
might do so, and that he would look 
out for his own interests. 

42, The ©lections of 1817 for the 
fifth of tlie Chamber, who by Jot vacated 
their sea^.o, and were replaced by new 
members, were conducted peaceably, 
and without any external tumult ; but 
then’ importance was not on that ac- 
count *1688 generally felt, and it was 
already foreseen by both parties, that, 
in its ultimate results, the new eleo- 
toiul law would prove decisive of the 
fdte of tlie inonarchy. Eight new de- 
puties were to be ivtunied for Paris ; 
they were all elected IVom the Liberal 
ranks, and more than a half -were de- 
mocrats, hostile even to the present 
von. I. 


Liberal government. MH. ’Irfifltto, 
Delessert, Roy, and Casknir Perier, 
were among the chosen ; not one Roy- 
alist was to be found in the number. 
Upon the whole, fjlthough, as usual in 
such cases, the results w'ere various, 
and success apparently nearly balanced, 
yet the Royalists sensibJy lost ground, 
and the extreme Republicans gained 
it. Govemmentf might congratulate 
themselves upon the defeat of the 
tliree known leaders of the republi- 
cans, MM. Laiayetto, Manuel, and 
Benjamin Constant ; but they eanperi- 
enced a bitter alloy in seeing^ree 
extreme Liberals, Dupont de^^^Eure, 
Chauvelin, and Begum, admitted -to 
the legislature. The Royalists, who 
were ^nemlly defeated, loudly de- 
claimed against an Clectoml law which 
excluded from the King’s service hia 
most faithful servants, and predicted 
the ruin of the monarchy from its I6f- 
fects. The Doctrinaires, who had in- 
troduced that law, began in secret to 
dread its effects, but still in public de- 
fended it, and flattered themselves 
lhat, though in power, and exposed to 
the obloquy of office, they would be 
able to contend auccessfull^f in the 
elections -with their democratic rivals. 

48. But the circumstances of the 
country were such that the democratic 
party, liow'ever much in reality inclin- 
ed to overturn the inonarchy and re- 
vert to a republican form of govern* 
mciit, wore C4>nstraiiied to be circum- 
spect in tlieir measures. 
standing tlm embarrassments of the 
Treasuiy, and the enormous weekly 
contributions wliich were paid to thso 
Allied powers, the nation generally wis 
rapidly increasing in prosperity. The 
wretclicd harvest of 1816 had been* 
succeeded by one in 1817 which, al- ■ 
though still below an average, was 
greatly better than that which had 
preceded it ; and the blessed effects of 
peace and tranquillity appeai’ed in a 
general, and, for so shorty timeysurpris- 
ing revival of industry Imd ||W’.rease of 
opulence. Paris, especially, mid already 
attained an unprecedented degree of 
prosperity. Strangers arrived from all 
quarters "to visit its monuments, its,. 
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theatres^ its galleries ; its pleasures 
attracted the young» its historical in- 
terest objects of art the middle- 
aged and reflecting. Those 'who had 
risited it in 1814 or 1815 and returned 
again in 1818 — among whom .tlie au- 
thor may include himself — were asto- 
nished at thd unmistakable marks of 
prosperity which were to be seen on 
all Gudes. Splendid streets had arisen 
or were in progress in many quarters ; 
the Boulevards, the gardens of the 
Tuileries, the Champs Elysee^ breatli- 
ed, eyen on ordinary occasions, the 
air of happiness and joy ; the streets 
W^re filled with elegant equipages ; 
while the increasing brilliancy of the 
shops, and variety and beauty of the 
dresses of the women, proved tliat the 
bourgeois class shared in their full 
proportion of the general affluence and 
prosperity which the continuance of 
peace and the immense concourse of 
strangers had brought upon the metro- 
polis. Among these strangers, the 
Russians and the English were x>ar- 
ticularly remarkable for the eagerness 
after works of art which they exhibit- 
ed, and the immense sums which they 
spent. These sums, indeed, were so 
great as much to exceed the heavy 
weekly payments which the French 
were still compelled to make to the 
commissioners of the Allied powers ; 
and, like the Greeks of old, they might 
console themselves with the reflection 
that they had established a more de- 
sirable ascendant than that of con- 
quest over the minds of their conquer- 
ors ; and that, if they paid tribute to 
the iTido barbarians of the North, they 
received a homage more lasting and 
flattering in the influence of their ac- 
* knowledged superiority in taste and 
art. 

44. In presence of so much material 
prosperity, and with the happy pros- 

S Bct of soon obtaining a definitive 
quidation of their debts, and evacua- 
tion of their territory by the Allied 
powers, the Lfbeiul party did not ven- 
ture openly to attack tlie government 
of the Bourlx>ns. Too many real in- 
terests had flourished, too much un- 
doubted prosperity prevailed, to admit 
of this being done at the moment, 


with any prospect of siiccras. But 
they were not, on that account, the 
less determined nor the less able and 
energetic in the policy which they 
pursued. They wepared the ground 
for future operations by every means 
which pmdence could suggest, or talent 
earry into effect. The jiress was the 
great en^e of which they madeuse to 
agitate the public mind, and dissemi- 
nate those alarms, or inetdeate lilose 
principles, which might, at somafMturo 
period, lead to the overthro-w of the 
monarchy. Declarations against the 
ambition of priests and the intrigues 
of the Jesuits ; alarms insidiously 
spread as to the resumption of the 
Church property and the dispossessing 
of the holders of national domains; 
eloquent eulogies on the glories of 
the Empire, and the boundless cai*eer 
of fame and fortune then open to every 
Frenchman, formed the staple of their 
compositions. By a skilful use of 
these topics, and no small ability in 
the handling of them, they succeeded 
in attracting to their standard the 
largo bourgeois chuss, who, in towns 
especially, are for the most part envi- 
ous of Government, and desirous of 
humbling it; and it soon appeared 
that, on every succ^essivc election, the 
great majority of this portion of so- 
ciety would vote for the Liberal can- 
didate. 

46. The partisans of the Orl<5ans 
family still formed a considerable 
parly, which was held firmly together 
by the skill and riches of their chief, 
and the chances of eventually succeed- 
ing to the throne which were evidently 
open to him in the divided state of the 
public mind. Part of the immense 
e-states of the family had, with per- 
haps imx)radent generosity, been re- 
stored to them by Louis ; he hoped to 
attach them by this act of liberality ; 
but, although acts of kindness may 
sometimes conciliate an enemy, they 
seldom have any other effect but that 
of augmenting the alienation of a rival. 
It is tile mortification to self-love 
which arises from being indebted to 
one whom it is desired to supplant 
which has this effect. The Duke of 
Orleans, however— who was gifted with 
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uncommon penetration and powers of 
mind, and whose eventful career had 
made him acejuainted with the secret 
designs of all the parties in the State 
— was fully aware of the difficulties 
liis position, and the still greater cm- 
harrassments he would encounter if 
lie were to succeed to the throne. “1 
nm too much a Bourbon,” said he, 
**for the one, and not enough for the 
oth^’’' — a very just observation, on 
■whiefi his future eventful career allords 
a striking cominontary. Thus the 
dilierent parties aiTa 3 ’^etl against the 
(iovernment were lield to their respec- 
tive banners rather by a vague hope 
lor the future than any deftnite jivo- 
jects for the present ; and the only 
point on which they were all united, 
mid to -which their immediate endea- 
vours tended, was that of resiat-iug the 
-jiieasures, and augmenting to the ut- 
most of their power the unpopularity, 
of the Bourbons. 

46 The general result of the elec- 
tions bad been so decidedly Liberal, 
that Ministers felt the necessity of both 
rouciliating the Chambers and disarm- 
ing their o])ponents by bringing for- 
ward measures in the interest, and 
likely to secure the suffrages, of the 
majority. The first and most impor- 
tant of these was the law of recruiting 
for the supply and future establish- 
ment of the army. This had now be- 
come a matter of necessity, for the 
negotiations with the Allied powers 
left no room for doubt that the evacu- 
ation of tlic territory -would take plat‘e 
at an earlier period than was originally 
contemplated, and the present strength 
of the ai-mv w'as not such as to enable 
the Go\^rnmcnt to stand alone, or 
maintain its position ns an indepen- 
dent ]‘owcr. On the other hand, mere 
Averc no small difficulties in the way of 
augmenting it. The rallying-cry of 
the Bourbons, when they returned to 
Prance in 1814, had been, Plus do 
Cojiscripf mi/*’ and it was the extreme 
unpopumrity of that mode of filling 
the ranks whicli had been the chief 
cause of the reluctance of the people 
to suppprt Napoleon in the later years 
•of the war which had occasioned his 
fall. The army had been recruited 


hitherto, since the peace, by volun- 
tary enlistment ; but th$.t method 
brought a gieat number of Ibose char- 
acters about the royal standards, and 
it was veiy doubtful whether it would 
prove adequate to the support of the 
extended force which would become 
necessary upon the withdrawal of the 
Allied forces. On the other hand, the 
conscription brought forth tlie very 
flower of the eiitbe population ; but it 
mil the risk of becoming unpopular, 
it involved a breach of the royal word, 
and it could not, it was well known, 
be re-established without that piteus- 
sive rise of privastes to the rank of 
oflicers which was the great alleviation 
of its bitterness to tbe |)eople, and waft 
so direct an expression of the desires 
of the Revolution. This filling up of 
commissions fioin the ranks of the 
soldiers might be extremely agreeable 
to them, and so far obviate the objec- 
tions to this mode of recruiling the 
army ; but it involved the sacrifice of 
the most important part of the royal 
prerogative, and it might ultimately 
])lace the armed fpree in the hands of 
those upon whom, in a crisis, no re- 
liance could be placed. 

47. In a question surrounded by 
so many difficulties, the Government 
adopted the course usually followed in 
such coses ; they brought in a measure 
in hamioiiy witJi tJie inclination of the 
majority of the legislature. M, Gouvion 
St Cyr, in a vmy able report, tinfblded 
both the principles and the details of 
the proposed project. “ All modes of 
reciuiting, ” said he, “ reduce" 
solves to two — voluntary enrolment 
and compulsoiy service ; the latter will 
not be called into o 2 >eration unlesft 
the first shall prove insufficient. The * 
comphunent ot tlio legions is fixed at 
150,000 njeii ; the mimber required 
yearly is 40,000. The proposed regu- 
intions are to be divided into three 
heads : those concerning the levying, 
the legionary Veterans,^ and the pro- 
motion. The first are mainly founded 
on the old laws of the conscription — 
softened, however, in every particular 
in which it was practicable. The re- 
gulations concerning the legionary ve- 
terans are based on the principle that^ 
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in a free State, eveiy man is bound to 
render service to maintain the. inde- 
pendenceiitof his country. Those re- 
gai’ding promotion, on the principle 
that, as a compensation for the sacri- 
licea thus imposed upon the people, a 
regular and Invariable system of pro- 
motion should be established in the 
army ; that, bemnniiig from the ranks, 
it should ascend to the highest grades ; 
that the regulations on this subject 
should have the fixity of laws, and the 
recompenses should be as widespread 
as the services, so that the common 
soldier might have the prospect of ar- 
riving at any rank, any employment, 
without any" limit, or any other title 
but his talental or his services.” 

48. A law fraught w'itli such mo- 
mentous, and it might bo iireparablc 
consequences, called forth, as well it 
might, animated debates in both Cham- 
bers. On the one hand, it "was con- 
tended on the part of Ministers, by 
MM. C^ourvoisier and Royer - Collard ; 
“ The proposed law differs from the 
conscription in the most essential par- 
ticular, for it fixes the maximum of 
the levy, whereas the main grievance 
of Napoleon’s system consisted in this, 
that nothing was determined absolute- 
ly ; no amount of sacrifices secured the 
country against fresh demands. Under 
the monarchy, although voluntaiy re- 
cruiting was as much ns possible en- 
couraged, government never lost hold 
of the important right of forced enrol- 
ment : the militia was constantly raised 
by levy; in remoter times tlie Ran and 
Arrifere Ban were calbid fortli by royal | 
proclamation. Forced levies were re- 
peatedly had recourse to during tlie 
long and disastrous wars of Louis XIV. 

• Lome at England, that model of re- 
presentative government ; does it not 
make use, in cases of necessity, of com- 
pulsory service ? "What else is the jn css, 
'which mans the fleet which has given 
her the empire of the waves? Look 
around you in Fuiupe, and you will 
see armies everywhere maintained by 
forced enrolments, which latterly have 
been pushed to a length tliat appa- 
rently know's no limits. Is it fitting 
for us, surrounded by so many power- 
ful neighbours, decorated with so mucli 


glory, the object of such inextinguish- 
able animosities, to rely for our defence 
only on the shadow of an amy? Are 
we prepared to descend from the sum- 
mits of military fame, to the condition 
and the reputation of a second-rate 
power ? We have still within ourselves 
the elements of a military force capable 
of securing for ever the independence 
of our country ; shall we let them 
wdther away for want of emplojinent? 
Our misfortunes have not deprived us 
of the right to be proud, but uiey have 
imposed upon us the duty of being vi- 
gilant. Cast your eyes on our frontiers, 
on the garrisons of our citadels, ’ and 
say if tins is the time to slumber at our 
posts? We are accused of betraying 
the royal authority W'hen, if we acted 
otherwise, we should be bctra}diig the 
independence of our country ; and tlic 
King, by surrendering that of his pre- 
rogative, has giv(m a noble example of 
what the duty of his situation requires, 
the love of his people can effect. 

49. “ Tho reserve of veterans which 
it is proposed to establish, under the 
name of * legionary veterans,’ is a mea- 
sure at once called for by necessity, and 
justified by every noble and honourable 
feeling. We have to consider, in ap- 
proaching this subject, if we shall again 
call to the derein e of tho country tho 
soldiers who have created its gloiy, or 
if we shall for ever stigmatise them as 
dangerous to its rt'pose. Such a decla- 
ration woukl be at once rigorous and 
unjust, for our sc^ltliors were admirable 
in the day of battb', and indefat igabhi 
ardour animated and heroic patience 
sustained them ; never have they ceased 
to feel that they owed their life to the 
safety of Franco ; and when they re- 
tired from their standards they were 
still prejiared to oiler to them immense 
treasures of force and braveiy. Is it 
fitting that Fiance should renounce 
the privilege of demanding them ? Is 
it fitting she should cease to pride her- 
self on those whom Europe is never 
weary of admiring? No ! the thing is 
impossible ; our safety is not placed in 
the oblivion of such services, in the 
distrust of such courage, in the aban- 
donment of so secure a raiiipai’t, Em- 
jiircs arc not founded on distrast. The 
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King knows it ; the King wishes that 
there should not exist in irance a single 
national force which docs not belong 
to him, a single generous sentiment of 
which he has not made the conquest. 
Our soldier^ have expiated much, for 
they have sufTeredmuoh; breathesthore 
the man who would still repel them ? 

50. We must say to those whom the 
phantom of the old army terrifies, that 
their prejudices are unjust, their alarms 
without foundation, and that in this, 
as in so many other cases, the dread 
of imaginary perils may induce real 
danger. After a crisis such as we are 
emerging from, for evils such as wo 
have endured there is but one remedy 
— and that is oblivion. It is oblivion 
alone which can heal the wounds of a 
State so long and violently agitated. 
Wlioever refuses to sacrifice to oblivion 
prepares now tempests. W hat French - 
man has not need of oblivion, if not for 
lumseT, at least for his family, his 
brothers, his children ? Error has been 
in aU camps, within all walls, with- 
out all walls, under all banners. Our 
(ountry hes often seen rebels in both 
armies'. All of us have faults more or 
less grave to expiate ; and the King 
has given the best proof that he know's 
iiow to reign by his knowing how' to 
forgive." 

51. The last words, pronounced in a 
most emphatic manner by the Minister 
at War, produced a prodigious impres- 
sioii both in the Chamber and over 
France, They spoke too strongly to the 
most powerful passions of tlie people 
not to excite a universal enthusiasm. 
They penetmted alike the camps, the 
towns, Liid the cottages; already the 
words were heard in tne streets, “ the 
Crand Army still exists." But the 
Royalists were not discouraged; and, 
without directly running counter to 
these noble ana* popular sentiments, 
they rested their oprwsition to the pro- 
posed measure chieny on its tendency 
to despoil the Crown of the most im- 
portant part of its prerogative, that of 
appoifiting officers to the army, and 
to establiidi an armed force which could 
not he relied on, under all circumstan- 
ces, to support its authoiity. The 
proposed law," said MM. de ViUMe, dc 


Chateaubriand, and Salaberry, “ will 
renew what was most odious and op- 
pressive under the Imperial regime — 
the forced levying of men by the con- 
scription. Such a measure is repugnant 
to every idea of a tempted constitu- 
tion or real freedom ; it is unknown in 
England, where compulsoiy enrolment 
is tolerated only in time of war, and 
then only for the militia, which cannot 
be sent out of the country but with its 
own con sent. Other kings have known 
howto conquer provinces, resist fomi- 
dahle leagues, with the aid of voluntaiy 
enrolment; are we less powerful fliaii 
they ? The conscription is the scourge 
of every country, hut, above all, of an 
agi-icultural one ; for wliat can replace 
the robust arms ivhich are tom from 
the plough ? It leaves, as in the last 
years of the Empire, none to conduct 
cultivation but widotm and orphans. 
Why make such a display of hostile 
intentions at this time ? is it desired 
to awaken the jealousy of the Sove- 
reigns, to make them call to mind the 
<^>xploits of the Grand Army, and dream 
of a second Waterloo? Is legitimacy 
so very fimily established, that it can 
with safety be abandoned to those who 
have so recently shown themselves its 
bitterest enemies ? On the other hand, 
why oblige the veterans to come forth 
from their retreats, and persecute them 
by a compulsory service, under a gov- 
ernment which tlicre is tpo much rea- 
son to fear they arc for ever Severed 
from ill tlieir hearts. 

52. “ ‘ Promotion, promotion ! * 
These are the magic words which are 
presented as the soul of the new law* 
as the secret destined to procui’e for 
us the restoration of our perilous glory- , 
Promotion indeed ! is it already foi’got- 
tcn that frenzy was substituted for tho 
noble sentiment of patriotism in tho 
young eUves of Napoleon, and that to 
it are eiitirelv to be ascribed the disas- 
ters of tho Hundred Days ? How is it 
proposed to regulate this promotion ? 
Why, by despoiling the King of what 
is the very essence of the royal prero- 
gative — the appointment of officers to 
the armed force ! The charter ex- 
pressly secui-es this important power 
to the King ; and now tho authors of- 
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the ordinaire® of 5th September, who 
were ao loud in their assertion of the 
principle that not an iota of the char- 
ter should be changed, openly violate 
it, in order to secure the sutfn^es of a 
party the sworn enemies of legitimacy, 
and in order to humiliate the rural 
noblesse, who are the best supporters 
of the throne 1 

53. ** It is not the law as a military 
institution which we are to consider. 
Possibly, in that view, it may be open 
to very few objections. It is its spirit, 
its tendency, that we are to consider. 
Its tendency in this view is perfectly 
plain— it is anti-monarchical. All its 
clauses are conceived in this spirit, 
that the impulsion and the movement 
shall no longer proceed from the 
throne. Under the monarchy, on the 
same principle, and for the same rea- 
son, that alfjudicial aj)pointments and 
authority flowed from the throne, so 
the army, essentially obedient, recog- 
nised no other but the Sovereign. It 
was his name, and his alone, which it 
bore on its arms, on its standards. 
The proposed law alters this entirely, 
for it talces the nomination and pro- 
motion of officers from the King ; it 
violates the charter, which expressly 
i*ocognise3 that privilege as residing 
on him : the formation of veteran le- 
gions is nothing but a decisive conces- 
sion to those 'amo have never ceased, 
and will never cease, to aim at the 
ovortlu*ow of the* monarchy and the 
charter. There exists a flagrant con- 
spiracy against both. The coup d'itat 
of September 5 has rendered it omni- 
potent in civil matters, the ^.resent 
law will do the same with miiitary. 
Tljere was wanting to the Genius of 
' Evil nothing but an army ; when he 
has ohtaiiied one, he will seat himself 
on tlie ruins of a throne, at the foot of 
which fidelity and honour will fall in 
vain, too late recalled, too late appre- 
ciated.” 

64. Various amendments were pro- 
posed, and some carried, in both Chmn- 
bers : but they related only to matters 
of detail, which were worked out with 
extreme care. The principle of the 
law was too strongly intrencned in the 
feelings and opinions of the majority 


of the Chamber of Deputies to bo 
shaken ; and although a majority of 
the Peers were inclined to tne other 
side, the influence of Ministers, and 
the personal solicitations of the King, 
obtained for it success, ^n the final 
division, the law passed the Deptities 
by a majority of 66 — the numbers 
being 147 to 92. In. the Peers, the 
majority was les^ considerable — the 
numbers being 96 to 74. Thus passed 
this bill, which has ever since contin- 
ued the charter of the French amy, 
and has been successively adopted by 
all the governments which have suc- 
ceeded to its direction. Its conse- 
iiences were great — ^it may be said 
ccisive — on the future fate of France 
and of Europe. It is remarkable that 
this important cliange in the composi- 
tion of the French army — fraught, as 
the event proved, with such moment- 
ous consequencjes— was carried through 
in presence of the European ambas- 
sadors, and with their armies still oc- 
cupying the French citadels ; and 
there was as much truth as eloquence 
in the last speech of the Minister at 
War on the subject — “It is a spec- 
tacle unique in the his^'ory of thtv 
world to behold a free and national 
government discussing its military 
system in presence of the armies of 
Fiirope, still encamped on its terri- 
tory.^’ 

65. This was the great and decisi%^e 
measure of the session. When this 
important victory was gained by the 
i)opular party, the lesser successes fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. The prin- 
cipal remaining struggle took place on 
tlie law proposed by Government in 
regard to the liberty of the press. Tho 
provisions of the bill on this subject, 
brought forward by M. Pasquier, the 
Keeper of tho Seals, were these ; Tho 
author of every writing pubhshod in 
Franco was to be primarily responsible 
for its contents ; if tho author was 
unknown, the publisher ; and minute 
regulations were laid down for the 
seizure of works of an inflammatory 
tendency, and leading to revolt ; and 
no jounials or periodical works u ero 
to appear, without the sanction of tin; 
censorship, before the 1st Januarj^ 
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1821. This certainly was very far 
from being the liberty of the press, 
hut still it was a step towards it, and 
indicated an intention on tlie part of 
Government, at no distant period, to 
remove all restrictions on it. The 
project, however, excited a great divi- 
sion in the Chamber ; and a portion of 
the Centre, headed hy Camille Jour- 
dan, voted against it This was an 
ominous symptom, and so the event 
proved. The bill was so altered by 
successive amendments — carried some 
against, some by the Government — 
that, in the end, neither party was 
very anxious for its passing into a law; 
ana the result was, that after having 
passed the Chamber of Deputies by a 
majority of 34 — the numbers being 
131 to 97 — it was thrown out by tlie 
Peers by a majority ol 43 — ^tho num- 
bers being 102 to 69. This result was 
obtained by the Royalists having to a 
man united with the extreme Left to 
throw out the bill ; — a strange coali- 
tion at first sight, but natural in real- 
ity, when two parties — the most ht 
variance on other points — are excluded 
from power, and both look to freedom 
of discussioJi as the only means of re- 
gaining it. 

66. I’he laws restrictive of indivi- 
dual liberty, and establishing the odi- 
ous pr^vOtal courts, expired at the end 
of this year, to which period alone they 
stood extended, without either renewal 
or observation. In fact, they had bo- 
,come a dead letter ; only four arrests 
had been under their authority in the 
course of tlie year. Thus the cause of 
freedom was sensibly advancing in 
Prance with the cessation of treason 
and sedition. Government no longer 
felt the necessity of exceptional laws, 
and were too happy to let them ex- 
pire.; the public feeling at once repro- 
bated and rendered unnecessary their 
continuance. A great truth, interest- 
ing to all, and especially free nations, 
may he gathered from this circum- 
stance — and that is, that the cause of 
real freedom never is promoted by 
sedition or revolt. A change of gov- 
ernment may result, and often has re- 
sulted, from the success of such at- 
tempts ; but the cause of liberty has 


never failed to suffer from them. If 
the treason is successfbl^ none dare 
call it treason ; its leaders are elevated 
to high stations^ and liberty is in every 
month ; bat meanwhile the substance 
is lost, and the new government is 
both more powerful and oppressive 
tlian the old. If it is unsuccessful 
the former government is only render- 
ed the more powerful and vindictive, 
from the failure of an attempt to shake 
its authority. Freedom cannot be won 
by rude idolence, tlmugh a change of 
masters for the worse may : it is the 
result only of continned tranquillity 
and peace, and perishes in the first 
burst of civil dissension. 

57. A more serious difiicolty awaited 
Ministers in the establishment, in the 
realm of France, of the concordat 
lately concluded with the (-ourt of 
Rome. This could only “be done by 
the consent of the Chambers, becaitfte, 
as the Church had been despoiled of 
all its inheritance by the Revolution, 
the new sees and cstabli^ments pro- 

S ’ required to be endowed from the 
of the State. It was no easy 
matter, with a Chamber the majority 
of which was decidedly Liberal, to ob- 
tain such a grant ; and yet, without 
it, the concordat would remain a doad 
letter. The Duke de Richelieu, to 
meet the difficulties, brought in a mo- 
derate hill, the purport ol which was, 
that, m confoTTuity with the concordat 
of Leo X. and Francis I., now again 
become the law of Fmnce, there should 
be 8ev& new archbishoprics, and one 
hundred and thirty-five new ejnscopal 
secs established in the country, the 
funds for the support of which should 
be taken from tne public GX(jhequer ; 
that no bull or brief of the Pope should 
be published in France till it had re- 
ceived the sanction of the King ; and 
that those concerning the Church in 
general, the interest of the State, or 
which modified its existing institu- 
tions, should be submitted to the 
Chambers. It was not likely that a 
bill which went, on the one hand, to 
impose .so considerable a burden on 
the public funds, and, on the other, 
abridged in such important x^articulars 
the authority of the Church of Rome. 
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would meet with the support either of 
a Liberal C&amher, or of the Papal 
Government. It experienced, accord- 
great opposwn; and after 
being anxiously discussed in commit- 
tee, and vehemently by the public 
press, it wa? withdrawn by Ministers, 
and the matter referred again to the 
Duke de Ridielieu, for further negoti- 
ation With the Court of Rome. 

68. The most important matter 
which remained for consideration was 
the Budget, and the greatest interests 
were wound up with it. On the suc- 
cess of the Ministry’s measures of fin- 
ance it depended whether France could 
make good its still onerous engage- 
ments to the Allies, and thereby eftcct 
an arrangement wliicli might load to 
the evacuation of the territory. This 
was a matter of the very highest im- 
portance, upon which the King’s heart 
was most anxiously sot, and upon the 
success of which the stability of his 
goveniment might be considered as in 
a great degree dependent. Much con- 
sideration was I’equisite before a sub- 
ject so surrounded with difficulties 
could be adequately handled, and the 
resources of the country, ecpially ■with 
the capital of its moneyed men, were 
alike unequal to making good tlio cn- 
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ga^ements. But happily the Credit 
of its Government stood high, and the 
honourable punctuality with which it 
had dischar^,d its obligations, since 
the Restoration, had gone far to j*e- 
move the clfects of the confiscation of 
so large a part of its public debt dur- 
ing tlie Revolution. M. Corvetto, the 
Finance Minister, estimated the ordi- 
nary receipts at 767,778,000 francs 
(£30,710,000) ; and the expenditure 
W!is 993,244,022 francs (£39,700,000) ; 
— so tliat the deficit to be provided for 
by loan was no less than 225,465,000 
francs, or £9,018,000. As the French 
capitalists ■were wholly iu\cqual to the 
raising a sum so large, especially after 
the gi-eat loans of me three preceding 
years, recourse was a^ain had to for- 
eign aid, and Messrs Baring and Hoj)o 
furnished the requisite assistance. The 
loan was obtained on more favourable 
terms than that of the preceding year, 
the Five per Cents being taken at 67 
instead of 58, as in 1817 ; no less than 
16,000,000 francs of rentes were in- 
scribed on the Grand Livre for the 
interest of this loan ; the loan, with 
the extra charges of commission, Ac., 
was contracted for at necrly 10 }K‘r 
cent ;* and it must always bo regarded 
a most honourable cii'cuinstance for 
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Land-tax 

Personal tax, patents, windows, 
Registers and woods, . 
Customs, . , , , 

ludirc>ct taxes. 

Ports, 

Lottery and salt-mines, . 

Given up by Royal Family, . 
Receipts by police, 

^Retaiued from solaiies, . 


Francs. 

259,054:9.37 
93,433,663 
162,200,000 
80,000,000 
120,000,000 
12.000,000 
14,000,000 
3,0e0,000 
900, 000 
13,200,000 


Total income, . . . 767,778,600 

Total expenditure, . - 993,244,022 


Differonoe to bo provided for 
by loan, . . . 225,465,422 

(or about £9,018,000) 


* Expenditure. 

Onhnarif. 

Interest of National Debt, . 
Snikiug Fund, 

Annuities, . . . . 

Pensions of all sorts. 

Civil list, .... 

Clergy, 

Peers, 

Deputie.s, . . . . 

Various Ministries, 
Departmental expenses. 
Cautionary eugageincnts, 
Negotiation, . . . . 

Cadastre, . . . . 

Nonvaleurs, . . , . 


Fxtraordinarj/, 
Fifth war-oontnbution, . . 

Cost and pay of Allied troops, 

Anears of do 

Miscellaneous, 


FlWlCIL 

140.782.000 

40.000. 000 
I2,800,0(»t 

65.908.000 

34.000. 0011 

22 . 000 . 000 
2,000,000 

680,000 

201.913.000 

31.976.000 

8 , 000,000 

18,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,916,000 


680,975.000 


140,000,000 

154,800,000 

11,468,422 

6,000,000 


812,268,421 


’^Annuaire Historiqv'Sf i. 196, 197. 


Total, . 998,224,022 
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the French (rovernment and nation, 
that they discharged such enormous 
obligations with exactness and fidel- 
ity. 

59. Tliis great difficulty having been 
liiiinnounted, negotiations began in 
good earnest for tho evacuation of the 
French tenitory. The great obstacle 
was the enormous amount of the in- 
demnities claimed by governments or 
individuals for exactions made from 
them during tlie war, which had 
swelled to 1,000,000,000 francs, or 
£04,000,000. At length, however, hy 
the indefatigable efforts of the com- 
missioners, aided by rhe liberal and 
just views of the Duke of WeLington, 
wlio was at their head, the claims were 
so far adjusted that the interest of the 
new debt, to be crcatctl for this pur- 
;^K)se, was fixed at 12,400,000 francs, 
or £482,000, a very small sum com- 
par(*d with what had been aiitici})ated. 

aiice,” said the Duke de Richelieu, 
ill announcing the conclusion of this 
arrangement to the C'liambcr of Peers, 

should now real) the reward of her 
eour<'uu**^us resignation. Holding iu 
her hands tho treaties of whicdi shc 
has performed llic most oiu-rons cou- 
ditioiis, slie will not appeal in vain to 
Knrope for the execution, in her turn, 
of such as arc favourable to her. The 
treaty of 20th November 1815 bears 
this clause : ‘ Tho military occupation 
of France may terminate at tlic end of 
three years ! ’ That term approaches, 
^nud every Frencli lieait r|uivci'S at the 
thought of seeing on the soil of our 
country no other banner but that of 
Frain c. The Sovereigns are about to 
assendtb', to deliberate on this great 
question. This assembly will not be 
one of the congresses of kings which 
history has often recounted as of sinis- 
ter omen ; that august reunion will 
open under noble auspices. Justice 
will preside over it — the august rulers 
of nations will yield to the wish of the 
King — to that -wish which, after the 
example of its august family, entire 
France has pronounced with a unani- 
mous voice. The most perfect tran- 
<iuillity reigns in France — our institu- 
tions are developed and .strengthened 
'—the Charter, thrown open to all 


parties, receives them, aot to become 
their prey, but that they may be cher- 
ished, and lost in its bosom. If, for a 
moment, they^have seemed to revive, 
the wise firmness of the King has im- 
mediately disarmed them; and tho 
ex 2 ^erience of that has proved for us, 
as for all Europe, an evident demon- 
stration of their impotence. Last year 
a cruel calamity, the most likely of 
any to agitato a people, made itself 
.severely mlt. Jfi m the midst of so 
many difficulties, the legitimate mon- 
archy has displayed so much strength, 
w'liat hiis it to apprehend for the fu- 
ture : and what alarm can Europe feel 
at the prospect of Franco, free under 
the beneficent, sceptre of its Sove- 
reigns T' As a corollary to these 
cheering expi^cssions, he propo.sed the 
inscription on the Grand Livre — in 
other words, the creation of stock— tu 
tho extent of 12,400,000 francS, to 
meet the demands of ]mvate parties, 
and 24,000,000 francs of rentes yearly 
(£900,000), to form a fimd of credit 
wherewith to meet the demands of the 
foreign powers. Overjoyed at the pro- 
siiec.t of obtaining a liberation of tneir 
territory by such sacrifices, these gfants 
were agreed to without a dissenting 
voice in both houses. 

60. Aix-la-Ohai»jl.lle, where it was 
determined that tho Congress charged 
with such weighty matters of consi-* 
deration shoula sit, i.^? an old town in 
the German jiart of the Low Countries, 
long celebrated for its antiquities, and 
tht; memorable eveut.s of which it has 
been the tlieatre. Charlemagne fixed 
upon it as the capital of his extensive 
dominions, wliich, like those which a 
thousand years aftenvards were 
the influence of N’apoleoii, extended fat 
into Germany on tlie right bank of tho 
Rhino. It contains the tomb of that 
illustrious man, and many objects of 
antiquarian interest; but, havingeeased 
to be a metropolis when his mighty 
dominion fell to pieces, it had rapidly 
sunk from its ancient splendour, and 
for several centuries had been chiefly 
supported by the concourse of strangers 
who assembled annually to drink its 
celebrated waters. Now, however, it 
received a passing but brilliant illus- 
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tration from the momentous Congress 
which assembled within its waljjs, and 
on whose decisions the fate, not only 
of France, but of Euixjpe, in a great 
measure depended. To those who re- 
flect on the ticissitndes of time, and 
the mighty changes produced by the 
course of e^ejUts, it will not appear the 
least remarhkble coincidence of that 
memorable era, that the Sovereimis 
charged with the consideration of when 
the French territory should be liberated 
from its thraldom, assembled after the 
lapse of a thousand years in the capital 
city of their former conqueror, and In 
the close vicinity of his tomb ; and that 
a leading power in the conferences was 
that formed by the descendants of the 
heroic Witikind, who had straggled as 
long and perseveringly against the first 
Oharlemagne as his descendants had 
done against the second. 

61. The eoncourso of strangers soon 
began in Aix-la-Chapello. Prince Met- 
ternich arrived on the 20th September, 
and soon after M. Capo d'Istria, Priucc 
Lieven, and Pozzo di Borgo, and Nes- 
selrode ; on the part of Russia, General 
Chernichetr, Count WoronzolV, General 
Jomini, and several others. Prince 
Hardenberg, Baron Benistorff, and 
Baron Alexander (Je Humboldt, aji- 
peared on behalf of Pnussia ; Lor(l Oas- 
tlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Mr Canning, on that of Great Britain. 
Finally, Messrs Hope,, Baring, and 
Rothschild, were there as private in- 
dividuals, but possessing more weight 
than many Sovereigns, from being alone 
posfiessed of the capital reciuisi te to cany 
into effect the vast financial operations 
which wore in contemplation- The Dnke 
de Richelieu attended on the part of 
Fiance ; he took an affectionate leave of 
Louis XVIII., whose last words to him 
on setting out were : “ M. de Richelieu, 
make every sacrifice to obtain the eva- 
cuation of the temtory ; it is the first 
condition of our independence : no flag 
but our own should wave in France. 
Express to my allies how difficult my 
government will bo so long as It can 
be reproached with the calamities of 
the country, and the occupation of the 
territory; and yet you know, M. de 
Richelieu, it was not 1, but Buonaparte, 


who brought the Allies upon ua These 
are my whole instructions. Repeat to 
the Emperor Alexander that he has it 
in his power to render a greater service 
to my nonse than he has done in 1814 
or 1816 ; after having restored legiti* 
macy, it remains for him to reap tho 
glory of having restored the national 
independence. Obtain the best condi- 
tions poasiblo ; but, at any sacrifice, 
get quit of the stranger.” 

62. The King of Prussia, within whose 
territories Aixda-Chapelle is situated, 
anived on the 26th September, to re- 
ceive his august allies, the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, who arrived on the 
28th. As the congress was expected to 
be short, there was not the same bril- 
liant concourse of strangers wliich had 
met at Vienna in 1814 ; but still enough 
to throw an air of splendour over tno 
august assembly. The Princeas Lieven 
and • Lady Castlereagli shone pre-emi- 
nent among the female diplomatists — 
not the least important personages in 
a congress of that description— and re- 
ceived all the illustrious persons who 
were assembled on the occasion. The 
splendid diamonds of the latter were 
the object of general admiration. Ma- 
dame Catalani appeared there with the. 
magnificent diamond brooch wliich had 
been given her by the Emperor Alex- 
ander; and the chief beauties of tho 
opera at Paris acldinl the influence of 
their charms to the gaiety of the scene. 
Nor were there wanting some who aimed 
at attracting tho notice of tlie Emperoi> 
Alexander by falling in with liis pc-^ 
ciiliar and superstitious feelings ; and 
Mademoiselle Lenorinand, in the dress 
and with the pretensions of a sibyl, 
endeavoured, though without the sanio 
success, to play the part which Madame 
Ejudener had done in bringing about 
the Holy Alliance. 

63. The Emperor Alexander gave se- 
veral audiences toM. de Richelieu, \ritli 
whom ho conversed in the most unre- 
served manner on the afl’airs of France. 
“Your nation,” said he, “ is bravo and 
loyal ; it has supported its misfortunes 
with a patience which is heroic. Do 
you think, M. de Richelieu, that it is 
prepared for the evacuation; do you 
consider tlie Government sufficiently 
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cstablislied ? Tell me the simple truth ; 
you know I am the friend and admirer 
of your nation, and I wish nothing but 
your word on the subject. ” “ N ever, 
replied the Duke de Richelieu, “was 
nation more w'orthy and better prepared 
to receive the great act which the mag- 
nanimity of your Majesty is preparing 
for it. Your Majesty has seen with 
what fidelity it has discharged all its 
engagements ; and I will answer for the 
results of its political system. ” “My 
dear Richelieu,” rejoined the Emperor, 

“ you are loyalty itself. I do not fear 
the development in France of liberal 
institutions ; 1 am liberal myself— veiy 
li])cral. I should even wish that your 
King should perform some act which 
should conciliate tlie holdci*s of the 
national domains ; but 1 fear the Ja- 
cobins— I hate them : he ware of throw- 
ing yourself into their arms. Europe 
will have nothing more to do with Jaco- 
binr m. There is but one Holy Alliance 
of kings, founded on momlity and 
Christianity, which can save tlm social I 
order. We should set tlie first exam- ' 
>lc.” “ You may rely on the King of 

'’ranee doing all in his power to extin- 
guish Jacobinism; and the law of elec- 
tions has produced satisfactory results. ” 
“1 know it,'' replied the Emperor; 
“but let us await the next returns. 
In the name of Heaven, M . de Riche- 
lieu, let us save the social order. Prus- 
sia is very urgent for money ; Austria, 
too, is very needy ; I, for my own iiart, 
.should have no objections to receive 
^ the sums due to me for indemnities as 
King of Poland. Como to an under- 
standing with M. Baring; it is there 
that •'lie key to all the arrangements 
we desire is to he found.” 

64. When sentiments of this sort were 
entertained by the principal parties at 
the Congress, it was not diuicult to come 
to an understanding. The prelimina- 
ries were arranged on the 1st li^ctohor, 
and a courier, the moment the signa- 
tures were attached, was despatched to 
the King of France to announce the 
happy result. The conditions ^cre — 
1. That the troops should retire from 
the strong places which they occupied 
on the territory of France, on or before 
the 30th Kovember, which were to be 


immediately occupied by the French 
troop^ 2, That the sums required for 
the pay, clothing, and maintenance, of 
the troops, as regulated by the conven- 
tion of December 1, 1817, should be 
paid down to the SOtli November, 8. 
That, in considemtion of this evacua- 
tion before the five years, to which it 
might have extended, had expired, 
France should pay to the Allies the sum 
of 265,000,000 francs (£10,600,000), 
of which 100,000,000 were to be made 
^od in inscriptions on the Grand livre, 
dated 22d September 1818, and taken 
at the current i-ate of .'ith October. 4. 
The remaining 166,000,000 were to be 
settled by drafts on the houses of Hope 
and “Baring, in nine monthly jiayments 
of ^ual amount each, the drafts to be 
delivered to Jhc eommisiaioners of tb« 
Allied powers by the agents of the French 
treasmy at the time of the final evacua- 
tion of the territory. • 

65. Having accomplished this great 
object of the deliverance of the terri- 
topr, the next object of the Duke do 
liiclielieu was to obtain the admission 
of France into the European confede- 
racy, by whom it had so long been an 
object of secret dread or open hostility. 
He addressed himself to this effect to 
the ministers of the Allied powers, and 
the request was favourably received ; 
but it w’as d(^omed better that the first 
diplomatic advance should come from 
the powers themsidVes. In conse* 
(jnence, a note signed by the minis- 
ters of the four great powers ■was ad- 
dressed to the Duke do Richelieu, in 
whi(;h they stated that their sovereigns, 
after having maturely and anxiously 
weighed the state of France, and the 
chances of stability in its existing in- « 
stitntions, had come to a unoaSmohs 
opinion that they had the liappinoss 
of thinking that the cinder of things 
established by the rostox'ation of the 
Bourbon line, and the wisdom of his 
Most Christian Majesty, was now firmly 
rooted ; that the French Government 
had discharged its obligations xvith the 
most scmpulons fidelity ; and, in con- 
sequence, the Allied powers had deter- 
mined to make the occupation of the 
territory cease on the 30tn November. 
Animated by these sentiments, they 
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indulged tlie hope tliat Ms Most Chris- 
tian Majesty would permit tl^m to 
unite tJieir councils and efforts with 
his for the attainment of these objects ; 
and they inrite him to take part in 
tlieir deliberations, present or future, 
for the maintenance of piuice, and the 
mutual guarantee of the rights of na- 
tions. 

66. Thni was a most important step, 
as it tended at once to readmit France 
into European allianee : a matter 
of nearly as gieat importance to the 
stability of its government as the eva- 
cnation, M. de Richelieu, in the name 
of Louis XVIIL, hastened to answer. 

His Majesty the King of France has 
received with the most lively satisfac- 
tion this fresh pioof of the confidence 
and friendship of the sovereigns who 
have taken part in the deliberations of 
Aix-la-Chapolle. In casting bis re- 
gards on the past, and being convinced 
that at no otli^ period no other nation 
could have discharged with equal fidel- 
ity the engagements France has cqn- 
tocted, the King has felt that this 
new* species of glory was to be ascribed 
to the force of the institutions which 
rule it ; and he perceives with joy that 
the consolidation of these institutions 
is regarded as not less advantageous to 
the repose of Europe than essential to 
its piusperity. Convinced that his 
first, duty is to jjerpetuate, by ever}’ 
means in his power, the peace now 
happily cstal ►limned among the nations, 
that the intimate union of their gov- 
ernments is the surest pledge of its 
durability, and tliat Fi’aiice cannot re- 
main a sti-anger to a system the force 
of which arises from an entire unity of 
principles and actions, his Majesty has 
received with cordiality the proposition 
madd to him, and has, in eoiisecmcnce, 
authorised the undersigned to talce part 
in all the deliberations of the ministers 
and plenipotentiaries, in the view of 
maintaining tlie treaties and guaran- 
teeing the mutual rights which they 
have established. ” 

67. It soon apx)€ared that the acces- 
sion of France to the European alli- 
ance was not to be a mere formality. 
In a few days after a secret protocol 
was signed by the ministers of all the 


five XK)wers, which bore— **1. That 
the sovereigns are determined never to 
deviate, neither in their mutual rela- 
tions nor in those which unite them to 
other states, from the principles which 
have hitherto united them, and which 
form a bond of Christian fraternity 
which tlie sovereigns have formed 
among each other. 2, That that 
union, which is only the more close 
and durable that it is founded on no 
separate interests or momenta^ com- 
bination, can have no other object but 
the maintenance of the treaties, and 
the support of tlie rights established 
by them. 3. That France, associated 
with tho other powers hy the restora- 
tion of a Crovernment at once legiti- 
mate and constitutional, engageshence- 
forth to concur in the maintenance and 
support of a system which has given 
peace to Europe, and can alone secure 
its duration. 4. That if, to attain 
these ends, the powers which have 
concurred in tlie present a(;t should 
deem it nocessaiy to establish particu- 
lar reunions, cither among the sove- 
reigns themselves or their ministars, 
to treat of subjecits in which they have 
a common interest, the time and plai'o 
of such assemblages shall bo previously 
an-aiigcd by diplomatic communica- 
tion ; and in the event of such reunions 
having for their object the condition 
of other states in Europe, they shall 
not take place except in pursuanco of 
a formal invitation to those by whom 
those states are directed, and under an 
express reservation of their right to 
participate in it directly, or by their 
plenipotentiaries. ” 

68. This protocol was followed by 
another, which was of a more practical 
nature, and went directly to regulate 
the military aiTangemente which were 
to be adopted in the event of a fresh 
revolutionary outbreak in France. Tho 
ministelp of the four great powers ac- 
cordingly — on the urgent solicitation 
of the lesser states in Germany, who 
were more immediately threatened on 
such ah event — met- secretly, with- 
out tho concurrence of France or tho 
Duke de Richelieu. At this confer- 
ence it was agreed — “ 1. That all tho 
engagements stipulated by the Quad- 
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rtti)le Alliance of 20tli Nov. 1815, are 
reserved in Uioir full force and effect 
with reference to the *fc6deris ct hdli 
camSf* as it was foreseen and provided 
for by that treaty, 2. That for the 
casiis fmderis^ such as was provided for 
in the second paragraph of the said 
treaty, the high contracting parties to 
the present protocol, in pursuance of 
their existing engagements, agree to 
concert, in such an event, in particular 
reunions, either among the mouarchs 
in person, or the four cabinets, on the 
most effectual means of ari’estiug the 
fatal effects of n neio revolutionary 
overthrow with which France may he 
threatened; recollecting always, that 
the progress of the evils which have so 
long desolated Europe lias only been 
arrested by the intimacy of the union, 
and the purity of the sentiments which 
unite the four sovereigns for the hap- 
piness of the world.” 

In pursuance of this agreement, 
it was provided that the coTr})s d'amncCy 
stipulated by the treaty of Chaumont, 
should simultaneously enter upon tl\,e 
<'ampsign the day when the Allied 
poweu, declared that the camis feedrns 
liad arisen. The British corps w'as to 
assemble at Bmssels, the Prussian 
at Cologne, the Austrian at Stuttgardt, 
the 'Russian, after the lapse of three 
months, f>n account of its great dis- 
tance, at Mayencc. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had been specially direct- 
ed by the Government of Great Britain, 
and that of the Netherlands, to over- 
look and re])oi t upon the fortifications 
of tlio Low Countries, has declare<l 
that lie can certify that the quantity 
of wfiks executed has been immense ; 
and th.it a powerful defensive attitude 
•would bo t-aken in the next year, should 
circumstances demand it. The pleni- 
potentiaries of the other powers have, 
111 like mariner, declared tliat they can 
give satisfactory assurances on .the pro- 
gress of the defensive preparations on 
the other countries adjoining the 
French frontier. In these circum- 
stances, the plenipotentiaries of the 
lour powers have considered the best 
means of proriding for the garrisoning 
‘Of these fortresses', in the event of a 
war breaking out aud hostilities com- 


mencing in the Low Countries. These 
fortresses have not been constructed 
for the defence of any sitigle ©ountry, 
but for the general protection of Eu- 
rope ; and there are several in tho 
second line which requhe to be occu- 
pied on the Dutch frontier. It has. 
therefore been agreed to recommend 
to his Majesty the Kina of the Nether- 
lands, in the event of the eem^ foederis 
being declared, tliat the fortresses of 
Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, and ^se on 
the Scheldt, with the exception of the- 
citadels of Antwerp ancf Toumay, 
should be occupied by tlie troop.s of 
his Britannic Majesty, and the cmdels 
of Huy, Namur, and Dinant, as well 
as the strong places of Charleroi, Mari- 
enburg, and Philippeville, by those of 
bis Prussian ‘Majesty.” 

70. It was not surprising that, amidst 
all this .seeming cordiality with the 
French nation, the Allied powersTtook 
these precautionary measures against 
a possible revolution in its govern- 
ment; for, in truth, they were in- 
spired wdth very grave "alarms on the 
subject Although tho new electoral 
law had been only two ye^s in opera- 
tion, the results obtained from tho 
two-fiftlis of tho Chamber which had 
been returned under it, were suiticieut 
to inspire the most serious apprehen- 
sions that, when the whole Assembly 
was lemoclellcd after the same fashion^ 
the majority would he decidedly hos- 
tile to the Bourbon djiiasty. A very 
able memoir had been drawn up by 
the Royalists at Paris, and secretly 
transmitted to the soverei^s at Aix- 
la-(fiiapelle, in which the Liberal po- 
licy of M. Decazes was violently ar- 
raigned, the certain overthrow of the • 
monarchy predicted fi*om its cotitirili- 
aiice, and the only remedy suggested 
in an entire change of men and mea- 
sures.*' Without giving complete cre- 

♦ “I<a revolution etend jnsqn’aux demiferea 
rlass('s dc la nation, qn’olle agite partout avfto 
violence, les princlpes destmeteurs de notro 
monarchic propoBtSs li la tribune par les 
istrea du Roi ; ot Ton lie veut pour exeinplo 
quo Ic disconrs du Ministre de la Guene sur 
la loi du recrutenient, et celul du Miniatre do 
la Police sur la libertd de la presse ; des dcrits 
nudacieux sapenttous les fuudemens cle I’ordre 
social, ct les lois rdpressives ne font obstaclo 
j^u'aux dcrivain.s qiu suutlenuont la inonarcbio 
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dit to these prognostications, which 
were evidently the offspring of vehe- 
mently excited and deeply chagrined 
party feelings, the Allied sovereigns 
saw that there w'os sufficient founda- 
tion for some of them to render it ad- 
wisahle to make arrangements for an 
eventual renewal of the war. 

7l. But whatever might bo the ap- 
prahensi<i||iis which the Allies in secret 
entertamid in regard to tho stability 
of th«'^^'’ existing order of things in 
France, there was no ■want, so far as 
external appem-ances wont, of the most 
entire confidence and cordiality be- 
tween them. The Allied sovej-eigns, 
and the Emperor Alexander in paiti- 
cnlar, considered it a point of honour 
to carry into execution all the arrange- 
iiieuts for the evacuation of the terri- 
tory, with the same scrupulous good 
faith and exactness w’lth which the 
French Government had discharged all 
the onerous engagements undertaken 
hy it under the treaty of 20th Novem- 
ber 1815. On the day stipulated, the 
80th November 1818, the fortresses oc- 
cupied by the Allies W'cro cverywlicre 
evacuated by their troops, and handed 
over to the French corps under the 
Duke d’Angouleme, wliich were at the 
gates to occupy them. With speech- 
less delight the French troops defiled 
through the gates of their ancient 
fitrongholds, reoccupied the well-known 
quarters, and beheld, amidst thunders 
of artillery, the national standard again 
hoisted on their walls. The most scru- 

et la liigitiinit<j ; lea jugements des tribunaux 
Bont livr^s aux diatribea lea ]i 1 ub vku'mtca ; 
tons 14s liens de I’etat social sout rel&^ ; 
le Gouveniemeiit ne i)arait iiiareher <,uc p,ir 
I'inipnlsion d’xm poiivoir qui n’cxisto phis, tt 
pilr la presence des forces (;trangbres ; eufln, 
tout 80 pr< 5 pare a faire la guerre i rEuroi)c. 
Par quels moycus peut-ou emijfjfher que 
la Franco, et par elle I’Europe entibre, nc 
viennent encore la proic des r^volutionuaires? 
Changer le systbme du gouvernemciit par Ic 
^Iiaugement complot du Ministbre am lo 
■dirigo. Le changement coraplet du Minfs- 
tbre est le soul moyou salutairc, le soul v^ri- 
tablement elficace, ct en mSnio temps qu’il 
cst le seul loyal ot admissible pour empdidier 
quo la France no redevicime encore un foyer 
de revolution, qui no tanlerait pas A embras- 
«er I’Europe entibre.” — Metnoire .SVeref pre- 
jicnU aux Souvemms d Aix-la-Chapelk^ par 
M. le Baron Vermeuit CAPEFiGUfi, Mistoire 
de la JieBtauraiwn, v. 348, 853. 
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pulous good faith and exactitude pre- 
vailed ill all the arrangements, and the 
utmost courtesy and pmitenees between 
the officers of the retiring and the en- 
tering armies. As the Allied troops 
had, m general, conducted themselves 
exceedingly well, under the firm and 
judicious direction of the Duke of 
Wellington, and had spent large sums 
of money in the cities which they oc- 
cupied, their withdrawal was a matter 
of regret to many; but to tlio majority, 
whaWer regard they entertained for 
them individually, it was a subject of 
unspeakable delight to see the foreign 
colours lowered, and the national ones 
again hoisted on their citadels. The 
Duke of AVellington, previous to the 
breaking-up of the army of occupation, 
issued a touching ■valedictory address 
to the noble army, composed of so many 
nations, -whom he had commanded for 
three years; and retired with cheer- 
fulness into the comparative obscurity 
of English life, from the proudest situ- 
ation, “above all Greek, above all Ro- 
man fame,” ever held hy an uncrowned 
militaiy commander.* 

* “ Le Field-Mar^chal Luc de Wellington 
ne peut prendre eong<5 doa tioupcs qu’il n eu 
rhonueur de commander, saua icur ex])rimor 
sa gratitude pour la bonne onduite qui les a 
fait distinguor pendant lo temps qu'elleg out 
6t6 Bous ses orclTes. U y a x>rbs de trois aius 
que les suuveraius allii's ont coulld an Field- 
Mar5cli.il le cummandement en diuf de cette 
parti do leurs forces quo les circonsiaiiccs 
avftient reiidii iiccessaii e de laisaer en Prance. 
SI les inesuros que lours MM. avaieut com- 
uiandutis out ex^feutueB a leur sutisfactum, 
le Twsultat doit fitre entilireinent attribucS a la 
condiute pnidentc et eelairee tenue dan.s les 
cimmstances i>ar leur excelleiiees les Q6n6- 
raux eu diet, au lion exemple qn’ils out 
duumS aux mitres Gdn6niux et otlleiers leurs 
.subordonn6.s, aussi bien qu'aux cll’orts do 
ceux-cl pour les seconder, et enlln a Vexcel- 
lente discipline qiii a 6t6 constauinicnt ob- 
serv^e dans le.s ••ontingences. C'est avec re- 
gret qu’il a vu iirriver le moment oil la dislo- 
cation do eette arm^ allait mettre flu a ses 
rapports publics et jirivds avec les command- 
ants et autres officiers dcs divers corps. Lo 
Field-Mar6elial ne peut as.sez expriiner com- 
bien ces rapports lui dtaieiit agrdables; il 
I>rie les Gimvemeurs en chef de recevoir et 
de transmettre aux troupes qui sont sous 
leurs ordres, rassurance qu’il no eessera ja- 
mais de prendi'e le plus vif ii|ter6t A, ce qui 
les concenie, et qui le souvenir des trois an- 
rnSes durant Icsquellcs il a £td A leur tdte, lul 
sera toqjours cher.”— G. Murray, lo GCnfirul 
en chef do TEtat Jlojor de TArmiSo Alli<Je,”— 
Annalcs Hiatoriques,' I 437, 438. 
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72. Justice requires that the course 
f)f the narrative should for a moment 
he suspended, to reflect on the conduct 
of the Puke of Wellingtou on this oc- 
casion. As commander-in-chief of the 
Allied army of occupation, his appoint- 
ments were immense; his expenses 
-were all paid ; and he held a situation 
■wliich, in point of dignity and import- 
ance, any conqueror might envy, and 
■which far exceeded that enjoyed 
any sovereign prince. He was at the 
head of the united armies of Europe, 
and he held in fetters the realm of 
Napoleon. Nevei*thelefis, so far was he 
from endeavoming to prolong a situa- 
tion of so much dignity and emolii- 
nient to himself, that his whole eflbrts 
were diretjted to its abridgment ; from 
first to last, he did everything in his 
power to induce the Allies to shorten 
the stay of the army of occupation; 
and at last succeeded, very much by 
his T^.ersonal efforts, in les.sening it by 
two years. His situation iis eomman- 
der-iu-chief, and, still more, liis vast 
pci’soiud reputation, rendered him in 
inannn the final arbiter in the many 
di.spul(i points which arose between 
the French and the Allies regarding 
the peciiiiiaiy indemnities; and in 
that capac'iiy his decisions were not 
only regulated by the strictest justice, 
and the most assiduous attention to 
the rights of the parties, but they were 
so liberal and indulgent towards the 
vanquislicd and unfortunate, that they 
have extorted the praise even of the 
French liistoriaiis, tlie most envious of 
liis great r 4 ;])Utation.* In this coii- 

* “On n’a point rn g6n<5ral rontlu nssez ile 
Jiistloc lu lUie do Wdlington, pour la inaiii- 
cre largv. ut Joyalo dont il ja’oWgoa les mtC-- 
1 ets de Ja France dans toutes les n^gociations 
avec I’lStranger. Jc ne parlo pas d’aboKl de 
rimniense serviro rendu par S. S. dans la 
fiyation dcs (‘riianccs dtrangJsres Le Due de 
Wellington se nionira arbitre d^siuteressC, ct 
la post£*rit£* doit reconnaitre, k I’honneur de 
M. de Kichelieu, qu’il sortit paurre d'mie 
position oCi I’oiibli de qiu'-lques devoirs aiis- 
Ibrcs de la conscience aiirait pu cr^er pour 
lui la plus colossale des fortunes, Le Due 
«le Wellington fut trfes-lavorable d la France 
ilans tout ce qui toucliait rdvacuation duter- 
ritoire Sa po.sition dc G^iudiaUssiine de Tar- 
nnSe de PjQiccupation donrmit un grand poids 
Asonavia.^r cette question; il fut ebaque 
fois ct ebaque fens dgalenicnt il re- 

pundait par dcu paroles ^lovtJes qui faisaieut 


duct we discern another trait of that 
singleness of heart and disinterested- 
ness of disposition which fonned the 
leading features of that great man’s 
character ; and a memorable proof how 
completely a mind actuated only, and 
on every occasion, by a sense of dir^, 
can rise superior to the most powemil 
influence and ^eatest temptations of 
this world. The author has a melan- 
choly pleasure in recording 13tis tribute 
to the greatest man of the age; no 
more; and when there remains only 
to Ills country the pride of his deeds 
and the example of liis virtues,* 

73. It was while engaged in these 
great and beneficent deeds, which came 
with such peculiar gt*ace and lustre from 
the conciueror of Waterloo, that the 
hand of an assassin had all but cut 
short his career. On the 11 th Febru- 
ary, when the Duke W’as at Paris, active- 
ly engaged in endeavouring to reduce 
the enormous pecuniary indemnities 
claimed from the French, and the 
diminution of which was indispensable 
to any arrangement which might 
shorten the jieriod of the occupation of 
their territory, an attempt was made 
to assassinate him. At one in the 
morning, as he was stepping out of his 
carriage at the door of his liotel, a 
pistol was suddenly discliarged at him, 
though hajipily it missed the object. 
The assassin, who was seen by the • 
Servant behind the- carriage, glided oft 
in the obscurity, and e.s<;aped in the 
dark ; but a man of the name of Can- 

honnour k snn cametiire. I.c Due de Wel- 
lington, par la ceasatiou de roccupation ar- 
in^e, nvait k perdre utie grande position en 
France, cello dc Gcndralisainic dcs Allies, cc 
qul le faihuit en ijuelque sorte meinbre du 
Gouvcrneiiient ; il avait k saeniicr un 
iiicnt uiUDcnse ; de plus, le noble Lord con- 
naissaitropiiiion dc Lord Castlereagh, el d'une 
grande partie des nieiubres de raristocratio 
Anglaise, aur la n^’cssitc? de Toccupation 
arinee. Tons ces iutdi-Gts ne rarretferent 
point; il fut d’avis quo cette meauro de pre- 
caution devait cesser, car la Prance avait 
noii-seiileinent accompli les paierncns sti- 
pules, niais son Gouvemement semblait offrir 
Ic caraetbre d’ordre, ct de durt^e: cette oni- 
iium fUt trfea-puissarite dans le congrfes d'Aix- 
la Chapelle.”—- U afefioue, Histoire de laiic- 
Ktauratiant V. Sl)4, 357. 

Written on istb Soptember 1862, the day- 
after the intelligence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s death Avae received in Scotland, 
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tillon, and another of the name of 
Morenit, both old soldiers, were after- 
wards arrested, and brought to trial. 
But the evidence was deemed irisuiii- 
cient, and they were both acquitted. 
The calm attitude of Wellington was 
not in the slightest degree ailccted by 
this circTWnstance ; ho continued his 
di|)lomatic labours as if nothing had 
occurred ; and felt only great gratifi- 
jpation fnil the marked interest wliich 
fee attempt excited over all Europe. 
Although the jury did not deem the 
evidence against Cantillon sufficient, 
yet there can be no doubt of his guilt ; 
for Napoleon, in his testament made 
not long afterwards, left him a legacy 
of 10,000 francs (£400), expressly in 
consequence of his having attempted 
to murder the Duke of 'Wellington— a 
step as characteristic of the revengeful 
nature of his Italian disposition, as the 
noble conduct of the Duke, in striving 
at the very time to alleviate the bur- 
dens of France, was of liis more ele- 
vated character.* The contrast be- 
tween tlie two was the more remark- 
able, that the Duke had, during the 
advance to Paris after the battle of 
Waterloo, strenuously resisted, and 
succeeded in averting a proposal of 
Blucher's, that, if taken, Napoleon 
should be instantly executed as a 
pirate, the enemy of'mankind. 

• 74. After the conclusion of the con- 

gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Emperor 
Alexander ailopted the resolution of 
paying a visit as a private individual 
to Louis XV 111. at Paris. He arrived 
accordingly, and remained but one day; 

* “Je Itsgue 10,000 francs au sous-officier 
Cantillon, (iiu a essuye un process coTnmc pre- 
venu d'avolr voulu assa-ssiuer Loid Welling- 
ton, ce dont il a ete declare innocent. Car*- 
tillon avait autant le droit d’ussossiner cet 
oligarque que eelui cl de m'envoyer p6rir nur 
le rocher de 8t Helene. Wellington, qni a 
propose cet attentat, cherohait a le Justiflei 
Bur I’lnterOt de la Grande Bretagne. Cantil- 
lon, si vraiment il cub assassine le Lord, se 
serait convert et auralt cte jiar les 

motifs, rintcrOt de la France, de se 
d6faire d’un General qui d'ailleurs avait viol6 
la capitulation de X^aris, et par la s'^tait rendu 
responsable du sang du martyr Key, Labe- 
doybre, <fcc , et du enine d’avoir dCponill^les 
Mnsfees centre le texte des Traites ” — Art. 5, 
Codied tm Testament dc Napoleon, April 24, 
1820.— Antommabchi, J)emiers Moments dc 
NapoUon, ii. 233. 


and the King has told ns, in m 
gant memoir, given entire iu Lamar- 
tine’s History of the Hesiorationt that 
that day was the happiest of bis life. 
The Fi'ench monarch bad felt the ut- 
most solicitude for the evacuation of 
tile torritoiy, which he justly regaixled 
as the gi-eat work, and only secure in- 
auguration of his roign ; and when it 
Was iinally arranged, he said, to the 
Duke de Richelieu — “I have lived 
enough ; I have seen the day when no 
standard hut that of France waves 
over the French citadels.” The joy 
which he felt at this great deliverance 
heightened the satisfaction he experi- 
enced at receiving the monarch whom 
he, with reason, regarded as his chief 
deliverer. Alexander oi^ened his mind 
to him without reserve. “ Your Ma- 
jestj^,” said he, “has cdnducte<l youi- 
affairs with great wdsdom. I aiiprovo 
of your ordinance of 5th September. 
It had become indis^Kinsable to get 
quit of a Chamber which dragged you 
back. See what I have done for 
Poland ! Shall I be deceived iu my 
fond desire to reconcile the two great 
princi[des of J’cace and Liberty ? Tho 
fermentation in Germany is alarming, 
but it is owing to the linprudeut at- 
tempts of the Emperor of Austria and 
tlic King of Prussia to recede from 
the promises they have made to their 
people. I/'t us have no Revolutionists 
or Jacobins, but Christian freedom.” 
He was made acquainted with M. De- 
cazes, whom he commended in the 
highest tenns to the King. The Grand- 
Duke Constantine arrived after tho 
departure of the t/zar, and w'as entirely 
absorbed with military ideas. At ono 
of the reviews lie had presented to^ 
him a private in the 1st regiment of 
m’euadiers-a-cheval, who had wounded 
him iu single combat during the war 
in Russia. He. paid him the highest 
compliments, and offered to take him 
into his service— an offer Vliicli th(^ 
grenadier had the ])atriotism and the 
good sense to decline.* 

* ** Un des moments les plus heurciix do 
ma vie a celui qui asmvi la visi|||de I'Em- 
purour de llussie. Sans purler j[^pa grace 
extreme qu’il a misc a vonir me A re- 

tracer ainsi, mais bicn ttlibtlemoffl|Pe que la 
l»lu3 basso flatterie fit faire au Due do la Feu- 
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75. The approach of Ihe anmaal ro- 
liewalof a of the Chaniber of Depu- 
ties in 1818, threw France, as usual, into 
au agony of ejfcitement, and awakened 
on aU sides the most violent passions. 
It was worse than annual parliaments 
would be in the ordinary state of the 
Ikitish constitution ; for the parties 
were so nearly balanced that it was 
generally felt that a few votes either 
way would cast the balance decisively 
in favour of the one or the other party. 
Thus the whole efforts of faction, the 
whole declamations of the journals, the 
whole anxieties of the people, were con- 
centrated on the limited number of elec- 
tions in which tlie struggle was to be 
maintained. As the contest drew near, 
the weakness of the Royalist party, 
ami the progressive growth of the 
Ijibcral, becapiti manifest. One jour- 
nal only, the Comervateury supported 
tlio white flag, while dozens poured 
forth daily declamations on the pojiu- 
lar Side. Few Of the Royalists pre- 
sented tliiemselves as candidates for 
the varant seats ; when they did so, it 
was as niartjTs rather than with the 
step of concpierors. So completely 
were they depressed, that tlio contest 
scarce anywhere took place between 
them and the Ministerialists ; it lay 
between the latter and the extreme 
Democrats, and in most cases termi- 
nated to th(‘ advantage of tlio latter. 
M. Lafayette was returned for La 
Sarthe j M. Manuel, a popular leader, 
for La Yeiidec ; and M. lienjamin 

jllftde & regard de Louis XI V., il ^tait diflScile 
dc ne pas 6tre satisfait do son entretien, Non- 
seiilemejjt il fitait eritr6 dans toiites ines pen- 
Koes, mais il les aviat ditcs avant quo j’eusse 
eu le temps de les einettre. Il avnit haqto- 
nient app.ouve le systenio de gouvornenient, 
ot laligiie de conduite quo je suia, depuis quo 
.10 me sms detenniu(3 k reudre I’ordonnance 
fill 6 Sept. 1816. (.Ic no puis m’empGclicr de 
reinarquer que c’6ta»t le luoinentdes Elections 
lift Pans, et que I’Empereur paitit persuade 
que Beiyamin Constant seroit elu.) Eufln, 
oc Prince m’avait fait r^lf'gedomesininlstres, 
et partieuliferement dn CompteDecazes, pour 
lequel jo no crains point d’avolr uae aniitie 
I'oudec sur lesqualites a lafois les plus Bolides 
ct les i»lu3 aimables, ct sur un attachement, 
dout 11 faut otre rolijet pour en sentir tout 
1ft prix/’— ifeawdres de Lovia XVIIL^ Dec. 
1H18. Lamartine, Jlistoire de la jBesioara- 
t'iun^ vl. 168/ 
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Constant, after having run the Minisr 
terial candidate very fixd in Paris, was 
returned as another deputy for La 
Sarthe. As these districts were known 
to be Royalist, these returns spread 
great dismay in the Tuileries, and first 
suggested a serious doubt as to whether 
the new electoral law rendered the re- 
turns a true index of general opinion. 

It was evidjent it did not, for it threw 
the election^ entirely into the hands of 
one sbigU mnall ' 

who supported the Revolution, because 
they had been enriched by its i^oils. 
The Royalists did not di^ise their 
satisfaction at these ^results, and the 
verification . of all their predictions. 
“We foretold it all,” they exclaimed ; 
“■one or two more of the annual re- 
newals, and a Convention all complete 
will emerge from the new electoral law. '* 
Even tlie Government shared in some 
degree tliese apprehensions. “I, #6© 
with pain,” said the Duke dc Riche- 
lieu, “ that the law of elections is ex- 
cluding all the Royalists from the 
( 'hamlier. I fear we nave gone too far 
to the other side ; I would rather havo 
Royalist exaltation than Jacobinism. 

In the name of Heaven, look out for a 
remedy. I see with terror the men of 
the Hundred Days returning; they have 
destroyed our position in Europe : for 
God’s sake let us avoid revolutions.” 

76. Tlie (.Ufiicultie© of Government , 
were much augmented in the close of 
the year by a seVere monetary crisis, ’ 
the natural result of the weat finan- 
cial arrangeiiients concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the immense sums which 
the contractors for the loans borrowed 
by the French Government had to 
raise to make good tlicir engagements. 
The unavoidable effect of these cir-* 
cumstances was grievously ag^avated 
at this period by the known determi- 
nation of the English Government, in 
the next session of Parliament, to put 
a period to the paper credit, and resort 
to the system of cash payments. As 
this restricted credit and 1 united accom- 
modation took place in both countries, 
at the very time when the aid of paper 
currency was most required, the con- 
sequence was a general run upon the 
u 
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Bank of France for cash, and an im- 
mediate and most serious contraction 
of its discounts. A severe monetary 
crisis, with all its alarming conse- 
<iuences, quickly followed ; and so 
great did the pres8ui*e soon become, 
that the funds at Paris fell 10 per cen^ 
and, in the middle of November, credit 
was almost annihilated in that capital 
In thiMxtremity tlio Duke de Riche- 
lieu, cm the advice of Messrs Hope and 
Baring, made a pro}X)sal to the Allied 
papers to prolong to eighteen months 
tte heavy payments which were to be 
in nine months, according to the 
COTivention of 9th October prcceding- 
The ministers of the Sover^jigns at Aix- 
la-Chapelle hod several conferences on 
this subject, and it was no easy mat- 
ter to come to an understanding, for 
they themselves, especially Prussia and 
Austria, were neany as much pressed 
for money as the Bank of France. At 
length an an'angement, drawn up by 
Prioc^ Metternich, was agreed to, by 
which the period of payment was pro- 
longed to eighteen months, 5 per cent 
interest being stipulated for the post- 
poned season, and a certain propor- 
tion of the payments were to be le- 
ceived in bills drawn upon places out 
of France. By this means, aided by 
the strenuous etforts of the Go vein - 
meut and Bank of France, the crisis 
was surmounted, without any suspen- 
sion of [jayments ; but it had been so 
severe, and required sucli exertions to 
meet it, that it broke doTO the health 
of the able finance rumistcr, M. Cor- 
vetto, who solicited and obtained leave 
to retire. He was succeeded by M. 
Roy, who bad been one of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies during the Hundred 
' Days, and who augmented the already 
preponderating influence of the Libe- 
ral party in the Cabinet. 

77. The known result of the last 
elections, and the certain maiority 
•which it was foreseen the Liberals 
would, have in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, rendered the situation of the Duke 
de Richelieu very difficult. He had 
given a somewhat reluctant consent to 
the cov.p d'etat of 5th September 1816, 
which shook the confidence the Roy- 
alists had hitherto reposed in him \ and 


now he was threatened with a 
migority in the Chamber of Bepuriesr, 
composed of the very persons wl^m 
that measure had bmi^ht into the 
legislature. Threatened thus with 
an adverse vote in the Lower House, 
Richelieu had no resource but to 
strengthen himself in the Upper ; and 
at his instigation, a party composing 
a majority of the Peers was formed, 
prepared to stand by the King in any 
emergency that mi^it occur. At tbic 
same time, court conferences were held 
with M. de Villble, M. Mole, and the 
other Royalist chiefs, who promised a 
frank and loyal adhesion, provided 
only the Electoral Law was ciianged ; 
but that was insisted on as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any arrange- 
ment. M. de Richelieu was not averse 
to such a modification; and it was 
agreed, in the preparatory scrutiny of 
votes, to ascertain how the numbers 
of the Centre and Right united toge- 
ther in the Chamber of Deputies would 
stand. As, however, it was felt that 
a crisis was approaching, and that it 
would require all the influence and 
address of the Duke de Richelieu and 
his ministry to sunnouni it, the open- 
ing of the session was postponed to the 
10th December, in .older to give time 
for any arrangements which might be 
found necessary to meet it. 

78. As usual in such cases, the ap- 
proaching conflict in the Legislatuie 
was preceded by a division in the C!abi- 
net. Some of the ministers, among 
whom were the Duke de Richelieu, MM . 
Lainc, Mole, and Pasquier, were inclin- 
ed to go into the terms proposed by thc 
Royahsts, and modify tlie Electoral 
Law ; but the majority, headed by M. 
Dccazes and Marshal Gouvion St Cyr, 
deemed any change of policy unneces- 
sary and hazardous, and decided other- 
wise. The opening speech of the King 
at the commencement of the session, 
on December 10th, which committed 
neither party, was agreed to Without a 
division in the Cabinet ; but two day.s 
afterwards, various conflicts took place 
there between the two pai-ties, and it 
soon became evident that their united 
operation was no longer to be relied 
on. When the King, who had hither- 
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to l>oeii in a great measure ignorant of 
those ministerial divisions, perceived 
to wlmt a length they had 'gone, and 
that a separation had oecome unavoid- 
able, he prepared, though with great 
regret at losing H. Decazes, to support 
the premier, to whom his entire con- 
iidcnce had been given, whose ideas on 
every subject entirely coincided with 
his own, and whdke wisdom had guided 
him in safety through the perilous 
period of the occupation of the terri- 
tory. The anxiety which he felt at 
the prospect of a break-up of the Cabi- 
net, however, brought on a fit of the 
gout, which for some days prevented 
him from attending the state councils ; 
and he was in the very worst crisis of 
the malady, when a meeting was held 
to consider whether any modification 
should be introduced into the Electoml 
Law. The votes in the Chamber for 
the president had showm a majority of 
101 to 91, formed by the Centre Right 
nnd Right against the Liberals of all 
shades. Encouraged by this favour- 
able result, the Duke de* Richelieu sup- 
j)orted the proposed modification ; but 
lit the C'lcfse of the conference, the King 
rose and said — *‘Lct us plant our 
standard on the ordinance of the 5th 
September : let us continue to follow 
the line we have hitherto followed ; 
but let ns at the same time extend a 
hand to the right as well as the left, 
and say with Cresar, ‘ Ho who is not 
with me is against me.’ ” The majori- 
ty was of the same opinion, and the 
Cabinet council broke U]-> without hav- 
ing eoino* to any formal detennination 
on the faibjcct ; but though the King 
hoped the division was healed, it had 
ill realiij Decome incurable, and next 
I lay he was thunderstruck by receiving 
letters of resimiation from the Duke do 
Richelieu,^ MM. Laine, Mol^, and Pas- 

* “ Votre M^est^ peut imaginer dan^ quelle 
pCnible Riiuation m’a laisse I'ejitrctieu d’hier, 
(‘t tout ce que j’al eouffert en voyant le chagrin 
que je causais itvotre HajestiS. Jcconnols 
imp bieu inon insufflsance dans des dreon- 
.stauccs auHsi dilileiJes, et pour un genre d’af- 
faires auqiiel il cst impossible d’etre moins 
propro que je nele suis, pour que je ne rfipfete 
pas, Sire, ce que j’ai eu I’honneur de vmis dire 
hier. Ma misHion & ^t^ Ibiie au moment oh 
b}e graudes affaires avec les strangers ont 
(^t6 telimndes ; celled de Viutdieur aussi bien 


quier, which were soon followed by one 
from M. Decazes, who felt he oould no 
longer remain in a cabinet from which 
so many of his old colleagues had se- 
ceded. 

79. Had a thunderbolt fallen on the 
King, he could not have been thrown 
into greater consternation than he was 
by the receipt of these resignations. 
It equalled that experienced diz the 
return of Napoleon, tor then the king- 
dom only was lost* but now, thou^i 
the kingdom remained, the only means 
of governing ithaddisapjieared. Riche- 
lieu liad made it a condition of his re- 
taining office, that M, Decazes should 
be sent on a foreign embassy to Bi 
Petersburg or Naples — a stipulation 
which sufficiently revealed the reid 
cause of the break-up of the Ministry. 
At the earnest request of the King, 
how^pver, and moved by the delicate 
situation of Madame Decozes, who was 
in her fourth month of pregnancy, he 
agreed so tar to modify his de^^ands 
as to remain at the head of the Min- 
iatry if Decazes were removed only 

que la couduitc des Chambres me eont tout 
a fait 6trar)gores, et je u’y ai ni aptitude nl 
eapncit(5. II est do mon devoir do dire k votre 
Majesty clans toute la ainc^^rite do mon cocur* 
qu’en me retenant elle fait lo plus grand toH 
k scs RflliireH ot au pays, (*(. quo ce sentiment 
<iu’elle avait la bontC; cUappelcr hior modestie, 
ii’cst que le r^sultat d’une connaissanco plus 
a]iiirofrindie do moi^uifimo : penser aiitremeut 
no Bcmit pour moi qu’une miserable prd‘Sonip- 
tion. Votre Majeste Bait ei j’o»time et aime 
M. Dccazos: mes sOntimeus sont et acront 
tonjouTS les mCnics. Mais d’un cCt6, Outrago 
sans raison pai im parti dont les itnpnirlences 
ont cause taut do maux, il lui cst impossible 
de se rapproclicr dc lui; de I’aiitrc, U est 
pous.se vei-s un cotfe dont les doctrines nous 
menacent davnntage, tant qu’il no sera pas 
11x6. Hors cle France i»ar des fonctions 6m i- 
nentes, tous les hommes opposes au Minis- , 
tbre le considerent commo le but de leurs 
espigrances, et il devieiidra, malgre lui sans 
dqute, un obstacle h la consolidation do Gou- 
vernement. J c crois co sacrifleo n^cessaire si 
je dois restcr au Qouvemoment. L'amliassade 
do Naples ou de Petersbourg, et un dCpart 
annnnc6 et cxecui6 dons une semaine, tela 
sont, suivant moi, les pr^iminaires indispOYi,- 
sables, je nc di$ paa au sucebs, mois kla mt^be 
de radministration. Aprts avoir oxpini6 ma 
pensee, souffrez, Sire, que je me jette encore 
ttiix pieds de votre Motjesti, jiour lui domander 
avec les plus vivcs iiistaiices de m’accorder 
ma libcrtc ” — Due de Jtichelieit au Itoi Louh 
XVin , Dec. 23 , 1»18. tAMARTKJE, HUtOfire 
de la Me^tauration, vL 183, 1S5. 
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to Italy. Ho endeavoured to form a 
minist^ resting on the Centre Right 
and Right of the Chamber, and from 
which M. Decazes was to be excluded ; 
but all his proposed arrangements 
proved ineffectual. The Electoral Jjaw 
proved an invincible barrier to any 
united administration. Finding he 
could not form a ministry, M. de Riche- 
lieu simply resigned ; and the King, 
driven thus to tlirow himaalf without 
reserve into the arms of the Liberals, 
senti by the advice of the Duke de 
Bicheheu, for M. Decazes accordingly, 
and by his advice a ministry purely 
Liberal was formed after the following 
manner : General Dessoles^a Liberal, 
but who had done great service to the 
Bourbons at the Restoration — was Pre- 
sident of the Council and Premier; 
M. de Sen’ca, Keeper of the Seals; 
Decazes, Minister of the Interior; 
Baron Portal, the Navy; Baron Louis, 
the Finance ; Gouvion St Cyr, Minis- 
ter a# War. These changes rendered 
' the Ministiy entirely and exclusively 
Liberal. Thus fell the Ministry of the 
Duke do Richelieu— the victim of the 
measure it had adopted to concilnite 
its opponents, and of the hostile party 
wliieli it had introduced into power. 

80. One of the first acts of the now 
Ministiy was to propose a national re- 
(•ompense to the Duke de Richelieu, 
whose gri’iit public services, during the 
three years he hod held the reins of 
power,* well entitled him to some dis- 
tinguished mark of the public grati- 
tude, while his private disinterested- 
ness had left him without fortune at 
its close, Tlie subject was introdiiceil 
in the Chamber of Peers by the Mar- 
quis de ifthij and seconded by Geii- 
* oral Desloles ; in the Chamlier of 
Deputies by M. Decazes. No sooner, 
however, did the fallen minister hear 
wliat was in agitation than he address- 
ed a noble letter to both Houses, in 
which he declined any public recom- 
pense, upon the ground that he could 
not bring liimseii' to add to the public 
burdens at a time when so many heavy 
obligations alresidy weighed upon 
France. * N otwithstandiug this gener- 

* “ Sl dans le. cours do mon niinistfere, j’ai 
eu Ic bonbeur 'do reudro dea services k la 


ous refusal, the project was persisted 
in, and General Dessoles, who was now 
Ci-eated a marquis, after a bHlliant 
picture of the great services of the Duke 
de Richelieu, proposed that an entailed 
estate of 60,000 francs (£2000) a-year, 
taken from the domains of the Crown, 
should be settled to descend tohisheirs- 
male with the peerage, N otwithstand- 
ingthe great and acknowledged services 
of the duke, the pr^osal was seriously 
combate<i in both Houses, the opposi- 
tion being chiefly rested on the magni- 
tude of the tmblic burdens, and the 
legality of Idienating any portion of 
the royal domains settled on the Crown 
by the law of 1814. It was carried, 
however, by large majorities in both 
Chamboi’S ; the numbers in the Depu- 
ties being 124 to 85— in the Peers, 88 
to 45. The duke, however, persisted 
in his disinterested refusal ; he accept- 
ed only the honour, and conveyed the 
property to an hospital at Bordeaux, 
when he did so, he had no fortune 
whatever either in land or money ; and 
his sisters prooui'ed for him a slendei 
competence of 8000 francs (£320) a- 
year only, by selling the diamonds pin*- 
sorited to him, according to diplomatic 
usage, on signing the many treaties to 
which lus name was attached. Such, 
(’onduct makes us proud of our species, 
and may well iiidiie-c oblivion of the 
many baser acts which history is con- 
strained to record. C.’ertainJ)’’ if, as 
the Scripture says, the love of money 
i« the root of all evil, disinterestedness 
111 regard of it is the index of all good, 
81. The decisive change in the Gov- 
ernment soon appeared in the system 
of administration pursued both in civil 
and military affairs. The first care of 
M. Decazes, as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, was to erase from the list of pro- 
scribed persons nearly all the names 

France, et clans ces demiers temps de con- 
courir k ralTranehissenient de son territoiro,. 
nion Amo n'est pas znoins attrist^e de savoir 
ma patrie accaolce de dettes enormes ; trop 
de caJomites Tent frappee, trop de eitoyens 
Boat toml)4s dans le nialheur ; et il y a trop 
de pertes A reparer, pour que je pulsse voir 
s’cleyer tna foitune en de telles coihonctorcs. 
L’estime de mon pays, la bonte du Hoi, le 
temoignage de ma conscience me suffisent.”— 
Due de Richelieu aux Ckambres, Jan. 27, 1811). 
MonUeut, Jau. 28, 1819. 
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which still stood pn it. The King en- 
tered cordially into all these measures. 

They have suffered much,’* said he, 

but they should ascribe it less to me 
than to circumstances ; but when we 
do resolve on acts of grace, let them 
be complete. " So fully was this bene- 
volent intention carried into effect, 
that the aiTears of pay during the 
period of their exile were riven to the 
officers restored. Marshal Soult re- 
ceived some hundred thousand francs 
in tills way. At the War Office, Mar- 
^llal Oouvion St Cyr mpsued with 
more vigour than ever Iiis system of 
oblivion and fusion. !Not merely the 
subordinate officers, but the superior 
ones and generals — among the rest, 
(biiieral Foy, and others who had been 
attached to the fortunes of Napoleon 
during the Empire* and the Hundred 
Days — received perniission to return. 
To such a length was this system car- 
licd, tl^at at last an ordinance opened 
to the officers and sub-officers of the 
army the entry into the lloyal Guard 
of the King and the Count d’ Artois. 
This cxcit.’cl, as W’ell it might, the 
loudest complaints among, the Royal- 
i.sts ; but the system was nevertheless 
j)ursuod with vigour and perseverance, 
and in a short time a majority of the 
officers in botJi services was composed 
f»f men kuowm to be partial to the 
1 liberal or Napoleon party. A .still 
more vehement clamour wUvS raised in 
the Royalist camp by an ordinance 
wJiich gave certain colonels in the 
Guard rank and position in the army 
as marshals of the camp — a measure, 
it was, said, obviously intended to re- 
move froic the royal family the few 
iiiithful defenders which still remained 
to them. 

82. The same system was pursued 
with equally unfliaehiiig detennina- 
tioii in the civil service of the State. 
The prefects, the sub-prefects, were all 
• hosen from the Liberal side ; even 
the Council of State w^as remodelled, 
.so as to give a majority to that party. 
Among the many eminent men of that 
-side who thus obtained admission in- 
to the Council of State, were MM. 
Simeon, Royer-Cullard, Rortalis, Mou- 
rner, and Camilio Jourdan, who w'cro 


placed in the legislative section of 
that body ; while the deliberative, a 
still more important section, contain- 
ed MM. Cuvier, Degerando, Berei^er, 
Ramond, the Prince de broglie, (feu, 
Mathieu Dumas, Cuizot, Barante, and 
a great many othei's, all Liberals of 
the ffrst rt)^, station, and ability. 
In a word, choice of Government 
in filling up ^pointments realised the 
fine sayii^.^rlWis XVJII. — “ Who- 
ever is faithful to me now has ever 
been so.*’ To such a length was this 
^stem carried in subordmate offices, 
that one of the royal courts in the 
south of France, that of Nimes, was 
composed entirely of the magistrates 
who had held office dming the Hun- 
dred Days — the Royalists who had 
succeeded them being to a man ex- 
cluded. In a word, the Government 
threw themselves ever}''W’'here, and 
without reserve, into the anus of th© 
Liberal party, hoping that they #ouId 
thus found the monarchy upon the 
aifu'tions or interests*of the majority 
of tile nation. 

83. No mcasmu of moment was 
brought forw^ard by the new ministers 
from their apjioiiitment on 28th De- 
cember till the beginning of February*, 
and the Parisians, impatient of delay, 
and thirsting for excitement, were be- 
ginning to complain that the Liberal 
Mini.stry were doing notliing ; but, 
ere long, they had amjde subject for 
meditation from what occuiTed in tho 
(!!hairibcr of Peers. The Royalists had 
there a decided majority ; and they 
wei*e so convinced that the Electoml 
Law would terminate in the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy, and bcfoje many 
years had elapsed would effect it, that 
they resolved, at all hazards, to attempt 
its modification. The great object was 
to neutralise in some way tlie great 
body of swall proprutors of thxi nation- 
al domaitiSf wffio at present, by tho 
Electoral Law, had the means of re- 
turning a majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies, of persons attached to tho 
fortunes of the Revolution. The per- 
son selected to commence the move- 
ment was M. Bartlielemy, the veteran 
diplomatist, who, elect(,*d, contrary to 
his wishes, a member of the Directory, 
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Imd been seized, on occasion of the 
revolution of 11th Fructidor, in 1797, 
by his democratic colleamies, and trans- 
ported to the buminij deserts of Sina- 
mari, from whence his escape seemed 
little short of a miracle. He was now 
old and infirm, but still in the full 
possession of his faculties ; and being 
a living monument of tlm excesses of 
the Revolution, he seemed a fitting 
person to arrest its march. 

84. ** It is now two years,” said the 
veteran orator, “ since a change was 
introduced into our infant institutions 
by a change in the law of election. 
The advantages anticipated from it 
were maintained with so much wannth, 
the inconveniences foreseen were sup- 
ported by reasons so plausible, that 
there was ample room for diflTevence of 
opinion on the subject. The course of 
our discussions rendered that incerti- 
tude so natural, that it was in some 
degree shared by the orators of Govern- 
ment themselves ; and, in the last de- 
bate, they decked that the new law 
was only an experiment, which would 
be open to revision if it should prove 
xiiisuccessful. That declaration fixed 
many of those who had hitherto he- 
sitated ; and I am not asliained to 
confess myself one of those who was 
induced by it to vote in favour of the 
propos<id law. IVo years havo since 
elapsed, two elections have taken place 
under it, and twice the Government 
has been thrown into an agony of ap- 
]ircherisiou from its results. 1 feel it. 
therefore, a duty to solh’it the redemp- 
tion of a pledge which determined my 
vote. I demand that the Chamber of 
Peers should adopt a resolution to pe- 
tition the King to bring fonvard the 
project of a law which may introduce 
itito the organisation of the electoral 
colleges the requisite modifications.” 

85. To this it was replied on the part 
of the Ministry by Hecazes and LuUy 
ToUendal: “Great stress has been laid 
on certain promises said to have been 
made by the Ministry when the law of 
elections w’aa under discussion. No 
minister, in bringing forward such a 
law, could promise anything but that 
it should be literally carried into effect ; 
and, ill fact, nothing more was pro- 
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mised by the ministers of that period. 
The Government is now persuaded that 
it cannot so well discharge ite duty as 
by repelling with all its strength a pro- 
position which it, witli sincerity, re- 
gards as the most datigerous that can 
emanate from this Assembly. This 
fundamental law, the principal spring 
of government, the ’faults or merits 
of which must have so decisive an in- 
finence on oui* destinies, was adopted, 
after a warm and long discussion — by 
a small majority it is true, but one }i.s 
largo as could he expected on such «, 
subject in the circumstances. The re- 
sult has fully answered our expecta- 
tions. From the Rhine to the Pyrenees 
all is now tranquil and contented : will 
any man venture to predict that the 
same will bo the case to-morrow if this 
woposition is adopted by the Assembly^ 
Prom the agitation already arising id 
its bosom wc may augur the commotioD 
which the proposal ivill soon awaken 
over the whole of France.” 

I 86. These w’ords proved prophetic ol 
the eficct produced over the couutiy 
by the introduction of this measun*. 
Leave was given to bring in the pro- 
position by a majority of 80 to 5o. 
Immediately the most violent agitation 
commenced in e.vcry part of Franco, 
much exceeding anything which had 
been witnessed since the Restoration. 
The people are possessed of an instinct 
wdiicn seldom errs as to the probabhi 
effect upon tliuir 'immediate interest of 
any measures that are brought forwiird, 
or the influence they may acquire over 
the Government : it is in reganl to their 
ultimate effects — which 2 ‘eqiiiro fore- 
sight and reflection, to be appreciated 
— that they are so generally deficient, 
and so often lamentably mistaken. Thi’ 
agitation was universal, and reached 
far beyond the limited class to whicli 
ttio right of voting was at present ex- 
tended. The whole body of holders oJ' 
tha national domains took tiie alarm. 
Conscience made cowards of them all ; 
they felt the same dread of being di.s- 
possessed of their ill-gotten gains that 
the holder of stolen goods docs when a 
police-officer enters the house. Hun- 
dreds of petitions were prepared in 
every part of the country, and eagerly 
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signed by hundreds and thousands, 
praying the King to make no change 
in the Electoral Law ; and, for the first 
time since the extinction of the fervour 
of the Revolution by the carnage of tlie 
Convention, France, from the Pyrenees 
to Bayonne, was convulsed by demo- 
cratic passions. 

87. The open declaration of thq 
Chamber of Peers, by so large a majo- 
rity, against tlie Electoral Law, was 
rendei*ed the more serious from the 
weight and influence of the members 
of whom the ma.jority was composed, 
which embraced the most respectable 
and enlightened of the peerage. The 
King was very much struck with this 
circumstance ; lie said that, in the es- 
timation of the best defenders of his 
throne, it was no longer a question of 
I)arty, but of the dynasty and the mo- 
narchy. M. Decazes had great diffi- 
culty in persuading him that it was 
nccehsaiy to persist in the support of 
the Electoral Law ; which, however, 
be at length agreed to do, as the Ca- 
binet, by a great majority, thought it' 
should bt, made a conditioii of its ex- 
istence. M. Lafitte, in the Lower 
House, made a motion for the deputies 
to present an address to the King, 
]iraying him to make no change in the 
Electoral Law ; and although this pro- 
posal was negatived ou the objection 
in point of form, that the matter had 
not yet come in regular course before 
them, yet it served to support the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet in their resolution 
to permit no change in the existing law. 

88. The discussion on the merits of 
the, question canioon in the Peers on 
the 26tb i ehiniary, when it was argued 
by MM. de Bartheleniy, de Fontancs, 
and de Castellane : “We have suj)- 
ported the law of election, because w^e 
tliouglit tliat little was to be appre- 
hended from a democracy of eighty 
thousand electors in a country possess- 
ing twenty-seven millions of iidiabit- 
ants; hut experience has undeceived 
us. The opponents of the law have 
better than ourselves perceived its real 
tendency. What is the end which we 
should pursue? — to strengthen power 
by giving it the support of the nation. 
If history proves that the ministers of 


kings are in general more inclined to 
snpikort the rights of the Crown than 
those of the people, those who are now 
in power are free from that reproach. 
But havte they always been equally con- 
fident in the merits of the law, to the 
maintenance of which they now attach 
their political existence ? Have they 
had no misgivings as to its democmtic 
tendency^?, Is it not equally open to 
abuse on the other side, should a min- 
istry arrive at power sufficiently un- 
scrupulous to make use of its powers 
in that re.spect « What is so easy as to 
multiply patents, and bestow them on 
persons in the interest of the Crown ? 
To eschew these evils we must recur to 
tlie great territorial aristocracy. There 
once was a man who terrified Europe 
by his ambition : however we may re- 
gard that man, no one can deny to hin\ 
the knowledge of the science of 
One dayhewa8pi*epaiing in the Council 
of State the electoral colleges, and 1 
(M. de Fontanes) was present. Some of 
his confidential counsellors suggested 
to him that his plan was not without 
danger : for several of the gi’eat pro- 
perties still remained in the hands of 
the fonner proprietors, and that sooner 
or later the choice of the six hundretl 
most considerable in oaiih college, in 
whom the franchise was vestecl, would 
bring in the partisans of the ancient 
monarchy. !N apoleon was noways stag- * 
gered by tliis obseiwation ; his answer 
was as follows, * Thft.se men ara great 
proprietors — they do not wish, there- 
fore, that the soil should tremble — 
their interest is Have the great 

proprietors any influence under the 
present Electoral Law? None what- 
ever ; for they are outvoted twenty t# * 
one by the small proprietors, who, hav- 
ing nearly all been enriched by the Re- 
volution, are attached to its fortunes. 

89. “ What clearly proves that there 
is something fiindamen tally ivrong 
about the present law is the fact, that, 
although there are 120,000 electors in 
France, never more than 80,000 have 
taken part in any election. This is an 
evil of the very first magnitude, which 
loudly calls for a remedy. If in the 
infancy of our institutions, and when 
the electoral firanchiso was by many to 
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be exercised for the first time, so great 
a number of electors have not come 
forward, what may be anticipated in 
oiHlinary times ? Is it not eviaent that 
the number of electors will constantly 
diminish ? and as tlie lawprovides that, 
in such an event, the electoral colleges 
are to meet two oi* three times in the 
year, a burden will be imposed on the 
electors exceeding in weight that of 
their whole contributions to the State. 
^The effect of this wdll be a pro^essive 
diminution in the number of sectors, 
till they become quite illusory, and 
amenable to every species of influence 
or corruption. 

90. There is another consideration 
not less imijortant. In the laudable 
intention of encouraging commerce and 
industry, patents (franchises derived 
from income-tax) have been assimi- 
lated and put on the same footing as 
those restmgon direct taxes from land. 
But tliat extension, already sufficiently 
great, has become altogether mon- 
strous, from the circumstance that, as 
this tax is paid monthly, it is held that 
the payment of one hisiahneiit— that 
is, one-twelfth of throe hundred francs 
— confers the franchise. Thus the right 
of voting is acquired by the payment 
once only of a tax of twenty-five francs. 
Is not this a manifest violation of the 
act — a dejmrture alike from its letter 
and its spirit ? The introduction of 
such a body of disqualilied electors into 
the register of voters, is an act of ma- 
nifest injustice to the holders of land. 
The latter, however, in cvefy age and 
countrj', have constituted the strength 
of nations. They it is who arc the 
guardians at once of our morals and 
institutions. In intrusting to them the 
enjoyment of political rights, our legis- 
lators have done no violence to natural 
justice ; because ciWlisation venders 
jiroperty always accessible to the per- 
severing etforts of industry, and it is 
tlie siub recompense of labour and 
economy. 

91. “ Finally, there is an important 
defect in our Electoral Law, which re- 
quires amendment. The power of nam- 
ing supplementary members, in the 
event of those named in the first in- 
stance failing, has been omitted ; al- 


thoughr it was iu an es^cial 
required under the new Elector^ Law, 
which so greatly restricted the number 
of deputies. As matters at present 
stand, it is not death or serious disease 
disqualifying the deputy, which ren- 
ders necessary a new section ; the same 
follows from a double return of the 
same individual for different jilaces — 
an event which has very frequently oc- 
curred in recent times. This renders 
fresh elections necessary, and perpe- 
tuates the excitement, turmoil, and 
intrigue cons^uent on them. Even 
now, from tliis cause, the Chamber is 
incomplete ; and it has been so ever 
since the commencement of the session. 
The necessity of these new elections 
not only entails a great additional ex- 
pense and trouble on the electors, but 
perpetuates an agitation which, in every 
point of view, it is desirable to avoid.” 

92. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by the Marquis Ilcssoles, the 
Premier, M. Laiiguinan, and M. dc la 
Rochefoucauld : “To attack the law 
of Elections is to attack the Cliartei-- 
to menace our liberties — to commehco 
the counter revolution. That in the 
e.xecutiou of that law tlurc may l»e 
some errors, negligences, and abuses, 
is very possible, and obtain in this as 
in all cartldy things. I’ho remedy for 
them, however, is in an ordinance of 
the King, or a circular of the Minis- 
ters, not a change of the law. The 
Law of Election is generally con.sider- 
ed as good, and the best guarantee of 
our liberties. The people are attached 
to it as the chief safeguard given them 
by the Charter. To propose to touch 
it now, is to sow the seeds of alann ; 
to attack tlie majority of the citizens 
in that which they cherish the most ; 
to assail immediately the sentiments 
which are most deexdy seated in their 
alfeetions ; to expose France to the anx- 
ieties, the passions, and the agitation, 
which we arc all so anxious to avoid ; 
to cast anew a firebrand into the na- 
tion ; and God only knows when the 
conflagration thus raised will be extin- 
guished. The Law of Election is our 
second charter ; and the attack on it 
must be combated by facts rather than 
arguments. 
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9^. “After four years of secret notes 
^addressed to the Allied powers ; after 
ihe oriminal but still unpunished in- 
trigue of Aix-la-Chapelle against our 
Oharter ; after the attempt m Decem- 
ber last to renew the evils wliich tlic 
King averted by the ordinance of 6th 
September 1816, a nebulous point has 
again formed in the heavens — the fore- 
runner of a dreadful tempest — and the 
cloud has first appeared in the House 
of Peers. That nouse was instituted 
to calm the passions, to avert storms, 
to establish harmony between the pow- 
ers ; and it is now in its name that 
vague innovations are proposed — Hie 
more alarming, that they are uncer- 
tain — the more to be deprecated, that 
they arc unnecessary. Let us not de 
ceive ourselves : a great faction, how 
very apparent, witliout the Chamber 
— the faction of privileges, of abuses, 
of sinecures, of prodigalities, of the 
oligarchy — agitates and disturbs us, 
in the hope of subverting the Charter, 
wliicli they have long undermined, or 
of redneing its effects to unmeaning^ 
ceren < ' ies. The obj ec t of that league 
is to overturn the existing Ministry, 
which enjoys the contidence at once of 
the King and the nation, and whicli 
is di.stiiiguished alike by patrhjtism 
and unanimity. Tlicy would replace 
them by the most extravagant of the 
opposite faction, in order by their aid 
to annihilate the Ele(’toral Law, which 
has cost two ye.ars of labour, and is so 
dear to the immense majority of Fi’encli- 
men. They would re - establisli the 
double steps of election, so favourable 
to aristocracy, and restore the elec- 
tions 10 +hose little places where their 
influence is predominant : an abuse so 
wisely provided against by the exist- 
ing law. In a word, this is the flrst 
act of the counter revolution against 
the Charter. 

94. “ Already jmu see the effects of 
the proposition which has been enter- 
tained by the Chamber. You see it 
in the stagnation of industry, the de- 
cline of confidence, the indignation of 
the public, which exhales in the thou- 
sands of petitions which encumber your 
table, to one of which is attached tiiree 
thousand signatures. If tlie proposi- 


tion is not withdrawn, the result will 
be the re-establishment of the peers 
who were excluded without judgment 
in 1815 ; a fatal step, but indispensa- 
ble to bring back the House of Peers 
into a state of harmony with the other 
branches of the government. It is 
already too numerous compared to the 
limited number of the other Chamber. 
Is it in oonseipience to be dissolved, 
and a more numerous one convoked ? 
If this step is not adopted, it will be 
necessary to change the Ministry, and 
seek their successors among those who 
will be willing to accept the new mea- 
sures. What thCvSc measures are, it is 
not difficult to foresee. IJew elections 
in the interest of the oligarchy ; the 
re-establishment of a j-wickcd Cliomber * 
the entire ruin of a representative 
ernment ; exceptional measures, which 
will be first tolerated, then execraj^ ; 
universal discontent, national excite- 
ment, civil war, foreign invasion; 
dangers from all sides to the thronsi 
the altar, llie public liberty, the dyn^ 
asty, the existing jicors, and all other 
peers ; in fine, an absolute despotism 
or liberty— a third time, and too dear- 
ly, purchased. Do you wish to count 
us? It is not in this assembly you 
must do so— it is in the midst of thirty 
millions of Fronchmeu you must com- 
mence your calculation. There is but 
one way to avoid the^(^ dangers ; it is* 
by rejecting or withdrawing the pro- 
position submitted to the Oiamber. 
It is the unanimous resolution of the 
Government to i*esist any change in 
the Law of Elections. The results of 
ilie j>roposal, even to make such a 
change, have been suftioient l,o prove 
its danger, and to render it the first* 
duty of the Government firmly to 
oppose it.” 

95. Notwithstanding those denun- 
ciations, the majority of the peers 
remained firm in their resolution ; 
and M. Borthelemy’s proposition wjis 
adopted by a majority of 4.5 —the num- 
bers being 98 to 63. So elated were 
the Royalists with this victory that 
they proceeded immediately to another 
demonstration against tli e G o vernment, 
of a much more doubtful kind. It had 
been determined by the Ministers, and 
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agreed to bv the Chamber of Deraties, 
to make a change in the financial year. 
To accomplish this, there was but one 
method that appeared practicable, and 
that was to vote the supplies at once 
for eighteen months. This, however, 
was a violation of the Charter, which 
declared that the supplies were to be 
voted for one year only ; and on this 
ground it had been strongly opposed 
in the Chamber of Deputies- when 
Buonaparte,” said M. de VillMe in 
that Cn amber, “came to disperse tlie 
^rational Assembly, they invoked their 
.rights as established by the constitu- 
tion. He answered, ‘You have vio- 
lated them. ’ Dread a similar answer. 
Dread it whether your bliuduess brings 
you to see a triumpliant democracy 
demand the overthrow of the throne, 
and the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Peers — or a new soldier tries to conse- 
crate in this hall a violation of the 
principle of legitimacy.” The expe- 
dience of the case being on the other 
side, however, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties adopted the change ; but it was at 
once rejected in the House of Peers, 
by a majority of 39— -the numbers be- 
ing 93 to 54. 

96. These repeated defeats convinced 
the Government that the time hail now 
arrived when it was necessary to take 
a decisive step. M. Dossolles laid a 
memoir before the Kii|g, in which the 
state of the case was clearly set forth, 
and the courses which iniglit be adopt- 
ed were pointed out.* Jt was evident 
that it had become unavoidable citlier 

* “Lcr deux Chatn'bres vout otro en com- 
pile diflsidence sur mie question foniUinen- 
tale, ceJle qui constitute le corps electoral, 
• pp*‘cipedemocratiqiiedelaConstitution. l.ipa 
Deputes veulent maintonir le systfeme elec- 
toral, los Pairs veulent le modifter. Dans 
cette position, le Ministfere de votre Majesty 
partageant ropinion de la Chambro Elective, 
il ne reste au Roi qu*na parti a prendre, e’est 
oil de dLssoudrrs la Chainbre Elective et dc 
composer un Ministbre dans le sein de la ma- 
Jorite de la Pairie, on de soutenir lo Ministre 
et la Chambre des Deputes et de briser I’op- 

S osition qul s’est forin 6 e dans la Chuinbre 
08 Pairs. Et jo ne dissimule pas h votre 
Mojeste quo oe dernier parti cst le plus po- 
iniUire, ot que dans les ciroonstanceB actn- 
elles, c’cstle seul qui puisse ramener lo calme 
dans les csprlts ” — mimoire du MarquU Des- 
9<illu au Roif March 1810. Camsfiqujs, 
Sistoire de la Restauration, vi. 135, 


to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, 
and form a new ministiy in harmony 
with the opinions of the majority of 
the Peers, or to overcome the m^ority 
in the Peers by a great creation in that 
Assembly. It was at first premosed 
simply to repeal the ordinance of 15th 
August 1816, which excluded from the 
House the peers who had taken an 
active part in favour of Napoleon dur- 
ing the Hundred Days ; but the King 
objected to this. “ 1 wish,” said Louis, 
“ that they should hold their seats from 
my single will, and that they should feel 
grateful for it. ” It was agreed, in con- 
sequence, to make a great creation of 
peers ; and next morning the columns 
of the Moniteur revealed to the aston- 
ished Parisians the names of sixty- 
three persons, all of the Liberal party, 
or attached to its banners, who were 
advanced to the iieerago. Among 
tliem were six of Napoleon’s marshals 
— viz., the Dukes of Albufera, Cor- 
negliano, and Dantzic, the Prince of 
Echmuhl, Marshal Joiirdan, and the 
Duke of Treviso; and many names 
known to fame — in paiticiihir, Raj^p, 
Latour-Maubourg, llcille, Dubreton, 
Maurice Mathieu, Claparcue, Admiral 
Tniguet, and several others. 

97. The victory of the Liberals was 
now complete. By the coup d'etat of 
September 5, 1816, they had revolu- 
tionised the Chamber of Deputies ; by 
that of March 5, 1819, they had over- 
come the resistance of the Chamber of 
’ Peers. The Kinghad throMii himself in- 
to their arms ; the magistracy was filled 
with their adherents, the anny guided 
by their generals, the press by their 
supporters. The whole powers of State 
were wielded by their adherents. An. 
astonisliing revolution! to have been, 
effected in so short a time, in a coun- 
try in which the tide had set so vio- 
lently the other way during the year 
1816; hut by no means without a 
parallel, both in the previous and sub- 
sequent history of that volatile and 
easily excited people, and not without 
similar instances among their more 
sober neighbours on this side of the 
Channel. Nothing remained for the 
Government to consolidate its power 
but to demonstrate its ascendancy in 
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the Chamber of Be^mties; and here 
the efl’ects of the decisive blow struck 
in Ae Peers at once appeared, for, on 
a division on the Electoral Law in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Ministers wore 
supiK)rted by a majority of 60 — the 
numbers being 160 to 94. 

98., Altliough not five years had 
elapsed since the second restoration of 
the Bourbons, yet decisive . events, 
i^ught with the fate of futurity, had 
(luring that time taken place both in 
Fraiice and England. It is a mistake 
to suppose that imi>ortant changes, 
pregnant with lastiiig coiJse<][uences, 
produce their effects in every inststnee 
immediately. This is, without doubt, 
sometimes the case ; and of the reality 
of such sudden n^sults the French Re- 
volution affords ample evidence. But, 
ill gtmeral, the lasting effects of the 
greatest political changes are only de- 
V(*lopcd after a considerable period, 
and when they have had time to work, 
as it were, through all the strata of 
society. The great political alterations 
made in France during this period, tlie 
c(nAj‘ changing the Electoral Law, 
the new ordinances for the regulation 
of the army, the great dtsmocratic crea- 
tion of rendered a revolution in- 
evitable, but inevitable at a future 
period. The first fixed the represen- 
tation upon a unifonn and dcuoocratic 
basis of small proprietors and modei- 
ate intelligence, disfranchising practi- 
cally the higher edu(‘ation and lai*gcr 
propfutics of the kingdom, by throw- 
ing them into a minoiity; the second 
deprived Government of the support, 
in any crisis which might arise, of a 
faiihiul and intrepid anny, and ren- 
dered it next to certain that, in the 
decisive moment, it would side with 
the enemies of the monarchy; the 
third severed from the throne any aid 
it might receive from n body of peers 
whose interests were identified with 
its preservation. In like manner, the 
new monetary system adopted in Eng- 
land, in 1819, had rendered an entire 
change of Government, and alteration 
of policy, inevitable at no distant 
period ; lor it had laid the foundation 
of su(‘h a prodigious alteration of 
prices as could not fail to change the 


ruHng class in the country, and, by 
the general suffering with which it 
must be attended, shSke even the sta- 
bility and loyalty of the British cha- 
racter. 

99. It is worthy of observation how 
early the French people, after they 
had attained the blessing, had shown 
themselves unfitted, either from cha- 
racter or circumstances, for the enjoy- 
ment of coitstittttional government. 
Only five years had elapsed since it 
was, for the first time, established in 
France, by the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and scaroely a year had passed which 
w-as not marked by some cowp . 
or violent infringement, by the Sove- 
reign, of the constitution. The re- 
storation of the Bourbons in 1815 wa.-^ 
immediately attended by the creation 
of sixty peers on the Royalist side, and 
the expulsion of as many from the 
Democratic ; this was followed ‘within 
four yehrs, % the creation of as many 
on the Liberal. The whole history of 
England prior to 1832 could onl^ pfre- 
sent one instance of a similar creation, 
and i'kat was of twelve peers only, in 
1713, to carry through the infamom? 
project of impeaching the Duke of 
Marlborough. It was tlireatencd to 
be repeated, indeed, during the heat 
of the Refonn contest; but the wise 
advice of Ihf) Duke of Wellington, by 
leading to the voluntary wiflidra^al 
of the peers in opposition, prevented 
such an irretrievable wound being in- 
flicted on the constitution. The French 
Chamber of Deputies was first entirely 
remodelled, and 133 new meml>ers 
added to its numbers, by a simple 
royal ordinance in 1815; and again 
changed— the added members beitjg 
taken away, and the sufi'rago estab- 
lished on a uniform and highly demo- 
cratic basis — by another royal ordi- 
nance, issued, by the solo authority 
of the King, in the foUowing year. 
Changes, alternately on the one sidu 
or the other, greater than were accom- 

{ dished in England by the whole Icgis- 
ature in tu'o centuries, were earned 
into execution in France in the very 
outset of its constitutional career, by 
the sole authority of the King, in two- 
years. 
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100. YThat is still more remarkable, 
and at iirst sight seems almost unac- 
conntablo, every one of those violent 
stretches of regal power was done in 
the interest, and to gratify tlie pas^ 
sions, of the majority at the moment. 
The Royalist creation of peers in 1815, 
the Democratic addition of sixty to 
their numbers in 1819, the addition of 
133 members to the Ghamber of Depu- 
tias in the first of these years, their 
withdrawal, and the change of the 
Electoral Law by the coup cPitat of 
Sept. 6, 1816, were all done to con- 
cilitate the feelings, and in obedience 
to the fierce demand, of the majority, 
lhat these repeated infringements of 
the constitution in so short a time, and 
in obedience to whatever was the pre- 
vailing cry of the moment, would prove 
utterly fatal to the stability of tlie 
-new institutions, and subversive of tlic 
growth of anything like real freedom 
m the land, was indeed certain, and 
has been abundantly proved by the 
event. But the remarkable tiling is, 
that, such as they were, and fraught 
with these consemicncca, they were 
all loudly demanded by the demo- 
cratic majority ; and the power of the 
Crown was exerted only to pacify de- 
mands, on the part of its subjects, 
which in truth it had not the means of 
resisting. 

101. A little reflection, however, 
will at once show how it happens that, 
in periods of crisis and violent public 
excitement, the people so frequently 
demand, and the government concede, 
what is certain in the end to prove 
fatal to the interests of both. It is 
that both are governed by x>rcsent 
feeliaigs or convenience, and neither 
is cajiable of either carrying their 
views into futurity, or, if they could 
do so, of incurring present risk or ob- 
loquy to avert the jierils with which 
these views are fraught. Neither can 
snake “ the past or the future pre- 
dominate over the present.’' The one 
party demand what appears at the 
time to them to be a most desirable 


object ; the other concedes what they 
are probably reluctant to grant, but 
which is yielded to avoid the ris'ft of 
present collision. Thus the power of 
the Crown is exerted to forward tlie 
advances of democracy; and the in- 
fluence of democracy is directed to 
forward changes whicli, by destroying 
all intermediate influences, are in truth 
paving the way for future despotism. 
Tranquillity and x^a-ce are generally 
purchased at the moment by such 
concessions ; but this advantage is 
gained at the expense of future safety ; 
the danger is transferred from the 
streets to tiie legislature — from the 
turbulence of mobs to Acts of Par- 
liament. The danger in such a case 
is, not so much that the Government 
will be overturned in a well-concerted 
urban tumult, os that, with the con- 
sent of all bi-anches of the legislature, 
and the cordial supi)ort of the majority 
of the people, measures in the end 
destructive of the nation, and sub- 
versive of its liliertics, will be adopted. 
Wlioever has attentively considered 
the situation of a country in which a 
mere numerical majority has roal] 3 \ 
and not in form merely, acquired the 
direction, will see that this is the 
greatest social danger which threatens 
society ; and as it arises from the most 
prevailing weakness of human nature 
—that of saenfiermg the future to the 

f iresent — it is the one which is least 
ikely to be obviated by any ciforts of 
human wisdom. Possibly it is one of 
the appointed means by which com- 
munities make their exit from the 
world. And as nations, like single 
men, were not destined for immor- 
tality, but intended, at the appointed 
season, to make way for their succes- 
sors on this transitory scene, so it is 
by the growth of popular passions, 
which tend to shorten their duration, 
that the way is, in some coses, pre- 
pared for their removal from tlie 
theatre of existence, and the gates of 
the tomb opened to the most powerful 
and renowned of human societies. 
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CHAPTER VII.^ 

SPAIN AND ITALY FEOM THE PEACE OF 18l4 TO THE 
EEVOLimON OF 1820. - 


1. Diffeeing from each other in 
climate, national character, and de- 
scent, there is a striking, it may be ,e 
portentous, resemblance in their his- 
tory and political destinies between 
Spain and Gheat Britain. 3oth 
were inhabited originally by a hardy 
race, divided into various tribes, which 
maintained an obstinate conflict with 
the invaders, and were finally subdued 
only after nearly a ceUtuiy s harassing 
warfare with the Legions. Both, on 
tho fall of the Emjiire, were overrun 
by successive swarms of barbarians, 
with whom they kept up for centuries 
an irdomitable warfare, and from 
who?'' intermingled blood thefr de- 
scendants have now sprung. The 
Visigotlis to Spain were what the 
Anglo-Saxons were to Britain; and 
the Danes in the one country came in 
place of the Moore in the other. The 
rocks of Asturias in the first were l^ie 
refuge of independence, as the moun- 
tains of Wales and the Grampian Hills 
w'cre in the last. Both were trained, 
in those long-continued struggles, to 
the hardihood, daring, and jicrsever- 
jince rec[uisite for the accomplishment 
of great things in the serene of trouble. 
In both the elements of freedom were 
laid broad and deep in this energetic 
and infrepid spirit ; and it was hard for 
long to say which was destined to be 
the ark of liberty for the world. Tho 
ardent disposition of both sought a vent 
in maritime adventure, the situation 
of both was eminently favourable for 
commercial pursuits, and both became 
great naval powers. Both founded 
colonial empires in various parts of 
the world, of surjjaasing magnitude 
and splendour, and both found for 
long in these colonies the surest foun* 


dations of their prosperity, the most 
prolific sources of their riches. When 
the colonies revolted from Spain in 
1810, the trade, both export and import, 
which she maintained with them, was 
exactly eq^ual to that which, thirty years 
afterwards, England carried on with its 
colonial dependencies. Happy if the 
parallels shall go rib farther, and ^le 
future hktoTian shall not have to point 
to the severance of her colonies ms the 
commencement of ruin to Great Bri- 
tain, as the revolt , of South America, 
it is to be feared,’^ may prove to the 
Sjianish monarchy. 

2. Historians have repeated to sati- 
ety that the decline of Spain, which 
has now continued without interrup- 
tion for nearly two centuries, is to be 
ascribed to the drain which these great 
colonies proved upon the strength of 
the i>areiit state. They seemed to 
think that the mother country is lil^ 
a vast reservoir filled with vigour, 
health, and strength, and that what- 
ever of tliese was communicated to the 
colonial offshoots, was so much with- 
drawn from tile parent state. There 
never was a more erroneous opinion. 
Ho country ever yet \vas weakened by 
colonial dependencies ; tboir cstablisli^ 
ment, like the swarming of bees, is^n 
indication of overffowing numbers and 
superabundant activity in the original 
hive, but no causie of their dedine. 
As their departure springs from past 
strength, so it averts future weakness. 
It saves tlio state from the worst of all 
evils — a redundant population con- 
stantly on the verge of sedition from 
suffering — and converts those who 
would be paupers or criminals at 
homo, into active and useful members 
of society, who encourage the industry 
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of the parent state as much by their 
eomtomption as they would have ofi- 
X)rossed it by their pover^. 

3. Every indigent emigrant who is 
now landed on the shores of Australia, 
converts a pauper, whose maintenance 
■would have coat Great Britain £14 a- 
year, into a consumer who purchases 
£12 or £J4 worth yearly of its manu- 
factures. Home and Athens, so far 
from being weakened, were immeasur- 
ably strengthened by their colonies: 
those flourishing settlements which 
surrounded tlic MediteiTanean Sea 
were the brilliant girdle which, as 
much as the arms of the Legions, con- 
tributed to the strength of the Empire ; 
and England would never have emerged 
victorious from her immortal conflict 
for Euroi>ean freedom, if she had not 
found in her coloiflal trade the means 
of maintaining the contest, when shut 
out from the markets of the Continen- 
tal states. If it were permitted to fol- 
low fanciful analogies between the body 
oolitic and the hudian frame, it would 
)e safer to say that the prolific parent 
of many colonies is like the happy 
mother of a numerous oflspring, wno 
exhibits, even in mature years, no 
symptoms of decline, and preserves 
the ircshness and charms of youth for 
a much longer period than she who 
has never undergone tlie healthful la- 
bours of parturition. 

4. There is no reason, in the nature 
of things, why colonies should exhaust 
the mother country ; on the contrary, 
the tendency is just the reverse. They 
take from the parent ■what it is an ad- 
vantage for it to lose, and give it what 
it is beneficial for it to receive. They 
jt^ake off its surplus hands and mouths, 
iiilff thereby lighten the labour mai'ket, 
diffuse general comfort, and give an 
impulso'to the priuoiplo of popula- 
tion ; while they provide ‘the means of 
subsistence for tiiose who remain at 
home, by opening a vast and raxiidly 
increasing market for its manufactures. 
A colony at first is always agricultural 
or mining only. Manufactures, at 
least of Sie finer sort, can never 
spring up in it for a veiy long period. 
An old state, in which manufiictures 
and the arts have long flourished, will 


nowhere find such a certain and grow- 
ing v^t for its fabrics as iff its co- 
lonial settlements; while they will 
never find so sure and steady a market 
for their rude produce as in the wants 
of its inhabitants. Similarity of tastes 
and habits renders the fabrics and pro- 
ductions of the parent state more ac- 
ceptable to the 7oung one than those 
of foreign lands. The certainty of not 
halving its supplies of necessaries in- 
terrupted, is an inappreciable advan- 
tage to the mother country. Tlieir 
identity of interest perpetuates the 
union which absolute dependence on 
one part had at first commenced. The 
connection between a parent state 
liberally and wisely governed, and its 
colonics, is founded on the surest of 
all foundations — a real reciprocity of 
advantages; and, as such, may long 
prove durable to the great benefit of 
both, and retain the infant state in the 
bonds of allegiance, after the time has 
arrived when it might aspii’c to the 
honours, and be qualified for the 
duties, of separate dominion. 

6. Tp preserve, however, this con- 
nection between the mother country 
and her robust colonies, a wise and 
liberal system of government is iinlis- 
pensable. If such be not adopted, 
they will, when they have attained 
majority, inevitablv break off on the 
first serious difficulties of the j>areiit 
state. Nothing can pennanently re- 
tain them in theii* allegiance but a 
real reciprocity of advantages, and the 
pTacticai enjoyment of the powers of 
self-government by the colonies. The 
reason is, that the mle of the distant 
old state, if unaided by colonial repre- 
sentation, dii’ect or indirect, never can 
be founded upon an adequate kno'w- 
lodge of the necessities, or attention to 
the interests, of the youthful settle- 
ment. It will always he directed bv 
the ideas, and calculated for the ad- 
vantage of the society with which it is 
surrounded — generally the very re- 
verse, in the first instalice at least, of 
what the young state requires. The 
true colonial policy, which can alone 
insure a lasting connection between 
the mother country and her trans- 
maiine descendants, requires the most 
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difficult of all sacrifices on the part of Experience has proved that this opin- 
the former — that of her established ion is, of all otheM, the most fallacious ; 
prejudices and selfish interests. Yet because the very first thing which a 
it is the sacrifice of lieir immediate ad- colony does when it becomes indepen- 
vantages only ; for never will the in- dent, is to levy heavy import duties 
terests of the old state, in the end, be on the manufactures of the mother 
so promoted as by the most liberal country, in order to encourage its own, 
and enlarged policy towards its distant and thus the benefit of its rising mar- 
otfspring. what that policy should ket is at first abridged, and al; leng^ 
be, nas tieen written in characters of lost to the parent state. The United 
fire on the tablets of history. It States of America, accordingly, have 
should be the exact reverse of that imposed an imitort duty of 30 per cent 
which lost England North, and Spain, on all imjwrts whatever; and the con- 
South America. It should be the gov- sequence is, that our average exports 
emment of the colonies, not for the in- to them are not now so great as they 
terest of the mother country, but for were forty years ago, when their in- 
tlie advantage of themselves — an ad- habitants were litthi more than a 
ministration which should make them fourth of what they now are; and 
feel that they would lose rather than while our colonies consume, some 502 , 
gain by a severance of the connection. 10s., some £2, some £8 or even £12 
Hule the colonies jus you would wish or £14 worth a-head of our manufae- 
them to rule you, if the seat of govern- tures, our emancipated offspring in 
ment were in the colony, and you were North America do not, on an a\!>^mgo 
the distant settlement, and it will be of years, consume 12s. worth. ^ To 
long indeed before they will desire to the shijjping of the parent state the 
become independent. This is, per- change is still more 'disfistrous, for, in* 
liara, the last lesson of wisdom which stead of being all on the side of one 
will Ivi learned by the rulers oi^ mail- country, it becomes divided into two, 
kind , yet it is the very first precept of which the younger rapully grows on 
of the religion which they all profess ; its older rival. Witness the British 
and the whole secret of colonial, as in- trade to her North American colonies, 
deed of all other governments, is to do with 2,600,000 of inhabitants, which 
to others us wo would they should do employs 1,200,000 tons of British 
unto us. shipi>iiig; wlule that with the United 

6, There is no idea more erroneous States, with their 24,000,000, employs^ 
than that which is entertained by only 1,400,000, the njuiainder, about 
many in this countiy, that it is for double that amount, having p*i^('d 
the interest of the old state to sever into the hands of tlm Americans them - 
the connection wdth tlie colonies when selves. + And while Spain, while sh(i 
they have arrived at a certain degree possessed her colonies, carried on a 
of strengtlk-j hec,ause by so doing, as traffic with them ^ual to what Eng- 
it is sai(C you retain the advantages of land has since attained with her settle- 
mere * 'idle intercourse, and get quit of ments in all parts of the world, and^ 
the burden of providing for defence, fleets capable for long of maintaiuittg* 

♦ Exports from Great Britain in 1851 to 

ropulatlpn. Kiit« per TTeod. 

Australia, . . . £2,807,356 500,000 £5 16 

British North America, . 3,818,707 2,600,000 1 10 

West Indies, , . 2,201,032 970,000 2 10 

South Africa, . . 752,000 450,000 1 15 

United States of America, . 14,362,000 24,000,000 0 12 

-’ParHanuintary Payer, Nov. 20, 1852. 

t Shipping of Great Britain with 

Brituh Tons. ropulatlon. For«l^ Toiul 

British North America— 1849, , 1,280,000 2,400,000 — 

United States, . 1,482,707 23,000,000 2,658,820 

-Porter's Progress of the Norton, 1851, p. 392. 

The great amount of the British tonnage to the United States of late years has been 
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n doubtful oouilict with the distress human nature appeared iu their full 
oC^he seas, since she lost them, her deformity ; and accordingly, as these 
foreign trade has sunk to nothuig, and were the evils which depressed tlie en- 
her fleet, the successor of the invin- ernies and cramped the efforts of the 
cible Ai'mad^ has dwindled to two colonies, the prevailing feeling which 
ships of the line and three frigates.* produced tlxe revolution, and the war- 
7. Although the prosperity of the cry which animated its supporters, 
?ipanifl3h colonies had become such that were for the oi)posite set of immuni- 
they '^0O||^ined, when the Revolution ties. Liberation from Romish tyranny, 
severed them from old Spain, nineteen self-government, and free trade with 
iniUions of inhabitants, and carried on all tiie world, were inscribed on tho 
an export and import trade -with it of banners of Bolivar and San Martin, 
above £16,000,000 sterling in all, yet and in the end proved victorious in 
tliis had arisen chiefly from the bounty the conflict. Happy if they liaii known 
of nature and the resonrcCvS of wealth to improve their victory by modera- 
which they tliemselves enjoyed, and tion, and exercise the powers it had 
iu no degree from the government of won with judgment ; and if tlie liher- 
the parent state. Its administration ated states had not fallen under a suc- 
had been illiberal, selfish, and oppres- cession of tyrants of their own crea- 
sive in the very higlxest degree. It tion, so numerous that history has not 
was founded mainly on three bases — attempted to record their succession, 
1. The establishment of the Romish and so savage that it recoils from the 
faith in its most bigoted form, and the portrait of their deeds, 
absolute exclusion and refusal even of 8. Although, too, tlic trade which 
toleration to every other species of Spain cairieu on with lier colonies was 
worship ; 2. The exclusive enjoy- so immense anterior to the revolution 
nieiit of all offices of trust and emolu- in Spanish America, yet we should 
ment in the colonies, and especially widey err if we imagined that it con- 
the working and direction of the mines sistea of the iiianumctures raised or 
of gold and silver, by persons appoint- worked up in Spain iistdf ; on the 
ed by tho Spanish government at Ma- contrary, it consisted almost entirely 
drid ; 3. The entire monopoly of the of manufactured articles produced iu 
whole tfade with the colonies to the Holland, Flanders, Gennany, and Fng- 
inerchanta and shipping of the mother laud, brought by tbeir merchants to 
^ country, esi>ecially those of Cadiz and the vast warehouses of Cadiz and Co- 
' Corunna, whom its immense juxifits ruima, and tramsported thence beyond 
had long elevated to the rank of mer- the Atlantic. Tlie government of Ma- 
chant princes. Here the radical sel- drkl was entirely swayed in such 
fishness and short-sighted views of matters by the merchants of tlieso 


mainly owing to the prodigious emigration — on an average, 250,000 souls — from Great Bri- 
tain to tiiai oountiy. Before this hegau, our tonnage with America stood tluih : — 


Tears. 

to 

States. 

BritJnh t*) 

X Am. (Vluniea 

America. 

Tons. 

Erports to 
I'nitL'd States. 

Xxr»ort« to 
raiutcla. 

1842 

1843 
1644 
1845 

152,833 
200,781 
' 206,183 

223,676 

541,451 

771,905 

789,410 

1,090,224 

319,624 

396,389 

338,781 

444,442 

£3,528,807 

6,013,510 

7,938,079 

7,142,839 

£2,333,525 

1,751,211 

8,070,861 

8,565,950 


—Porter’s Pari, Tables, vi. 43 ; vii. 43 ; iii. 60, 52, 618 — ^yeors 1839, 1840, 1841. 

* Imports and Eicports of Spain to her colonies in 1809 : 

Exports, 69,200,000 piastres, or £16,500,000 

Imports, 68,600,000 piastres, or £17,150,000 

■—Humboldt, Notri/elle Espagne, iv. 153, 154. See also ante, c. iv. 107, where the details 
are given. 

Exports of Great Britain to her whole colonics in 

1847, . , . £14,912,000 I 1850, . . . £18,517,000 

1848, . . . 12,833,000 1851, . . 10,406,000 

1849, . • . 16,690,000 \ -^Parl. Betums of these years. 
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great seaport towAs ; and their* inter- 
est was wound up with the preser- 
vation of the monopoly of the trade, 
and by no means extended to the pro- 
<luction of the manvfacturea. On the 
contrary, they were rather interested 
in keeping up the purchase of the 
articles which the colonies required 
from foreign states, for they enjoyed 
in that way in some degree a double 
transit, first from the seat of the 
manufactures in Britain or Belgium 
to Cadiz and Corunna, and again from 
thence to the American shores. Spain, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to encourage them, had never 
possessed any considei-able manufac- 
tures ; and even if the merchants en- 
gaged in the colonial trade had wished 
it, they could not have found in their 
own country the articles of which 
their colonies stood in need. Thus 
the traffic with tliose colonies, great 
as it was, did little to enrich the 
couiury in general. It created colos- 
sal fortunes in the merchants of Cadiz 
and (\*runua, of the TIavanna or Bu- 
enos Ayres,, but nothing more -r like' 
the itt’lway traffic from London to 
Ijiverpool and Manchester, which does 
much for the wealth of these gi'eat 
towns at either end of the line, but 
comparatively little for the inter- 
mediate countiy along *thc sides of 
the communication between them. 
The causes of this peculiarity are to 
be found in tbe peculiarities of its 
physical circumstances, national char- 
acter, and long - established policy, 
which have deprived old Spain of 
nearly all tlie advantages of her mag- 
nificeid colonies, and afford the tnie, 
thougl: hitherto unohseiwed, key to 
her long decline* 

9. (1.) The first of these is to be 
found in the national character and 
temperament, xhe real source from 
whicli, here as everywhere else, more 
t‘vcn than its physical or political cir- 
cumstances, its fortunes and destiny 
have flowed. The rac-es whose mingled 
blood liave formed the heterogeneous 
lK)pulation of old S])ain, have none of 
them, excepting the Moors, been re- 
markable for their industrial habits. 

VOL. I. ' 


Tenacious of custom, persevering m* 
inclination, repugnant to change, tli6 
orimnal inhabitants of the country, 
witii whom the legions maintained so 
long and doubtful a conflict, wer^ like 
all the other families of the Celtic 
race, formidable enemies, indomitaUe 
guerillas, but by no means '^her 
laborious husbandmen or indljti^us 
artisans. The Visigoths, who poured 
through the passes of the Pyrenees, 
and overspread the country to the 
Pillars of Hercules, added nothing to 
their mdustriotiB habits, but much to 
their warlike propensities: from them 
sprang Pelay o and the gaUant defenders 
of the Asturiah hills, hut not either 
the cultivators of the fields or the 
manufacturers of the towns ; from them 
sprang Pizairp and Cortes, and the 
conquerors of the New "World; but 
neither a Penn or a Franklin, nor 
the hardy pioneers of civilisation in its 
wastes. The Moors alone, who at one 
time had nearly wTosted all Spain from 
the Christians, and established them- 
selves for a very long period on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir, were ani- 
mated by the real spirit of industry, 
and great was thewealtli and prosperity 
of their provinces to the south of the 
Sierra Morena. But religious bigotry 
tore up from the state this source of 
wealth; and the banishment, three 
hundred years ago, of nearly a million ^ 
of its most industrious and orderly 
citizens, deprived Spain— as a similar 
measure, at a later i)eriod, did France 
— of the most useful and valuable 
portion of its inhabitants, and with 
them of the most important advan- 
tages she could have derived from her 
colonial settlements. , 

10. (2.) The physical circumstancel 
and peculiarities of Spain, aud the pur- 
suits to which its inliabitants were for 
the most part of necessity driven, were 
such as favoured nautical and com- 
mercial, as much as they obstructed 
manufacturing pursuits. Placed mid- 
way betwTeu the Old and the New 
World, with one front washed by the 
waves of the Atlantic, and another by 
the ripple of the Mediterranean, with 
noble aud defensible harbours forming 
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the access to both, she enjoyed the 
g^test possible advantages lor foreign 
commerce; and accordingly, oven in 
the^eys of Solomon, the merchants of 
Tarshiah rivalled those of Tyre in con- 
ducting the tra^e of the then known 
world,, But she had little natural ad- 
vantl^s for interior traffic or manu- 
factees* The mountainous nature of 
the greater part of the country ren- 
dered interne intercourse difficult; the 
entire want of roads, save the gi*eat 
ohaussees from Madrid to Bayonne, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Badajos, and Va- 
lencia, made it impossible. What 
little traffic there was off these roads, 
was all carried on o4 the backs of 
mules. Having little or no coal, and 
few of the forests which in France sup- 
ply in some degree its want, she had 
none of the advantages for manufac- 
turing industry which that invaluable 
mineral has famished to Northern 
Europe, enabling the inhabitants of 
Great Britain to reap the whole advan- 
tages of their own colonies, and great 
part of those of Spain, by supplying 
the former directly, and the latter by 
the merchants of Cadiz and Corunna, 
or the contraband trade in the West 
Indies, with the greater part of the 
manufactured articles winch they rc- 
i^uired. Hence it was that the Sj)}inish 
merchants sought the materials of their 
traffic ill Belgium or Lancashire, and 
that the manufacturers of Flanders and 
England, not Spain, reaped the princi- 
pal advantages arising from the gi-owtli 
of its colonial dominion. 

11. (3.) If the physical circumstances 
of Spain were such as almost to pre- 
clude the possibility of manufacturing 
industry arising among its inhabitants, 
Hs history had still more clearly marked 
their character and occupations. Their 
annals for five centuries recorded no- 
thing but a continual conflict wnth thti 
Moors. These ruthless invaders, as 
formidable and devastating in war as 
they W’ere industrious and orderly in 
peace, spread gradually ft'om the rock 
of Gibraltar to the foot of the Pyrenees. 
They were at last expelled, but it vras 
only after five hundred years of almost 
incessant combats. These combats 
were not, for a very long period, the 


battles of great amios against each 
ottier, but the ceaseless conflicts of 
small forces or guerilla bands, among 
whom success and defeat alternated, 
and to whom at length the predomi- 
nance was given to Spain only by the 
perseverance and energy of the Spanish 
‘Character. It was the wars of the 
Heptarchy or of the Anglo-Saxons with 
the Banes, continued, not till the 
reign of Alfred, but to that of Henry 
yil. Incalculable was the effect of 
this long-continued and absorbing hos- 
tility upon the bent and disposition of 
the Spanish mind. As much as eight 
centuries of unbroken peace, during 
which the southern counties of Eng- 
land have never seen the fires of an 
enemy’s camp, have formed the Eng- 
lish, have the five centuries of MoorMi 
warfare stamped their impress on the 
Spanish character. Engrossing every 
thought, animating eveiy desire, di- 
recting every passion in the country ; 
uniting the fervour of the Crusader to 
the ardour of chivalry, the glow of 
patriotism to the thirst for conquest; 
penetrating every valley, ascending 
every mountain in the Peninsula, they 
have stamped a durable and indelibLi 
character on the Spanish nation. They 
made it a race of shepherds and war- 
riors, but not of husbandmen and arti- 
sans. In the Cid we may discern the 
perfection of this character, wdion it 
was directed to the highest olyocts and 
refined by the most generous seiiti- 
inouts ; in the indolent hidalgo, who 
spent his life in lounging under the 
arcades of Saragossa or in the coflee - 
houses of Madrid, the opnosite ex- 
treme, when it liad become debased by 
the inactivity and degraded by tlio 
selfishness of pacific life. 

12. (4.) These circumstances would 
have rendered it a veiy difficult matter, 
if not on ini]>ossibility, for the manu- 
facturers of Spain, had any such si^rung 
up, to have maintained their ground 
against those of Northern Europe, oven 
in the supply of its owti colonies. But, 
in addition to this, there was a very 
curious and decisive circumstance, 
which must at once have proved fatal 
to the manufacturers of Spain, even if 
they had begun to arise. This was the 
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possession of the mines of Mexico and 
Potosi by the Government, and the 
policy, in regard to the precious pictals, 
pursxu^ with determined persevei-ance 
by the cabinet of Madrid. That policy 
consisted in favouring the importation 
and prohibiting the exportation of the 
precious metals, in the belief that it' 
was the only way to keep tlicir wealth 
to themselves. The effect of this 

S is thus described by the father 
Ltical economy: “That degrada- 
tion in the value of gold or silver, 
■which is the effect of the increased fer- 
tility of the mines which produce those 
metals, or tlie discovery of new ones, 
operates equally, or nearly so, over the 
whole commercial world ; but that 
which, being the effect either of the 
peculiar situation or political institu- 
tions of a particular country, takes 
place mly in that comUryy is a matter 
of VC17 gi’cat consequence, which, far 
from tending to make anybody really 
richer, tends to make eveiybodyimlly 
poorer. Tiio rise in the money'- x)rice 
of all commodities, which is in this 
case peculiar to tliat country, tends to* 
<ii.scoWage, more or less, every sort of 
industry which is carried on within it, 
and to enable foreign nations, by fur- 
nishing almost all sorts of goods for a 
smaller quantity of silver than its 
workmen can afford to do, to undersell 
them not only in the foreign, but eVen 
in the home market. Spain by taxing, 
and Portugal by prohibiting, the ex- 
portation <n gold and silver, load tliafc 
exports tion with the price of smug- 
gling, and raise, the value of those 
inotals in those countries much above 
what it is in other countries. The 
cheapness of gold and silver, or, what 
is the same thing, the dearness of all 
commodities, discourages both the agri- 
culture and manufactures of Spain and 
Portugal, and enables foreign nations 
to supply them with many sorts of rude, 
and with almo.st all sorts of manutac- 
tured produce, for a smaller (luantity of 
gold and silver than they themselves 
can cither raise or make them for at 
home.” Tlie Spaniards, by retaining 
by every possible means the precious 
metals which came from their colonies 
in their own country, necessarily ruined 


its industry, because I3iey enabled 
.every other country to produce cheapfer 
than they could do. They turned the 
whole encouragement to iudustryjlrom 
the colonial market to foreign lands. 

IS. ( 5 ;) The religion which obtains 
a lasting place in a country is pfUn to 
be regarded as an effi ct rathev^^tiian a 
cause. It is the consequence of pre- 
disposition in the general mind, which 
leads to the embracing of doctrines or 
forms which fall' in with its propensi- 
ties. We are apt to say that the Scotch 
are energetic and persevering because 
they are Protestants, the Irish volatile 
and indolent because they are Koman 
Catholic ; forgetting that the adoption 
of these dilferent meda by these dif- 
ferent nations was with both a volun- 
tary act, and that it bespoke rather 
than created the national character. 
Had the English been of the turn of 
mind of the Spaniards, they never 
would have become Jh-otestants j had 
the Spaniards been of the English, 
they never would have remained Ca- 
tholic. But .admitting tlnit it is in the 
distinctive character of IUce that we 
are to look for the remote cause of the 
peculiar modification of faith which is 
to be durably prevalent in a nation, it 
is not the less certain that the i^eac- 
tion which it exerts upon its character 
and destiny is groat and lasting. The 
fires of the Inquisition were not fotl. 
with human vi('tims for three centuries 
in Spain, without producing durable 
and indelible effects upon the national 
(diaractor and destiny. Independence 
of mind, vigour of thought, emancipa- 
tion from superstition, were impossible 
in a people tlius shackled in opinion ; 
adherence to the faith which inipostid* 
the fetters was not to be expected 
among the educated few% who had 
emerged from its restraints. ' Thus the 
Spanish nation, like every other old 
.state in which the Koinish faith is 
established, w^as divided ni matters of 
religion into two classes, widely diffe- 
rent ill point of numbers, but more 
nearly balanced in point of political 
influence and jiower. On the one side 
were a few hundred thousand citizens 
in Madrid, Cadiz, Coninna, and Bar- 
celona^ rich, comparatively educated, 
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frtje-tlunking, and engaged in the pnr- 1 
stiit of pleasure ; on the other:, twelve ! 
millions of peasants in the county, 
har<^, intrepid, and abstemious, in- 
different to political privileges, but | 
devotedly 'attached to the faitli of ilieir i 
fathers, and blindly following the in- 
junc]ti^ of their priests, and the man- j 
dates M the See of Rome. | 

14. ^(6.) From these circumstances | 
aros4 an important difference between i 
the views of the citiz^s of the towns j 
and the inhabitants of the country in 
political thought and desires. The 
former, placed within reach of politi- 
cal advaiicement, were animated, for 
the most part, by an ardent desire 
for freedom, and an emancipation from 
the fetters on thought and expression, 
which had so long been imposed by 
the tyranny of tl^ priests and the tor- 
tures of the Iri(|uisitioii ; the latter, 
living in the seclusion of the country, 
and having nothing to gain by political 
change, were enthusiastically attached 
to the throne, and devotedly submis- 
sive to the mandates of the clergy. In 
the Basejue Provinces alone, where im- 
portant political privileges had from 
time immemoiial been enjoyed by the 
peasjintry, their loyal feelings were 
mingled, as in England, with attach- 
ment to their eon.stitutional rights; 
in the oilier provinces of Spaiu, they 
^■were founded on their entire abandon - 
*inent. “Viva el Key apostolico'” 
was the cry which expressed at once 
their feelings and their wishes. From 
the small number of considerable towns 
in the Peninsula, the largest of wliich 
had not two hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, while the generality had not 
more than tliirty or forty thousand, 
‘the democratic section of the com- 
munity was not a twentieth part of the 
immense inass of the rural iiopulation. 
But from their position in the great 
toAvns and fortresses of the kingdom, 
and their being in possession of nearly 
the whole of its available wealth and 
energetic talent, they had great ad- 
vantages in the event of a serious con- 
flict arising ; and it was not easy to 
sav, in the event of civil war, to which 
side victory would incline. 

16. (7.) The apparent inequality of 


parties, from the immense preponder- 
ance of numbers on the country aide, 
was more than compensated by tbo 
temper and feelings of tbo Ahmy. 
This body, formidalde and important 
in all countries, ^vas more espe(dally 
so from the peculiar circumstances of 
Spain, which had just emerge^ on the 
accession of Ferdinand, fioni a despe- 
rate w^ar of six years’ duration, in Sie 
course of which nearly all the active 
energy of the country had been en- 
rolled in the military ranks, and the 
troops had at last, under the guidance 
of Wellington, acquired a tolerable de- 
gree of consistency. These men, and 
still more their officers, were for the 
most part democratic. During the 
long contest in the provinces, the ge- 
nei'als had enjoyed nearly unlimited 
|>ower in their sejiarate commands, and 
they did not relish the thought of re- 
turning from the rank of independent 
princes to subordinate commantt All 
of them had been brought in contact 
with the English, numbers of them, 
in a friendly way as prisoners, with the 
French troops; and from both they 
had imbibed the free snirit and inde- 
pendent thoughts by wnich both were 
characterised. Great, indeed, was tin* 
contrast between their extensive infor- 
mation and general knowledge of the 
world, and tlie narrow ideas of the 
spiritual militia who liud hitherto been 
their sole instructors. The contrast 
was rendered the more striking, from 
the brilliant career which had attended 
at lirst the arms of France, then those 
of England, when compared with the 
almost uniform defeats which their 
own had sustained. Hence the armie.s 
of Spain, as indeed those of all the 
Continental monarchies, retired from 
the conflict deeply imbued with demo- 
cratic principles ; and the officers, espe- 
cially, were generally impressed with 
the belief tliat nothing but the estab- 
lisliment of these was wanting to open 
a boundless career of prosperity to their 
country, of promotion and elevation to 
themselves. 

16. (8.) But if the army was an im- 
portant, it might be a decisiv'e ally to 
the democratic party in tlie towns, the 
royalists in the country had a force for 
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their support equally numerous, equal- 
ly zealous, and still better disciplined 
juid docile to their chiefs. The Chuiioh 
was UTianimous in favour of the Crown 
and the establishment of arbitrary 
power : an unerring instinct told them 
that freedom of thought would inevi- 
tably lead to freedom of action, and the 
termination of their long-established 
dominion. Their numbers were im- 
mense, their possessions extensive. A 
hundred thousand priests, doomed to 
celibacy in a country suffering under 
the want of hands, and oa})ablo of main- 
taining, with ease and comfort, at least 
double its number of inhabitants, were 
diffused over its whole extent, and in 
till the rural districts, at least, exercised^ 
nn unlimited sway over the minds of 
their flocks. Essentia.Uy obedient to 
the voice of their spiritual eliiefs, which 
was everywhere governed by the corn- 
man (is issuing from the conclave of the 
Vatican, the efforts of this immense 
body of spiritual militia were entirely 
devoted to one object— tlie re-establish- 
ment ol despotic power, in its most un-'* 
mitigated form, over the whole Petiin- 
snla. The policy of the court of Rome 
was directed to tiiisS object in Spain and 
Portugal from the same motive which 
led it to su[moi’t the democratic }»ro- 
lensities of the Romish Church in Irc- 
und. In both cases, regardless of the 
real welfare of the ])cople of their per- 
suasion, they were governed by one 
motive— the furtherance of the j)Ower 
and extension of the influence of their 
own establishment In the Peninsula, 
this wiis to be done by aiding despotic 
power against democratic infidelity; 
in the P>iitish Islands, by supporting 
democratic ambition against heretical 
power. But when the vast influence 
and widespread possessions of the clergy 
are taken into i'onsideration, and the 
absolute direction Which they had of 
the minds and opinions of ^eir fol- 
lowers in all the rural districts and 
many of the towns, it was a most for- 
midable enemy with which the repub- 
licans had to contend, and it was doubt- 
ful whether, in a protracted struggle, 
victory might not incline to the side 
w'hich it espoused. 

17. (9.) This influence and import- 


ance in a political point of View, of the 
deigy, was the more importanli from, 
generally speaking, the comfortable 
and prosperous condition of the peas- 
antry, and their entire submission to 
the voice of their pastors. If the 
cle^ were a zealous and admirably 
trained phalanx of officers tl^e 
church militant, the peasantry com- 
posed an incomparable body of private 
soldiers. Sob^^ abstemious, rcgtilar, 
and yet ardcflt and capable of great 
thiii^, the Spanish peasant is the one 
in Europe, with the exception^ per- 
haps, of the Polish, wiio, uiidei^ 
officers, most readily fonn.s a good 
soldier, and is most easi^ induced to 
undertake his duties. The five cen- 
turies of incessant warfare with the 
Moors had nurtured this ttaidendy ; 
the benignity of the climate, and ab- 
sence of artificial wants among. Aho 
peasantry, have rendered it easy of 
retention. The Castilian or Cataion 
ian loses little by leaving his home and 
joining a guerilla band in the moun- 
tains ; his fare remains the same, his 
habits are little different, the sphcTO 
of his achievements is much extended. 
The roving adventurous life of paj’- 
tisan w'arfare, with its hair-breadtfi es- 
ca])es and occasional triumphs, suits liis 
tastes and rouses his ambition. Un- 
like tbo peasant of Northern Europe, , 
the Spanish cultivator is never worn 
down by the labours, or depressed by 
the limited ideas, of daily toil. Bless- 
ed with a benignant climate, tilling a 
fruitful soil, or wandering over vast 
dovrns after immense flocks, ho can 
satisfy his few wants with a compara- 
tively small amount of actual labour. ^ 
The greater part of his life is spenT: 
in doing nothing, or in such exercises 
as nourish rather than depress his war- 
like disposition. “The Spaniards,^* 
says Chateaubriand, “ are Christian 
Arabs : they unite tbo savage and 
the relifjious character. The mingled 
blood of the Cantabrian, the Cartha- 
ginian, the Roman, the Vandal, and 
the Moor, which flows in their veins, 
flows not as other blood. They Siro 
at once active, indolent, and grave.’* 
“Every grave nation,” says Montes- 
quieu, in discoursing of them, “ is in- 
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dolent ; for t]io'$e wlio do not labour 
consider themselves as masters of tliose 
who do. In that country liberty is 
injured by independence. Qf what 
value are civil twriflleges to a man 
who, like the Bedouin, armed with 
the lance and followed by his sheep, 
has no ^eed of food beyond a few 
afcoms, figs, or olives?” The dolce 
far niente is as dear to the Spaniard 
as to the inhabitant of the Ausonian 
fields ; but the precious hours of rest 
are not s^nt in Ustless inactivity : 
they ai-e cheered by the recital of tne 
boHada, or the recounting of the stories 
which recall tlie glorieSj^tho dangers, 
the adventures of war. There was 
scarcely one at this time who had not 
his musket suspended over his hcai-th, 
which had been used in the giierilla 
warfare with the Preach, and his tale 
to recount of the indignities endured, 
or the vengeance taken, or the sur- 
prises achieved, in the conflict with 
those ruthless invaders. Mutual bene- 
fits and dependence, and a long series 
kind actions and good deedfe, pr- 
formed by the parochial clergy to tneir 
flocks, had endeared them to the whole 
rural population ; and it was easy to 
see tliatif any civil warfare ensued, they, 
would take the side, whichever it was, 
which was espou^d by their spiritual 
directors. 

18. (10.) So great was the influence 
of the clergy, and so loyal the feelings 
of the peasantry, that they would m 
all probability nave enable<l the king 
to resist all the efforts of the malcon- 
tents, had there been any body of effi- 
cient and united landed proprietors in 
the coimtry. But none such existed in 
' S^f)ain. Generally speaking, the clergy 
were the sole leaders of the people. 
There were many nobles in Spain, and 
they were inferior to none in the world 
in pride and aristocratic pretension; 
but they had neither political P 9 #et 
nor rural influence. Nearly all absen- 
tees, residing the, whole year round in 
Madrid, they had none of that sway 
over the minds of their tenantry which 
is enjoyed by landed proprietors who 
have attached them by a series of kind 
acts during many generations : intrust- 
ed with no political power, they had 


little weight in national deliberatimis, 
or authority in the aif&ij.*8 of Govern- 
ment. The grandees of Spain, who 
cherished the purity of their descent 
as carefully as the Arabs do the pedi^ 
gree of their steeds, and who would 
^mit of, and indeed could contracl^ 
no marriage where sixteen ejuarterings 
could not be counted on both sides, 
had incurred the penalty prescribed by 
nature for such overweening pride and 
selfishness. They had become a worn- 
out and degenemte race, considerably 
below the usual stature of the human 
frame, and lamentably inferior in vi- 
gour, courage, and intelligence. Not 
one great man arose during the whole of 
the protracted Peninsular war : few of 
the generals who did distinguish them- 
selves belonged to tlie class of grandees. 
Nevertheless, this selfish faineant race 
possessed a great part of the landed 
property in the kingdom, and by the 
operation of tlic strict entails under 
wliich it was nearly all hold, and the 
constant intemmrriage of the nobility 
among each othea-, it was eveiy day 
running more and more into a few 
hands. The greater part of the re- 
maining landed property was in the 
hands of incoiporatious, municipali- 
ties, or the Churf'li ; so that there was 
perhai^s no country in the world which, 
from its political situation, stood so 
much in need of an eftUdont body of 
rural proprietors, and yet was so en- 
tirely destitute of it. 

19. (11 .) It was scarcely possible that 
j a monarchy so situated, distracted by 
I such passions, and divided by so many 
‘ opposite interests, CQuld long escape 
the convulsions of civil wai*; hut it 
was accelerated, and the means of 
averting it were taken away, by the 
I>ecuUar circumstances in which, on 
the restoration of Ferdinand in 1814 
to the throne of his ancestors, the Fi- 
nances of the country stood. From 
the causes which have been mentioned, 
the industry and resources of old Spain 
had declined to sucb a degree, that 
little revenue was to be derived from 
taxation at home; while, on the other 
hand, the gold and silver mines in the 
hands of Government in the colonies 
had become so prolific that the chief 
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revenue of the state had long been de- 
rived from its tzansmarine possessions, 
and the x)rincipal attention of Govern- 
luent was fixed on their maintenance. 
The income derived by Spain from her 
colonies, anterior to the Revolution, 
amounted to 38,000,000 piastres, or 
£9,600,000— fully a half of the whole 
revenue, at that period, of the Spanish 
crown. It is true, about £7, 500, 000 of 
this sum was absorbed in expenses coiK- 
nected with the colonies themselw, 
leaving only £2,000,000 available to 
the royal treasury at Madrid ; but still 
it was by this vast colonial expendi- 
ture, and tlie establishment it enabled 
the King to keep up, that nearly the 
whole power and influence of Govern- 
ment was maintained. It was the gold 
of Mexico and Peru that paid the 
armies and civil servtmts, and upheld 
nearly the entire sway of the Court of 
Madrid. Now, however, this source 
of influence was gone. The revolution 
in South America had cut off fully a 
half of the whole revenue of Spain ; 
and how was revolution to be combated 
without armies, themselves the crea- 
tures ot the wealth which had been lost ? 
This is the true cause of the ceaseless 
embarrassments of finance, which have 
ever siiu'c distinguished the Spanish 
govermiieut ; which induced them, as 
will appear in tlie sequel, to hazard re- 
volution at home, in the desperate at* 
tempt to extinguish it in the colonies, 
and has since led them into so many 
acts alien to the old Castilian honour, 
and discreditable to present govern- 
ments. 

20 (12.) While so many circum- 
stances tended to prognosticate future 
and fierce dissension in the Spanish 
peninsula, the enormous defects of the 
Constitution of 1812, which W'as the 
ruling form of government at the time 
of the restoration, rendered it immi- 
nent and unavoidable. The circum- 
Btances under which that constitution 
was framed have been alwady explained, 
and the calamitous influence they exer- 
cised on the deliberations and temper 
of the Spanish Constituent Assembly. 
That Assembly — convoked in 1811, at 
the most disastrous period of the con- 
test with h ranee, and when the Impe- 


rial armies occupied the whole countiy- 
except a few mountain provinces and 
forti^s^ on the .sea-coast — so far frbm 
presentmg a faithful representation of 
the feelings of the majority of the na- 
tion, presented the very reverse. Ga- 
licia and Asturias alone — evacuated W 
Ney at the time of the advance of WeX- 
lin^on to Talavera— mth the seiaport 
towns ofValencia, Cadiz, and Alicante, 
alone were in the hands of the Span- 
iards; the whole remainder of the 
countrv was occupied by the French ; 
and, of course, the election of members 
for the Cortes was impossible from the 
provinces they were masters of. Thus 
the Cortes wl^as returned only by the 
seaports of Cadiz, Valencia, and Ali- 
cante, and the mountaineers of Galiek 
and Asturias ; and as they were not a 
tenth part of the entire inhabitants of 
the country, the remaining memberfi 
were all selected by the people ojfHlme 
provinces then in Cadizr-ihnt is, the 
most democratic portion of the corn- 
munity, In this extraordinary and un- 
constitutional device, perhaps unavoid- 
able under the circumstances, the real 
germ of the whole subsequent calomi- 
tiesof Spain, and of the south of Europe, 
is to be found. 

21. As might have been expected, 
from its construction by the represen- 
tatives of little iiiorc tlian tlie demo- 
cratic rabble of three .seaport towms,* 
the Constitution of 1812, formed by 
the Cortes at Cadiz, was republican in 
the extreme. It preserved the shado'sv' 
of monarchy, but nothing more. It did 
not establish a “throne surrounded 
with republican institutions,” but a 
republic surrounded by the ghost of 
monarchical institutions. Tlie Legjs* 
lature consisted of a single Ohamb(HP, 
elected by universal siifirage ; there was 
to be a representative for every 70,000 
inhabitants in old Spain ; and the 
American colonies were also admitted 
on^imilar terms to a considerable share 
in the representation. Every man , aged 
twenty-five, aud who had resided seven 
years in tlie province, had a vote for 
the rcprese 5 .tation of his department 
in the Cortes. The king had a veto 
only twice on any legislative measure : 
if proposed to him a third time by the 
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legialatore^ lie was em$imined t^ass 
measure, whatever it was. There 
^wes no House of Peers, or check of 
any kind on the single chamber of the 
Cokes, elected, as ih'Was, b^ universal 
suffra^ ; and the king’s ministers, hy 
becoming such, facto lost their 
seats in 0ie jS'atlonal Assemhly. The 
Cortes was to be re-elected every two 
years ; and no member who had once 
sat could be again returned to its bosom. 
The kin|[ had the appointment of civil 
and military officers, but only out of a 
list furnished to him by the Cortes, who 
could alone make regulations for the 
government of th« army. The judges 
Si all the civil courts were to be ap- 
pointed by the Cortes. The king could 
declare peace or war, and conclude trea- 
ties in the first instance ; but his mea- 
sures in those particulars required, for 
their validity, the ratification of the 
Cortes. Finally, to aid him in the 
government of the kingdom, he was 
* empowered to appoint a privy council 
of forty members, but only out of a list 
of a hundred and twenty furnished to 
him by the Cortes. In like manner 
all diplomatic, ministerial, and eccle- 
siastical appointments were to be made 
out of a list of three, presented to him 
by the same body ; and, to perpetuate 
its power, a permanent committee was 
appointed, whioh exercised, during the 
intervals of itssessions, nearly the whole 
powers of the administration intrusted 
to the entire body. 

22. This constitution was so tho- 
roughly democratic in all its parts, 
that it could not by possibility coexist 
with a monarchical government in any 
country of the earth. Bioniiiai par- 
liaments, universal suffrage, the exclu- 
sion of the king’s ministers from the 
legislature, a single chamber, the prac- 
tical appointment to all offices, civil 
and mihtary, by a Cortes tiius popu- 
larly elected, and the eternal sucg^<» 
sion of new and inexperienced persons 
into the legislature, by the self-denying 
ordinances which they had passed, were 
amply sufficient to have overturned 
society in Oreat Britain-jlong as its 
people had been trained to p^ular 
institutions — ^in six months. Wiat, 
then, was to be expected, when such a 


constitution was suddenly imposed on 
a country inured to jiolitical nullity by 
centuries of absolute govemmenWby 
a so-styled National Assembly, elected, 
during the whirl of the French war, al- 
most entirely by thepopulace of Ccbdiz, 
when crowded to suffocation by all the 
most ardent spirits in the Peninsula 
refluent within its walls from the effects 
df. the French invasion ? It was im- 
possible to imagine a constitution 
more at variance with the ancient in- 
stitutions, or repugnant to the present 
feelings of nineteen-tfwentieths of the 
Spanish people. It was like a consti- 
tution for Great Britain formed by a 
parliament elected by the inhabitants 
of the Tower Hamlets, Marylebone, 
end Manchester, with a few returned 
from the mountains of Cumberland 
and Wales. But, unfortunately, in 
proportion to its utter unsuitableness 
for the entire inhabitants of the Pen- 
insula,^ and the abhbrreuce of the vast 
majority of the people to its provisions, 
it was the object of impassioned at- 
tachment on the part of tne democratic 
populace in the capital and a few sea- 
port towns. It was so for a very ob- 
vious reason : it promised, if estab- 
lished in a lasting way, to put tlio 
whole power and patronage of the 
State at their disposal. Therein the 
seeds of a lasting division of opinion, 
and of a frightful civil war at no dis- 
tant period in the Peninsula, in which 
it might be expected that 12,000,000 
bold, hardy, and loyal peasants, scat- 
tered over the whole country, would 
bo arrayed on one side ; while 500,000 
ardent and enthusiastic democrats, con- 
centrated in tlie capital and chief for- 
tresses, and having the command of the 
army, were in arms on the other. 

23. The proceedings of the Cortes^ 
and the democratic character of the 
measures they were pursuing, was well 
known to the Duke of Wellington, and 
discerned by liim with his wonted sa- 
gacity. He r^eatedly warned the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain, that while 
the spirit of the nation was anti-Galli- 
can, not democratic, that of the Cortes 
and its narrow body of constituents was 
democratic, not anti-Gallican ; and 
that it would be their wisdom, without 
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sanctioning in any sliape, or interfer- JAcobin commissioners sent down there 
iag at all with the proceeding at Cadiz, by Banton, when the country was 
to turn their attention exclusively to overrun by the republican armies in 
the expulsion of the French from the 1792. It will be so to the end of the 
Peninsula.* They did so, and vith world, in allgovefements, monarchical 
what effect need be told to none ; but and republican, where the executive 
though Sjpain marched under liis guid- and locative functions are united in 
ance in the career of conquest, and, to one person or asecinbly ; for then there 
external appearance, was enveloped in is no possible check upon the misdeeds 
a lialo of glory, the working of the?^i# of cither. The only securtty which can 
moeratic constitution was not the be relied npon is to be found in their 
felt, and it had become beyond measnafe separation jmmI ' mutual jealousy, for 
repugnant to the vast majority of the then they att ^ a restraint upon each 
innaoitants of the Peninsula. What other. 

chiefly excited their indignation was 24. The proceedings of the OoHes, 
the selfishness and rapacity of the h^lf- and the republican fepirit with VP'hioh 
starving employes, who, issuing from they were animated, acted in a still 
Cadiz, overspread the country in every more important way upon the destinies 
direction, like an army of locusts, and of the New World than those of the 
ate up the fruits of tlieir industry, by Old. The deputies from the Transat- 
exactions of every description, from laiitic provinces, to whom, in a liberal 
the suffering inhabitants. The general and worthy spirit, the gates of tha na- 
abhorrence in wluch these rapacious tional representation at Cadiz hal^em 
employes were held, recalls the similar oj>encd, came to the hall of the Cofte*«, 
indignation excited in Flandein by the iu the Isle of Leon, with fefsiings 

* “The natural course of all popularaaseiu- particularly in the progi’eaa of revolutions. 
bhea—Of the Spanish Cortes among others— Sucih a guard can only ho atforded hy the 
18 to a<^')pL democmtlc principles, and to vest establishment of an assembly of the great 
all the powers of the State in their own body; landed proprietors— like our House of I^rds, 
arid this Assembly must take care that they having concurrent power with the Cortes ; 
do not run in this tempting course, as the aucl you may depend upon it there is no man 
wishes of the nation aro decidedly fur a tnott< lu Bpain, bo his property ever so smail. who 
archy. By a monarchy alone it can be go- is not interested in estiibllshraent of Such 
verned ; and their inclination to any other an assembly. Unhappily, in legislative 
form of government, and tlieir assumption of assemblies, tlic most tyrannical ana unjust 
the power and patitmage of the State into measures are the most popular. I tremble, 
tlieir own hands, would immediately deprive for a countiy such os 8i>am, in which there 
them of the confidence of the people, and is no barrier for the preservation of private 
render them a worse government, and more property, excepting the justice of a leglsla- 
inqiotent, because more numerous, than the live assembly possessing supreme power. It 
Central Junta.’’— WELLmarow to H. Wel- is impossible to .calculate upon the plans of 
LESLEY, Nov. 4, 1810 ; Qurwood, iv. 509. such an assembly: they have no check whnt- 
’*The Cortes are unpopular everywhere, ever, and tliey are governed by the most igiio- 
nnd, in rny opinion, deservedly so. Nothing rant and licentious of all licentious presses— 
can be more cruel, absurd, and Impolitic than that of Cadiz. I believe they mean to attack 
those J' orees respecting the persons who the royal and feudal tenths, the tithes of the 
have served the enemy. It is extraordinary Churen, under pretence of encouraging ogaiA 
that the revolution has not produced one man cultme ; and finding the supplies tVom these 
with any knowledge of the real situation of eources not so extensive as they expected, 
the country. It appears as if they w'cre all they will seize the estates of the grandees, 
•drunk, thinking mid speaking of any otlier Our character is involved in a greater degree 
.subject than Spain.”— Wellington to H. than we are aware of in the democratical 
Wellesley, Nov. 1, 1812 ; Gcawoon, ix. tronsactions of the Cortes, in the opinion of 
524. aB moderate, well-thinking Spaniards, and, I 

“It is impossible to describe the state of am afraid, with the rest of Europe. Jt is quite 
confusion in which affairs are at Cadiz. The impossible such a system can last : what I 

f reatest objection 1 have to the new const!- regret is, that 1 am the person who maintains 
ution is, that in a countiy in wliich almost it. If the king should return, he will oper- 
the whole property consists in land— and turn the whole fabric, if he has anv svirit; 
these are the largest landed proprietors which but the gentlet»en at Cadiz are so completely 
•exist in Europe— no measure has been adopt- masters, that I fear there must be anoGier 
ed, and no barrier provided, to guard landed convulsion.”— Wellinoton to Don Disoo j>k 
property from the encroachments, infustice, la Veoa, Jan. 29, 1813 ; Gdawood, x 64, c 6, 
and violence to which it is at all times liable, 247 ; xi. 91. 
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■womid np to the highest pitch, from the 
wron^ they had so long endured from 
the e^sh and mcmopolisiiig policy of 
the mother coun^^ and the free and 
independent spirit which the breaking 
out of the reyolutioh in the Oaraccas 
and elsewhere had excited in her trans- 
marine possessions. They found them- 
selves in ahighly democratic and vehe- 
mently excitSi assembly, in which the 
noble name of liberty was continually 
heard, in which the sovereignty of 
the people^ was openly announced, the 
whole fabric of the new constitution 
was made to rest on that foundation, 
and in which the most enthusiastic 
predictions were constantly uttered as 
to the future regeneration and happi- 
ness of mankind from the influence of 
these principles. They returned to 
South America, under the restriction 
which had been adopted of each Cortes 
to two, years’ sitting, before these flat- 
tering predictions had been brought to 
the test of experience, or anything had 
occurreil to reveal their fallacious char- 
acter. They instantly spread among 
their constituents the seducing doc- 
trines and hopes with which tlio halls 
of the Cortes had resounded in Europe. 
Incalculable was the influence of this 
circumstance upon the iuture destinies 
of South America, and, through it, of 
the whole civilised world. To this, in 
U great dc,gree, is to be ascribed the 
widesiiretul and desperate resolution of 
the vast majority oi the inhabitants in 
the revolutionary contest in those mag- 
nificent settlements ; their frightful de- 
solation by the horrors of a war worse 
than civil ; and their final severance, 
])y the insidious aid of (^reat Britain, 
from the Spanish crown. 

25. In all the particulars which have 
been mentioned, Portugal was in the 
same situation as Spain ; but in two 
respects the situation of that country 
was more fiivourablo for innovation, 
and her people were more ripe for re- 
volt, than in the Spanish provinces. 
The royal family having, during the 
first alarm of the French invasion, 
xnigr^d to Brazil, and dread of the 
terrors of a sea voyage having prevent- 
ed the aged monarch from returning, 
he had come to fix his permanent resi- 


dence on the beautiful ^ores of Bio- 
Janeiro. A separation of tlie two 
countries had thus taken place ; and 
the ^vemment at Lisbon, during the 
whole war, had been conducted by 
means of a council of regency, the 
members of which were by no meaais 
men either of vigour or capacity, and 
which was for from commanding the 
respect, or having acquired the affec- 
tions, of the country. While the 
weight and influence of Government 
had been thus sensibly weakened, the 
political circumstances of Portugal, and 
the events of the war, had in an extra- 
ordinary manner diffused liberal ideas 
and the spirit of independence through 
a considerable part of the people. 

26. Closely united, both by political 
treaties and commercial intercourse, 
with Great Britain, for above a cen- 
tury, Portugal had become, in its mari- 
time districts at least, almost an Eng- 
lish colony. English influence waa 
predominant at Lisbon : English com- 
merce had enriched Oporto : the Eng- 
lish market for port-wine had covered 
the slopes of Tras-os-Montes with smil- 
ing vineyards. In addition to this, the 
events of the late -war hatl spread, in an 
extraordinary degree, lx)th admiration 
of the English institutions, and confi- 
dence in the EnglLsli character, througli 
the entire pojnilation. Thirty thou- 
sand Portuguese troops had been taken 
into British pay : they had felt the in- 
tegrity of British administration: they 
had been led to victory by British offi- 
cers. Unlike the native nobles who 
had held the same situations, they had 
seen them ever the first in the enemy’s 
fire — the last in acts of domestic cor- 
ruption. Immense had been the influ- ^ 
ence of this juxtaposition. Standing 
side by side with him in battle, they 
had learned to respect the English 
sohlier in war, to admire the institu- 
tions which had trained him in peace. 
Even the hatred in which they had 
been bred of the heretic, yielded to the 
evidence of their senses, which had 
taught them his virtues. In daily 
intercourse with the Britirii- soldiers, 
they had learned to appreciate the li- 
berty which had nurtured them ; they 
had come to envy their independence 
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of tUouglit, and i;mitate their freedom 
of language. The mercantile classes 
in Lisbon and O^rto, almost entirely 
supported by British capital, and fed 
by British oommerc^ were stiU more 
strongly impressed wth the merits of 
the political institutions, from inter- 
course with a nation governed by which 
they had derived such signal benefits. 
Thus a free spirit, and the thirst for 
liberal institutions, was both stronger 
and more widespread in Portugal than 
in the adjoining provinces of Spain ; 
and it was easy to foresee that, if any 
circumstances impelled the latter coun- 
try into the career of* revolution, the 
former would be the first to follow the 
example. 

27. Fetidinand VII., whom the 
battle of Leipsic and conquest of France 
had restored to the throne of his an- 
cestors, was 3iot by nature a bad, or by 
disposition a cruel man ; and j’^et he 
did many wicked and unpardonable 
deeds, and lias, beyond almost any 
other of his contemjioraiT' princes, 
been ihe object of impassioned inven- 
tive the part of the Lilieral press in 
Eurojie. lUaccd in the very front rank 
of the league of princes, ruling a coun- 
try in which the vast majority were 
decidedly monarchical — a small mino- 
rity vehemently democratic, —brought, 
the first of all the mouarclis of Fairope, 
in contact with the revolutionary spirit 
by whicli they were all destined to be 
so violently shaken, it was scarcely 
possible it could be otherwise. But 
the cli{ira(;tt’r of Ferdinand was, per- 
haps, the most unfortunate that qould 
have been found to tread the path en- 
viroLcd ft'itli dangers w’hich lay before 
^ him. He had neither the courage and 
energy requisite for a despotic, nor the 
prudence and foresight essential in a 
constitutional sovereign : ho had not 
the courage which commands respect, 
the generosity which wins affection, 
nor the wisdom which averts catas- 
trophe. Indolence waa his great char- 
acteristic ; a facility of being led, his 
chief defect. Incapable of taking a 
decided line for himself, ho yielded 
easily and willingly to the represen- 
tations of those ai'oiind him, and exhi- 
bited in his conduct those vacillations 


of policy which indicated the alternate 
ascendancy of the opposite parties by 
which he was surrounded. His incli- 
nation, without doubt, was stropgly in 
favour of despotic ^ww ; but ho had 
great powers of dissimulation, and 
succeeded in deceiving Talleyrand 
himself, as well as the Liberal min* 
isters subsequently imposed upon him 
by the Cortes, as to his real intentions. 
Supple, accommodating, and irreso- 
lute, he had leamt hypocrisy in the 
same school as the modern Greek han 
leai^ied it from the Turk— the school 
of suffering. 

28. The treaty of Valen^ay, as nar- 
rated in a former wwk,* restored F^ar- 
dinand Vll. to liberty, and ho re**en- 
tered the kingdom of his fathers on 
the 20th March 1814, jast ten days 
before the Allies entered Paris. Thit* 
treaty had been concluded with l^apo- 
leoii while the monarch vras in 
captivity, and it was a fundaWntal 
condition of it that ho should cause the 
Knglish to evacuate Spain. The sub- 
sequent fall of the Emperor, how^ever, 
rendered this stipulation of no efibet ; 
and, after having been received with 
royal honours by the garrisons, botli 
French and Spanish, in Catalonii^ tlic 
monarch proceeded by easy journpy.s to 
Valencia, wdiero.hc resided during tli<; 
whole of April. The reason of this 
long sojourn in a provincial town w'as 
.soon apparent. He was there joined 
by the Duke del Infantado, and the 
leading grandees of the kingdom, as 
well as many of the chief prelates. 
Meanwhile the Cortes, who had testi- 
fied th^ greatest joy at the deliverance 
of the king, refused to ratify the treaty 
of Valcnfay, as having been concluded 
without their consent — continued resi- 
dent at Madrid, witliout advancing to 
meet their sovereign — and soon began 
to evince their imperious disposition, 
and to show in whom they understood 
the real sovereignty to I'esidc. At the 
moment when lerdinand re-entered his 
kin^om, they publislied of their own 
^.uthority a € 0 cree, in which they en- 
joined him to adopt, without delay, 
the Constitution of 1812, and to take 

* HiHory of Europe^ 1789-1816, chap. 
Ixxxvi). i 71. 
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the oaiJi of fidelity towards it. Until 
he did so. He vm enjoined not to adopt 
the title, or. exercise the ^powerof King 
of Spain $ and they even went so far 
ns to prescribe the itinerary he was to 
follow on his route to the capital, the 
towns he was to pass through, and the 
expressions he was to use in answer to 
the addreises he was expected to re- 
ceive. It is not surprising that he 
turned aaide from such taskiiiastei's. 

29. Scarcely had the monarch set 
his foot in Spain when he received the 
most unequivocal proofo of the detes- 
tation in which the constitution was 
geneniUylield, and the universal hatred 
at the subordinate agents to whom the 
Cortes had intrusted the practical jui- 
ministration of government. From 
the frontier of Catalonia to Valencia — 
in the fortresses, the towns, the vil- 
lages, the fields — it was one continual 
clamour against the Cortes : ** Viva el 
Rey AssolutOf** was the universal cry. 
The king was literally besieged with 
petitions, addresses, and memorials, in 
which he was supplicated, in the most 
earnest terms, to annul all that had 
been done during his captivity, and 
to reign as his ancestors had done be- 
fore ®m. The constitution was re- 
presented — and with truth— ; as the 
work of a mere revolutionary junta in 
Catliz, in a great measure self-elected, 
Aiid never convoked either from the 
whole country or according to the 
ancient constithtion of the kingdom. 
There w^as not a municipality ■Nvhicli 
did not hold this language as he passed . 
through their walls ; not a village 
which did not present to him *a peti- 
tion, signed by the most respectable 
inhabitants, to tlie same effect. Th«. 
generals, the army, the garrisons, be- 
sieged him with addresses of the same 
description. The minority of the 
Cortes, consisting of sixty-nine mem- 
bers, presented a supplication, be- 
seeching the king to annul the whole 
proceedings of their body, and to reign 
as his fathers hod done. From one end 
of the kingdom to the otlier hut one 
voice was heard— that of reprobation 
of the Cortes and the constitution, and 
prayers to the king to resume the un- 
fettered functions of royalty. 


$0. Impelled in this manper by the 
unanimous voice of the nation, not 
less than his own secret inclination, 
to overtuni the constitution, and grasp 
anew the sceptre jgf his ancestors, Fer- 
dinand ventured on the decisive act. 
On the 4th May 1814 appeared the fa- 
mous decree of Valencia, which at once 
annulled the whole acts of the Cortes, 
and restored absolute government over 
the whole of Spain. In it the king, 
after recapitulating briefly the princi- 
pal events w'hich had occurred in tlio 
rcninsula since his treacherous seizure 
and captivity by Napoleon in 1808, 
declared that he had, by a decree of 
5th May in that year, convoked the 
Cortes ; but the Freinih invasion pre- 
vented it fiom being assembled, and 
compelled the several provinces to 
elect juntas, and severally provide 
for their own defence. *‘Au extra- 
ordinary Cortes,” said the monarch, 
‘‘was suhsequeiitly convoked in the 
Island of Leon, when nearly the wliolo 
country was in the hands of the French, 
consisting of 57 pro|)rietor8, 104 de- 
uties, and 47 supplementary mem- 
ers,* without either the nobles or tlio 
clergy being summoned to their deli- 
berations, and convoked in a manner 
wholly illegal and without a precedent, 
even in the most critical and stormy 
days of the monarchy. The first steq) 
of this illegal assembly was to usurp 
thf3 whole powers of sovereignty on the 
very first day of tlieir installation, and 
to strip me of nearly my wliole prero- 
atives ; and theii next, to impose on 
,pain the most arbitraiy laws, and 
compel it to receive a new constitu- 
tion, unsaiictioned either by tlio pro- 
vinces, tlie provincial juntas, or the 
I n dies. By this constitution w'as estab - 
lished, not anything resembling the 
ancient constitution, but a republican 
fonn of government, presided over by 
a chief magistrate, deprived alike of 
consideration and power, and fimned 
entirely on the principle and form of 
the democratic French constitution of 
1791. Force alone compelled the mem- 
bers to swear to the constitution : the 

* Memhera chosen in the Isle of Leon, to 
represent the provinoes in the hands of thu 
French. 
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Bisljop of OreiiBe refused to take the 
oath, and Spain knows what was the 
fate of that respectable prelate. 

31. “Nothing has consoled me 
amidst so many calamities but the 
innumerable proofs *of the loyalty of 
my faithful subjects, who longed for 
my anival, in the hope that it might 
terminate the oppression under which 
they groaned, and restore tlie true hap- 
idncss of the country. 1 promise~^I 
swear to you, true and loyal Spaniards 
“that your hopes shall not be deceived. 
Your sovereign places his chief glory 
in being tbe chief of a heroic nation, 
which, hy its immortal exploits, has 
won the admiration of the whole world, 
and at the same time preserved its own 
liberty and honour. I detest^ 1 abhor 
■ despotism: it can never be reconciled 
either with civilisation or the lights 
of the other nations in Europe. The 
kings never have been despots in Spain; 
neiMier the sovereign nor the constitu- 
tion of the country have ever autho- 
rised despotism, although uidiappily it 
has sometimes been practised, as it has 
been in all ages by fallible ,mortalk 
Aimscs have existed in Spain, not be- 
cause it had no constitution, but from 
the fault of persons or circumstances. 
To guard against such abuses in future, 
so far as huimau nmdence can go, while 
preserving the honour and rights of 
royalty (for it has its owm, os well as tlie 
people have theirs, which arc equally 
inviolable), I will treat with the depu- 
ties of Spain and the Indies in a Cortes 
legally assemhledy composed of the one 
and the other, as soon as I can con- 
voke them, after having re-established 
the wise customs of the nation, estab- 
lish e«l with the, consent of the kings 
our august predecessors. Thus shall 
be established, in a solid and legiti- 
mate manner, all that can tend to the 
good of my kingdoms, in order that my 
subjects may live happy and tranquil 
under tlie protection of our religiou and 
our sovereign, the only foundation for 
the happiness of a king and a kingdom 
which are rightly styled Catholic. No 
time shall be lost in taJevng the proper 
measures for the assembly of the CorteSj 
w hich I trust will insure the happiness 
of my subjects in both hemispheres." 


The decree concluded^ with declaring 
the Resolution of the king not to accept 
the constitution ; to annul all the acts 
of the Cortes ; and declaAng all, per- 
sons guilty of high treason, and pumsh- 
able with death, who should attempt, 
by word, deed, or incitement, to* est^- 
lish the constitution, or resist exe- 
cution of the present decreq#,, 

32. No woms cam describe the uni- 
versal transport with which this decree 
was received, or the loval enthusiasm 
which the prospect of the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient constitution and 
customs of' the monarchy excited lu 
the nation. The joy was universal : 
it resembled that of the English when 
they awoke from the tyranny of the 
Long Parliament and Cromwell to tlio 
bright inommg of the Restoration. 
The journey of Ferdinand from Valen- 
cia to Madrid was the exact counter- 
part of that of Charles II. from Eiover 
u) Jjondon, a hundred and fifi^-thi’ee 
years before. It was a coutiimal 
triumph. In vain the Cortes assumed 
a monacbig aspect, and, in a tumultu- 
ous and stormy meeting, adopted the 
most violent resolutions to resist the 
royal authority, audio declare traitors, 
and punish as such, all who should 
aid the king in his criminal designs. 
Physical force was awantiiig to sup- 
port their resistance. The troops 
which they sent out to withstand the 
royal cortege wrere, tbe first to array 
themselves in its ranks, amidst loud 
chcors and cries of “ Viva el Rey As- 
soluto!" Everywhere the pillar of 
the constitution w^as overtlirown and 
broken : enthusiastic crowds, wherever 
he passed on the journey to Madrid, 
saluted the returning monarch; apd 
the Cories, deserted by all, even their 
own ushers, in utter dismay fled across 
New Castile towards Cadiz. Some re- 
mained and were thrown into prison. 
It was on tlie 13th May that tlio king,, 
sun’ounded by a loyal and eutluisiostio 
ciwd, which, as he approached the 
capital, was swelled to above a hun- 
dred thousand persons, and amidst the 
universal and heartfelt acclamations of 
his subjects, entered Madrid, and re- 
ascended the throne of his fathers. 

33. Thus fell the work of the Cortes 
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—the Constitutioii of 1812, tbo victim 
of its own violence, folly, and injns- 
tice. Happy if it had never l>eea re- 
vived, and oecome, in consequence of 
that very violence and injustice, the 
watchword of the revolutionary party 
all over the world ! Hitherto the pro- 
ceedings of the king had been entirely 
justlfiahl€^ and such as must command 
the assent of all the friends, not only 
of order, but of freedom, thi-ougliout 
the world. The constitution which 
had been overthrown was not only an 
object of horror to the vast majority 
of the nation, hut had been imposed 
upon it by a small minority, whose 
ideas and designs were not less threat- 
ening to the interests than repugnant 
to the habits of tlie people. It was 
the work of a self-elected knot of re- 
volutionists at Cadiz, whose object was 
to SMiCure to themselves the real govern- 
ment of the country, strij) the Crown 
of all its prei'ogatives, and dhido the 
whole offices and patronage of thc coun- 
try among themselves. Tlio king liad 
])ledged his royal word that he would, 
without delay, a.ssemble tlie Cortes, 
convoked according to the ancient 
Jaws and customs or the country, and 
with their aid commence the formation 
of laws and the reformation of abuses, 
which might secure the happiness of 
liis subjects in both heinisplieros. 1 1 
.was a matter of little difficulty in 
Spain, whatever it might bo elso- 
wliere, to effect such a reformation ; 
for its ancient constitutions contained 
111 ! the elements of real freedom, and 
its inhabitants could tread the path oi 
improvement in the securest of all 
ways, without deviating into that of 
iquovation.* 

* It is a curious and insfnictivo circum- 
stance how it was that the ancient elements 

freedom wer(^ lost iuSisiin; Chateaubrmnd 
thus explains it : “ Les preiiiihres aiixquellos 
ies d^i)Utes du Tiers assistferent^furent celles 
de L<5on cn 11S8 • cette date proiivo que les 
l^pagnols marohaient h la tSte de.s pcuples 
libres. Pen a pen les bourgeois iatigin^s 
laissaient le souvetain payer leurs nianda- 
toires, et dcwsigner les villes aptes h la dtSputa- 
tion. Douzc cit^s seulenient en obtinrent le 
droit. Charles V. tj'ian, naturellement ligu6 
avec son collhgue cet autre tyran, le penple, 
^leva les villes repr^sentees ii vin^ ; mais en 
TuSino temps, dans la rdunion do Toledo, en 
I&8&, il retroacha pool’ toujours des Cortds le 


34. But Ferdinand did not do this, 
and i:hence has arisen boundless ca- 
laimties to his countiy, lasting oppro- 
brium to himself. He resumed the 
6cex>tre of his ancestors, and reigned as 
an absolute monarch : but ho forgot all 
the promises, so solemnly made, to 
reign with the aid of a Cortes assembled 
according to the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of the realm. He fell immedi- 
ately under the direction of a camarilla 
composed of priests and nobles, who 
incessantly represented to him that 
there could in Spain be no constitu- 
tional government, and that the only 
way to secure either the stability of 
the throne or the welfare of the king- 
dom, was to restore everything to the 
condition in which it was before the 
Revolution. He was not slow in fol- 
lowing their advice. Disregarding a 
partiotic and moderate address from 
the University of Salamanca, in which 
ho was prayed to follow up the graci- 
ous intentions professed in the declar- 
ation from Valencia, of convoking a 
Cortes, and restoring with their con- 
currence the laws which were to govem 
the kingdom, he re-established by a 
decree from Madrid the InquidUorit 
and, as a natural consequence, recalled 
the Pope’s nuncio, who had left tliu 
country on its abolition by tin* Cortes. 
The use of torture, however, iii all the 
civil tribunals, was prohibited by a de- 
cree soon after ; and in a njemorial to 
the Pope by the S]>anisli Government 
it was proposed to abnlisb it also in 
tlie dungeons of the Inquisition, and 
various regulations were submitted for 
mitigating the severity of that terrible 
tribunal. These proposals were earned 
into eifect ; and thereafter its proceed- 
ings were confined to a species of 
police surveillance over opinions, to 
check the progress of licresy, but witb- 
oul the frightful tortures which had 
characterised its secret, or the A'iUos- 
iJa-p which had for ever disgraced its 
public proceedings. 

Clergy et la Noblesse. Les rois, ddlMurassfis 
dll jmig des Cortds, furent contraintii de s’en 
imposer d’autres. Dch conseils ou des con- 
seillers dirigeaient la inonarchie.”~CHATEA.v- 
BiuAND, Congrts de P^erone^ tom. 19. See 
also HUtoria (TEspafia, viii. 471; Madnd, 
1851. 
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B5. o^m assumption of abso- 
lute power by tbe Oovemment, the 
delay in convoking the Cortes, and, 
above all, the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition even in a mitigated form, 
excited the utmost alarm in the Libe- 
xel party throughout Spain, and spread 
great dissatisfaction even among the 
officers of the army, by whose support 
alone they could be carried into eflrect. 
Symptoms of disturbance soon appear- 
ed in various quarters ; for in Spain 
the habits of the people are so in- 
dependent, and danger or life is so 
little regarded, that from dissatisfac- 
tion to hostility, as with the Bedouins, 
is hut a step. The roads in the whole 
of Esti’cmadura, the Oastiles, Andalu- 
sia, Aragon, and Cataloni^ were so 
infested by bands of gueiillas, who, 
long inured to violence and rapine, 
liad now become mere robbers and 
bandits, that the captains-general of 
tliose provinces were enjoined to take 
the most etfectiial measures for their 
suppression ; but they had no ade- 
quate aimed force at their disposal 
to effect that object. A proclamatioh 
by tilt governor of Andalusia revealed 
the existence of more serious disturb- 
ances, having n decided political ten- 
dency, and threabmed every person 
who should be found eitlicr speaking 
ov acting against Ferdinand Vll. with 
death, within tlu’ce days, by the sen- 
tence of a court-martial. A great num- 
ber of aiTests took place sotm after in 
Madrid — ninety persons were appre- 
hended in a single night ; and so nu- 
merous did the prisoner’s soon become, 
that the ordinary places of confinement 
woul<l not contain them, and tire spa- 
cious convent of San Francisco was 
converted into a vast state prison, to 
embrace the increasing multitude. 

86. These proceedings excited the 
greatest consternation among the Lib- 
erals, and numbers of persons who 
deemed themselves compromised fled 
across the Pyrenees into France. 
Among the rest, the famous Espoz y 
Mina, who had gained such CTeat cele- 
brity as a partisan chief in iNavarre in 
tho war with Napoleon, fell under the 
suspicion of the Governmont, who sent 
liim an order, on 16th September, to 


flx his residence at Pampeluna, and 
place the troops he had formerly com- 
manded under the orders of the Cap- 
tain-general of Aragon. ' Regarding 
this injunction, as it certainly was, as 
a decided measure of hostility, this 
daring chief, at the head of the 1st 
Regiment of Volunteers, approached 
that fortress in the night 26th. 
They were provided with ‘scaling- 
ladders, and acted in concert with 
the 4th Regiment, then in gpirrison 
in the city, by whom Mina was ad- 
mitted into tjtie fortress, and with the 
officers of wdiich he spent a part of tho 
night on tlie ramparts, ex}>ectmg a 
movement in hie favour. Although 
the greater part of the officers, how- 
ever, had been engaged in the con- 
spii-acy, the private soldiers nearly 
all remained faithful ; and in Mina’s 
own regiment of volunteers they sent 
infonnation to the governor of ./fiwigon 
of what was in agitation, and warned 
him to he on his ^ard. The conse- 
quence was, that 9ie attemiit proved 
abortive ; Mina himself with difficulty 
made his escape, liia troops nearly all 
deserted him, and he deemed liimsclt 
fortunate in being able to retire to 
Fnince by Puente la Reyna — thus 
seeking refuge among tho en(3mies 
whom he hod so strenuously combated, 
from the king he had so powerfully 
aided in puting on the throne. 

87. This awrtive insurrection, as 
is ever the case in such cmmmstanccs, 
strengthened the hands and increased 
the ngour of the monarch. It soon 
appeared that the restoration of the 
absolute government, and the chief 
privileges of the nobles, had been re- 
solved. on by the camarilln w'hich rulgd 
the State. Already, on 15th Septem- 
ber, a decree had been issued restoring 
the feudal and seignorial privileges of 
the nobles, which had. been abolish- 
ed by a decree of the Cortes on 6th 
August 1811 ; and this W’as soon fol- 
low'ed up by the still more decisive 
step of reinvesting the council of the 
Mesta with its old and ruinous right 
of permitting its flocks to pasture at 
will over the downs in Leon, Ertre- 
madura, and tho two Oastiles, thus 
rendoiing the enclosure of tho land or 
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the iraprovemont^ of the soil impracti- 
cable. On 14th October, on occasion 
of the kings going to the theatre of 
Madrid, an amnesty for state offenders 
was publish^, which professed to be 
general, hut contaiued^so many excox>- 
tions tliat it in reality was little more 
than nominal ; and the resolution of 
the Got^ment to extinguish any- 
thing lij|e free discussion in the king- 
dom was eJ^inced by the king in person 
arresting and committing to prison M. 
de Macanay, the Minister of Justice and 
of the Interior. Soon after, the state 
jadsoners at Madrid were sentenced, 
some to ten, some to six, and some 
to two years of the galleys, or of impri- 
sonment in strong castles ; and they in- 
cluded the editors of, or contributors 
to, the Redacta Qeneraly and principal 
Liberal journals published at Madrid. 

38. Open war was now proclaimed 
by the Spanish Government against 
the Lil>eral3 of all grades, and, un- 
happily, the violence of the Govern- 
ment kept jiace with the increasing 
desire of the inhabitants of the great 
towns for constitutional prmlegcs. 
As it had now become a matter of im- 
minent danger to hazard such opinions 
in public, the Liberal leaders had re- 
course to the usual resource of a zeal- 
ous and detenuined ])arty under such 
circumstances. Secret societies were 
.formed under the direction of the chiefs 
of their part}’', and the ancient and 
venerable order of freemasons was laid 
hold of as a cover for designs again.st 
the Government. The linjuisition, in 
consequence, issued a proclamation 
denouncing these societies ; and ere 
long it appeared that ihere was too 
pmch foundation for their apprehen- 
sions. On 18th September, General 
Porlier, who had greatly signalised 
himself in the Peninsula, assembled 
the troops stationed at St ljucia with- 
out the gates of Coiiinna at night, and 
suddenly entering the city, the senti- 
nels of which had been gained, put 
the Captain -general of Galicia, the 
govenior of tlie town, and a few other 
persons, under an’cst. No sooner was 
this done than he issued a proclama- ! 
tioii» in which ho proposed the rcas- 1 
Bembling of the Cprtes, and dismissal | 


of the Ministers ; and another, pur- 

^ Galfda, under the “pi^sidency of 
General Porlier, General-commandant 
of the Interior of the Kingdom.” 

39. In taking these bold steps, which 
at once committed Mm with the Gov- 
ernment, the principal reliance of Por- 
lier was on a body of ^enadiers and 
light infantiy stationed at St lago, 
which he had reason to believe would 
join him. Being infonned, however, 
that they hesitated, and that his pres- 
ence might probably determine tnem, 
lie set out in haste from Corunna at 
the head of eight hundred men and 
four guns, and arrived at a village 
wuthin four leagues of St lago, where 
ho halted to rest his ipen, who were 
much fatigued by their march. While 
there, some emissaries from the con- 
vent of St lago introduced themselves 
in disguise among his men, and urged 
them to arrest their general by the 
promises of ample rewards in case of 
succe.ss. These promises proved suc- 
cessful : Porlier and his officers were 
suddenly sun’ounded and seized by 
their own men, while rep<»siiig in a 
cabaret in the heat of the day after 
their march ; and the general, being 
taken back to Coninna, was condemn- 
ed by a court-martial to be hanged, 
wliicn sentence was immediately car- 
ried into execution. He sent, on the 
eve of liis death, a pathetic letter to 
his wife, with a handkerchief steeped 
in his tears, in which he exhorted her 
not to afflict herself on account of the 
species of death to which he was sen- 
tenced, since it was dishonourable only 
to the wicked, but glorious to the vir- 
tuous. He met his late with dignity 
and resolution. Then began the days 
of tragedy in Spain, which ere long 
led to such frightful reprisals on botii 
sides, and for many long years deluged 
the Peninsula with blood : the unhap- 
py bequest of the insane Liberals, who- 
established a constitution utterly re- 
pugnant to the vast majority of the 
people, but eminently attractive to the 
ardent and generous among the edu- 
cated classes. 

40. In the end of August, one Span- 
ish army, under Castaflos, crossed the 
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frontier near Perpignan ; and another, 
under tlie Conde d’Abisbal, the Bid- 
fissoa, with the professed design of 
aiding Louis XVIll. in his contest with 
the partisans of Napoleon. As that 
contest had been already decided by 
the battle of Waterloo and the pres- 
ence of a million of the Allied troops 
in France, it may readily be imagined 
that the presence of the Spanish aux- 
iliaries was anything but desirable, 
and accordingly the Duke d’Angou- 
leine, as already mentioned, hastened 
to the Spanish headquarters, where he 
had an interview with Costafios, whom 
he x»revailed on to retire ; and his re- 
treat on the eastern was soon after fol- 
lowed by that of tlie Conde d’Abisbal 
on the western frontier. The people 
both in Pampelnna and CJorunna had 
taken no part in the attempts of Mina 
and Porlier ; the latter had been pub- 
licly thanked by the king for their 
conduct on the occasiou. It was hoped, 
therefore, that no measures of severity 
would follow the suppression of thesis 
insurrections ; and the dismissal, soon 
after the death of Porlier, of several df 
the liiiiiisters most inclined to arbitrary 
measures, led to a general hope that 
a more moderate system was about to 
be adopted, and that possibly a Coites 
convoked according to the ancient cus- 
toms might he assembled. But these 
hopes were soon blasted ; and before 
the end of the year the determination 
of the king to act upon the most arbi- 
trary principles was evinced in the 
most unequivocal manner. The trial 
of tlio Liberals who had been an'ested 
in Madrid, among whom were includ- 
ed several of the ministers of state, 
and ’^lost distinguished members of 
the late Cortes, began in November ; 
ljut after long proceedings, and a trans- 
ference of the cases from one tribunal 
to another, which it was thought might 
be more subservient to the royal will, 
the judges of the hist reported that the 
evidence against the accused was not 
such as to bring them within the laws 
against traitors or persons exciting 
tumults and disturbances, which alone 
authorise^ severe punishments. Upon 
receiving tins repoi*t, the king ordered 
VOL. 1. 


the proceedings to be brought to him, 
and pronounced sentences of the sevet: 
est kmd, and entirely illegal, on thir^^ 
two of the leading Liberals in Spaii^ 
which he signed with his own hand. 
Among these was one of ten years' 
service, as a common soldier, in a regi- 
ment stationed at Ceuta, on the cele- 
brated SeUor Arguclles, ^hose elo- 
quence had so often resoundi^,;^irough 
the halls of the Cortes ; one of 
eight years of service in chains^ in a 
regiment stationed at Gomera, on Se- 
fior Garcia Herrerqa, formerly Minister 
of Grace and .fnstico ! 

41. Notwithstanding these severi- 
ties, tlm situation of the king was very 
hazardous at Madrid, iqad secret infor- 
mation soon after reached him, whi^ 
convinced him that a change in the 
system of government had become in- 
dispensable^. iThe extreme pennry of 
the treasury, from the loss of newriy 
all the resources derived from &uth 
America, and the distracted state ol 
society in Spain after the six years’ 
dreadful war of wliich the Peninsula 
had been the theatre, rendered it im- 
possible to maintain tdie national arma- 
ments on anything like an adequate 
scale ; and if it had been practicable, 
it was doubtful whether tlie dan|^5r of 
convulsion would not be thereby in- 
creased, since the whole revolts came 
from the army, and had been organised, 
by its leading offices. The precarious* 
condition of the royal authority was 
the more strongly felt, that the clergy, 
though possessed of unbounded influ- 
ence over their flocks, and invaluable 
allies in a protracted Stniggle, had no 
armed force at their command to meet 
the rebellious bands of the soldi eiy^ 
whom the' Liberal loaders had shovm 
they could so easily array against the 
Government. The wei^t of these 
considerations ere long appeared in a 
partial change of tlie ministry. To 
the surprise of all, there appeared in 
the Madrid Gazette of 26th January 
1816, a decree appointing the celebrat- 
ed and enlightened Dcm Pedro do 
Cevallos to his former office cf First 
Secretary of State, and admitting that 
his dismissal, on the rcsumptioiL by 
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the Idng of the royal authonty, had 
been founded on erroneous informa- 
tion.* By the same decree, the co^is- 
ancc of state offences 'was taken %om 
the extraordinary tribunals by which 
they had hitherto been tried, and re- 
mitted to the ordinary tribunals. This 
was a great ate^ towards a more just 
system of^ administration ; * and the 
changed policy of the Court was at the 
same time, evinced by the confening 
of honours and offices on the ministers 
who had formed the cabinet of Don 
Pedro de Cevallos, though they were 
not reinstated in the ministry. These 
advances towards a Liberal govern- 
ment, however, had no effect in check- 
ing the conspiracies, for one was soon 
after discovered at Madrid, chiefly a- 
mong half-pay officers, who had flocked 
there in great numbers — which, how- 
ever, was suppressed witho^it any com- 
motion. 

42. It soon appeared, also, that if 
the Liberals were determined on con- 
tinuing their consiiiracies, the king was 
not less set on rushing headlong into 
the most arbitrary measures. A severe 
decree against all persons bearing arms 
after nightfall was issued on 20 th March, 
and anotlier on 4th December. The 
disefrery of the conspiracy at Madrid 
■was made the pretence for innumerable 
arrests in every town, and almost every 
village, in the kingdom, of persons who 
'^were found meeting after ten at night ; 
and the utmost terror wai struck into 
the i)ersons apprehended, and their re- 
lations, by the infonnation that, on the 
19th July, the state prisoners at Ceuta, 
who embraced moat of the members of 
the late Cortes, had been removed at 
dead of night, put in irons, and hurried 
oh hoai*d a zebecque, whidi set sail with 
them on an unlcno'wn destination, in 
fact, they were conveyed to Port Mahon 
in Minorca, where it was thought they 

* “Considering as unfounded the motives 
which induced me to order your discharge 
from the office of n<y First Secretary of State 
and of the Cabinet, and being highly satisfied 
with the zeal,* exactitude, and affection with 
which, in the cruellest times, you have served 
mysdf and tlie State, I reinstate you in the 
use and exercise of your office, of which you 
wiUJmmediately take cliarge.”— Dcoreei ^th 
January ISlfi.— 'Afadrid Gazstte* 


would be more secure. And ebout the 
same time a decree appeared which re- 
vealed, in a still more decisive maimer, 
the detennination of Government per- 
manently to destroy freedom of thought 
■Not content with entlirollixig the pre* 
sent, they aimed at throwing their 
chains over the future ; and a decree 
issued in July, re-establishing the order 
of the Jesuits, restoring to them their 
possessions in so far as they liad not 
been alienated, and intrusting them 
with the entire direction of education, 
both male and female, 'threatened to 
throw the same chains permanently 
over the souls of the people. 

48. An event occurred in the autumn 
of this year, which was fondJy looked 
forward to by the persecuted Liberals 
as a harbinger of rest, and tliat was a 
double union of the royal families of 
Spain and Portugal. Ferdinand, who, 
since the loss of his young and capti- 
vating consort in 1808, Had been a 
widower, now resolved to afford a 
chance for the continuance of the direct 
line of suc(iession, by entering into a 
second marriage, and, by the advice of 
jiis Council, he determined on making 
proi)osals to lii.s niece, the Infanta Ma- 
ria Isabel Francisca, second daughter 
of the King of Portugal. At the same 
time, proposals were made for an al- 
liance between Don Carlos, the king’s 
younger brother, and 'theheir-presump- 
tivo to the throne, for whom so adven- 
turous a fate was reserved, and the 
Infanta Maria Francisca de Acis, third 
daughter of the same sovereign. Both 
proposals were accepted ; and as the 
princesses were at Rio Janeiro, where 
the royal family of Portugal had been 
since their flight thither in 1808, when 
Portugal was first overrun by the 
French, tlm Duke del Infantado was 
sent with a splendid retinue to Cadiz, 
to receive the princesses on their land- 
ing from Brazil. The maniages were 
both celebrated with gi-eat pomp at 
Madrid on the 28th September; and 
on this occasion, on amnesty, which 
professed to be general, was published. 
It contained, however, so many excep- 
tions as practically left it in the power 
of Government to continue, with scarce 
any limitation, the oppression of the 
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Liberals, for it excluded all |>eT80n8 
charged mth the following cnmos — 
* * Lese majesty, divine and human trea- 
son, homicide of priests, blasphemy, 
coining false money, exporting prohi- 
bited articles, resisting the officers of 
justice, and maladminisljration in the 
exercise of the royal powers.” There 
were few crimes connected with the 
State which might not, with the aid 
of a little strainmg, be brought wilhin 
some one of these exceptions. 

44. An event connected with the Pen- 
insula occurred in the close of the pre- 
ceding year, and was heard of in Europe 
in this, strongly illustrative of the vast 
consequences which were to follow to 
the most distant parts of the earth from 
the events following on the French Re- 
volution. On pecember 28, 1815, the 
Prince- Regent of Portugal, who had 
never, since the migi-ation of the royal 
family, quitted the shores of Brazil, 
issued a decree, in which, after enu- 
merating the vart extent apd boundless 
(japabilities of his dominions in the 
New World, and the benefits which ^ 
would result from the entire union of' 
the dominions of the House of Portugal 
in both hemispheres, he declared that 
the colony of Brazil should thencefor- 
ward be elevated to the rank of a 
KINGDOM ; and directed tliat, in future, 
Portugal, the two Algarves, and Brazil, 
shall Sum one united kingdom, under 
the title of the “ United Kingdom of 
Portugal, Brazil, and the two Algarves.” 
Thus was monarchy, for the first time, 
erected by the European race in the 
New World~an event of the more im- 
|)ortaDco that the immense territories 
of the house of Braganza in the New 
World, embracing above four times the 
area of old France, were placed along- 
side of the newly emancipated repub- 
lics, broken off from the dominions of 
Spain in the same hemisphere: and 
thus an opportunity was afforaed of 
demonstrating, by actual experiment, 
the comparative influence of the mo- 
narchi(‘.al and republican forms of gov- 
ernment on the welfare of the species 
under the climate of South America, 
and with the Iberian or Celtic family 
of mankind. 

45. The year 1817 commenced with 


an insurrection of a more Berious 
charact^ than had yet occurred in 
the Peninsula. Unlike the preceding, 
it began not with the soldiers, but 
the citizens. ^ A trifling tax on coals 
excited a tumult in Valencia on the 
17th January, which ere long assumed 
the character of an insumetion. At 
first the ^palace were sucKWful; and 
during the whole of the I7th ^ city 
was, with the exception of tiie bar- 
racks, in their possession. They im- 
mediately proclaimed the Constitution 
of 1612 ; but their triumph was of idiort 
duration. General Elio, a sturdy ve- 
teran of fame in the vrars with Napo- 
leon, who commanded the garrison, 
concentrated his foiT.es ; the troc^ 
continued faithful ; the respectable ift- 
habitants I’emained in their houai^Si 
and took no part in the insurrection; 
and the popimce, meeting with no 
other support than what they could 
derive from their oAvn numbers, were 
at length defeated, but not before much 
blood had been slied, and General Efio 
Jiimself wounded. He immediately 
published a severe decree, denouncing 
the penalty of death against all per- 
sons, except those privueged as cava- 
liers to cany arms, found with weapons 
in the dark, and authorising the patrol 
to fire upon them. This was soon fol- 
lowed by a decree prohibiting the im- 
portation of a great variety of books . 
into Spain, among which the works of 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and Robertson, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and a great many 
others, are specially mentioned as “false 
ill politics, and to the hierarchical or- 
der, subversive of the power of the 
Church, and tending to schism and re- 
ligious toleration,' and pernicious to th^ • 
State.” It was easy to see what influ- 
ence had been predominant in the pre- 
paration of this decree. 

46. Ere long another conspiracy broke 
out in Barcelona of a very extensive 
character, in which Generals Lacy and 
Idilans, who had distinguished them- 
selves so much in tiie late war, were 
implicated. The object of the conspi- 
rators, as of all the preceding ones, was 
the re-establishment of the Oonrtitu- 
tion of 1812, and the convoking of .the 
Cortes. It was to have broken out on 
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the nigHt of April 5, and a great num- 
ber of officers, besides a considerable 
^rt of the battalion of the light in- 
fantry of Tarragona^ woto engaged on 
the side of the conspiratws. CastatLos, 
the captain -gener^ of the province, 
however, received intelligence of the 
plot, and ailested Lacy and^ree hun- 
dred offi<^ who were ixnpli%.ted in his 
designs."* He was immediately tried by 
a court -martial, and sentenced to be 
shot. Being sent over, however, to 
hl^inorca, to have the sentence carried 
into execution, as it was deemed uAsafe 
to attempt it in Spain, he attempted, 
when on the beach of that island, and 
attended only by a slender escort of 
prisoners, to make his escape. The 
soldiers pursued him, and m endea- 
vouring to defend himself ho was, fortu- 
nately for himself, accidentally killed. 

47. A very important papal bull was 
issued in the same month, regarding 
the property of the Church in Spain. 
Such had become the penury of the 
loyal treasury, in consequence of the 
loss of the South American colonies, 
and the cessation of industry in Spain 
during the dreadful war of which, for 
six years, it had been the theatre, that 
it had become absolutely neccssaiy to 
Jiave recoui’se to some extraordinary 
resources, and the Church, as the body 
which was most tractable and capable 
of bearing such a burden, was selected 
to make up the deficiency. A nego- 
tiation in consequence was opened with 
the court of Rome, to w^hich the neces- 
sity of the case was fully represented, 
and the consequence was, that on the 
16th April, a pai)al bull was issued, 
whidi, on iho narrative of the “eiior- 
jnous expenses at wliich we have had 
the satisfaction of seeing ian cxtremc^ly 
glorious victory gained, as well for 
religidn as the monarchy, authorised 
Feminand to exact annually, during 
six years, the sum of 30,000,000 reals 
(£300,000) from the estates of the 
Church, as well regular as secular.” 
This was an immense relief to the 
treasury, but, great as it appears, it 
■W& not more than siiffic*ient to fill up 
the annual deficit which had been con- 
ataiitly increasing since the restoration. 
Buch as it was, however, it led to in- 


calcnlahle calamities, bdth to the nation 
and the monarchy. 

48. The King of Spain liad certain 
claims on the part of the In^ta, 
Queen of Etruna, on the states of 
Parma, Placentia, Guastalla, .which 
had been made the subject of anxious 
claim and negotiation at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, and subsequently 
with the Allied powers. Such ivere 
the difficulties with which the ques- 
tion was involve^ that it led to a very 

retracted negotiition, which was not 

rought to a conclusion till this year, 
when a treaty was concluded, by which,, 
on the one hand, Spain was admitted 
into the European alliance, and the 
treaties signed at the Congress ot 
Vienna; and, on the other, the re- 
version of the duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla was secured to 
the Infant Don Carlos Louis, the In- 
fanta’s son ; and until that reversion 
opened, the states of Lucca were as- 
signed to her majesty the (^uecn of 
Etruria. It is in virtue of this treaty 
that the present Duke of Parma, who 
married tlie daughter of the Duke do 
Bern, afterwards succeeded to the 
duchy of Parma. 

49. In the close of this year the 
negotiations, so long and anxiously 
conducted on the part of the British 
Government, for the suppression of the 
slave trade, were brought to a success- 
ful issue with Spain. By it the King 
of Spain prohibited, absolutely and 
immediately, all purchase of negroes 
in Africa north of the line, and de- 
nounced ten years* transportation 
against whoever should infringe the 
present decree. Leave was to be 
given, however, to purchase slaves 
south of the line, to such as might 
apply for a licence to that effect, until 
the 30th May 1820, whcji it was to 
tf*ase absolutely and for ever in the 
Spanish dominions in every part' of 
tlie world. Foreign vessels trading to 
Spanish ports were to be subject to the 
same regulations, in every respect, as 
the Spanish. This decree was only ex- 
torteci from Spain with great difficulty 
by the British Government, by the en- 
gagement, as already mentioned, on 
their part, to pay to Spain £400,000 
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for the abolition, on 20th Feb. 1818, 
-which was punctually done. It is a 
singular circumstance, as creditable to 
the English as it was discreditable to 
the Spanish Government, that the one 
consented to give, and the other to re- 
ceive, so considerable a sum for an act 
called for by every consideration of 
humanity and justice. It will appear 
in the sequel how entirely both parties 
to this treaty departed from tlie object 
it had in view, and h^ the one, by its 
fiscal policy, restoreJFthe slave trade 
to a frightful extent, and the other, by 
repeated evasions, continued to prac- 
tise it until it arose to the enormous 
amount of from fifty to seventy thou- 
sand slaves annually sent into Cuba 
alone. 

50. The internal situation of Spain 
had not sensibly ameliorated during 
the years the transactions of which 
have been now briefly enumerated. 
The I iquisition had spread its leaden 
anns over the kingdom, and crushed 
any approach to independent thought : 
tlie severance of South America had 
<lried un the principal sources of its 
material industry. The army, in great 
])'cirt witliout pay, always long in ar- 
rears, was with difficulty held to its 
standards, and the effective strength 
of the regiments exhibited a veiy dif- 
ferent return from the rolls on paper. 
So great had the dilapidation of the 
military force of the kingdom become, I 
(rom the penury of the exchequer, and 
discontent and desertion of the troops, 
that, by a decree on June 1, its organi- 
sation was entirely changed, and they 
were divided into forty-seven regiments 
of common and light infaritry, twenty- 
two regiments of cavalry, five thou- 
sand artillery, two regiments of guards : 
mall, seventy thousand men, to which 
were to be added forty-three regiments 
of provincial militia, which mustered 
about thirty thousand combatants. 
As to the navy, it had fallen into such 
a state of decay, that the power lyhich, : 
two hundred and thirty years before, 
had fitted out the invincible Armada, 
and planted such magnificent colonies 
in the Indies, and even in later times 
had all but rivalled the power of Eng- 
land upon the seas, was unable to fit 


out a fleet to tirangport tte military, 
'succours which were so loudly callea 
for to the New World. In this ex- 
tremity the Government, with the 
money extorted the preceding year 
from the priests, bought 0 , squadrim 
of old worn-out line-of-'j^attle ships 
from Russia, to which Alexiwider, out 
of pure generosity, added three-frigates 
in a present Such, however, was their 
state , of decay that they took fire 
months to make, the voyage from 
Oronstadt to Oadiz^ o^d had to put 
into Plymouth to refit. At length 
the squadron arrived at Cadi^ on 21»t 
February, and two thousand men wete 
embarked on boaid of it for Lima. 

51. The extreme penury of the 
finances, in consequence of the loss 
of the mines of South America to the 
government, and its commerce to the 
countiy, was the cause of tliis woeful 
state of decrepitude — a memorable 
proof of the straits to which even the 

f reatest naval power may be reduced 
y the severance of its colonies. The 
Government was overwhelmed with 
demands for payment of debts by fo- 
reign countries, when by no jiossibl© 
contrivance could they raise money to 
pay their own annaments. The most 
pressing part of the debt consisted 
I of 1,500,000,000 reals ^£1 4, 500, 000), 

I composed of vales, 8j>f;cies of as- 
I sigiiats issued in former times by the 
tieasuiy. The Cortes had provided 
for the payment of the interest of this 
debt by assignation of the property of 
the Inquisition ; but as the restoration 
of the property of that body left no- 
thing for the creditors, the inimster of 
finance, by a decree on 8d xVpril, re- 
duced the debts to a third of their • 
amount, and made provision for the 
interest of that third from the estates 
of the Church. By another decree, 
C'OiTinna, Santander, Cadiz, and Ali- 
cante were declared free ports — a vain 
attempt to restore the commerce to 
which the loSs of tlie colonies hod 
brought total min. A manifesto was 
prepai'ed; and ^submitted in the mA. 
of the year to the Congress of Aixda*^.^ 
Cliapello to be addressed to the revolt^, 
ed colonies, which promised them ati 
amnesty for the past, reformation of 
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te and a certain degjm free- 
commerce. It was a|>proved of 
and publi^d, but proved of no avail 
with men resolutely set upon asserting 
their independence. , 

52. An event occnrred in the close 
of this year^ which, in its final results, 
was atten^d with most important 
effects upon both kiuj^oms of the 
Peninsula. On 26th December, the 
young Queen Maria Isabella, who had 
arrived from Brazil in the autumn of 
1817, to share the fortunes of the King 
of Spain, and who was very near her 
time, was suddenly seized with con- 
vulsions, and expired in twenty mi- 
nutes. The infant was delivered after 
the mother’s death by the Ca\sarean 
operation* but it expired, after being 
baptised, in a few minutes after its 
mother. Being a female, it could not^ 
have succeeded by the existing law, 
sanctioned by all the powers of Europe 
at the treaty of Utrecht,* to the crown 
of Spain ; but this bereavement, by 
leaving the king to marry again, 
which, as will appear in the sequel, 
he actually did, was attended with 
consequences of the last moment to 
the Peninsula, and of general interest 
to the whole of Europe. This death 
was almost immediately followed by 
that of the old king, Charles IV., who 
Imd been forced to resign the crown at 
Bayonne in 1808. He expired at Na- 
ples on 20th January 1819, a few weeks 
after his Queen, Louisa Maria Therc.sa 
of Parma, who died on the road to that 
place. 

53. Meanwhile the preparations for 
the grand expedition to South Ame- 
rica, which had been so long in prepa- 
' ration, went on without intermission ; 
although the fate which befell the ad- 
vanced guard of two frigates, with two 
thousand men, despatched in the pre- 
ceding year, was not such as to afford 
very encouraging hopes of its ultimate 
success. The soldiers and crew on 
board one of the frigates mutinied, 
threw the officers overboard, and sail -d 
into Buenos Ayres, wlwjre they were 
received with open arms by the insur- 

f mta, whom they immediately joined. 

he other was captured off the coast of 
Peru by the insurgent squadron, and 


eight thousand muskets which St had 
on board were immediately appgmri- 
ated to. their use. Undeterm by ^ese 
disasters, however, the Government 
continued their preparations for the 
gmnd expedition with the utmost ac- 
tivity ; and by the middle of January 
fifteen thousand men were collected in 
the Isle of Leon, and six ships of the 
line, in a tolerable state of equipment 
for the voyage. 

54. The disoTgwjsed state of all parts 
of Spain, however, still continued, and 
the repeated revolts which broke out, 
especially among the soldieiy, might 
have warned the Government that a 
serious disaster was impending over 
the monarchy, and that the great ar- 
mament in the Isle of Leon was not 
likely to sail without making its 
strength felt by tfie Government. On 
the 21st Jfmuary a fresh conspiracy 
was discovered by Geneml Elio in Va- 
lencia, the object of which was to 
assassinate him and his piincipal oi‘- 
liccrs, and immediately proclaim the 
Constitution of 1812. At its head was 
Colonel Vidal, wffio made a vigorous 
defence against the soldiers sent to ar- 
rest him, and was only made prisoner 
after he had been rim through th(; 
body. He himself was hanged, and his 
associates, to the number of twelve, 
shot from behind, the punishment re- 
served for traitors. This event had a 
melancholy effect upon the fate of the 
prisoners at Barcelona, who had been 
implicated in General Lacy’s revolt in 
the preceding year. They were con- 
demned to death to the number of se- 
venteen, and executed without mercy. 
Disturbances at the same time broke 
out in New Castile, Estremadura, and 
Andalusia, the roads of which were 
infested by bands of old guerillas, who 
formed themselves into ti*oops of rob- 
bers, iimounting to three hundreclraon. 
But all these disorders were ere long 
thrown into the shade by the great re- 
volt which broke out among the troops 
in the Isle of Leon, which was attended 
with the most important consequences 
on both hemispheres. 

55. Such had been the penury of the 
exchequer, and the state of (lila])idati()n 
into which tlie once magnificent ar- 
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genals and dockyards of Cadiz had 
fallen, that the httihg out of the expe- 
dition, after two years’ incessant pre- 
paration, was still incomplete. IVo 
ships of the line and a frigate wer^ 
despatched on 11th May to clear the 
coasts of America of the insurgent cor- 
sairs who infested them ; — ^but one of 
these — the Alexander— was obliged, a 
few days after, to return to Cadiz to 
refit. During the long delay occa- 
sioned by these (li%iulties, the troops 
collected for the expedition, wliich, by 
the end of May amounted to twenty- 
two thousand men — a force perfectly 
capable of effecting tlio subjugation»of 
South America, had it arrived in safety 
at its destination — were left concen- 
trated and inactive in the island of 
Leon. During the leisure and mono- 
tony of a barrack life, they had oppor- 
tunities to confer together, to compare 
the past and present condition of tlieir 
couiitrj', .and nuninate on the probable 
fate which awaited themselves if they 

S ial in the Transatlantic warfare 
was before them. A large nnm> 
ber of ^aderans, who bad served under 
Murillo in those disastrous campaigns, 
not a few of whom were in the punlic 
hospitals suffering under severe muti- 
lations, gave the most dismal accounts 
of the dreadful nature of the contest 
on which they were about to be sent, 
the ferocious enemies with which they 
had to contend— the English veterans 
trained under Wellington, who foniied 
so large a part of the insurgent forces 
— the interminable deserts Siey had to 
cross, the pestilential gales, so fatal to 
European constitutions, with which the 
countiy was infested, and the frightful 
warfare, where quarter was neither 
asked nor given on either side, which 
might be expected on their arrival. 
A proclamation of the king, issued 
on 4th January, in which it was an- 
nounced that no quarter would be given 
to any soldiers of foreign nations found 
combating in the insurgent ranks, 
rather increased than dimmished these 
alarms, by proving the reality of one 
of the many, and not the least formid- 
able, of the dangers which were repre- 
sented as awaiting them. 
fi6. To these considerations, already 


sufficiently powerful, were added the 
effoi^ of the nierchants end revolu- 
tiouists of Cadiz, who spared neilJier 
their talents nor their riches to induce 
the assembled troops to abandon their 
duty and revolt against the Govern- 
ment. They painted to them in the 
most gloomy, colours the disastrous 
state of the countiy, wiUx its colonies 
lost, its trade ruined, its exchequer 
bankrupt, its lioblest patriots in cap- 
tivity or in chains, its bravest generals 
shot, its liberties destroyed, the Inq^oi- 
sition restored, thejpublic education 
in the hands of the Jesuits, an incon- 
sistent camarilla, fluctuating in every- 
thing except evil, ruling alike the 
monarch and the eomitry. They pro- 
fessed the utmost resjiect for the kmg, 
and the firmest detennination to protect 
his person and just authority : the only 
object was to displace a minist^,^tho 
worst enemy he had in his dom^ions, 
and restore tlie Cortes, the only secu- 
rity for their prosperity and just admi- 
nistration. To these considerations, in 
themselves sufficiently just and pow- 
erful, was added the gold of the Cadiz 
merchants, who hoped, by frustrating 
the ex])edition, to succeed in re-estab- 
lishing peaco with the colonies, and 
regaining the lucrative commerce they 
had so long enjoyed with them. The 
result was, that before the time arrived ^ 
when the expedition could by possibi- 
lity set sail, the whole army was im- 
bued with revolu tionary ideas, and 
only awaited tlie signal of a leader to 
declare openly against the Government, 
and avert the much dreaded depaiture 
for South America. 

67. The CoNpE d’Abtsual, formerly^ 
General O’Donnell, of Irish extractiorr,* 
who had distinguished himself in Ca- 
talonia during the late war, was at the 
head of the expedition. He was a man 
of a bold and enterprising character, 
and possessed of such powei’S of dissi- 
mulation that those most entirely, as 
they thought, in his confidence, were 
not in the slightest degree aware of 
vrhat he roaUy intended. He hc^ at 
first entered cordially into the designs 
of the conspirators, and their principm, 
hopes of success were founchjd on his 
heading the enterprise. For a long 
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time lie adopted the viewfij of the disaf- 
fected, and from the knowledge which 
they had of this, he gained unlimited 
influence over the minds of the sol- 
diers. But Vrhen the decisive moment 
arrived, the deep dissimulation of the 
man became^ Spirent. In the night 
of the 7th July, when the conspiracy 
was on the point of breaking out, the 
Conded’Abisbal assembled the garrison 
of Cadiz, sis thousand strong, which 
was entirely at his devotion, and, with- 
out revealing to them what he intended 
to do, informed them that he was about 
to lead them on a short expedition, 
of which the success was certain, and 
which would entitle them to the highest 
rewards from their sovereign and couii- 
tiy; but he required them to bind 
themselves by an oath to obey his or- 
ders, whatever they were. The soldiers, 
mnorant of his design, but having con- 
McnGq|in his intention, once took 
the oatn, and as soon as this was done 
he led them into the camp ** des Yic- 
toires," where seven thousand men, 
destined to be first embarked, were as- 
sembled. ' 

68. These troops were ordered to as- 
semble in parade order, and no sooner 
was this done than I)’ Abisbal stationed 
his men round them in such positions 
as to render escape impossible, ami 
^hen, ordering the soldiers to load 
their muskets, and the artillciymeu 
their pieces, he summoned the men to 
lay down their arms, and deliver up 
the officers contained in a list which 
he had prepared. Kesistaiic<3 was im- 
possible, as the men who were sur- 
rounded had no ammunition, aiui they 
ivere compelled to submit. A Iiundred 
ahd twenty-three officers, comprising 
tlie chiefs of the army, were put undei 
arrest, a part of the troops sent out of 
the camp, and dispersed through vil- 
lages of Andalusia, and three thousand 
compelled to embark and set sail they 
knew not whither. In fact, their des- 
tination was the Havaniiah, where they 
arrived in safety six weeks afterwards. 
Having by these extraordinary means 
gained this great suct^ess, succeeded in 
arresting his comrades, and crushing 
a conspiracy of which he himscK had 
been the chief, D’Abisbal hastened to 


Madrid, where he took credit to him- 
self for having at once defeated a dan- 
gerous insurrectioii, and compeUed a 
mutinous body oi soldiers to obey 
orders, and proceed on their desti- 
nation. He was received with the 
greatest distinction at Court, deco- 
rated with the great ribbon of 
order of Charles III. ; and his Second 
in command, General Saarsfield, who 
had powerthlly seconded him in his 
enteiprise, promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

69. But these flattering appearances 
were of short duration, and the disco- 
very of the conspiracy pioved entirely 
fatal to the exT>edition, with the ex- 
ception of the three thousand who, in 
the first stupor of astonishment, had 
been huiried on board, and sent olf to 
the Havannah. The Government had 
become, with reason, so distrustful of 
the troops, that they no longer ven- 
tured to Keep them together, or in the 
neighbourhood of Cadiz ; and sinister 
rumours ere long reached Madrid as 
to the share whiSi the Conde d’Abis- 
bal himself had had, as well as his 
second in command, in the conspiracy. 
The consc(pieTice was, that they wci'o 
both called to the capital, under pre- 
tence of giving personal information 
on so dangerous an atfair ; and wdxile 
there they were deprived of their com- 
mands, and the direction of the expe- 
dition intrusted to the Condo do Cal- 
deron, a veteran of seventy years of 
age. H'Abisbal was too powerful a 
man, howex^er, to be brought to judg- 
ment; and, to the suipriso of ovciy 
one, this scene of dissimulation and 
hypocrisy on both sides was brought 
to a close by a deci*ee, which, after re- 
citing the great services he had ren- 
dered to his i:ountry, appointed liim 
Captain-general of Andalusi^ Pi*e 5 i- 
dent of the Audience of Seville, and 
Governor of Cadiz. 

60. But although everything was 
thus smooth on the suiface, D’Abisbal 
was far from having really regained the 
confidence of the king ; and they w'ero 
daily thrown into greater consterna- 
tion by the discovenes made as to the 
extent of the conspiracy, and the share 
wdiich the new captain -general had had 
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in fomenting it Great numbers of 
o®.cers wore aarested ; but tbe Ctovern- 
ment did not venture on the hazai'dous 
step of bringing them to justice. • They 
tooK the opportunity, however, of act- 
ing with extreme severity in other 
quarters. Ten officers who had been 
arrested for their accession to Porlier’s 
conspiracy in Galicia in 1815, and had 
remained in prison ever since, were 
ordered to be executed par contumaccj 
twenty wei’e sent to the galleys ; and 
twenty -five imprisoned for various 
periods. Additional levies of troops 
were ordered in Galicia and Catalonia, 
the mountaineers of v.liich provinces 
were deemed attached to the royal 
cause. General Elio adopted the most 
rigorous measures, and even made use 
of torture, to discover the traces of a 
conspiracy which was suspected to exist 
in Valencia, and to implicate a large 
number of the most respectable citi- 
zen r, ; and every eflbrt was made to pre- 
vent the introduction of French books 
across the Pyrenees, by which it was 
suspected the minds of the soldiers an^l 
pooj »Ie had been chiefly corrupted. But 
these measures of precaution proved in- 
effectual : the importation of foreign 
revolutionary boolis continued, and the 
concentration of the troops in the great 
towns, wliere the principal danger ivas 
apprehended, left the provinces open to 
the incursions of armed bands W'hich 
infested the roads, an<l, in some in- 
stances, openly j^i'oclaimed the con- 
i;titution. 

61. Still, liowever, the preparations 
for the expedition continued at Cadiz ; 
but in the course of the autumn a fresh 
difficulty arose, which proved insur- 
mountable. In the end of July a 
dangerous epidemic broke out at Cadiz, 
which soon s}uead from the hospitals 
to the crews of the ships and the troops 
in garrison, or in the adjoining camps 
ill the Isle of Leon ; and though the 
punishment of the galleys was, in the 
first instance, threatened to the phy- 
sician who gave it its true appellation, 
on the 20th of August a proclamation 
of the commander ad interim of tbe 
expedition, Don Blaise -Foiimas, an- 
nounced the true character of tlie 
disease, which was the yellow fever, 


though it was di^ised under the 
name of riie typhus itsTodis, In spits 
of all the precautions whidi could be 
taken, the progress of the malady was 
very rapid, especially among the in- 
digent and crowded wpiilation of that 
gi^t seaport. Ton thousand were soon 
seized with the disorder— the hospitals 
were full-— the deaths rose to a hun- 
dred a-day; and , the soldiers, seized 
with a sua(^ panic, mutinied against 
their office^, burst through the bar- 
riers of the^uarantro which had been 
established round the island of Leon, 
and, spreading to the number.of nine 
thousand over the adjoining villages 
of Andalusia, carried the seeds of 
contagion and the terrors of imamnary 
danger wherever they went. Bo far 
did the alarm spread, that the most 
rigorous measures were adopted to 
I)revent any communication between 
Andalusia and New Castile ; a 
tary junta of eighty persons wafe estab- 
lished at Madrid to prevent the con- 
tagion spreading to the capital ; and a 
decree published, denouncing the pun- 
ishment of death against any petspn 
who should enter the capital, witnoilt a 
certificate of health, from the infected 
province. 

62. While these events, fraught with 
incalculable, and tlien unforeseen, con- 
sequences to both hemispheres, were in 
progress in Spain, its Government w'aS 
actively engaged in diplomatic negotia- 
tions of the most important character. 
The extreme penury of the exchequer 
compelled them to have recourse to 
eveiy imaginable device to replenish 
it : one thought of was the sale of the 
Floridos to, the Americans, which was 
effected, u^der colour of determinifi^ 
the limits of the two countries, by a 
treaty signed at Washington on 22d 
February. By this treaty the Ameri- 
cans ac(iuired the whole temtories 
known by the name of the Floridas, 
between the Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico— a territory of vast extent, 
and in great part of surpassing feitility. 
The price, disguised under the name of 
discliarging claims on the Danish Gov- 
ernment, was to bo 5,000,000 dollars 
(£1,2.50,000). Some difficulties arose 
about the ratification of this treaty by 
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thoSpanifiii Government, on the ground 
of a Vredatory expedition, alleged by 
the ^aniards to nave been connived 
at by the American Government, into 
the province of Tjbixas. At length, 
however, these ^di^culties were adjust- 
ed, and the^cesslon took place. Thus 
while Spain, in the last stage of decre- 
pitude, was losing some of its colonies 
by domestic revolt, and others by sales 
to foreign states, the great and rising 
republic of America was acoairinff the 
fragments of its once bounoless domi- 
nions, and spreading its mighty arms 
into farther provinces, the scene of war 
and appropriation in future times. One 
of the most interesting tilings in his- 
tory is the unbroken succession of 
events which obtains in human affairs, 
and the manner in which the occur- 
rences, apparently trivial, of one age, 
are linked in indissoluble connection 
with changes the most important in 
another. 

63. i\nxiou8, if possible, to continue 
the direct line of succession, the king, 
after the death of his former queen, 
did not long remain a widower. On 
12th August a proclamation announced 
to the astonished inhabitants of Madi’id 
that the king had solicited in marriage 
the hand of the Princess Maria Joseph- 
ine Amelia, niece of the Elector of 
Saxony, and been accepted. The mar- 
riage was solemnised by proxy at Dres- 
den on the same day, and the young 
queen set out immediately for Spain. 
She arrived at the Bidassoa on 2d Oc- 
tober, and at Madrid on the 19th of 
the same month, when she made her 
})ublic entry into Madrid on the day 
following, amidst the discharges of 
artillery, rolling of drums^ clang of 
trumpets, and every demonstration of 
public joy. Hut it was of bad augury 
for the married couple that the veiy 
day before an edict had been published, 
ilenouncing the penalty of death against 
any one coming in from the infected 
districts in the south. An amnesty 
was published on occasion of the mar- 
riage; but as, like the former, it ex- 
cluded all persons charged with poli- 
tical offences, it had no effect in allay- 
ing the anxiety of the public mind. 

64. But ^0 time had now arrived 


when an entire revolution was to take 
place in the afiairs of the Peninsula, 
and those changes wero to comxnenoe 
which have changed the djrnasty on the 
throne, altered the constitution dP the 
country, and finally severed her Ainer^ 
lean colonies from Spain. The mal- 
contents in the anny, so far from be- 
ing deterred by the manner in which 
the former conspiracy had been baffled 
by the double and treacherous dealing 
of the Conde d’Abisbal, continued 
their designs, and, distinsting now the 
chiefs of 5ie army, chose their leaders 
among the subordinate officers. Every- 
thing was 8i>eedily arranged, and with 
the concurrence of nearly the whole 
officers of the army. The day of rising 
was repeatedly adjourned, and at length 
definitively fixed for the let January 
1820. At its head was Kiego, whose 
great achievements and molancholj'^ 
mte have rendered his name imperish- 
able in history.* On that day he as- 
sembled a battalion in the village of 
Las Cabezas where it was quartered, 
harangued it, proclaimed amidst loud 
shouts the Cojistitution of 1812, and 
marching on Arcos, where the head- 
quarters wore established, disarmed 
and made prisoners General Calderon 
and his whole staff; and then, moving 
upon San Eeniando, effected a junction 
with QiriROGA, who was at the head 
of another battalion also in revolt. 

♦ “ Raphael y Nunez del Riego was horn 
in 1785 at Tuna, a village of Asturias. IIis 
father, a Hidalgo without fortune, placed 
him in the Gardes -du- Corps, which, ever 
since the scandalous elevation of tlio Prince 
of Peace, by the favour of the Queen, from 
its ranks, had been considered as tlie surest 
road to fortune in Spain. He wa.s in that corps 
on occasion of the French invasion of that 
country In 1808 , and when it was disbanded 
by the seizure of the royal family, he entered 
a guerilla band, and was afterwards promoted 
to the rank of an officer in the re^ment of 
Asturias He was ere long made prisoner, and 
employed the years of his captivity in Franc© 
in completing his education, which he did 
chiefly by reading the works of a liberal ten- 
dency in that country. On the peace of 1814- 
he was liberated, returned to Madrid, and re- 
ceived the appointment of Lieut -Colonel in 
the '2d battalion of the regiment of Aatnrias. 
That regiment formed part of the army under 
the Conde d’Abishal, destined to act against 
South America ; and it was thus that Riego 
was brought to destruction and ruin.”— JBio- 
graphie Universelle, Ixxix. 114, 11b (Eixoo), 
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Tho two chiefs* emholdened hy their 
success, and having hitherto experi- 
enced no resistance, advanced to the 
gates of Cadiz, wi^in the walls of 
which they had numerous partisans, 
upon whom they reckoned for co-oper- 
ation and admission within it. But 
here they experienced a check. The 
gates remained closed against them — 
the governor of the fortress denounced 
them as rebels — the expected co-ope- 
ration from within did not make its 
appearance, and the two chiefs were 
obuged to remain encamped outside, 
surrounded with all the precautions of 
a hostile enemy. 

66. The intelligence of thLs revolt 
excited the greatest alarm at Madrid, 
and the Government at first deemed 
their cause hopeless. The next day, 
however, brought more consoling ac- 
counts — ^that Cadiz remained faithful, 
and a majority of the troops might 
still be relied on to act against the in- 
surgents. Recovering from their panic, 
tlic Cabinet took the most vigorous 
measures to crush the insurrection. 
GciHTal Freyro was despatched from 
Madrid at the head of thirteen thou- 
sand men hastily collected from all 
quarters, upon whom it was tliought 
reliance could be placed, and he ra- 
pidly reached the Isle of Leon, where 
the insurgent troops, to the number of 
ten thousand, lay intrenched. A part 
of them, however, joined the insur- 
gents, the force of whom was thus 
raised to ten thousand men. By thd 
approach of the royalist army, how- 
ever, they found themselves in a very 
critical situation, placed between the 
fort»'i\‘*s of Cadiz on the one side and 
the troops from Madrid on the other, 
and in a manner besieged themselves 
in the lines of the besiegers. They I 
published proclamations and addresses 
in profusion,* hut without obtaining 

* Notre Espapne touchait A, sa destruc- 
tion, et votro mine aurait eiitraine celle de la 
PatiHie : vous <Stioz dcstin^a h U niort, plntOt 
pour d^livrer le Gouvemement de I’etfroi quo 
votro courage lui impose, que pour faire la 
conquSte des colonies, devonue Impossible 
En attendant vos foiuillos restaient dans Tes- 
clavage Jo plus bonteux, sons un Gouv(?me- 
ment arbltraire et tyraniuque, qui dispose k 
son gi^ dea proprict6s, do rexistence, et de 
la liberty des malheureux Espagnols. Ce 


any material accession of strength be- 
yond what had at first joined them; 
and the defection and disquietude be- 
gan to creep over them which invari- 
ably pervade an insurgent array when 
decisive success does not at once crown 
their efforts. 

66. Unable to endure this protracted 
state of suspense, and fearful of its ef- 
fect on the minds of the soldiers, Riego 
directed 631 attack on the arsenal of the 
Oaracc^ nn important station on an 
island in the Bjy of Cadiz, which was 
taken by a detachment nnder the com- 
mand of Quiroga. By this success, a 
large quantity of arma and ammuni- 
tion fell into their hands, as well as a 
sevent}^-four gun ship laden with pow- 
der ; and they rescued from tlie dun- 
geons of that place a number of liber- 
als in confinement. Several attacks 
wore afterwards made on the dykes 
vrhich led from tlie opposite sides of 
the Bay to Cadiz, but they all failed 
before the foimidable fortifications by 
which they were defended ; and though 
severed were attempted in 

the fortress, they all likewise failed. 
Meanwhile Freyre’s troops were drawn 
ronnd them on the outside, and effec- 
tually cut them ofi* from all communi- 
cation with the mainland of Andaln- 
sia; and the insurgents became dis- 
couraged fnini a xierceiition of their 
isolated position, and the long inaettv- 
ity to which they bad been exposed. 
To relieve it, and endeavour to ronso 
the population iii their rear, Quiroga, 

Gouvemement devait d£‘tniire la nation, ct 
liulr par se ddtniirc hii-mGme; il n’est |>as 
possible de la soufl'rir plus longtenips — vio- 
lent ot I’aiblo h la fois, il ne f>eut inspirer que 
riutlignation ou le mdpiis ; et pour q«e la 
Patrlo Boif benreuao, le Gc)u\ ernement doit 
inspirer la com'iance, I’amour, et le I'tjspert. 
Soldatsl nous alloris euiployor pour notre 
bjcn, et pour cclui de nos Irerrs, Jesarmes qui 
out assure riuddpendance de la nation centre 
le pouvoir do Buon^arte: I'entrejuise cst 
facile, et glorieuBe I Existe t-il un aoldat Ks- 
poguol qui putBBO s’y opposor? Non! Bans 
les rangs niSine do eeiix que le Goiivornenient 
s’efforc(5 de rassemblor, vous trouverez des 
frbres qui s'unlront k voua ; et si qiielqueB- 
uns asBez Vila osaient toumer leurs armes 
contre vous, qu’ils iierisflent eomine dea satel- 
lites de la tyrannfe, indignes du noni d’Es- 
pagnols.” — Ani’onio Qciuooa, Gi^.niral-e'/i-chtf 
(le V Annie Rationale, 6 Jan. 1820. Aimuaire 
Butoriguc, iii. 800, 891. 
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wlio had been invested with the sn- in 4he last stage of exhatt^n and dis* 
]preme command, detached Eiego with coumgement. 
a movahlo column of fifteen hundred 68. The intelligence of the disasters 
men into tho interior of the province, of Kiego, which reached the Isle of 
They set out on 27th January, and Leon in spite of all the precautions 
without difficulty passed the straits which the generals of the revolutionary 
near Gliiclana, sm reached Algesiraz army there could take to intercept it, 
in safety, where l^y proclaimed the completed the discouragement of tho 
constitution amidst the loud acclama- troops of the revolutionary army there 
tions of a prodigious concourse of in- assembled. Mutually fearful of de- 
habitants. After remaining 4ve days, faction, Quiroga and General Freyre 
however, in that town, he found that had long ceased to combat each other, 
ajjouts and huzzas were all that the in- but by proclamations and invitations 
habitants were disposed to affo^Ul ; .and to the soldiers on either side to aban- 
leaving their inhospitable streets, he doii their colours and range themselves 
directed his march to Malaga, which under the banners of their opponents, 
he reached, after several combats, and But in this w'ordy warfare the royalists 
entered on the 18th Fel)ruary, and im* had the advantage ; the words of hon- 
mediately pi’oclaimed the constitution, our and loyalty (fid not resound in vaiu 
But although his little corps hod been in Spanish ears, and, although dcfec- 
received with acclamations wherever tion was experienced on both sides, it 
he went, it had met with no real as- was soon apparent that the balance w'as 
sistanoe; tho people cheered, but did decidedly against the Liberal host, 
not join them ; and, to use the woitls Their numbers were at last reduced 
of Riego’s aide - de - camp, “ All ap- to four thousand men ; while their 
plauded; none followed them.” opponents, under Freyiv, independent 

67. Meanwhile his associate Quiroga of tho garrison of Cadiz, were three 
was the victim of the most cruel anxie- times that number ; and this little 
ties. Weakened by the detachment of band was so discouraged as to be incap- 
the force under Riogo, and besieged in able of attempting any of those bold 
his intrenched camp before Cadiz, be stepswhicli alone, in a protracted war of 
•daily found his situation more critical, rebellion, can reinstate a falling cause, 
and his soldiers evinced unequivocal 69. But while the cause of the revo- 
symptoms of discouragement from the lution seemed to be thus sinking, and 
inactivity in which tlioy had been re- to have bec^ome wellnigb hopeless in 
tained since their revolt, and the w'ant the south, the ilame burst forth siranl- 
of any succour from the troops with taneously in several other quarters, 
which they were surrounded. Ho sent, and at length involved the whole Ben- 
in conscqueiu;e, orders to Kiego to re- insula in conflagration. The blow 
turn to the lines in tlie island of Ijcon, stmek at Cadiz resounded through the 
but it had become no longer possible wdiole of Spain. Every where the inove- 
for him to do so. He was closely fiJ- ment was confined to the officers of the 
loWG^l by a light column under tho army and a few citizens in the seaport 
orders of O’Donnell ; and finding that towns ; but in them i|; took place so 
tho population of the country were not simultaneously as to reveal tho exist- 
incliiied to join him, and that his corps enco of a vast conspiracy, directed by 
was daily diminishing by desertion, a central authority which embraced 
he evacuated Malaga, and bent his the wdiole Peninsula. On tho 21st 
steps towards the (Sirdilleras, with a February, the day after Vanegaz, the 
view to throwing himself into tho new Captain -General of Galicia, had 
Sierra Morena. He crossed the Quad- arrived at Corunna, an insurrection 
alquivor by the bridge of Cordova, and, broke out among tho officers of that 
directing his stems towards the hills, fortress, who surprised that general, 
at length reached Bien-Venida on the when disarmed and incapable of mak- 
11th Slarch with only three hundred ing any resistance ; and on his refusal 
followers, destitute of everything, and to place himself at the head of the 
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movement, made liim a pisoner, and 
conducted him -with all his staff to 
the Fort of St Antonio, where they 
■were placed in confinement. The Con^ 
stitntion of 1812 was immediately 
roclaimed, the gates closed, the draw- 
ridges raised, and tho revolution 
effected in an hour, without any resist- 
ance. A provisional junta -was estab- 
lished ; the prisons were broken open, 
and their inmates liberated ; a sergeant 
named Chacon, who had denounced 
Porlier, massacred, and his widow, 
sobhmg with grief, carried in triumph 
amidst revolutionary shouts through 
the streets. The insurrection spread 
to Ferrol, where the militaiy revolted 
and proclaimed the constitution on the 
23d ; Vigo declared on the 24th ; Pon- 
tevedra on the 26th ; and at the end of 
a week, with the exception of St lago, 
■where the troops remained steady, the 
■whole of Galicia had hoisted the stand- 
ard of the constitution. Saragossa 
shortly after followed the example, 
and there the insurrection assumed a 
more serious aspect by being under the 
direction of Don Martin de Garay, 
the icrmer Finance Minister, who Ijad 
been disgraced. Mina, at the same 
time, rt‘ai)peared on the frontiers of 
!Navarre, which he entered with a few 
followers. He immediately proclaim- 
ed the constitution, and being joined 
by some soldiers, made himself master 
of tho important cannon foundry at 
Aizzabal, and lent to the cause of in- 
surrection the aid of a name •wliich still 
spoke to the heails of the patriotic 
throughout Spain. 

70. The intelligence of those repeat- 
ed end general defections excited the 
utmo&c consternation in the (^ourt of 
Madrid ; and tho conduct of the King 
nnd Cabinet evinced that vacillation 
which, as it is the invariahle mark of 
weakness in presence of danger, so it 
is the usual precursor of the greatest 
public calamities. At first the most 
vigorous measures were resolved on. 
General Elio was recalled from Val- 
encia to organise the means of defence 
in tho capital, and a corps hastily 
assembled to move against the insurg- 
ents in Galicia, of which the Conde 
d’Abisbal was appointed commander. 


3 ^ 

But vain are all attempts of govern- 
ment to make head against treason 
when their own officers and soldiers 
are the traitors. Unknown to them, 
the Conde d’Abisbal had already con» 
certed with the chiefs of the conspiracy 
at Madrid, and with his brother Alex- 
ander O'Donnell, who commanded a 
regiment stationed at Ocafia, the plan 
of a general insurrection, which was 
to embr^e all the troops in Old 
and >nd compel the king 

to accept^ihe 6oh^tution. In purB% 
ance of ^s plan, the Conde left Ma- 
drid on the 3a March, to take the com- 
mand of the troops destined to act 
against Galicia ; but, like Key in 1816, 
instead of doing so, he no sooner arriv- 
ed at Ocaila, nine leases fr^m Ma- 
di’id, where jKis brother^ regimentwas 
stationed, which had been prepared 
for the outbixsak, than he harangued 
the troops, proclaimed the conWatu- 
tion, threw the magistrates into prison, 
and formed a Provisional Junhi. TJio 
news of this defection at once brought 
matters to a crisis in Madrid. A gen- 
eral disquietude, which the police were 
no longer able to restrain, appeared 
among the lower orders in the capital. 
Many attempts were made to raise 
again the pillar of the constitution ; 
the regular troops deserted by com- 
panies to the side of tho populace, and 
the barracks became the scene of mu- 
tinous tranimorfc and revolutionaiy en- 
thusiasm. The Pmrto del <Sb/, since 
so famous in revolution, was filled with 
tumultuous mobs loudly demanding 
the constitution. Symptoms of dis- 
affection even appeared among the 
Guards, and the officers of that dioscii 
corps were among the first to attejf/pt 
tho raising tho pillar of tlie constitu- 
tion. In this extremity tho Cabinet 
sat permanently ; and at length, see- 
ing that no means of resistance remain- 
ed, they resolved, on tho advice of 
General Ballasteros, who was inclined 
to Liberal opinions, to yield. On the 
7th Mai-ch the Madrid Gazette con- 
tained a deci-ee convoking the Cortes, 
and declaring tho king’s resolution to 
do everything which the good and 
wishes of his peojde demanded, “who 
have given me so many proofs of their 
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loyalty,” This was followed the next 
day hy a decree declaring that, <‘to 
^void the delays which ni^ht arise in 
the execution of the decree pronounced 
yesterday for tho immediate convoca- 
tion of the Cortes, and the general will 
of tho people (la volujttad gcTural del 
pibehlo) being pronounced, I have re- 
solved to swear to the constitution pro- 
mulgated by the general and extraor- 
dini^ Cortes in 1812.” 

71. Thus fell the despotic ^ovem- 
|fient of Ferdinand VII. in Spain, the 
Work of the nobles and the priests 
overthrown by the army and tho popu- 
lace. If little was to be expected of a 
government framed by the first, still 
less was to be augured of its overthrow 
by the last. Stained in its origin with 
treachery in tho army, and treason by 
the officers even in the highest com- 
mands, tho movement was brought 
about, and rendered for the time inevi- 
table, by the revolt of the soldiery, and 
their abandonment of the oaths they 
liad taken, and the sovereign under 
whoso banners they wei’e enrolled. 
History can find no apology for such 
conduct. The first duty of all persons 
in authority, whether civil or military, 
is to discharge the functions intrusted 
to them, and defend' their sovereign 
with the powers which he has commit- 
ted to their administration. If that 
sovereign has become despotic, and 
violated the rights of his subjects, that 
may be a goSl reason for throwing 
up their oilities, and in extreme cases, 
where no other remedy is practicable, 
joining the ranks of the insiirgents; 
but it is never an excuse for deserting 
a trust wliile still holding it. liven 
tlw splendid abilities of Marlborough, 
and the glorious career of Key, have 
not been able to wipe out the stain 
affixed by such treachery on their me- 
mory. Many honourable and noble 
men have suflered death for high trea- 
son, and their descendants have glo- 
ried, and shall glory, in their fate ; 
but none ever pointed with exultation 
to success gained by breach of trust. 
Wo might well despaii- of tho fortunes 
of the human race if the fair fabric of 
freedom was to bo reared on such a 
loundation. 


72. Such as it was, however, the over- 
throw of tlio Spanish monarchy was 
too important an event not to rouse 
to the very highest degree the spirit 
of revolutionary ambition, not on^ in 
Spain, but over all Europe. Its ef&cts 
are still felt in both hemispheres.' Be- 
ing the first instance in which demo- 
cracy had gained a decided victory 
since its terrible overtlirow in 1814 
and 1815, it made a prodigious sensa- 
tion, and everywhere excited the hopes 
and revived the expectations which had 
ushered in the French Revolution. The 
march of events at Madrid was as rapid 
as the most ardent partisans of innova- 
tion could desire. A Supreme Junta 
was immediately formed, to whom the 
king, two days after his proclamation 
of the 7th, took the oath to observe the 
constitution. The nobles and magis- 
trates, obedient to the royal will, fol- 
lowed his example. 1 n the midst of the 
ringing of bells, the discharge of artil- 
lery, and the cheers of the multitude, 
the Guards, the soldiers, and all the 
civic authorities, took the oatli, in tho 
square of the Pardo, to the constitu- 
tion. The whole prisoners confined 
for state oflenccs wijre liberated, and 
paraded through the sti’eets amidst the 
shouts of tlie populace : many of them 
soon passed from tiieir cells to the Ca- 
binet. In the evening a general illu- 
mination teriniiiated the first day of the 
revolution, which hitherto had been 
one of unminglod joy. 

7^, But the march of such convul- 
sions is not always on flowers ; tho 
thorns soon began to show theiiisdves* 
Some days before the constitution was 
accepted at Madrid by tlie king, it liad 
been proclaimed at Saragossa and at 
Pampeluna, where Mina had already 
of his t)wn authority supplanted Espe- 
lata, the royal governor. At Barcelona 
the garrison compelled Castafios to do 
the same, and soon removed that sturdy 
veteran to make way for General Villa- 
Campa, then in exile at Arons. He 
returned ere long, liberated all the poli- 
tical prisoners, and burnt the office of 
the Inquisition atmidst general trans- 
orts. At Valencia, General Elio, who 
ad taken so decided a part againk the 
former attempts at revolution, was only 
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saved from death at the hands of tho 
populace by being humanely thrown 
into prison ; at Granada General £^ia 
was displaced by the students, and 
Campo-Verde installed in his stead. 
The revolution at Madrid was an un- 
expected godsend to Riego, who re- 
ceived it when wandering alone, and 
destitute of everything, in the solitudes 
of the Sierra Morena. From the depths 
of misery and despair he was sudden- 
ly elevated to fame and fortune, and 
brought back to Cordova, where he 
joined in proclaiming the constitution 
with General O’Donnell, and those who 
had lately pursued him with such un- 
relenting severity, and soon after made 
a triumphant entry into Seville. 

74. A dei)loTable catastrophe at Cadiz 
first intemipted these transports, and 
revealed an alarming division of opin- 
ion even among the military, by whom 
the revolution had been effected. On 
the 9th March the people in Cadiz, ac- 
comi)anied by a part of the milibipr, 
flocked to the sciuare of San Antonio, 
and General Frcyre, seeing no other 
w&j .of extricating himself from his' 
dimculh'cs, j)ublished a })roclamation, 
in which lie engaged, on the following 
day, at ten o’clock, in the same place, 
to annouiic(* the accejr)tance of tlie con- 
stitution. The people, who looked upon 
this as a certain step to tlie pacification 
of the colonics, and the recovery of the 
lucrative commerce they had so long 
enjoyed with South America, were in 
transports, and flocked on the day fol- 
lowing, at the appointed liour, to the 
Place San Antonio. But a dreadful 
fate awaited them. In the midst of 
the general joy, W'hen the smiare was 
ciwdid with joyous multitudes, when 
every wrindow was hung with tapestry, 
or filled with elegantly dressed females, 
and flags waved in every direction, 
bearing Liberal devices, a discharge of 
musketry was suddenly heard in one of 
the adjoining streets, and immediately 
a disordered crowd, with haggard coun- 
tenances and cries of horror, were seen 
flying into the squfire, closely pursued 
by the militaiy. It was the soldiers 
of the regiments of tlie Guides and del 
LecU&ad (of Fidelity), which, issuing 
from their barracks, had, without any 


orders, and a spontaneous move** 
ment, commenced a fire on the people. 
Instantly, as if by mc^o* the square 
was-deserted ; the multitude, in the ut- 
most consternation, dispersed on every 
side, and took refuge in houses or the 
casements of the fortifications, clos^y 
pm-sued by the soldiers# who massacred 
them without mercy, and abandoned 
themselves to all the atrocities usual in 
a town taken by assault. I'lie deputies 
of the Isle of Leon, who were in an 
especial majiner the object of indigna- ^ 
tion to the soldiers, were only saved 
from destruction by being transported 
to Fort Saint Sebastian, where they 
were kept during three days, crowded 
in the i^sements, and almost starving. 
On the following day the same scenes 
of disorder were renewed ; the soldiers 
issued from their barracks, and syste- 
matically began the work of plunder 
and extortion ; and before oraer-*wa« 
restored, the killed amounted to four 
linndred and sixty, including thirty - 
six women and seventeen children, and 
the ^^unded to above a thousand. 

75. While these frightful scenes 
were inaugurating the revolution at 
Cadiz, the new ministry was formed, 
and entei-ed upon its functions at Ma- 
drid. It was composed, as might be 
expected, of the leading men of the Li- 
beral party, several of whom passed 
from a dungeon to the palace of tho 
Government. It contained, however, 
many eminent names, which have ac- 
quired a lasting place in the rolls of 
fame. Sefior Arguelles, whose elo- 
quence in the former Cortes had ac- 
(mired for him the surname of “the 
Divine,” was Minister of the Interior; 
Don Garcias Hen-eras, one of the most 
violent orators on tho Liberal side, was 
appointed Minister of Justice ; Canga 
Arguelles was Minister of tho Finances ; 
the Marquis Las Amarillas, of War; 
Perez de Castro and Don Juan Jubat, 
-were nominated to the Exterior and the 
Marine. Though Hie new ministers 
had all been leading orators on tlie Li- 
beral side in the Cortes, and many of 
them had suffered persecution and im- 
prisonment from the king, yet, with 
the acquisition of oltice, they felt, as 
is generally the casCi its dlifioulties 
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and teaprasibilities. They endea- to organise the means of controlling 
voured, so far as in their power, to that body, and subjecting it to tie 
moderate tl^ jgeneral fervour which domination of the democrats in the 
had elevated themselves to office ; but capital It was under the influence of 
their views w^e by no means shared this body that the severe decrees which 
by their impatient mllowcrs, and it was have been mentioned had been passed, 
soon apparent that their reign was not Kothing could be done without their 
destined to be of very long duration, sanction — not^g jcould withstand 

76. The first measures of the new Go- their control. In imitation of the 

vomment betrayed the external pres- Jacobins and the Girondists at Paris^ 
sure to which they were subjected, and they established clubs in the capital 
the extreme division of opinion which and in the principal towns throughout 
prevailed in the countiy on the recent the provinces, in which the measures 
changes. A decree was issued on 26th of Government were daily canvassecH 
Marcn, declaring that every Spaniard and the most violent language con- 
who should refuse to swear to the new stantly used to Icecp up the fervour of 
constitution, or who, in taking it, the public mind. Many of them ac- 
should qualify it with mental reserva- quired a fatal celebrity "in the futuio 
tion, should, if a lajrman, be deprived history of the revolution. At the same 
of all honours, distinctions, and offices ; time, all restrictions on the press being 
if an ecclesiastic, his property was to removed, a host of journals sprang up 
be sequestrated. Another decree al- in the capital, which vied with each 
lo.wed the Jxitameniados or A france- other in the propagation of the most 
sadoSf as they were called, or Spaniards violent revolutionary sentiments, 
who had sworn fealty to Joseph Buo- ' 78. Tlie measures of the Government 
napartc, and who were estimated at soon gave tokens of their influence, 
six thousand, to return to Spai#; but Swift tis had, in 1789, been the march 
another, after they had in great part of revolution in France, swifter still 
returned, compelled them to remain was now its advance in Spain. Beforo 
in Biscay or Navarre, i)rovinccs under the Cortes had even assembled, the 
the government of Mina, their impla- junta and clubs of Madrid had dictated 
cable enemy. A third jdaced the sixty- decrees to tlie nominal Government, 
nine members of the former Cortes, which had eflectually secured the su- 
who had signed the petition to the premacy of the democratic parfy. 
king tjo resume the, powers of an abso- Some of them were worthy of iiufpiali- 
lute monarch, .under sm'veillaiico of fied admiration ; others were ot the 
the police* in certain convents, till the most perilous tendency. Among tho 
pleasure of the new Cortes was taken first were decrees abolishing tho Je- 
on their fate. It augured ill of the suits and the Inquisition, and all 
cause of freedom wlieu its inaugura- monuments and emblems which borc^ 
tion W'as signalised by measures of reference to them, and establishing an 
such oppressive character or revengeful entire freedom of the press. In tho 
►severity. last category must be placed the dc- 

77. The Cortes was convoked for the crees which followed, abolishing all 
91h July ; but in the mean time the exclusive privileges, and investing in 
real powers of goveniraent resided, not the nation all seignorial jurisdictions ; 
in the King's Ministers, but in the tho institution of national guards, with 
Supreme Junta Which sat alongside of their officers chosen by the election of 
them in Madrid. That body, elected the privates, agreeably to tho Consti- 
by the populace in tho first feiwour of tution of 1812 ; and one, declaring 
the revolution, was composed of per- tliat the taking of all monastic vows 
sous of the most violent cnaracter, and should bo suspended until tho meeting 
as they foresaw that their tenure of of the Cortes, aud that, in the mean 
power would be of short duration, as tim^^noalicnatimofanyj^cLrtofthemo- 
it would be superseded by tho meeting %astic property should be valid. Tho 
of the Cortes, their principal care was last enactment was of the most sinister 
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augury, fbe more especially as the ! kind, that of an ignorant and irrespoii- 
necessities of the excheauor had been aible majority, 
noways diminished by the recent con- 80. DiJSKwdersineanwMe had broken 
yulsions, and the property of the out in tlie provinces, whfch sufficiently 
church in Spain was estimated at demonstrated that, however popular in 
eighteen thousand millions of reals, the ^eat and seaport towns, the re- 
Meanwhile, honours, gratuities, and volutionaiy re^me was anything hut 
pensions were showered on the gene- agreeable to the inhabitonts of the 
rals and officers of the army in the country. At Saragossa a disturbance 
island of Leon, which had made the arose, in the attempt of five or six 
revolution ; and all idea of prosecuting hundi*ed peasants to throw down the 
the expedition to South America hav- pillar of the constitution, which was 
ing been abandoned, an invitation was only quelled by General Haxo, with 
sent to the insurgent states to forward two regiments of infantry and caval- 
deputies, in terms of the constitution, ly, and a battery of artillery, with 
to the (Jortes ; and in the mean time the loss of twenty lives, and triple 
thirty Buppliantsy or substitutes, were that number wounded. The conse- 
choson among the South Americans quences were serious. The Marques 
resident in the Peninsula. Alazan, governor of the province, br6- 

79. The elections were conducted ther of the &mous Palofox, was do- 
witli great regularity, and the Cortes prived of his command, which was 
met on the 9t£i July. Elected by uni- bestowed on Riego, his wife was or- 
vei-sal suflrag(' during the first fervour rested, and sixty monks wore thiwwn 
of t^e revolution, its members pre- into prison to await them trial beifqre 
sorted tliat strange assemblage, and a 'military commission. Shortly ’af- 
exclusiou of various imi)ortan^ classes, ter ap insurrection broke out in lha 
which invariably result from a unifomi mountains of Galicia, near the confines 
and si rjgle system ot suifrage. JNot a of the Portuguese province of Entre 
single grandee of Spain was elected; Douro-e-Minno. A junta, styled ‘^tho 
very few of the noblesse or landholders ; Jtpostolical, was elected, with the 
only three bishops. Advocates, attor- device ** Religion and the King.” 
neys, factois, merchants, generals and Crowds of peasants flocked round the 
military officers, who had risen to eini- sacred standard. The royalists passed 
lienee by the revolution, and were the Minho, and advanced towaids St 
ardently attached to its fortunes, con- lago, where they* hoped to bej'oinedT 
stituted a decided majority. Generals by numerous partisans. Their n»umber 
Quiroga and 'O’ Daly, and the other soon amounted to three thousand ; but 
chiefs of the anny of Leon, were they were worsted in several cncoun- 
amongst its ranks : Riego was only ah- tors witJi the regulars near'Tny on the 
sent, because, having been appointed Minho, andat length dispersed. Among 
to the command of the army in the the pajiers of their chiefs, which were 
Isle of Loon, he could not be spared seized, were letters which proved that 
from iis ranks. The conservative they were in correspondence with seertit 
party, or the one attached to old in- royalist committees in Aragon, Andalu- 
stitulions, was almost unrepresented, sia, Old Castile, and the capital itself. 
Navarre, and a few remote and ob- 81. On the night before the assein- 
scuro parts of New Castile, had alone bling of the Cortes, an event happened 
returned members in that interest, of evil augury ^ to its future career, 
and their number was so small that A part of the body-guard attached 
they had no weight in the assembly, to Liberal principles broke into the 
and from the very outset were stigma- royal palace, under pretext, which was 
tised by the name of Uni- wholly unfounded, that a number of 

vcrsal suffice had done its work : it Serviles had assembled |here to offer 
had established, as it invariably does, the king their services, ind murdered 
class government of the very worst a faithful officer who withstood their 
voi., I, z 
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So far there ^as nothing 
tiUirkable : anch tragedies are almost 
tnwiably the accompaidment of civil 
dissension. But what followed proved 
the impotence of the law ; and that the 
majority^ as in America, had now be- 
come BO pcTO’erful that no crime com- 
mitted in thear interest could be 
brought to punishment. Tlie fact of 
the murder was notorious ; it had been 
committed by the assassins with their 
ofh^>ial scarfs on; the persons impli- 
cated in it Were well known ; hut so 
from being punished, they were all 
acquitted on a mock trial, and imme- 
diately promoted. 

82. The session of the Cortes was 

tfe 9th Julyfin presence ^f the qi?een 
and whole corps diplomatique. The 
sovereign again took the oath to the 
Archbishop of Seville, the first Presi- 
dent of the Cortes, who addressed his 
Hnesiy in a speech which terminated 
with these words ; “The most virtu- 
ous of nations will forgive its injuries, 
pardon the outrages it has received, 
establish its constitutional govern- 
ment, and preserve in all its purity 
its holy religion. The distrust, the 
seeds of discord, the fears, the odious 
suspicions, which the perfidious have 
so long sought to inspire in the best 
of kings, will cease, and all will unite 
around his throne by a fraternal alli- 
ance, which will secure the public 
peace, produce abundance, and prove 
the source of every social blessing.” 
The king pronounced a speech which 
re-echoed these warm anticipations and 
benevolent intentions. It will <»ppear 
in the sequel how, on either side, these 
tiromises were fulfilled and these anti- 
cipations realised. 

" 83. One of the most important pub- 
lic documents presented to the Cortes 
was a report^on the state of the army, 
which gave a graphic picture of its 
deplorable condition, ana revealed the 
main cause of the revolutionary spirit 
with which it was animated- The 
minister reported that, including the 
guard, its entire effective strength was 
only 63,705 men, in lieu of 87,000, its 
strength on paper ; and 7085 cavalry 
mounted. The whole was in the most 
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deplorable state of nudity and desti- 
tution. The clothiim of the infimtry 
for the most part hemusi hemremewed 
sime 1814 ; only seven regiments of 
cavalry were dressed in anything like 
homogeneous uniform ; various dresses 
clothed the remainder, all worn out. 
The artillery was craay and broken 
down, the arsenals empty. The entire 
cost of the army was 852,607,000 reals 
(£3,600,000), being more tlian half 
the revenue of the monarchy, and yet 
every bmnch of the service was deeply 
in arrear of its pay. No less than 
38,000,000 reals (£880,000) were due 
to the cavalry, and £460,000 to the 
infantry. The report announced that 
the constitution had been accepted at 
Puerto Kico, St Domingo, ami Cuba, 
but that the war, ** fomented by the 
stranger,” still lingered on the conti- 
nent of America, to which, since 1815, 
forty - two thousand men had been 
despatched from Old Spain. Here is 
the secret of the Spanish revolution ; 
it is to^be found in the destitution of 
the exchequer, and ruin of the exter- 
nal commerce of the kingdom, in con- 
sequence of the South American revo- 
lution. Had the trade of Cadiz tmd 
Corunna been as flourishing as it was 
prior to 1810, and the Spanish troops 
been paid, clothed, fed, and lodged, 
like tlie English soldier, there would 
have been no revolution ; the king, 
with the general consent of the na- 
tion, would have reigned like his 
fathers, and Riego, unknown and guilt- 
less, would have died a natural death. 

84. The majority of the Cortes was 
composed of the Liberals of 1812, 
whom six subsequent years of the 
galleys, imprisonment or exile, had 
confirmed in their principles, and in- 
spired with an ardent thirst of ven- 
geance against tlieir oppressors. It 
was no wonder it was so ; the royal 
government now experienced the re- 
tribution duo for its severities, and 
had leisure to lament the failure to 
act ill that magnanimous spirit which, 
by forgiving ertor, might have caused 
it to bo abjured. But although the 
composition of the majority was such 
as presaged violent and destructivo 
measures at no distant period, its 
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leaders were men of enlarged views with certain modificaUons; An im- 
and great capacity, whose statesman- portant law was also passed restricting 
like wisdom at fii-st imposed a consi- the entails, which haaao long operated 
derahle chock upon its excesses. In to the prejudice of Spanish agriculture, 
the front rank of the leaders must he Tliey were prohibited in future abso- 
ploced Martinbz dr la Rosa, a man lutely in landed estates, and permitted 
of great ability and uncommon ora- only in payments out of land, as right 
torical powers ; and CALATRAvi, an of superiority, or of the manor, to the 
orator less brilliant, hut more argu- extent of 20,000 ducats for grandees, 
mentative, and a statesman more 40,000 for persons enjoying title, and 
experienced in public affaire. The 20,000 for private individuals. No en^ 
Marquis Toreno also, a nobleman tail was admitted below 6000 ducats, 
of the most enlarged views, who had These were steps, and important ones, 
studied with advantage, and learned in the right direction ; and if the 
the action of representative govern- leaders of the revolutioii had limited 
monts by travellmg in foreign conn- themselves to such practical reforms, 
tries, lent the aid of his extensive they would have deaerve4.w'<*^l of their 
knowledge and ^^rofoiind reflection, countiy and of the human race. 

If anything could warrant the hone 86. hut in the midst Of these he- 
of ft prudent use of power in a boay ncficent labouts, the dreadful evil of 
constituted os the Cortes was, it was embarrassment of the finances still 
its being directed by sucli men. But mode itself felt, and with increasijng 
there were others of a different stamp, severity, from the cessation of opecula- 
whosc influence ere long increased, tion and confidence which had 
and at length became irresistible from fi*om the revolution. The loss of the 
the combined influence of Jhe clubs revenue derived directly from Soutli 
and the press. Among these wore ‘ America by the produce of the mines, 
soonrc' larked Gasco, Philippe Navar- and indirectly by the stoppage of the 
TO, Roinoro, Alpuente, and Moreno, commercial intercourse with' the re- 
the Jacobins of the revolution. Their volted colonies, rendered abortive all 
party at first did not number abovo a attempts to pay the interest of the 
sixth of the whole C’ortes ; but, as is debt and carry on the current expenses 
too often the case in such circum- of the nation from its domesfic re- 
stances, they in the end acquired its sources.* In this extremity the Span- 
ontire direction. ish Cortes did what the Constituemt 

85. The first measures of the Cortes, Assembly had done before them ; they 
though not of a violent or sanguinary suppressed all the monasteries except 
character, were nevertheless obviously eight, and confiscated their property 
calculated to increase the democratic to the service of the State ; the monks 
influence and action in the countiy. and nun^ 61,000 in number, turned 
The AJ ra7icrsadoSy who awaited their out, received small pensions varying 
fate in Biscay in deep distress, were from 100 to 400 ducats (£20 to £80). 
restored to their property, but not to Already the clubs had become .so foami- 
their offices, pensions, or honours ; the dable that a decree -was passed closing 
sixty-nine of the old Cortes were in- their sittings, which remained a dead 
eluded in the amnesty, but, with the letter. Times were abolished, both in 

3 tion of the Marquis of Matta- the hands of tlic clergy and lay proprie- 
1 , declared incapable of holding tors, but the half of them was kept up 
any election or public office. The de- as a direct contribution for the service 
cree of the former Cortes and of the of the State. Even after all these extra- 
king against the Jesuits was adopted, ordinary revolutionary resources had 

♦ According to a report jiresented to the Cortes by the Commission; of Finance, on 22d 
October, tbe National Debt consisted of— 

Keak Fmnc*. £ 

142,230,572,891 or .85,555,000,000 or 1,422,200,000 

The whole revenues of Spain were not equal to the dischaige of the interest of this debt an- 
muolly. —iJai^pon, Oct. 22, 1860. Awimire Mtstorique, iii. 440. 
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been taken into the exchequer, the bud- — ** The Constitution dr Death. ” The 
get exhibited a deficit of 172,000^000 Government, however, was not deter- 
of reals j[£l,720,000), being about a red. The troops remained faitliful to 
fourth of the annual revenue,* which their dut^ : large bodies, with artilleiy 
wasproridedforbyaloanof £2, 000, 000, loaded with grape-shot, were stationed 
negotiated with Lafitte and the bank- around the square of the Puerto de Sol, 
era on the Liberal side in Paris. where the mobs were assembled ; and 

87. But meanwhile the Government, the Revolutionists, seeing themselves 
the creature of military revolution, was mastered, wore compelled to submit, 
subjected to tlie usual demands and On the following day a decree of the 
insults consequent on such an origin. Cortes put tJie cliil^ under a strict 
They found ere long that the prie- surveillance, closed the Ijonenzini, 
torian guards in the Isle of Leon were and Kiego was deprived of his com- 
as imperious, and as difficult of man- mand and sent into exile at Oviedo, 
agement, as their x^redecessora in the At the same time the army in the Islo 
camp which had ovemwed the ma8tei*s of Ijeon was bioken ux> ; but to keep 
of the world. Incessant were the ef- them in good humour, and insure obc- 
forts made by Biego, who had now the dience to the decree, large gratuities 
command of that force, to keep alive and xiensions were voted to the troops, 
the 6])irit of revolution among the according to their rank and periods of 
troops ; but as it rather declined, and service. Riego and Quiroga for their 
rumours of an intention to separate share got a xamsion of 84,000 reals 
the army began to reach the Isle of (£840), equivalent to about £1500 in 
Leon, Riego hastened to Madrid, to Great Britain. 

support by his ]iresence the revolution- 88. This vigorous step was attended 
ary clubs against the Government, by an inxmediato schism in the X)opu- 
which was suspected of leaning to mo- lar pai ty. Arguelles and Quiroga, who 
derate ideas. He an’ived there in the liad been foremost in resisting the clubs, 
end of August, and for a -week was the were soon denounced as trail ors and 
object of ffoneral adulation. He was aj)ostates ; and Riego, for a short time, 
surroundea by the cdiib Lorrenzini, by was the rallying-cry of the seditious 
the inJlucnce of which the minister-at- in tlio provinces. If this victory had 
war was removed, and succeeded by been followed up with vigour and X)er- 
Don Oastano Valdes. Tn the middle severance, the downward progress of 
of it he visited the theatre, wdiere an the revolution might have been ar- 
audienco from the clubs, vehemently rested, and Syiain saved unutterable 
excited, called for a party air, the calamities. But it was not so : the 
Trar/ala Perro, which had been com- press continued as violent as ever ; 
jiosed in hatred of the noblesse during the clubs assumed their ascendant, 
the fervour at Cadiz ; and Riego him- and the xirogress of anarchy became 
self, standing up .surrounded by his unrestrained. The Cortes had passed 
whole staff, joined in the chorus. Ibis the decree, despoiling the religious 
oXi«n insult to the nobility and the houses for the advantage of the State, 
Govonimcnt led to a fearful tumult in already mentioned, and it was brought 
th# theatre, in the course of which to the king to adhibit his signature 
Riego openly resisted the police and in terms df the constitution, which 
other authorities ; and next day th i declared that necessary for it to be- 
clubs were all in a tumult, andthobau* come a law. Instead of doing so, ho 
ners so well known in the French Ro- wrote at the bottom the words pre- 
volution were seen in the great square scribed for his refusal. He was jjer- 

‘ • The budget proposed by the Cortes exhibited— 

From all Mourees 5.30, .’194, 271 leals, or £3,304,000 
An expenditure of 702,807,000 7,028,000 

Deficit, 172,408,033 £3,724,000 

Which was provided for by a loan of 200,000,000 reals, or ^,000,000.— jlwa. Hist, lii. 448. 
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fectly entitled to do so, as much as the 
Cortes was to present to him the project 
oi; the law. It was on the third pre- 
flontii^ only in successive sessions that 
he was constrained to accept. But it 
is not in the nature of democracy to 
admit of any compromise, or tolerate 
any bridle, how gentle soever, in its 
career. The clubs were instantly in 
motion ; the cry of a counter-revolu- 
tion was heard. Frightful crowds of 
the lowest of the populace, yelling and 
vociferating vengeance in the most vio- 
lent manner, paraded the streets, and 
converged towards the arstmal which 
contained all the arms and ainmuni- 
tion. The report spnud that the 
troops would not act against the in- 
surgents ; that the life of the king was 
in danger. Intimidated and overawed, 
the ministers counselled submission, 
and renewed their entreaties to the 
king to sanction tlio law. He long 
resisted ; but, overcome at last by the 
increasing danger, and their assurance 
that the troops could not be relied on, 
ho affixed his signature, and Immedi- 
ately after vet out from Madrid for the 
JiacuriaL 

89. The victory thus gained over 
the king was not attended by the ad- 
vantages whicli had been anticipated. 
In some places in and around the great 
towns, as Valencia and Barcelona, the 
people broke in tumultuous crowds 
into the monasteries, foi-cibly rxj)cllcd 
the monks and nuns, and it was with 
difficulty that the heads of the houses 
were resciaid from their hands. At 
Valencia, the archbishop, besieged by 
a furious mob in his palace, ou account 
of an airitboma which ho had fulmi- 
nated against the sale of the ecclesias- 
tical estates, was only rescued from 
death hy being embarked in the night 
for Barcelona, where, on lauding, he 
encountered similar dangers. But in 
the 1 ‘iiral districts, especially Galicia, 
Leon, Navarre, Asturias, Old Castile, 
and Aragon, the decree s^ainst the 
priests met with a very diflerent ro- 
cention, and was found to be incapable 
of execution. Transporied with iu- 
■<lignation at the thoughts of the hos- 
pitable doors, w^hcre 'Siey had so often 
been fed in adveraily, bwg closed 


against them, and fheir revered in« 
mates being turned adrift upon the 
world without house or home to shel- 
ter them, the people rose in ca*owds^ 
and forcibly prevented the execution 
of the decree. Between the resistance 
of the people in some district^ and the 
cupidity of their own agents in othei^ 
the treasury derived scarcely any aid 
from, this great measure of spoliation. 
It was exactly the same in France in 
1789 ; it wilfbe so in similar circum- 
stances to the end of the world. When 
Government takes the lead in iniquity, 
it soon finds it impossible to restrain 
the extortions of inferior agents : it is 
like a woman who has deviated from 
virtue attempting to control the man* 
ners of her household, 

90. Meanwhile the. king, shut up in 
the Escnrial, refused to bo present at 
the closing of the session of tne Cortes, 
which terminated on tho 9tb Novem- 
ber, and in secret meditated an attempt 
to extricate himself from the meshes 
in which he was enveloped. To effect 
thii^ the support of tho milit^ was 
indispensable ; and with that view tho 
king, of Ins own authority, and with- 
out the concurrence of any of his min- 
isters, which, hy tlie constitution, was 
required to legalise the appointment, 
promoted General Cniwaialto the situ- 
ation of Captaiii-igcnrral of New Cas- 
tile, in loom of the constitutional Ge-<* 
nci al Vigodet, who held that important 
comiiumd, A wann altercation ensued 
between the two generals when the 
order 1 o cede the command w^os pro- 
duced, which ended by Vigodet de- 
claring that he would retain the com- 
mand till duperseded by a general 
legally appointed. The intelligence 
this rash step on tho part of the king 
soon transpired : the clubs immediately 
met and commenced a warm agitation ; 
the committee of the Cories assembled, 
and declared its sittings permanent ; 
the ministers were in constant consul- 
tation ; and in the clubs and agitated 
crowds in the streets, it was openly 
announced that a coniiter-revolntion 
had been resolved on, and that dc- 
thronement had become now indispen- 
sable. Anxious to avoid such an ex- 
tremity, the ministers sent in their 
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collectire resignation to the king ; 
and the permanent commission of the 
Cortes, and mnnioijpality of Madrid, 
despatched deputations to the £scu- 
rial, with grave and severe remon- 
strances against the illegal step which 
had been taken. The irresolute and 
inconsistent character of the king im- 
jnediately appeared. No sooner were 
the addresses read than he declared he 
had no idea he was doing an unconsti- 
tutional thing in the appointment of 
General Carvajal ; that ho revoked it ; 
that he would dismiss the Count Mir- 
anda, the grand -master of his house- 
hold, and nis confessor, Don Victor 
Paez, and within three days would re- 
enter his capital. 

91. He aiTived, accordingly, on the 
21st, accompanied by the queen, who 
was in a very feeble state of health, 
suiTounded by a crowd shouting voci- 
ferous revolutionary cries, through a 
double line of National Guards, and 
amidst cries of “Viva el Constitu- 
tion!” Suddenly a child was raised 
up above the crowd, with the book of 
the constitution in its hand, which 
it was made to kiss with fervour. A 
thousand cries, and the most fearful 
threats of vengeance, accompanied the 
incident ; and when the king int^uiiicd 
what it was, he was informed it was 
the son of General, Lacy come to de- 
mand justice against his father’s mur- 
derers. Overcome with terror, and 
almost stupified with emotion, the 
king, with feeble steps and haggard 
looks, re-entei’ed the palace, and im- 
mediately shut himself up in his apart- 
ment. The moat sinister presenti- 
ments were felt. Terror froze every 
h?0art. The striking resemblance of 
the procession which had just termi- 
nated to that of Louis XVI. from Ver- 
sailles to Paris in 1789, struck every 
mind ; and men shuddered to think 
how short an inteiwal separated that 
melancholy journey from the 21st Ja- 
nuary, when the mariyr king ascended 
the scaffold. 

92. The victory of the revolutionists 
was now complete, and they were not 
slow in improving it to the utmost 
advantage. General Eiego, so recently 
in disgrace, was made Captain-genersd 


of Aragon ; Velascoj the late governor 
of Madrid^ who had been dismissed 
from his office for his supineness on 
occasion of Eiego’s riot in the theatre, 
was appointed Governor of Seville; 
Mina was made Captain - general of 
Galicia; Lopez Bailos, of Navarre 5 
Don Carlos Espifiosa, of Old Castile 5 
Arco-Arguerro, of Estremadura; the 
Duke del Infantado, president of the 
Council of Castile ; and all the per- 
sons of moderation in the Government 
were sent into exile from the capital. 
These were all men, not only of ap- 
proved courage, but of the most deter- 
mined revolutionary principles. The 
whole subordinate officers, civil as well 
os military, were selected from the 
same party ; so that the entire autho- 
rity in the kingdom had, before the 
epd of the year, passed into the hands 
of the supporters of the new order of 
things. Tne clubs resumed their for- 
mer activity, and increased in vigour 
and audacity in tlie metropolis; and 
with theni were now a.ssociated a still 
more dangerous body of allies in th(i 
secret societies of tlie provinces. Tho 
ancient and venerable institution of. 
freemasonry, formed for the purposes 
of benevolence, and hitherto unstained 
by those of party, was now x>erverted 
to a different object, and converted 
into a huge Jacobin Society, held to- 
gether by secret signs and oaths ; and 
along with it was associated a new in- 
stitution of a still more dangerous and 
pernicious tendency. 

93. This was a society, which as- 
sumed the title of Franc -Commu- 
neros.'* Their principles w(^^e those 
of the Socialists, in their widest accep- 
tation ; their maxims, that universal 
equality was the birthright of man, 
and that nothing had hitherto so much 
impeded its establishment as the false 
and 1 ypoeritical ideas of philanthropy 
and moderation by which the reign of 
despots had been so long prolonged. 
In pursuance of these i)rinciples, they 
were bound by their oath, on entering 
tho society, to obey all mandates they 
received from its superior officers, 
whatever they were, and however con- 
trary to the laws of the State ; and 
they engaged “ to judge, condemn, and 
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€xecute every individuA without ex- 
ception, including the king or hie euc- 
cessors, who might abuse their autho- 
rity.” So far was this power of self- 
judging and lynch law carried, that it 
led to serious disturbances, particularly 
in Asturias and Galicia, in the end of 
November and December, which were 
not suppressed without seiious blood- 
shed; while in Madrid the agitation 
was so violent that one of the clubs 
was shut up by order of Government, 
the whole ganlsou being called out to 
enforce the order ; and the king, trem- 
bling for his life, no longor ventured 
to leave his own palace. An incident 
soon occurred which showed how well 
founded his ai)prehensioiis were, and 
gave a pitiable proof of the slate of 
degradation to which the royal autho- 
rity was reducied. The king at length 
went out in his carriage, which was 
speedily surrounded by an insulting 
mob, which, from furious cries, pro- 
ceeded to assail the royal vehicle and 
guards with showers of stones. In- 
dignant at such conduct, th6^ ^ards 
wheeled about, charged the assailants, 
wounded several, and dispersed the 
rest. Instantly a furious mob got up, 
which suiTOundcd the barrack to which 
the guard had retired, and insisted 
upon the obnoxious men being deliver- 
ed up to them. This was done : they 
were thrown into prison and detained 
there long, though their conduct was 
so evidently justifiable that they were 
not brought to trial ; and the king, on 
the representation of his ministers that 
the sacrifice could no longer be averted, 
was obligt'd to dismiss his whole guard, 
and conn HU himself to his own palace. 

94. Portugal evidently was intend- 
ed by nature to foim part of the same 
monarchy as Spain. The Pyrenees, 
which se])arate them both from all the 
rest of Europe ; the ocean, which en- 
circles both theii- shores, and opens to 
them the same commerce and maritime 
interests ; the identity of soil and cli- 
mate which they both ei\joy in the old 
hemisphere, the vast colonies they had 
acquired in the new, the homogeneous 
nature of the races and nations from 
which they were both deacended, and 


the similaiity of manners and institu- 
tions which both, in consequence, had 
established, have caused their history, 
especially in recent times, to be almost 
identical. The tyi-anny of the Spanish 
Government, the patriotic resistance of 
the heroic house of Braganza, even , en- 
tire centuries of jealousy or war, have 
not been able to eradicate these aee^ 
of union so plentifully sown by the 
hand of nature. Like &e Engli^ and 
Scotch, they yearned to each other, 
even when severed by political discord, 
or engaged in open hostility; happy if, 
like them, they had been reunited in 
one family, and one j>acific sceptre re- 
stored peace to the whole provinces of 
the Peninsula. 

95. It was not to bo expected tliatso 
very imporiant an event as the Spanish 
Revolution of 1820, overturning ajs it 
did, by militaiy revolt, an aged throne, 
and establishing a nominal monarchy 
and real democracy in its stead, was to 
fail in exciting a corresponding spirit, 
especially among the military, in the 
sister kingdom. But, in addition to 
this, there were many circiim.stances 
which rendered revolution in favour of a 
constitutional form of government more 
natural — it might almost be said un- 
av^dable — in Portugal than in Spain. 
Jx)ng habits of commercial intercourse, 
close alliance between tlio two coun- 
tnes, glorious victories in which the 
two nations had stood side by side, had 
inspired the Portuguese with an aident, 
it might almost be said an extravagant, 
admiration of British liberty and in- 
stitutions. They had seen, os alreadjr 
observed, the probity of English admi- 
nistration, and contrasted it with the 
corruptions of their own : they ascribail 
it all to the influence of English insti- 
tutions, and thought they would ex- 
cliange the one for the other by adopt- 
ing a representative form of govern- 
ment ; they had seen tlie vtdour of 
Britisli soldiers, and thought liberty 
would in like manner render them in- 
vincible. A conspiracy, which proved 
abortive, headed by General Freyre, in 
1817, had already given proof how gen- 
erally those ideas influenced the army; 
and three additional years of govern- 
ment by a Regency at Lisbon, without 
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the lustre or attractions of a court to 
enlic^ the selfish feelings on the side 
of loyalty, had ^veu them additional 
strenl^h, and ff^dered the whole po- 
pulation of the seaports and atmy ripe 
ibr a revolt. The consequence was, that 
when it broke out, on the night of the 
23d August, it met with scarcely any 
l^mi^tance. The whole military com- 
manoedthe revolt ; the people all joined 
them ; a Junta, consisting of popular 
leaders, was established, and a consti- 
tutional government proclaimed. 

9jB. When the English, retiring from 
their long career of victory, withdrew 
from PorSigal, Marshal Beresford, who 
had traiued their army and led it to 
victory, was left at its head, and about 
a hundred English officers, chiefly on 
the staff or in command of regiments, 
remained in Portugal. Aware of the 
crisis which was approachinff, Marshal 
Beresford had, in April, embarked for 
Rio Janeiro, to lay in person before the 
king a representation of the discontents 
of the country, and the absolute neces- 
sity of making a large and immediate 
remittance to discharge the pay of the 
troops, which had fallen very much into 
arrears. Many of the English officers, 
however, were at Oporto when the in- 
surrection broke out ; and as iheAr 
lity to their oaths was w’ell known, 
they were immediately arrested and put 
into confinement, though treated with 
the utmost respect. Sleanwhile the 
insurrection spread over the whole of 
tlie north of Portugal, and the Conde 
do Amarante, who had endeavoured to 
make head against it in the ))rovince of 
Tras- 08 -Montes, was deserted by his 
troops, who joined the insurgents, and 
oSiliged to fly into Galicia. The Re- 
gency at Lisbon, on the 2flth August, 
published a fierce proclamation, de- 
nouncing the proceedings at Oporto, 
and decEuing thoir resolution to sub- 
vert them. But they soon had con- 
vincing proof that their authority rest- 
ed on a sandy foundation. The 15th 
September, the anniversary of the de- 
livery of the Portuguese territory from 
Junot’s invasion in 1808, had hitherto 
always been kept as a day of great na- 
tional and military rejoicing in Por- 
tugal. On this occasion, however, the 


Regency, distrustful of the fidelity of 
their troops, forbade any militajy dis- 
play. The soldiers hau been ordered 
to be confined to their barracks, when; 
at four in the afternoon, the 18th regi« 
ment, of its own accord, marched out, 
headed by its officers, and, making 
straight for the great sq^uore of the city, 
drew np there in battle array, amidst 
cries of “ Viva pi Constitution ! ** They 
were soon joined by the 10th reriment 
from the castle, the 4th from the Campo 
d’Ourique, the cavalry, the artillery, 
and ere long by the whole of the gar- 
rison. All, headed by their officers, 
and in full marching order, were assem- 
bled in the square, amidst cheers from 
the soldiers and deafening shouts from 
the people. No resistance was any- 
where attempted ; nothing was seen 
but unanimity, nothing heard but the 
“ vivas” of tne soldiery, and the huz- 
zas of the multitude. The halls of the 
Regency were thrown open, and a new 
set of regents appointed by the leaders 
of the revolt by acclamation ; and hav- 
ing accomplished the revolution, the 
soldiers returned at ten at night, in 
parade order, to their barracks, as from 
a day of ordinary festivity. g 

97. Universal enthusiasm ensued for 
some days, and the unanimity of the 
people proved }»ow general and deep- 
seated had been the desire for political 
change and a representative govern- 
ment, at least among the military and 
the citizens of the towns. The entire 
country followed, as is generally the 
case in such instances, the example of 
the capital ; the constitution was every- 
where proclaimed, and the former i>er- 
sons in authority were superseded by 
others attached to the new order of 
things. On the 1st October, the Oporto 
Junta entered the cajiital, and imme- 
diately fraternised in the most cordial 
way with the Junta already elected 
there. The British officers were every- 
where dispossessed of their commands, 
and put under surveillance, but treated 
with equal kindness and consideration. 
After a debate which was prolonged 
for several days, it was decreed that 
the two Juntas should be united into 
one composed of two sections — one 
charged with the ordiuaiy administra- 
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tion, and tlte ntliar ’with the st&pB na* 
eessary for assembling the Cortes ; and 
Count Palme^a was despatched on a 
Buecial embassy to Brazil, to lay before 
tne king an account of the events 
which had occurred, and assure his 
Miyesty of the continued loy^ty of the 
Portugese to the royal family. 

98. In the midst of these events, 
Marshal Beresford returned from Bra- 
zil to Lisbon, in the Vengeur of 74 
guns, charged with a message from the 
king to the former Junta. Being in- 
formed by a fisherman, as he approach- 
ed the coast, of the revolution, and 
subversion of the former authorities, 
ho made no attempt to force his way 
ill, but requested permission to land 
as a private individual, as he had many 
concerns of his own to arrange. This, 
however, was positively remsed; he 
was forbid on any account to ap]jroacli 
the harbour ; -the guns were all loaded, 
and the artillerymen xilaced beside 
them to enforce obedience to the man- 
date. Beresford expostulated in the 
warmest manner, but in vain* ; and as 
the agitation in the city became exces- 
sive as f oott as his return was known, 


it was iutimated to him that the soon- 
er ho took his departure for England 
the better. Paring all this time the 
shores were strictly guarded, and no 
precaution omitted which could pre- 
vent any communication with the Ven- 
geur. At length Beresford, finding 
he could not open any correspondence 
with the new Junta, sent them the 


money he had received at liio Janeiro 
for the j»ay of the troops, and returned 
to England in the Arabella packet ; 
wliile the Vengeur proceeded on its 
destination up the Mediterranean. 

99. Such was the return which the 


Portuguese nation made to the British 
for their liberation from French thral- 


dom, and the invaluable aid they had 
rendered them during six successive 
campaigns for the maintenance of their 
independence ! A memorable, but, un- 
happily, a not unusual instance of 
the ingratitude of nations, and the im- 


mediate disregard of the most impor- 
tant services when they are no longer 
required, or when oblivion of them may 
be convenient to the parties who have 


been benefited. Above a hundred of- 
ficers accompanied Manual Beresford 
to England; and tie effects of the 
absence of this nuclei of regular ad- 
ministration soon appeaifed in the 
measures of Oovemmeut. The two 
Juntas came to open rupture in rega^ 
to the manner in which the Cortes was 
to be convoked. The Lisbon onem4fi»# s 
tained it should be done accord^g to 
the ancient forms of the constitute ; 
hut this -was vehemently opposed by 
the Oporto Junta, which was composed 
of ardent democrats, who asserted that 
these antiquated forms were far too * 
aristocratical, and that the public Wish- 
es w6uld never be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the immediate adoption 
of the Spanish constitution. Few kneW 
what that constitution really was ; but 
it instantly was taken up as a rallying^ 
cry by the extreme democratic pmy* 
Still the Junta of Lisbon held e^t, 
upon which Silviera, wlio was at me 
head of the violent revolutionists, and 
had great influence with the troops, 
surrounded the Palace of the Junta 
'with a body of soldiers, who, by loud 
shouts and threats, instantly extorted 
a decree, adopting in toto the Spanish 
constitution, and appointing one de- 
puty for every thirty thousand inha- 
bitants, to be elected by universal 
suffrage. 

100. So far the victoiy of the revo 
lutionists was complete, but the step 
had been too violent ; neither the 
public nor tho majority of the army 
were, on consideration, inclined to go 
into such violent measures. The in- 
corporations {Oremios} and magistrates 
protested against the proceedings, and 
a majority of the officers in the army 
came round to the same sentiments. 

A hundred and fifty officers in the 
army, and nearly all the civil autho- 
rities, resigned their situations. The 
consequences were soon felt. On tho 
17th November a general council of 
officers was held, at which Colonel 
Castro Sepulveda, who was at the hetid 
of the moderate party, laboured so 
assiduously to convince them of their 
error, that, after a debate of six hours, 
resolutions were passed to the effect 
that the state of public opinion in tho 
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caj^ital required that those who had 
resigned ^oiild resume their situa* 
tions ; that the Section of the Cortes 
shall be made according to the Spanish 
system, but no other part of the Spanish 
constitution adopted till the Cortes 
liad met and considered the subject. 
The reaction was now complete : upon 
resolutions being intimated to 
the officers of the late Government 
who had resigned, they resumed tlieir 
functions. Silviera was, with the gen- 
eral concurrence of the people, ordered 
to quit the city in two hours, which he 
• did amidst loud acclamations, and the 
ascendancy of the moderate party was 
for a time established. But it was for 
a time only. The fatal step had been 
taken, the irrecoverable concession 
made. The resolution that the Cor- 
tes ^ould be elected on the Spanish 
))rinciple, which was a single chamber 
and universal suffrage, and that there 
should be a member for every thirty 
thousand inhabitants, necessarily threw 
the power into the hands of the multi- 
tude, and precluded the possibility of 
anything like a stable or free constitu- 
tion being formed. 

101. Italy was not long of catching 
' the destructive llame which had been 
kindled, and burned so fiercely, in the 
Spanish iieninsula. The career of re- 
fonii was begun in Piedmont on the 
•25th Febnuiry 1820, by a decree of 
tlie King of Sardinia, which created a 
commission composed of the most emi- 
nent statesmen and juris-con&ults, to 
examine the existing laws, and con- 
sider what alterations should bo made 
to bring them into harmony with the 
institutions of other countries and the 
spirit of the age ; and even in the 
realm of Naples, the germ of practical 
improvement had begixn to unfold it- 
self. The excessive increase of the 
land-tax, which had in some places 
risen to thirty -three per cent, had 
tended to augment in that country the 
general discontent, which in the in- 
habitants of towns, and the more in- 
telligent of those in the country, had 
centred in an ardent desire for repre- 
sentative institutions, wliich they re- 
garded as the only effectual safeguard 
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gainst similar abuses in time to come. 
The government of Murat, and the 
society of the French officers during 
6igbt*years, had confirmed these ide^ 
and augmented the importunity for 
these iustitutious. Tills desire had 
been fanned into a perfect passion in 
Sicily by the experiment which had 
been made of a representative govern- 
ment of that country by the English 
during the war, which was in the 
highest degree popular with the Liberal 
leaders. Bui after the peace it had 
been found by experience to be so 
alien to the character and wants of the 
rural inhabitants, that it fell to the 
ground of its own accord, on the with- 
drawal of the English troops ; and the 
only trace of the constitutional regime 
which remained was the ominous word 
“w?io hicdgetto,'* a money account, 
which had been imported from their 
Gothic allies into the harmonious 
tongue of the Italian shores. 

302, Ferdinand the king had, in ac- 
cordance with the declared wishes of 
the most intelligent pent of his sub- 
jects, announced the accjeptanco by 
the Government of a constitutional 
regune during the crisis wliich preced- 
(‘d the fall of Napoleon and conclusion^ 
of the war. Before leaving the Sici- 
lian shores to reoccupy the throne of 
his fathers, on the dethronement of 
Murat in 1815, he had issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he announced, 

“ The people will he the sovereign, and 
the monarch will only bo the deposi- 
tary of the laws, which shall he de- 
creed by a constitution the most ener- 
getic and desirable.” These words 
diffused univemal satisfaction, and, 
like Lord William Bentinck's cele- 
brated proclamation to the Genoese in 
the preceding year, were regarded with 
reason as a pledge of the future govern- 
ment under which they were to live.’*^ 
But it soon appeared that these pro- 

* "Dc’ cinque fogli del re, scrlfcti In Mes- 
sina dal 20 al 24 ma^io erano i sens! : pace, 
concoTdia, oblio deile passate vicende; vi 
traluoeva la modesta confessions de’ propri 
torti ; pariavosi di leggi fondameniali della 
state, di liberta civile, di formali guarentigle; 
e coal VI stava adoinbrata la costituzione 
senza profferirsene il nome.*' — Colletta, 
EUtoriad^ Napoli, it 26L 
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miaes, like those of the German sove- 
reigns during the mortal agony of 
1813, were made onlj^ to be broken. 
Whatever the individual wishes of 
Ferdinand may have been, he was over- 
ruled by a superior influence, which 
he had no means of withstanding. By 
a secret article of the treaty between 
Austria and Naples, concluded in 1815, 
it was expressly stipulated that “his 
Neapolitan mtyesty should not intro- 
duce in his government aiiy principles 
irreconcilable with those adopted by his 
Imperial majesty in the government of 
his Italian provinces. 

103. Tlie hands of the King of Na- 
ples were thus tied by an o verwhelming 
power, which he had not the means, even 
if he had possessed the inclination, 
to resist. All tliat could be done was 
to introduce local reforms, and correct, 
in a certain degree, lot^al abuses ; and 
some steps towards a representative 
government had already been taken 
in this way. Provincial and munici- 
pal assemblies had been autliorised, 
which had commenced some Reforms 
and suggested others, and were in mo- 
gress of '’oUecting information from 
practical men as to the real wants and 
requirements of the country. But these 
slow and progressive advances by no 
means suited the impatience of the ar- 
dent Italian people, and least of all, of 
that energetic and enthusiastic portion 
of them who were enrolled in the 8 * 5 - 
CRET Societies which already over- 
.spread that beautiful peninsula, and 
have ever since exercised so important 
an influence on its destinies. 

104. Secret societies banded together 
for somti common purpose arc the na- 
tural rei^-'-urces of the weak against the 
strong, of the oppressed against the op- 
pressors. It is the boast, and in many 
respects the well-founded boast, of free 
nations, that by removing the necessity 
which has produced it, they alone have 
succeeded in eradicating this dreadful 
evil from the social system. Where men 
are permitted to combine openly, and 
the constitution affords a legitimate 
channel of complaint, the necessity of 
secret associations is removed, and with 
tliat removal their frequency is much 
abated. Yet is it not altogethei- re- 


moved; the desire to compass even 
legitimate ends by uolawml means 
sometimes perpetuated such societies 
when the necessity for them no longer 
exists ; and the Ilibbonism of Ireland 
and trades-unions of England remain 
a standing reproof against free insti- 
tutions, and a lasting proof that thn 
enjoyment of even a latitudinaiiaii 
amount of liberty sometimes fiords 
no guarantee against the desire to< 
abuse its powers. In Italy, however, 
at this time, the despotic nature of the 
institutions had given such societies a 
greater excuse — ^if anything can ever 
excuse the handing together of men by 
secret means and guilty acta, to over- 
turn existing institutions. 

105. The Carbonari of Italy arose 
in a very different interest from that 
to which their association was ulti- 
mately directed. They were founded, 
or perhaps taken advant^e of, by 
Queen Caroline, on occasion of tflo 
French invasion of Naples in 1808 ; 
and it was by their means that the re- 
sistance was organised in the Abrazri 
and Calabria, which so long counter- 
balanced the reimhlican, influence in 
the southern parts of the peninsula. 
Subsequently they were made use of 
by Murat at the time of the dowulkll 
of Napoleon, to promote his views for 
the foimation of a great kingdom in 
Italy, which should be free from Tra> 
montane influence, and restore unity, 
independence, prosperity, and glory to 
iJie descendants of the former masters 
of the world. Being directed now to 
a definite practicalffe object, which 
had long occupied the Italian mind, 
which had been the dream of its poets, 
the aspiration of its patriots™ whi^ 
it was hoped would rescue it from the 
effects of the “fatal gift of beauty” 
under which it had so long laboured, 
and terminate a servitude which clung 
to it conquering or conquered* — ^this 
association now rapidly increased in 
numbers, influence, and the hordiliood 
of its projects. It continued to grow 
rapidly during the five years which 
succe^ed the fall of Napoleon and re- 
establishment of the Bourbon dynasty 
in Naples ; and as tlie desires of peace 

* “ Viucitrice o vinta aempre asserva*' 
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had come in place of the passions of 
war» it had swelled so as to embrace 
considetablo portions of the members, 
and by far the greater part of the talent 
and energy of the State. It hod com- 
paratively few partisans in the rural dis- 
tricts, among which ancient influences 
still retained their ascendancy ; but in 
the towns, among the incorporations, 
Ihe universities, the scholars, the army, 
and the artists, it had nearly spread 
universally ; and it might with truth 
be said, tnat among the 642,000 per- 
sons who in Italy were said to he en- 
rolled in its ranks, were to be found 
nearly the whole genius, intelligence, 
and patriotism of the land. 

106. Governed both by princes of 
the house of Bonrhoii, and intimately 
connectetl for centuries by political ai- 
liance, intermarriage of families, and 
similarity of manners, Naples had for 
long been influenced in a great degree 
by 3ie political events of Spain. Upon 
a people so situated, actuated by such 
desires, and of so excitable a tempe- 
ramenjt, the example of the Spanish 
revolution operated immediately, and 
with universal force. The Carbonari 
over the whole peninsula were speedily 
in motion, to effect the same liberation 
for it as had already been achieved 
without serious effusion of blood in 
Spain ; and os it was known that the 
Franc -Communeros of that country 
had played an important part in its 
revolution, sanguine hoi>es were enter- 
tained that they might be equally suc- 
cessful in their patriotic efforts. Their 
great reliance was on the army, many 
of the higher officers of which wore al- 
ready enrolled in their ranks, and which 
itiftWas hoped would be general!}' influ- 
enced by the example and rewards ob- 
tained by the insurrectionary host in 
the Island of Leon. These hopes were 
not disappointed ; on the 2d July, Mo- 
relli and Menichini — the one a simple 
lidnttoant in the army, the other a 
priest 'in the town of Nol^ but who 
both held important situations in the 
society of tlie Carbonari — assembled 
the soldiers of Morelli’s troop, 
raised the cry of “God, the King, 
jrtid the Constitution 1 " fraternised 
with the National Guard, who joined 


in 1^6 same sentiments ; and with 
theiS united force marched upon Avd- 
llno, the chief town of the provine^^ 
in hope of induci^ its inhabitants 
to join their cause. This was not long 
in being effected. Concilii, who com- 
manded tlu militia of that town, join- 
ed the poMar cause ; Morelli and he 
proclaimed the Constitution amidst 
unanimous shouts, and Concilii was, 
by acclamation, declared the head of 
the patriotijp force and the Riego of 
Naples. 

107. The news of the insurrection at 
Nola, followed as it was immediately 
by the defection of the garrison of 
Avellino, threw the court of Naples 
into the utmost consternation, and 
General Campana, who had the com- 
mand at Salerno, received orders to 
march without delay on the latter 
town, while all the disposable fbr(‘o 
at Naples was ordered to advance in 
support. But vain are all attempts 
to extinguish revolt by soldiers who 
themselves are tainted with the spirit 
of insurrection. General Carascosa, 
who commanded the troops which 
came up from Naples, was no sooner 
in presence of the insurgents who weie 
marching on Salerno, than ho found 
his men so shaken that ho was con- 
strained to retire, to prevent them 
from openly joining tlieir ranks. The 
revolutionists advanced accordingly to 
Salerno, which they occupied in force ; 
and the intelligence of their apj)roach 
excited such a ferment in Naples that 
it soon became evident that the main- 
ccnance of tlie government had become 
impossible. A large body of the prin- 
cipal officers in the garrison waited on 
General Pepe, and cnti-eated him to 
put himself at the head of the insur- 
rection, assuring him of the support 
of the entire army. He yielded with- 
out difficulty to their entreaties ; and 
taking the command of a regiment of 
horse in Naples which had declared for 
the constitutional cause, he set out 
amidst loud cheers for the headquar- 
ters of the insurgents, whom he joined 
at Salerno, where lie was immediately 
saluted by acclamation General -in- 
clxief. 

108. Eveiy day now brought intel- 
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ligence of fresh defections ; the 
regiments in the garrison of Naples 
declared for the constitution, and every 
post announced the junction of some 
new garrison to the cause of the insur> 
gents. Numerous crowds constantly 
surrounded the palace, an(||with loud 
cries and threats demanded the instant 
proclamation of the constitution. The 
students, the professors, the munici- 

{ )ality, the whole intelligent classes, 
oudly supported the demand ; and the 
Icing, without guards or support of 
any kind, moral or physical, found 
himself constrained to yield to their 
demands. Anxious to gain time, he 
consented, after some negotiation, to 
resign his authority into the hands of 
his son, the Duke of Calabria, whom 
lie declared his Vicar-general, with the 
nulimited authorify of Alter ego.*' 
The prince immediately issued a pro- 
clamation declaring his acceptance of 
the Spmish Constitution, under cer- 
tain c onditions ; but the silence of the 
king still excited the alarm -gof the 
popular partjr, and at length his ma- 
jesty himself issued a proclamation, in 
wdiiijh he ratified the promise made 
by his son, and engaged to accept the 
Sjianish Constitution, under the reser- 
vation of such alterations as the na- 
tional representation legally convoked 
might find it necessary to adopt. * The 
prince, at the same time, issued a 
decree declaring his unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the Spanish Constitution 
as promulgated by His Most Catholic 
Majesty on the 7th March; and the 
king two days after solemnly took the 
oath in presence of all the civil and 
military authorities of the kingdom, f 

* **La costitazione del regno delle Due 
Sicilie sarili la stessa adottata per il regno 
delle Spagne nell* anno rsi2, e aanzionata da 
S. M. Cattolica nel maxzo di questo anno; 
salve le modlflcozioni che la rappresentanza 
nozioiiale, costituzionalmente convoeata, cre- 
derd di proporci per adattarla alle circostanze 
particolari dei reali dominii. Francksco, Vi- 
cario. July 6, 1820.”— Colletta, Stotia di 
Napoli, ii. 301. 

t The oath taken by the Prince Vicar-gene- 
ral was as follows; “ In quanto alia costitn- 
zionc di Spagna, ogm ancora nostra, io gimro 
(e alz6 la voce piU diquel che iinporUva T es- 
sere udito) di serbarla illesa, ed all' uopo di 
fenderla col 8ang;ie."— CoLEEiTAjli. 868, 369. 
The oath of the king, taken on the 18th in 


The whole authority in tho kingdom 
immediately passed into tlie hands of 
the revolutionists. General Pepe was 
declared Commander-in-chief instead 
of the Austrian General Nugent, who 
was dismissed. General Felan|riers was 
appointed Governor of Naples ; the 
ministry was entirely changed, and, a 
new one, composed of ardent libenJ^ 
appointed ; a junta of fifteen persons 
nominated to control the Government, 
and the whole appointments solemnly 
confirmed by the king. Great popular 
rejoicings and a general illumination 
testified the universal joy at these lu- 
pid changes ; but it augured ill for the 
stability of tlxe new order of things, or 
its adaptation to the people by whom 
it was adopted, that they had to smd 
to Spain for a copy of the ConsiitiUion 
to which they had all sworn fealty. 

109. While military treason 
thus overturning monarchy in Naples, 
and blasting the growth of freedom, 
by establishW a constitution utterly 
at variance witli the habits, capacities, 
(Mr interests of the great majority of the 
people, and not understood by ten in. 
a million of the inhabitants, the pro- 
gress of insuirection was still more 
rapid in Sicily, where, as already men- 
tioned, a constitutional monarchy had 
been established by the English during 
their occupation in the latter years of ^ 
the w^ar, and the people, generally* 
speaking, were more pracfcioally ac- 
quainted with the working of a free 

presence of all the authorities of the king- 
dom, was BtiU more soleinn : “ ’ Io Ferdinan- 
do Borbone, per la grazia di Dio e per la cos- 
tituziono della inonarchia napoletana, re, col 
nqme di Ferdinando I. del regno delle Dite 
Sicilie, giuro in nome di Dio e sopra i Sanu 
Evangel i che difender6 e cdn8erver6* . . . 

(seguivano lo basi della costituzione : poi dl- 
ceva). ‘Se oporassl contra il imo glura.- 
mento, e contra qualunqtie nrtieolo di esso, 
non dovr6 essere ubbidito; ed ogni opera- 
zione con cui vi contrawenissi, sard. nuUa e 
di nossun valore. Cosi facendo, Iddio mi 
ajuti e ml protenga; altrimenti, me ne di- 
znandi conto.’ Il profiTerito gluramento era 
scritto. Finite di leggerlo, 11 re alz&U capo 
al ciolo, f1sR6 gli occhl alia croce e spontaneO 
disse : * Onnipotente Iddio che oollo sguardo 
infinite leggi nell' aninia e neU' arvenire, se 
io raentisco o se dovrd mancare al ^ura- 
mento, tu in questo istante dirigi sul inio 
capo 1 fUlmtni della tua vendetta.' 

LETTA, ii. 870, 871, 
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constitotioj). The English institutions 
had been abolished when they with- 
4i,*ew from the kingdom — unlike the 
Code ENapoleon, wliich, founded on the 
matured wisdom of the Koman law, 
everywhere survived the fall of his 
dynasty. The Government, however, 
established municipal councils, 
d^tedby the more respectable classes, 
declared any additional imposts ille^ 
without the consent of the States-Ge- 
neral of the reahn, and issued some 
salutary decrees for the limitation of 
the excessive evils of entails. But 
these practical reforms did not in the 
least answer the wishes of the Sicilian 
revolutionists, who, even more than 
the Neapolitans, sighed for the estab- 
lishment of representative institu- 
tions, and ardently desired instantly 
to separate from Naples, and get the 
command of the country by adopting 
the Spanish Constitution. The first 
news of the revolution at Naples ex- 
cited a great sensation ; and tnis was 
fanned into a perfect tumult when the 
official intelligence arrived on the 14th 
of the acceptance of the constitution 
by the king. They had no thought, 
however, of remaining subject to his 
government. In the Sicilian mind, os 
in the Irish, personal freedom and 
revolution are inseparaldy connected 
with insular iudependence ; and the 
‘ first impulse of patriotism ever has 
been to detach tnemselves from the 
'dominant power which has ruled, and, 
as they think, oppressed tliem. 

110. The following day, July 15, 
happened to be the great national fes- 
tival of the Sicilians— that of St Ro- 
salie — when, even in ordinarj^ times, 
all business is suspended, and the 
whole inhabitants devote themselvec’ 
to festivitjr and joy. It was held on 
this occasion with more than wonted 
splendour and animation at Palermo, 
the capital of the island. Early in the 
morning the committees of the Carbo- 
nari were in activity, the bands of 
the revolutionists in motion ; cries of 
** yiva la Costituziono Spagnuola! — 
Viva rindepenza!” were universal; 
the inhabitants, even of an opposite 
way of thinking, were compelled to 
adopt cockades of the national colour 


^ »w) with the Sicilian eagle ; and 
a trifling incident having exceed their 
resentment against General Church, m 
Englishman, who still retained the 
command of the place, he was attacked, 
and his house pillaged. General Na- 
sell!, wheicommanded the Neapolitan 
troops in the island, in vain endea- 
voured, by yielding to the movement, 
to moderate its excesses. The pow- 
lace, having once tasted of the plea- 
sures of pillage, and become excited 
by the passions of revolution, became 
vmolly ungovernable, and proceeded 
to the most deplorable excesses. They 
advanced in tumultuous bodies to the 
three forts of Ia Sancta, Castellamare, 
and Palermo Realo, which commanded 
the city; and as the troops, having 
received no orders how to act, made 
scarcely any resistance, the populace 
made themselves masters of the forts, 
and the whole arsenals they contained, 
from which they armed tliemselves, 
and immediately commenced an indis- 
criminate pillage. 

111. Alarmed at the consequences 
of the movement they had in the first 
instance encouraged, Naselli and the 
nobies now endeavoured to restrain the 
excesses of the populace. They ap- 
pointed a junta of fifteen persons armed 
with full powers to restore order ; and 
then having rallied the troops, suc- 
ceeded, on the following day, in re- 
gaining possession of the forts which 
had been lost on the preceding. But 
the revolutionists, now infuriated by 
wine, and rendered desperate by the 
loss of the forts, procecjded to the pri- 
sons, which had been with difficulty 
defended on the preceding day, broke 
open the doors, burst through the bar- 
riers, and, amidst frightful yells on 
both sides, liberated eight hundred 
galley-slaves, who instantly joined 
their ranks. Encouraged by this g^t 
reinforcement, they proceeded, amidst 
revolutionary cries and shouts of 
triumph, to assail the troops which 
were concentrated on the Piazza del 
Gastello, to the number of seventeen 
hundred. Assailed on all sides by a 
highly-excited multitude twenty thou- 
sand strong, armed with the weapons 
they had won on the preceding day, 
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and led on by a fanatic monk i®ed 
Vagleia, the ttoopa were soon broten, 
and immediately a frightful massacre 
ensued. Prince Catolica, who had, in 
the first instance, declared in favour 
of the cause of independence, but sub- 
sequently united with thj^ troops to 
coerce the excesses of the people, was 
inhumanly massacred, his head put 
on a pike in the centre of the city, 
and his four quarters exposed in four 
of its principal streets. Prince Aci 
and Colonel Sanzas, who had resisted 
the seizure of the artillery in the forts, 
shared the same fate ; and General 
Nasolli, who was besieged in the gov- 
ernor’s palace, with great difficulty 
made his escape by a back way witfi 
a hundred soldiers, and, reaching the 
harbour, set sail in the utmost con- 
sternation for Naples. Nearly the 
whole remainder of the troops, iifteen 
hundred in number, were put to death ; 
all th' Neapolitans in Palermo, to the 
numtjcr of six thousand, were thrown 
into prison ; a new junta, exposed 
of the most ardent revolutionists, was 
appointed by the populace : and dur- 
ing the lemaindor of the day and fol- 
lowing night the town was abandoned 
to pillage, and all the horrors of a for- 
tress taken by assault, 

112. The first care of the new junta, 
as is generally the case in such in- 
stances, after the victory has been 
gained, was to coerce the excesses of 
the unruly allies by whom it had been 
achieved. The galley-slaves were with 
some difficulty persuaded to give uj) 
their arm^s, a general amnesty for all 
offencef; was proclaimed, and they all 
received a free pardon upon condition 
of leaviiig the city ; the whole murders 
and robberies of the preceding day 
were hushed up, and their perpetra- 
tors declaixjd to have deserved well of 
their country ; the most prominent 
of them received golden medals ; the 
monk Vagleia was declared a colonel 
in the national army, and the Piazza 
del Gastello, where the troops had been 
massacred, was directed to be called 
“Piazza deUa Vittoria.” More effi- 
cient means were taken to assert the 
national independence, and restore the 
order which had been so fearfully dis- 


turbed. A national guard was estab- 
lished, and soon aoqwed in Palermo 
a tolerable degree of efficiency ; circu- 
lars were sent to the other towns in the 
island, inviting them to join the pa- 
triots in its capital, and a deputation 
of eight persons despatched to Naples 
to arrange the terms of an accospipo- 
dation, on the footing of the political 
independence of Sicily. 

113. But the repupUcans of Naples 
were by no means inclined to these 
sentiments ; and the revolutionists' of 
Sicily soon found, as those of Ireland 
had done in the days of Cromwell, that 
whatever changes the elevation of the 
people to power may produce in the 
measures of goveinnnmt, it makes none 
in the ambition by which it is animated, 
and that a democratic rule is even more 
hard to shake off than a monarchical. 
So far from being inclined to agree to 
a 8e|)aration of the two governments, 
the popular leaders at Naples were de- 
termined to uphold the union, and ani- 
mated with the most intense desire to 
^take vengeance on the Sicilians for the 
‘frightful atrocities with which the re- 
volution had commenced. When the 
deputation from Sicily approached, it 
was only allowed to como to Procida, 
an island in the Bay of Naples ; and 
the first question asked was, whether 
they recognised King Ferdinand, which 
having boon answered in the affirmaf* 
tive, tne negotiation commenced ; but 
iL soon broke ofi‘ upon disexivering thafT 
the sine qud non of the Sicilian depu- 
ties was a separate parliament and 
constitution for themselves. “Repeal 
of the Union” was their watchword, 
which w’as answered in e<]ually loud 
terms from the Parthenopeiaii shores, 

“ Unity and Indivisibility of the Con- 
stitution.” So far from acquiescing 
in the demand for a separation, the 
Neapolitan government made the most 
vigorous preparations for asserting their 
supreijiacy by force^ and reducing Ihe 
sanguinary and rebellious Sicilians to 
enture subjection, 

114. hi the beginning of Septem- 
ber, General Floridan Pepe, brother to 
tlxe generalissimo at Naples, landed at 
Malazzo in Sicily, four leagues from 
Paleimo, at the liead of lour thou- 
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tiand men ; and though he met with 
some opposition, he easily overcame it, 
and in a few days appeared before the 
gates of the capital. Its inliabitants 
were nearly reduced to iheir own re- 
sources, for the other boroughs in the 
islaiu^ horror-struck, and terrified at 
the ftightful excesses of which Palermo 
had been the theatre, himg back, and 
had forwarded none of the required 
contingents for the support of the 
cause of separation in that city. The 
guerillas which infested his flanks, 
composed almost entirely of the libe- 
rated galley-slaves, who dreaded the 
reimposition of their fetters, having 
been cleared away, the attack on the 
forces of Palermo began in good ear- 
nest on the 3d and 4tli of September. 
They at first attempted to keep the 
field, but their raw levies proved no 
match for the regular troops of Na- 
ples. Defeated with serious loss in 
several encounters, their forces were 
soon shut up in Palermo; and the 
principal towns in the island having 
sent in their adhesion to General Pepe, 
and the regular troops in the ganisons, 
which still held out for the royal cause, 
having joined their forces to his, the 
junta of Palermo became convinced 
tiiat the contest was hopeless, and 
were disposed to lend an ear to an ac- 
commodation. To facilitate and en- 
force it, Pepe moved forward on the 
25th September to the very gates of 
the <yty. He then renewed his pro- 
positions ; hut the violent party in the 
city had now regained the ascendancy, , 
and dispossessed their own junta ; the | 
flag of truce was fired on, and the poo- 

S le seemed prepare^ for a desperate 
isistance. But itVas seeming only. 
On the next day the Neapolitan forces 
succeeded in penetrating into the city 
by the royal park, and tne Neapolitan 
flotilla in the roads drew near, and pre- 
pared to second Pepe by a general 
bombardment. The most furious re- 
publicans, now convinced that further 
resistance was hopeless, and could end 
only iU the destruction of themselves 
and their city, listened to terms of ac- 
commodation. Pepe humanely acceded 
to their offer of submission, and, to 
«ave their city from the horrors of an 


asi|Pt, withdrew his troops firom the 
posbi they had won withm its Walls. 
The populace, seeing the troops with* 
draw, ascribed it to fear, and recom- 
menced hostilities; but the retribu- 
tion was immediate and teirible. On 
the 27th the bombardni ent commenced, 
and with the most dreadful effect. The 
town was soon on fire in several places, 
and the infuriated mob, passing 
one exti'eme to another, ere long craved 
peace in the most abject terms. A 
capitulation was concluded on the 5th, 
and General Pepe was put in posses- 
sion of the forts. The Neapolitan 
constitution was proclaimed, a new 
junta named, and the Prince of Pa- 
lermo appointed to its head. 

115. Hitherto everything had suc- 
ceeded to a wish with the Neapolitans, 
but they soon found that great diffi- 
culties remained behind. The ques- 
tion of sepaiTition was not yet decided ; 
the second article of the capitulation 
had provided that that difficult mat- 
ter should be decided by a majority of 
votes in the Sicilian parliament legal- 
ly convoked. This article, as well it 
might, was extremely ill received at 
Naples ; the capitulation was annulled, 
as having been entered into by General 
Pepe without any authority to leave 
the question of separation unsettled. 
He was dismissed from his command, 
which was conferred on General Col- 
letta. He w'as soon reinforced by six 
thousand troops from Calabria, with 
the aid of which he reduced Palermo 
to entire subjection, disarmed the in- 
habitants, and imposed on tlie city a 
heavy military contribution, wdiich had 
a surprising effect in cooling their re- 
volutionary ardour. Hostilities im- 
mediately ceased through the ‘whole 
island, and the Sicilians soon found, to 
their cost, that they had gained little 
by their change of masters, and that 
their revolutionary rulers at Naples 
W‘ero more difficult to deal with tnan 
their former feeble monarch had been. 

116. By the Spanish -Constitution, 
now adopted as that of Naples, there 
vras to bo one deputy for every thirty 
thovisand inhabitants, whim gave 
seventy-four deputies for Naplo^ and 
twenty -four for Sicily ; the inhabitants. 
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of the former being 5,052,000, of the 
latter 1,681,000. The electors were 
anxiously adjured in a proclamation 
to choose wise and patriotic represen- 
tatives — a vain recommendation in a 
country recently convulsed by the pas- 
sions and torn by the desires of a revo- 
lution. The deputies were such as in 
these circumstances usually acquire an 
ascendancy — violent democrats, village 
attorneys, revolutionary leaders of the 
army, a few professors and literary 
men, and some renegade priests. The 
report of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs announced tliat all the great 
powers had refused to recogiiist} the 
revolutionary changes <at Naples ; that 
of the Minister of the Interior signal- 
ised the numerous abuses whiuh had 
prevailed in the internal administra- 
tion of the kingdom, and which it was 
proposed to remedy, and recommended 
the sale of a large part of the national 
domains to meet the deficiencies of tlie 
exchequer ; that of the Minister at 
War, the measures which were in, pro- 
gress for providing for its external 
defence. This consisted in a regulai*' 
army 52,000 men, movable, na- 
tional guards 219,000 strong, and an 
immovable one of 400,000 men. But 
these forces existed on paper only, 
notwithstanding all the elforts of the 
Carbonari ; the recruiting went on ex- 
tremely slowly ; disorder and corrup- 
tion pervaded eVery branch of the pub- 
lic administration ; and, distnistful of 
all the vaunted means of national de- 
fence, all eyes w^ere already turned to 
the congress of the Allied powers at 
Tropi)au, where it was evident the real 
destiny of the revolution would be de- 
termined 

117. Tlie Roman States were too 
near, and too closely connected with 
the Neapolitan, not to participate in 
their passions, and in some degree 
share tneir destinies. Disturbances ac- 
cordingly took place at an early period 
in the pontifical dominions ; but they 
began in a very peculiar class, whose 
efforts for liberation proved of as little 
value as their assistance was discredit- 
able to the Liberal cause. On the 
night of the 4th September a revolt 
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broke out’ in the great dep6t of galley- 
slaves at Civita Vecchia, whei-e axteen 
hundred lEonvicts of tlie worst descrip^ 
tion were confined. At seven in we 
evening a low murmur was heard in 
the principal prison, and immediately 
a general insurrection commencea. 
The irons were broken, and by shear 
strength and the weight of numbers 
the barriers were burst through, and 
the infuriated multitude rushM with 
frightful cries into the outer parts of 
the enclosure. The troops arrived, 
and the gaUey-slaves immediately in- 
vited them to fraternise witli them, 
calling out “ Long live the Republic ! 
Join with us, and to-morrow we sliall 
establish a republic in Oivita Vecchia, 
and all will be right ’* Biit the troops 
were not couvincod that all would be 
right with the aid of such allies ; they 
did their duty : several volleys fired 
at point-blank distance spread te^r 
among their ranks, and at length, at 
seven next morning, the insurrection 
was suppressed, though not without 
c«)nsiderahle blcK)dshed. This outbreak 
was connected with a much more con- 
siderable conspiracy in Rome and 
Beneventuin, which, although sup- 
pressed in the capital by the vigilance 
of the police, succeeded in the latter 
town, and for a time severed it from 
the Ecclesiastical States. 

118. A more serious insurrection soon* 
afterensuodin Bieumont, which, from 
its close vicinity to France, the Jong^ 
sei’vice of its troops with the armies of 
tha± power, and the martial spirit of 
its mnabitants, has always been more 
swift to share in the revolutionary 
spirit, and more sturdy in maintaining 
it, than any other of tlie Italian states* 
Like Spain and Portugal, the desire 
for free and representative institutions 
had there come to animate the breasts 
of the officers in the army, and nearly 
the whole of the educated and intelli- 
gent classes of the people. The Cm*- 
boiiari numbered not only the whole 
of the ardent and enthusiastic, but by 
far the greater part of the intelligence 
and patriotism in the State. Uuhap- 
pily, their information and experience 
were not eq^ual to their vigour and 
2 A 
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{spirit, and by at once embracing the 
Spanish Constitution they entangled 
themselves in all the evils and diffi- 
culties with which that absurd and 
perilous system was environed. On 
the 11th January some young students 
appeared at the theatre of Andennes, 
in the district of Hovarrais, wearing 
the red cap of liberty, and by the vio- 
lence of their conduct occasioned a 
tumult, which was only suppressed 
next day. by four companies of the 
guards from Turin, which were marched 
ffom that ca]>ital under the command 
of its governor. But though suppressed 
on this occasion, the revolutionary 
spirit was far from being extinct, and 
it soon broke out under more serious 
circumstances, and in a far more in- 
fluential ckss. In the end of February, 
oil the representation of the Austrian 
minister that they were engaged in a 
conspiracy to chase the Imperialists 
from Italy, several noblemen, leaders 
of the Liberal cause, were arrested in 
Piedmont, and conducted to the cita- 
del of Fenestrelles, This was the sig- 
nal for a general movement, which it 
appears was embraced by the highest 
officers in the army, and principal 
nobles in the State, to whose conspir- 
acy for the establishment of a consti- 
tutional government the Prince of Ca- 
rignan, the heir-apparent to the throne, 
was no stranger. He at first engaged 
to co-operate in their designs, but soon 
aftor^^desfiairing of success, ho drew 
back, and counselled the abandon- 
ment, or at least postponement, o|Ahe 
undertaking. But the conspirators 
were too far advanced to recede, and 
the advance of the Austrians towards 
JSaples convinced them that not a 
moment was to be lost if they weie 
ever to strike a blow for the independ- 
ence of Italy. Unless this movement 
could be arrested, it was all over with 
the revolutionary party in the south ; 
and nothing seemed so likely to do this 
as an insurrection in Piedmont. 

119. On the morning of the 4th 
March, symptoms of revolt appeared 
in some regiments stationed in and 
near VerceUi, but the conspirators 
faikd' in their object then, from the 
majority of the troops holding out for 


the royal cause. But on, the 10th the 
constitution of Spain was openly pro- 
claimed at Alessandria by Count Par- 
ma and Colonel Regis, who permitted 
such of the troops as were opposed to 
the movement to return to their homes, 
which a mat number of them, includ- 
ing nearly all the mountaineers from 
Savoy, accordingly did. With the aid 
of such as remained, however, and a 
body of ardent students, the leaders 
j^t possession of the citadel of that 
important fortress, and immediately 
hoisted the Italian tricolor flag — green, 
red, and blue. No sooner was the 
intelligence of this important success 
received in Turin than the whole Car- 
bonari and conspirators were in mo- 
tion. tCries of “Viva il Re!” and 
“Viva la Costituzione !’' were heard 
on all sides from a motley crowd of 
soldiers and students who surrounded 
the royal troops, who were not per- 
mitted to act against them, and pro- 
bably would not have done so if order- 
ed. .Emboldened by this inaction, and 
hearing every hour of some fresh insur- 
rection of the troops in the vicinity, 
the conspirators, on tlie following day, 
ventured on still more decisive mea- 
sures, which proved entirely suci‘(*s8- 
ful. Captain Lesio, setting out early 
from Turin, raised the regiment of 
light-horse at Pignerol, who moved 
towartls the heights of Carinagnuola, 
shouting “Death to the AvMria7is 
Their arrival at Turin, joined to the 
alarming mtelligerjce received of simi- 
lar insurrections in other quarters, de- 
cided the go\’ernor of the capital, the 
Chevalier di Varas, to evacuate the 
town with the few troops which still 
adhered to the royal cause. This was 
immediately done ; the citadel and 
forts were taken possession of by the 
Liberals, and the Spanish (’onstitu- 
tion proclaimed amidst the combined 
shouts of the military and people. 

120. On receiving intelligence of 
this alarming and successful insurrec- 
tion, the king, who was at the chateau 
of Monte-Calveri, in the neighbour- 
hood, hastened to Turin, and a cabinet 
council was hurriedly assembled to 
consider what should be done in the 
circumstances. At first it was intended 
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by the monarch to put himself at the 
head of tlie guards and march upon 
Alessandria, -which was regarded as the 
headquarters of the insurrection ; and 
a proclamation was issued denyin^^the 
statements which had been, spread 
abroad that Austria had demanded the 
disbanding of the Piedmontese troops 
and the occupation of the fortresses. 
Hut the accounts which rapidly arrived 
from all quarters, of the general de- 
fection of the troops, rendered this 
a hopeless undertaking. The guards 
themselves were not to be relied on. 
("rowds, which there was no means of 
dispersing, collected on all sides, ex- 
claiming, Viva la Costituzioiie !** 
The military sent against them joined 
in the shouts, or remained passive 
spectators of the tumult. In this ex- 
tremity a fresh council was held of the 
king’s ministers, and it was there pro- 
posed to proclaim the constitution of 
Kranc.'» as a sort of mczzo-terminc be- 
twxjpu monarchy and a republic. Hut 
matters had gone too fiir to admii now 
of such a compromise. While the 
council was sitting in the palace, and 
a vast vi’owd, with the military in 
their front, filled the great s<piare ad- 
jacent, three guns were heard from the 
citadel, -which announced that it had 
fallen into the liands of the conspii’a- 
tors ; and soon the tricolor flag, hoisted 
on the raihpai’ts, amidst loud cheers 
from all parts of the city, announced 
that the triumph of the insurgents was 
complete. 

121. l/pon receiving this stunning 
intelligence, the king despatched the 
I*rince of Cariguan to the citadel to 
ascertain tlie objects and demands of 
the con..pirators. He found an im- 
mense crowd on the glacis, shouting’ 
“ Viva il Re— Viva la Costitiizione di 
Sjiagna ! ” and the troops in dense 
masses on the ramparts responding to 
the cries The Prince was received by 
tlie garrison with the honours of w'ar, 
and every demonstration of lespect ; 
hut the demand was universal for the 
Spanish Constitution. * ‘ Our hearts, ” 
said they, ** are faitliful to the king, 
but we must extricate him from his 
fatal c,onncils : war -with Austria, and 
the constitution of Spain— that is w^hat 


the situation of tho cotmtry and th^ 
people require." With this answer the 
prince returned to the palace, where a 
long conference took place between the 
princes of the royal family and the 
cabinet. It was animated in the ex- 
treme, and continued through tlie 
whole night. The king was Ann : re- 
solved not to be unfaithful to his en- 
gagements with his allies or the cause 
of royalty, ho took the resolution to 
abdicate in favour of the next heir, 
who was less implicated in the one, 
and might feel less reluctant to forego 
the rights of the otlier. This deter- 
mination was immediately acted upon. 
Early on the morning of the 13th, the 
royal family, under a large escort, set 
out from Turin for J?ice, and a pro- 
clamation was issued bs the Prince of 
Cariguan*, declaring that he had been 
appointed regent of the realm. The 
change of government was immediirte* 
lynotifled to the foreign ministers, the 
regent installed in full sovereignty, and 
the constitution of Spain proclaimed 
amidst universal acclamation, without 
the vast majority knowing^ what they 
had adopted or w'ere shouting about. 

122. Such was the Revolution of 
1820, ill tlie Spanish and Italian penin- 
sulas, and which more or Jess extended 
its influence over all Europe. Com* 
moncing with military treason, it ended 
with robbery, mas-sacre, and the in* 
.miTection of galley-slaves. Nothin^ 
durable or beneficial was to be exji^cted^ 
from such a commencement, non tali 
aii^lio nec defeiisoribus istis. " It was 
characterised, accordingly, throughout, 
by impassioned conception and ephe- 
meral existence: violent change, dis- 
regard of former usage, inattention lo 
national character, oluivion of tlie ge^ie- 
ral national interests. Designed and 
carried into execution by an actiie and 
energetic, but limited and special class 
of the people, it exhibited, in all the 
countries where it was established, the 
well-known features of class legisla- 
tion ; and by the establishment of class 
representation of the very worst kind 
- - universal suffrage -r- it insured at no 
distant period its own downfall. It will 
appear in the sequel bow sudden and 
violent the reaction was, how quickly 
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aew^-raised fi^laric yielded to the 
‘^iiBed i!id%&a|ion 'of nianldnd^ and 
mn^' ^llingy and heavy, and laking 
coaiBB of semtude which, 
the faUure of this ill •judged at- 
temptat liberation, were impos(^ upon 
thepeo]^, 

123. Intmth, all tevolutions which, 
iihe^ihat of Spain, and itB invitations 
in Portugal, *NapleB, Sicily, -and Red- 
mon^ are brought about by a single 
and umited class of society, involve 
^ themselves the principles of their 
OWa speedy destruction. They may be 
, j^jjped up for a time by the aid of 
TOEwgn powers politically interested, in 
thfe establishment of such institutions'; 
but even with such external aid 'they 
cannot long endure ; without it, they 
at once fall ’tPjhe ground. The reason 
is, that the constitution which they 
establish — ^being founded on the prin- 
ciple of opposition to all that has pre- 
ceded it, the growth of centuries, and 
adapted to the experienced wants of the 
people — is soon found to be wholl}^ un- 
suited to the national disposition and 
necessities; and having been brought 
about by the efforts of a single class, 
it is calculated only for its interests, 
and prov^J destructive to those of all 
the other classes. There was no need, 
of tlie baj^onets of Austria or Franco to 
overturn? the revolutions of the two 
peninsulas. Left to themselves, they 
would speedily have perished from their 
experienced unsuitableness to the cir- 
cumS:ances of the countries. The only 
revolutions which ever have or ever can 
terminate in durable institutions, are 
those which, brought about, like that 
of Great Britain in 1688, by ar un* 
Hearable tyranny which has ior a time 
united ali classes for its overthrow, 


axe limited to the change requisite to 
guard against the recurrent of that 
tyranny, avoid the fatal evil of class 
legislation, the invariable result of class 
revdution, and make no further change 
in The institutions or government of 
the State, the growth of centuries, and 
the creation ofthe national wants, than 
is necessary to secure their unimpairod 
continuance. 

124. What, it is often asked, axe the 
military to do when called on by the 
govemment to act ag^st insurgents 
demanding a change in the national 
institutions ? Are mey to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens, guilty of no other offence but 
that of striving to obtain the first of 
human blessings, that of civil liberty? 
The answer is, “ Certainly,'* if they 
would secure its acquisition for them- 
selves and their children. Freedom 
has been oftisii won by the gradual 
pressure of pacific classes on the gov- 
eniment; it never yet was secured by 
the violent insun'cction of armed men. 
To be ^durable, it must , ho gradually 
established : its builders must be the 
pacific citizens, not the armed soldiers : 
it never yet -was won by the sudden 
revolt of the military. The only efi’ect 
of the succ ess of such an insurrection is 
an increase in tin* stren^h and means 
of oppression in the ruling power — the 
substitution of the vigour of military 
for tlie feebleness of monarchical, or 
the infatuation ol’pri(istly government. 
Eiego andPepe \vere the real murderers 
of freedom in the Spanish and Italian 
peninsulas, for ‘they overturned the 
national constitution to (istablisli mi- 
litary rule, and blasted tlie cause of 
liberty by the excesses wliieh came to 
•be committed in its name, 
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